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THE    TRANSLATOR. 


Some  yearsago  I  presented  the  public  with  a  tnmslation  of  Frederick 
SchlegeFs  Philosophy  of  History,  which  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  "  Dis- 
course  on  Universal  History,"  adapted  to  the  actual  state  and  wants 
of  Catholic  Science.  I  now  venture  to  bring  forward  a  translation  of 
a  work  that  has  been  called  by  a  French  critic  a  necessary  supplement 
to  Bossuet's  "  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches^' — 
a  work  well  suited  also  to  the  present  necessities  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  fitted  for  the  existing  state  of  controversy  between  the  two 
great  religious  parties  in  Europe. 

The  kind  reception  which  my  former  task  experienced  from  the  Brit- 
ish public,  at  a  time  when  all  Catholic  productions  were  still  viewod 
with  peculiar  distrust  and  aversion,  encourages  me  to  hope  that  now, 
when  90  happy  and  so  remarkable  a  change  has  come  over  the  Protes- 
tant mind  of  England,  the  same  indulgence  will  not  be  refused  to  my 
present  effort.  The  work,  indeed,  whereof  a  translation  is  now  offered 
to  the  publicy  enters  far  more  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  those  great 
questions,  which  divide  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen. 
The  moral  wound  that  for  three  centuries  hath  disfigured  the  aspect, 
crippled  or  misapplied  the  energy,  and  exhausted  the  vital  forces  of  our 
country,  is  here  probed  with  a  firm  and  dexterous,  though  most  gentle 
hand.  Yet  Dr.  Moehler*s  book  is  more  historical,  explanatory,  and  ana- 
lytical, than  really  polemical.  And  the  spirit  of  eminent  charity,  which 
breathes  through  his  pages — the  mild  accents  wherewith  error  is  re- 
buked— the  aversion  from  all  exaggeration,  that  will  never  push  beyond 
their  legitimate  bearing  the  words  of  an  adversary — the  exquisite  sense 
of  justice,  that  never  fails  to  award  to  merit,  wherever  it  is  found,  its 
due  recognition;  that  is  ever  ready  to  make  allowance  for  human 
frailty  ;  that  amid  the  greatest  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  points 
with  pleasure  to  the  truths  which  tempered  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
truths  which  they  abused ;  that  even  in  the  most  hideous  caricatures 
of  fanaticism  loves  to  seek  out  some  trait  of  the  Divine  original,  which 
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that  fanaticism  strove  to  realize  or  restore  ; — all  these  qualities,  I  trust, 
will  not  fail  to  obtain  from  the  author,  even  from  the  most  prejudiced 
Protestant,  an  impartial  and  attentive  hearing. 

A  distinguished  English  Protestant  writer  once  characterized  Bos- 
suet's  ^  History  of  the  Variations,"  as  a  book  **  where  a  Catholic  might 
study  his  religion,  and  a  Protestant  learn  logic."  The  same  remark 
applies  in  an  equal,  perhaps  more  eminent,  degree,  to  Moehler's  Sym- 
bolism ;  yet  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  is  a  work,  where  a  Pro- 
testant, too,  may  study  his  religion.  The  Protestant  of  every  denomi- 
nation may  here  see  the  tenets  of  his  own  religious  community  on  the 
controverted  points  stated  and  explained  according  to  the  most  solemn 
and  unexceptionable  of  all  authorities — the  public  formularies  of  that 
religious  community  itself.  The  declarations  of  such  formularies  are 
placed  in  juxta-position  with  those  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  this 
means,  the  better  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  either  Church  is 
promoted  ;  mutual  misconceptions  are  obviated ;  the  points  of  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  the  points  of  divergence,  are  more  prominently  brought 
out ;  the  means  for  the  reconciliation  of  religious  parties  are  at  once 
laid  open  and  facilitated ;  and  as  a  clearer  knowledge  of  error  leads  of 
necessity  to  a  better  appreciation  of  truth,  the  return  to  the  true  Church 
is  thus  at  once  rendered  more  easy  and  more  certain. 

This  work,  in  its  apologetical  parts,  noticing  but  cursorily  or  inci- 
dentally the  historical  and  traditionary  proofs  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
confining  itself  in  general  to  an  a  priori  vindication  of  our  tenets,  I  re- 
conmiend  the  Protestant  reader,  who  happens  to  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  writings  of  Catholic  controversy,  to  consult,  prior  to  the  perusal 
of  the  Symbolism^  one  or  more  of  the  approved  books  of  Catholic  evi- 
dences ;  where  the  external,  as  well  as  intrinsic,  arguments  in  favour  of 
our  Church  are  more  fully  and  elaborately  entered  into.  Among  these, 
I  may  particularly  recommend  three  excellent  works,  which,  though 
differing  in  their  plan,  will  furnish  the  Protestant  with  the  proofs  re- 
quired. I  mean  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milner's  solid  and  instructive  book. 
The  End  of  Religious  Controversy ;  Dr.  Kirk's  learned  work.  The 
Faith  of  Catholics  ;  and  the  ingenious,  learned,  and  eloquent  Lectures 
on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  by  my 
illustrious  friend,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman.  If,  besides  one  or 
other  of  these  works,  the  Protestant  reader  has  leisure  to  consult  the 
history  by  Bossuet,  above  referred  to,  he  will  then  derive  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Symbolism  more  spiritual  advantage  and  intellectual  profit ; 
and  will  find  but  few  passages  that  will  present  a  difficulty.  In  the 
course  of  perusal  it  will  be  well  for  him  frequently  to  refer  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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Hie  word  ^  Symbolism,"  or»  as  the  Germans  say,  '*  Symbolik,"  has, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  a  two-fold  signification.  Sometimes  it  means 
the  science,  that  has  for  its  object  to  explain  the  symbol,  or  outward 
signs  used  in  the  religions  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  em- 
ployed by  Creuzer,  as  the  title  to  his  celebrated  work  on  that  subject. 
At  other  times,  the  word  is  used  by  German  divines,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, to  signify  the  science  of  comparative  inquiry  into  the  Confes- 
sions, or  Symbolical  writings,  of  the  different  Christian  Churches ;  and 
this  is  the  sense  it  bears  in  the  title  to  the  book  here  translated. 

lliere  is  a  small,  but  learned  work,  entitled  Canfesnons  of  Faith^  by 
my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  where  the  reader  will 
find  an  interesting  literary  history  of  the  formularies  of  the  different 
Christian  communities. 

It  was  my  wish  that  this  translation  should  have  appeared  two  years 
ago ;  but  other  literary  occupations  have,  contrary  to  my  hope,  retarded 
its  publication.  The  Protestant  mind,  however,  I  flatter  myself,  is  now 
better  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  work,  than  at  the  period  referred 
to;  and  if,  in  the  great  moral  ferment  which  now  pervades  my  coun- 
try, it  should  be  the  means  of  allaying  and  reconciling,  in  any  degree, 
the  agitated  elements  of  religious  strife ;  if  it  should  extricate  but  one 
spirit  from  the  difficulties,  the  distractions,  and  the  anguish  of  doubt, 
wherein  so  many  are  now  involved,  and  should  help  him  on  to  the  solu- 
tion of  that  great  problem,  whereon  all  depends,  I  shall  consider  my 
labour  to  be  more  than  sufficiently  recompenJsed.  May  He,  from  whom 
every  good  gift  descends,  shed  his  blessing  on  the  present  undertaking, 
and  enable  all  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  the  work  with  the  suitable  dis- 
positions ! 

WimnvBo,  Bavabia, 
Angutt,  1843. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 

TO  THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


EvBBY  book  has  a  two-fold  history ;  a  history  before,  and  a  history 
after  its  publication.  The  first  can  be  described  only  by  the  author 
himself;  and  respecting  this,  the  public  imposes  on  him  the  duty  to 
make  no  mystery*  and,  accordingly!  to  relate  to  it  partly  the  outward 
occasions  that  induced  him  to  undertake  the  composition  of  his  work ; 
and  partly  to  assign  the  more  intrinsic  reasons,  by  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  the  undertaking.  Hereupon  I  have  now  to  communicate  to 
the  indulgent  reader  the  following  remarks. 

The  present  work  has  arisen  out  of  a  course  of  lectures,  that  for 
several  years  I  have  delivered  on  the  doctrinal  differences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  On  this  subject  it  has  been  the  custom,  for 
years,  in  all  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  universities  of  Germany,  to 
deliver  lectures  to  the  students  of  theology ;  and  highly  approving  of 
this  custom,  I  resolved  to  transplant  it  to  the  Catholic  soil,  for  the  fd- 
lowing  reasons.  Certainly  those,  who  are  called  to  take  the  lead  in 
theological  learning,  may  be  justly  expected  to  acquire  a  solid  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  the  religious  communities, 
that  for  so  long  a  time  have  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  mutual 
rivalry,  and  still  endeavour  to  maintain  this  their  position.  Justly  are 
they  required  not  to  rest  satisfied  by  any  means  with  mere  general,  un- 
certain, obscure,  vague,  and  unconnected  notions  upon  the  great  vital 
question,  which  has  not  only,  for  three  hundred  years,  continually 
agitated  the  religious  life  of  Europe,  but  has  in  part  so  deeply  and 
mightily  convulsed  it. 

If  the  very  notion  of  scientific  culture  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  theo- 
logian to  enter  with  the  utmost  possible  precision  and  depth  into  the 
nature  of  the  differences  that  divide  religious  parties ;  if  it  imperiously 
requires  him  to  set  himself  in  a  condition  to  render  account  of,  and 
ass^  the  grounds  for,  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  dififerent  com- 
munions ;  80^  regard  for  his  own  personal  dignity  and  satisfaction  of 
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mind,  presses  the  mattw  on  him  ;  nay,  on  every  welLinstructed  Chris- 
tian, with  a  still  more  imperious  claim.  For  what  is  less  consistent  with 
our  own  self-respect,  than  to  neglect  instituting  the  most  careful  and 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  grounds  and  foundation  of  our  own  religious 
belief;  and  convincing  ourselves  whether,  and  how  far,  we  stand  on  a 
firm  footing,  or  whether  we  have  not  placed  ourselves  on  some  treacher- 
ous covering,  that  conceals  beneath  it  an  enormous  abyss  ?  How  is  it 
possible  to  enjoy  a  true  and  solid  peace  of  the  soul,  when  in  the  midst 
of  great  ecclesiastical  communities,  that  aU  pretend  alike  to  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  pure  and  unmutilated  truth,  we  stand  almost  without  reflec- 
toon,  and  without  possessing  any  adequate  instruction?  There  is,  in- 
deed,  m  this  respect,  a  quiet,  such  as  they  possess,  in  relation  to  a  future 
life,  who  are  utterly  heedless  whether  there  be  such  a  state.  This  is  a 
quiet  that  casts  deep,  indelible  disgrace  on  any  being  endowed  with 
reiwon.  Every  man,  accordingly,  owes  it  to  himself,  to  acquire  the 
clearest  conception  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities,  the  inward  power  and 
strength,  or  the  inward  weakness  and  untenableness  of  the  religious 
community,  whereof  he  acknowledges  himself  a  member ;  a  conception 
which  entirely  depends  on  a  very  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of 
the  opposite  system  of  belief.  There  can  even  be  no  solid  acquisition, 
nor  confident  use  of  the  arguments  for  any  communion,  unless  they  be 
conceived  in  rehition  to  the  antagonist  system.  Nay,  a  solid  acquaint- 
ance with  any  confession,  must  necessarily  include  its  apology,  if  at 
least  that  confession  make  any  pretensions  to  truth.  For  every  edu- 
cated  Christian  possesses  such  general  notions  of  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity— -he  possesses  such  general  acquaintance  with  Holy  Writ— that 
so  soon  as  any  proposition  be  presented  to  him  in  its  true  light,  and  in 
ite  general  bearings,  he  can  form  a  judgment  as  to  its  truth,  and  imme- 
diately discern  its  conformity  or  its  repugnance  to  the  fundamental 
doctnnes  of  Christianity. 

We  are  also  at  a  loss  to  discover,  how  a  practical  theologian,  especi- 
ally  in  countries  where  conflicting  communions  prevail,  can  adequately 
^charge  his  functions,  when  he  is  unable  to  characterize  the  distinc 
tive  doctrines  of  those  communions.  For  public  homilies,  indeed,  on  mat- 
ters  of  religious  controversy,  the  cycle  of  Catholic  festivals,  conformably 
to  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  our  Church,  happUy  gives  no  occasion.  All 
the  festivals  established  by  her  have  reference  only  to  facts  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  those  truths,  whereon  all  our  faith  and  all  our  hopes 
depend  ;  as  well  as  to  the  commemoration  of  those  highly  meritorious 
servants  of  God,  who  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  such,  in  particular,  as  were  instrumental  in  the  general  propa- 
gation  and  consolidation  of  Christianity,  and  in  its  special  introduction 
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into  certain  countries.  For  the  office  of  preaching,  accordingly,  the 
Catholic  pastor,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  rare  and  peculiar 
cases,  can  make  no  immediate  use  of  his  knowledge  of  other  creeds. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  hope  that  his  discourses  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  will  he  rendered  more  solid,  more  comprehensivey 
more  animated,  and  more  impressive,  when  those  doctrines  have  been 
studied  by  him,  in  their  opposition  to  the  antagonist  confessions  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word.  That  the  highest  class  of  catechumens 
should  receive  solid  instruction,  nay,  a  far  more  solid  one  than  has 
hitherto  been  given,  on  the  dogmas  controverted  between  Christians ; 
nay,  that  in  this  instruction,  the  doctrinal  differences  should  be  ex« 
plicitly,  and  as  fully  as  possible  attended  to,  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Whence  proceeds  the  deplorable 
helplessness  of  many  Catholics,  when,  in  their  intercourse  with  Protes- 
tants, the  concerns  of  religious  faith  come  under  discussion  ?  Whence 
the  indifference  of  so  many  among  them  towards  their  own  religion  t 
From  what  other  cause,  but  from  their  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
doctrinal  peculiarities  of  their  Church,  in  respect  to  other  religious 
communities  ?  Whence  comes  it,  that  whole  Catholic  parishes  are  so 
easily  seduced  by  the  fiilse  mysticism  of  their  curates,  when  these  hap. 
pen  to  b^  secretly  averse  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ?  Whence 
even  the  fact,  that  many  curates  are  so  open  to  the  pietistic  errors,  but 
because  both,  priest  and  congregation,  have  never  received  the  adequate, 
nay,  any  instruction  at  all,  respecting  the  doctrinal  difierences  between 
the  Churches  ?  How  much  are  Catholics  put  to  shame  by  the  very 
great  activity  which  Protestants  display  in  this  matter  I  It  is  of  course 
to  be  understood,  that  instruction  on  these  points  of  controversy  must  be 
imparted  with  the  utmost  charity,  conciliation,  and  mildness,  with  a  sin- 
cere love  of  truth,  and  without  any  exaggeration,  and  with  constantly 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  however  we  be  bound  to  reject 
errors  (for  the  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Gospel  truth,  is  the 
most  sacred  property  of  man),  yet  are  we  required  by  our  Church  to 
embrace  all  men  with  love,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  evince  in  their  re- 
gard all  the  abundance  of  Christian  virtues.  Lastly,  it  is  clear,  that 
opportune  and  inopportune  questions,  consultations,  and  conferences,  on 
the  doctrines  controverted  between  the  Churches,  will  never  fail  to  oc* 
cur  ;  but,  most  assuredly,  the  appropriate  reply,  the  wished-for  counself 
and  the  instructive  refutation,  will  be  wanting,  in  case  the  pastor  be  not 
solidly  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  respective  formularies  of  the 
Christian  communities. 

But  if  what  I  have  said  justifies  the  delivery  of  academic  courses,  on 
the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  different  communions,  yet  it  proves  not 
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the  necemty  of  their  publication,  at  leaet  as  regards  their  essential  sub* 
stance.  On  this  subject  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following 
remarks.  In  the  Protestant  Church,  for  many  years,  a  series  of  manu- 
als, on  Symbolism,  have  been  published.  The  elder  Plank,  Marheineke 
(in  two  works,  a  larger  and  a  smaller),  Winer,  Clausen,  and  others,  have 
tried  their  efforts  in  this  department.  The  Catholics,  indeed,  on  their 
part,  have  put  forth  a  great  multitude  of  apologetic  and  such  like  works, 
baring  for  their  object  to  correct  the  misrepresentation  of  our  doctrines 
as  set  forth  by  non-Catholics.  But  any  book  containing  a  scientific 
discussion  of  all  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
has  not  fallen  within  my  knowledge.  Accordingly,  in  communicating 
to  the  public  the  substance  of  my  lectures,  I  conceived  I  should  fill  up 
a  very  perceptible  void  in  Catholic  literature. 

During  my  researches  into  the  authorities  required  by  the  subject  of 
my  lectures,  I  thought  I  had  further  occasion  to  observe^  that  the  terri- 
tory I  had  begun  to  explore,  had  not  by  any  means  received  a  suffi- 
ciently careful  cultivation,  and  that  it  was  yet  capable  of  ofiering  much 
useful  and  desirable  produce.  This  holds  good  even  when  we  regard 
the  matter  from  the  mere  historical  point  of  view.  But  it  cannot  fail 
to  occur,  that  by  bringing  to  light  data  not  sufficiently  used,  because 
they  were  not  thoroughly  understood,  or  had  been  consigned' again  to 
oblivion  :  the  higher  scientific  judgment,  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Christian  communities,  will  be  rendered  more  mature  and  ctrcum^>ect. 
Whether  my  inquiries,  in  either  respect,  have  been  attended  with  any 
success,  it  IB  for  competent  judges  to  decide.  Thus  much,  at  least,  I 
believe  I  may  assert,  that  my  labours  will  offer  to  Catholic  theologians 
especially,  many  a  hint,  that  their  industry  would  not  be  unrepaid,  if  in 
this  department  they  were  to  devote  themselves  to  solid  researches.  For 
several  decades,  the  most  splendid  tcdents  spend  their  leisure,  nay,  give 
up  their  lives,  to  inquiries  into  the  primitive  religions  and  mythologies, 
so  remote  from  us  both  as  to  space  and  time  ;  but  the  efforts  to  make 
us  better  acquainted  with  ourselves,  have  evidently  been  more  rare  and 
less  perseverant,  in  proportion  as  this  problem  is  a  matter  of  nearer  con- 
cern than  the  former.  There  are  not,  indeed,  wanting  n  countless 
multitude  of  writings,  that  dilate  in  prolix  dissertations  on  the  relations 
between  the  different  Churches.  But  alas  I  their  authors  too  often 
possess  scarcely  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
facts ;  and  hereby  it  not  unfrequently  comes  to  pass,  that  treatises, 
which  would  even  perhaps  merit  the  epithet  of  ingenious,  tend  only  to 
render  the  age  more  superficial,  and  to  cause  the  most  important  ques- 
tions  that  can  engage  the  human  mind  and  heart,  to  be  most  frivolously 
overlooked.      Such  sort  of  writings  are  entitled  "  Considerations ;" 
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wfaUe,  in  tnith,  nothing  (objective)  was  at  all  considered;  but  mere 
phantoms  of  the  brain  that  passed  before  the  writer. 

Pacific  objects*  also,  induced  me  to  commit  this  work  to  the  pres»; 
and  these  objects  I  conceived  I  should  be  able  to  attain*  by  giving  the 
most  precise  and  the  most  unreserved  description  of  the  doctrinal  differ* 
ences.     I  did  not,  indeed,  dream  of  any  peace  between  the  Churches, 
deserving  the  name  of  a  true  reunion,  as  being  about  to  be  established 
in  the  present  time.     For  such  a  peace  cannot  be  looked  for  in  an  age, 
which  is  so  deeply  degraded,  that  even  the  guides  of  the  people  have 
oftentimes  so  utterly  lost  sight  of  the  very  essence  of  faith,  that  they 
define  it  as  the  adoption  of  what  appears  to  them  probable,  or  most 
probable ;  whereas  its  nature  consists  in  embracing,  with  undoubttng 
certainty,  the  revealed  truth,  which  can  be  only  one.     As  many  men 
now  believe,  the  heathens  also  believed  ;  for  they  were  by  no  means 
devoid  of  opinions  respecting  divine  things.     When  in  so  many  quar* 
ters  there  is  no  faith,  a  reunion  of  faith  is  inconceivable.     Hence,  only 
an  union  in  unbelief  could  be  attained ;  that  is  to  say,  such  a  one 
wherein  the  right  is  mutually  conceded  to  think  what  one  will,  and 
wherein  there  is  therefore  a  mutui^l  tacit  understanding,  that  the  ques* 
tion  regards  mere  human  opinions,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  left  undecided, 
whether  in  Christianity  God  have  really  revealed  Himself  or  not.     For 
with  the  belief  in  Christ,  as  a  true  envoy  of  the  Father  of  light,  it  is 
by  no  means  consistent,  that  those  who  have  been  taught  by  him,  should 
be  unaUe  to  define  in  what  his  revelations  on  divine  things  consist,  and 
what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  contradiction  to  his  word  and  his  ordi- 
nances.    All  things,  not  this  or  that  in  particular,  appear,  accordingly, 
opposed  to  a  religious  union.    A  real  removal,  therefore,  of  the  differ* 
ences  existing  between  the  Christian  communities,  appears  to  me  to  be 
still  remote.     But  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
might  do  something  towards  bringing  about  a  religious  peace,  by  re- 
vealing a  true  knowledge  of  the  great  dispute ;  in  so  far  as  by  this 
knowledge^  men  must  come  to  perceive,  that  that  contest  sprang  out  of 
the  most  earnest  endeavours  of  both  parties  to  uphold  the  truth, — ^the 
^ure  and  genuine  Christianity  in  an  its  integrity.    I  have  made  it  th^re* 
fore  my  duty,  to  define,  with  the  utmost  possible  (Hrecision,  the  points 
of  religious  difference ;  and,  nowhere,  and  at  no  time,  to  cloak  and  dk* 
guise  them.     The  opinion  sometimes  entert^kined,  that  the  differences 
are  not  of  importance,  and  affect  not  the  vitals  of  Christianity,  can 
conduce  only  to  mutual  contempt :  for  opponents^  who  are  conscious  of 
not  having  adequate  grounds  for  opposing  each  other,  and  yet  do  so, 
must  despise  one  another.     And,  certainly,  it  is  tiiis  vague  feeling,  of 
being  an  advwsary  of  this  stamp,  that  has  in  modem  times  given  rise 
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to  Tiolent  sallies  on  the  part  of  many  Protestants  against  Catholics,  an<l 
tfice  versa ;  for  many,  by  a  sort  of  self-deception,  think  by  these  sallies 
to  stifle  the  inward  reproaches  of  their  conscience,  and  mistake  the 
forced  irritation  against  an  opposite  communion,  for  a  trae  pain  on  ao* 
count  of  the  rejection  of  truth  on  the  part  of  its  adherents.     Even  the 
circumstance  is  not  rare,  that  an  ignorance  of  the  true  points  of  difier- 
ence  leads  to  the  invention  of  false  ones.     And  this  certainly  keeps  up 
a  hostile*  uncharitable,  spirit  of  opposition  between  parties,  far  more  than 
a  just  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  could  do ; 
for  nothing  wounds  and  embitters  more  than  unfounded  charges.   From 
the  same  cause  it  so  frequently  happens,  that  men  on  both  sides  charge 
each  other  with  obduracy  of  will,  and  with  a  selfish  regsrd  to  mere 
personal  and  transitory  interests,  and  ascribe  to  these  alone  the  divisions 
in  religious  life.     Protestants  are  uncommonly  apt,  without  hesitation, 
to  ascribe  to  what  they  denominate  hierarchical  arrogance  and  the  plan 
of  obscuration,  any  resistance  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  full  influx 
of  Protestant  light.     Many  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  same  way,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
political  interests,  and  the  desire  to  exercise  over  the  Church  an  abso- 
lute  domination,  were  the  sole   inducements  that  engaged   princes 
to  embrace  and  encourage  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  and  domestic 
ease,  sensual  gratifications,  hollow  arrogance,  and  a  frivolous  love  of 
independence,  were  the  only  motives  that  brought  over  Churchmen  to 
the  new  opinions ;  so  this  is  for  the  most  part  the  case,  even  at  the 
present  day.     These  charges,  indeed,  of  pride,  arrogance,  and  the  rest, 
which  parties  bring  against  each  other,  cannot,  alas  I  be  entirely  dis- 
puted.    We  know,  moreover,  from  experience,  that  everywhere  there 
are  very '  zealous  men,  who  in  their  conduct  towards  opposite  com- 
munions, are  not  actuated  by  quite  base  motives,  vet  have  immediately 
in  view  only  the  interests  of  a  party,  a  faction,  or  a  system,  and  not 
the  cause  of  Divine  truth,  especicdiy  in  its  living  manifestation  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  should  alone  be  the  object  of  our  love,  and  all  else,  only  in 
80  far  as  it  is  nearly  or  remotely  connected  with  that  love.     All  this, 
indeed,  is  unquestionably  true.    Yet  it  would  betoken  very  great  nar- 
rowness of  mind,  if  the  duration  of  the  mighty  religious  contest  were 
not  sought  for  in  deeper  causes  than  in  those  assigned.     Under  these 
circumstances,  I  conceived  it  were  no  small  gain,  if  I  should  succeed  in 
drawing  back  attention  entirely  to  the  matter  itself,  and  in  establishing 
the  conviction,  that  in  the  conflict  between  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
tantism,  moral  interests  are  defended  ;  a  conviction,  which,  as  it  implies 
in  the  adversaries  earnestness  and  sincerity,  must  lead  to  more  concili* 
atory  results,  and  is  alone  calculated  to  advance  the  plan,  which,  in  the 
permission  of  so  fearful  a  strife.  Divine  Providence  had  in  view. 
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Lftstljy  I  must  mention  also  a  phenomenon  of  the  age,  which,  if  I 
remember  right,  first  inspired  me  with  the  thought  of  committing  to  the 
press  my  treatises  on  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Christian  com* 
mnnions*  For  a  long  time  Lutheranism  seemed  to  hare  entirely- 
disappeared  from  Germany,-*«t  least  to  possess  no  voice  in  public 
(pinion ;  in  fact,  it  was  scarcely  represented  in  literature  by  a  single 
theologian  of  any  name«  In  onr  thoughtful  Crermany,  the  gloomier 
Calvinism  never  found  itself  really  at  home  ;  and  when  it  penetrated 
into  some  of  its  fwovinces,  it  was  almost  always  with  consideraUe  modi* 
fications.  Its  real  home  has  always  been  a  part  of  Switzerland  and  of 
France ;  next  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland. 

Through  the  great  revolution  in  public  afiairs  during  our  times,  the 
old  orthodox  Protestantism  has  again  assumed  new  life,  and,  not  only 
finds  many  adherents  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  but  in  the  number  of 
its  partisans  can  reckon  very  able  theologians.     As  was  natural  to  be 
expected,  it  immediately  marked  out  its  position  relatively  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  assailed  the  latter  with  all  the  resources  it  could 
command.     The  more  this  party  visibly  increases^  and,  partly  by  its 
junction  with  the  Pietistic  movement  that  had  previously  existed,  partly 
by  the  encouragement  of  one  of  the  most  influential  cabinets  in  Grer^ 
many,*  begins  again  to  constitute  a  power  ;  the  more  must  Catholics 
feel  the  necessity  of  taking  up  their  right  position  in  respect  (o  it,  and 
of  clearly  discerning  the  true  nature  of  the  relation  wherein  they  stand 
towards  it.     This,  however,  is  not  so  easy,  as  we  might  at  the  first  view 
imagine.     For  when  from  Rationahsm  and  Naturalism  we  must  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  old  Protestantism  as  represented  in  the  symbolical 
books,  we  are  required  to  transport  ourselves  into  a  totally  different  re- 
ligious worid.    For  while  for  the  last  fifty  years  Catholics  have  been 
called  upon  to  defend  only  the  Divine  elements  in  Christianity,  the 
point  of  combat  is  now  changed,  and  they  are  required  to  uphold  the 
human  element  in  the  Christian  religion.     We  must  now  march  pre" 
cisely  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.    Yet  the  Catholic  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  his  religious  system  embraces  as  well  what  constitutes  an 
object  of  one-sided  or  exclusive  reverence  with  the  rationalist,  as  what 
the  orthodox  Protestant,  with  an  equally  one-sided  or  exclusive  vene- 
ration, adheres  to  in  Christianity.    In  fact,  these  two  contrarieties  are  ii 
the  Catholic  system  adjusted,  and  perfectly  reconciled.    The  Catholic 
fidth  is  as  much  akin  to  one  principle,  as  to  the  other ;  and  the  Catholie 
can  comprehend  the  two,  because  Us  religious  system  constitutes  the 
anity  of  both. 

•  Frana  m  htn  allQded  to«— TVmi. 
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The  Protestant  rationalists  are  indebted  to  Luthert  otAj  in  so  ikr  as 
lie  acquired  for  them  the  right  to  profess  corapletelyt  the  reverse  of 
what  he  himself,  and  the  religions  community  he  founded,  maintained* 
And  the  wthodox  Protestants  have  with  the  rationalists  no  tie  of  con* 
nexion,  save  the  saddening  conviction,  that  Luther  established  a  Church, 
the  very  nature  whereof  must  compel  it  to  bear  such  adversaries  with 
patience  in  its  bosom,  and  not  even  to  possess  the  power  of  **  turning 
them  away."  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  with  either  party 
a  moral  affinity,  inherent  in  his  very  doctrines  :  he  stands  higher  than 
either,  and  therefore  overlooks  them  both.  He  has  alike  what  distin* 
guishes  the  two,  and  is  therefore  free  from  their  one«sided  failings*  His 
religious  system  is  no  loose,  mechanical  patchwork  combination  of  the 
two  others,  for  it  was  anterior  to  either ;  and  when  it  was  first  reveal- 
ed to  the  Church,  organically  united  the  truth,  which  in  the  other  two 
is  sqmrated.  The  adverse  parties  seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
breaking  up  and  dividing  its  doctrine— the  one  appropriating  the  human, 
the  other  the  divine  principle  in  Christianity ;  just  as  if  the  indivisible 
could  be  at  pleasure  divided  I 

I  have  further  to  observe,  that  German  solidity,  or  German  pedantry, 
or  Grerman  distrustfidness,  call  it  by  what  name  we  wiU,  appeared  to 
me  to  require  that  I  should  give  the  passages  I  quoted  at  full  length. 
The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  form  his  own  judgment,  by  the  materials 
brought  before  him,  or  at  least  is  furnished  with  the  means  for  testing 
the  judgment  of  the  author.  I  was  bound  to  suppose,  that  to  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  my  readers  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Protestants, 
the  writings  of  Luther,  Zwinglius,  and  Calvin,  were  inaccessible ;  and 
if  I  were  unable  to  preserve  the  true  medium  between  an  excess  and  a 
deficiency  in  quotations,  I  preferred  to  offend  by  the  former.  He,  who 
is  unable  to  read  the  quotations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  thrown  into 
the  notes,  can  easily  pass  them  over.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  he  who  would  feel  desirous  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  passages  cited*  could  have  easily  collected  these  himself. 

TbBDfGiii,  183S. 
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From  the  attention  with  which  the  theological  public  have  been  pleased 
to  favour  this  work,  I  have  conceived  it  my  duty  to  endeavour,  as  much 
as  the  small  space  of  time  that  intervened  between  the  first  and  the 
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^ecood  edition,  allowed,  to  improve  and  even  to  enlarge  if.  In  the  first 
part,  there  are  few  sections,  which,  whether  in  the  language,  or  whether 
hy  additions  or  omissions  in  the  texts,  or  in  the  notes,  have  not  under- 
gone changes  advantageous,  as  I  trust,  to  the  work^  Under  the  article 
of  faith,  the  seventeenth  section  has  been  newly  inserted;  and  the 
twenty-seventh  section,  which  contains  a  more  precise  definition  of  the 
real  distinctive  points  in  the  theological  systems  of  Luther  and  of  Zwin- 
glius,  was  Dot  found  in  the  first  edition.  Hie  article  on  the  Church 
has  undergone  considerable  changes ;  the  addition  of  the  thirty -seventh 
section  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  calculated  to  render  more  clear  the 
theory  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  second  part,  the  article  on  the  Methodists  has  been  entirely  re- 
cajst,  as  I  have  now  been  able  to  procure  Dr.  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley, 
Clarkson^s  Portrakwe  of  Quakerism^  which,  in  despite  of  many  endca- 
vourst  I  had  been  unable  to  obtain  in  time  for  the  first  edition,  but  which 
has  since  come  to  hand,  has  been  less  useful  for  my  purpose  than  I  had 
expected. 

In  the  Introduction,  it  has  appeared  to  me  expedient  to  enter  into 
more  particulars  as  to  the  use,  which,  in  a  work  like  the  Si/tnholism,  is 
to  be  made  of  the  private  writings  of  the  Reformers,  I  have  deemed 
it  useful  also  to  point  out  there  the  important  distinction,  which,  in  all 
Symbolical  researches,  should  bo  observed  between  the  use  of  the  pri- 
vate writings  of  the  ReformerSf  and  that  of  the  works  of  Catholic 
theologians. 
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The  information  of  my  publisher,  that  the  second  edition  is  out  of  print, 
was  too  sudden  to  allow  me  to  bestow  on  this  third  edition  those  improve- 
ments which  I  would  fain  have  made,  and  whereof  it  stood  in  so  much 
need.  There  is  but  one  article  I  can  name,  which  has  undergone  an 
important  amelioration  ;  it  is  the  eighth  section,  on  original  sin ;  for  in 
the  former  editions,  there  ^ere  some  historical  notices,  touching  the  Ca- 
(holic  views  of  that  doctrine,  that  much  needed  correction. 

The  very  ponderous  criticism  on  my  Symbolism,  which  in  the  mean- 
while Professor  Baur  has  put  forth,  1  will  leave  unnoticed  in  the  present 
work,  for  the  necessary  discussions  would  occupy  proportionally  too 
great  a  space,  to  find  insertion  either  in  the  notes  or  in  the  text.  I  have 
therefore  preferred  to  write  a  separate  reply,  which,  please  God,  will 
soon  be  sent  to  press. 
2 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

Aftb<  the  publication  of  the  tliird  edition,  which  appeared  at  the  begins 
ning  of  the  year  1834, 1  saw  nyself  coinpeUed  to  compose  a  defence  of 
the  Symbolism.  It  has  already  appeared,  under  the  title,  New  InvesH-^ 
gationsi  etc.  {Neue  Uniersuehungens)  In  this  work,  many  subjects 
having  reference  to  the  controversy,  and  which  in  the  SynUfolism  had 
been  only  lightlyt  or  not  at  all,  touched  upon,  were  more  fully  treated ; 
while  not  a  few  articles  have  been  investigated  under  a  new  point  of 
view,  others  more  precisely  defined,  and  several  more  fully  established. 
From  this  book  nothing  has  been  transferred  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Symbolism.  I  held  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  no  essential  alteration  in 
the  form,  under  which  the  present  work  was  originally  presented  to  the 
puUiCff  and  under  which  it  has  been  favoured  with  their  indulgent  atten^ 
tion«  To  notice  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  various  writings,  treatisesr 
and  reviewSf  that  have  been  directed  against  it,  I  conceived  to  be  in 
every  way  unsuitable ;  independently  even  of  (he  fact,  that  I  was  un^ 
willing  to  see  (he  pacific  tone  of  the  Symbolism  converted  into  an  angry 
and  warlike  tone.  Yet  some  things  have  been  amended  in  this  fourth 
edition  i  others  have  been  added.  These  are  changes  which  couki  be 
made  without  any  external  provocation,  and  without  any  alteration  of 
my  orignal  plan,  and  as  have  formerly  been  made  in  every  new  edi^ 
tion« 

By  God's  providence  the  SymicUsm  has  hitherto  produced  much  good 
fruit,  a»  from  many  quarters  has  been  related  to  me,  partly  by  word  of 
mouthr  and  partly  by  writing.  Even  Protestant  periodicals,  as,  for  ez« 
ample,  the  Evangelical  Church  Gazette  {Evangelische  Kirchen  Zeiiung) 
of  October,  1834,  do  not  in  their  peculiar  way  call  this  fact  in  question* 
May  it  be  still  further  attended  with  the  blessing  of  the  Saviour,  who 
from  the  beginning  bath  ever  chosen  weak  and  in»tierfect  things  for  the 
instruments  of  his  glorification  I 


PREFACE  OF  THE  GERMAN  EDITOR  TO  THE 
FIFTH  EDITION. 

Wbiub  the  fifth  edition  of  this  work  waa  in  (he  press,  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Germany  had  the  affliction  to  see  its  illustrious  author  snatch* 
ed  away  from  her  by  an  untimely  death.  If  his  loss  for  Catholic  Utera- 
ture  be  an  event  so  deeply  to  be  deplored,  it  is  so  especially  in  refer'- 
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eoce  to  the  Symbolism.  The  lamented  author  had  intended  to  intro- 
duce many  amendments  into  this  new  edition,  and  so  to  renderv^it  more 
complete, — partly  by  transferring  into  it  several  things  from  his  work, 
entided,  New  Investigatums  of  Doctrinal  Differences^ — ^partly  by  incor- 
porating with  it  the  results  of  new  researches.  As  regards  a  very  con- 
siderable port  of  the  work,  his  intention  he  has  happily  been  able  to 
carry  into  effect*  Many  articles  and  sections — as,  for  example,  that  on 
original  sin-*have  received  from  him  extension  or  greater  precision,  or 
have  been  entirely  recast.  The  like  he  had  designed  in  respect  to  the 
articles  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  following  sections. 
Down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  this  concern  of  his  heart  ever  occupied 
him ;  but  the  final  execution  of  his  design  was  not  permitted  by  Divine 
Providence. 

May  this  new  edition  produce  those  blessed  effects,  which  had  ever 
been  intended  by  the  author,  and  that  have,  doubtless,  gained  a  rich 
recompense  for  him  before  the  throne  of  God  ! 

MuHicH,  21  June,  1S38. 
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Maitt  of  the  facts  related  in  the  following  biographical  sketch,  rest 
on  the  authority  of  two  short  memoirs  of  the  illustrious  writer,  the  one 
by  Dr.  Ruhn,  professor  of  Catholic  theology  at  the  university  of  Tfl- 
bingen,  the  other  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  interesting  intro- 
ductioB  prefixed  to  the  fifth  German  edition  of  the  Symbolism,  For 
many  other  particulars,  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
ReithmajTr,  professor  of  divinity  at  the  university  of  Munich,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  Dr.  Benkert,  dean  of  WOrzbuig,  and  of  Dr.  Dux,  rector  of 
the  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  the  same  city. 

The  foHowing  memoir  is  preceded  by  an  historical  survey  of  the 
state  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Germany  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  To  enable  the  English  reader  the  better  to  understand 
the  generaJ  scope  and  tendency  of  the  work  I  have  translated,  as  well 
as  the  many  allusions  and  references  it  contains  to  the  great  changes 
that  in  modem  times  have  occurred  in-  the  Protestant  theology  of  Ger- 
many,  I  have  endeavoured,  according  to  my  humble  ability,  to  take  a 
rapid  hist<Nrical  view  of  those  changes.  Though,  indeed,  only  the  elder 
Protestantism,  in  its  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church,  is  analyzed  in 
this  work,  and  the  Rationalism,  which  sprang  up  in  Germany  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, — and  which  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  old  Lutheranism, — ^is,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
author  himself,  not  here  formally  investigated ;  still,  as  frequent  com- 
parisons are  instituted  between  the  older  and  the  more  modern  systems 
of  German  Protestantism,  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  latter 
is  evidently  highly  useful  for  the  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  work  now  translated.  But  this  great  revolution  in  the  German 
Protestant  Church  can  be  comprehended  in  all  its  bearings,  and  esti- 
mated in  all  its  results,  only  through  a  comparison  with  the  state  of 
German  Catholicism  during  the  same  period*     Under  this  impression, 
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I  have  placed*  beside  the  representation  of  German  Protestantism,  a 
corresponding  picture  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  conceived,  too,  that 
by  such  an  historic  portraiture  of  the  latter,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
influence  of  the  illustrious  divine,  whose  biography  I  have  attempted 
to  trace,  would  be  better  discerned  and  more  fully  appreciated. 

In  drawing  ap  this  preliminary  historic  sketch,  the  authorities  I  have 
consulted,  are,  on  the  Catholic  side.  Dr.  Dollinger's  continuation  of 
Hortig*8  Church  History,*  the  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History,f 
by  Dr.  Alzog,  and  Gorres's  Histortco-political  Journal ; j:  and  on  the 
Protestant  side,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose's  Lectures  on  the  State  of  Protestant^ 
ism  in  Germany^^  Professor  Tholuck*s  essay,  entitled.  Historic  Sketch 
of  the  Revolution,  which,  since  the  year  1760,  has  occurred  in  German 
Theology,\\  and  the  Manual  of  Church  History,^  by  Dr.  Hase. 

In  a  work  which  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany,  and  is  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  an  eminent  Protestant,  we  find  a  passage,  where  the  his- 
tory of  German  Protestantism,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Refor- 
mation, down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  traced  in  a 
few  brief,  vigorous,  and  masterly  strokes.  This  passage  I  prefer  to  cite, 
rather  than  attempt  on  my  part  any  delineation  of  the  same  subject. 
"  The  first  fifty  years,"  says  this  writer,  "  that  followed  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Reformation,  witnessed  incessant  wranglings,  disputes* 
and  mutual  anathematizings,  between  the  several  Protestant  parties ; 
first  between  Luther  and  ZwingUus,  next  between  the  rigid  Lutherans 
and  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  and  so  on.  When,  after  l<H)g  intrigues,  and 
tedious  negotiations,  the  Chancellor  of  Tobingen,  James  Andrea,  sue- 
ceeded,  about  the  year  1586,  in  obtaining  acceptance  for  the  so-called 
Formulary  of  Concord,  the  theological  strife  receded  from  the  arena  of 
public  life  into  the  school ;  and  for  the  whole  century  that  followed,  the 
Protestant  Church  was  distinguished  for  a  narrow-minded  polemical 
scholasticism,  and  a  self-willed,  contentious  theology..  The  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  in  particular,  degenerated  more  and  more  into  a  dry,  spirit- 
less, mechanical  formalism,  without  religious  feeling,  warmth,  and  unc- 
tion. The  same  authors  of  the  new  faith,  that  had  with  so  much  vio* 
lence  contested  the  Church's  prerogative  of  infallibility  and  her  tradi- 

*  Handbuch  der  Kirchengeechichte,  fortgesetzt  von  J.  Dollin^r.  Landshnt,  18^ 

t  UniversaKGreschichte  der  Christlichen  Kirche.    Mainz,  1841. 

t  HistoriBch-politische  Bl&tte^,  von  Phillips  and  Gdrres. 

§  Cambrid|re,  1825. 

(I  Abriss  einer  Geschlchte  der  UmwSLlzung,  welche  sell  1750  auf  dcm  Gcbicte  der 
Theologie  in  Deutschland  Btall  gcftmdcn.  Vcrmischte  Schriftcn  von  Dr.  Tholuck. 
Hamburg,  1839. 

T  Kirchengeschichte  von  Dr.  Karl  Haae.    Leipzig,  1841. 
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tion,  desired  dow  to  claim  for  their  own  ^mbolical  books  a  divine 
origin,  and  an  exemption  from  error.  They,  whose  religious  comma- 
nity  was  founded  in  the  principle  of  recognizing  Scripture  as  the  sole 
standard  of  faith,  now  disputed  its  right  to  be  the  exclusive  depository 
of  the  Divine  Word.  They,  who  had  refused  to  the  Catholic  Church 
infallibility,  now  pretended  tq  an  absolute  and  immutable  possession 
of  revealed  truth. 

In  opposition  to  this  Protestant  orthodoxy,  that  had  fallen  away  from 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  clung 
with  the  greater  obstinacy  to  the  letter  of  its  symbolical  books,  Spener 
insisted  upon  a  living  faith  rooted  in  the  regenerate  will,  and  undertook 
to  revivify  religion,  that  had  perished  in  the  stiff  forms  of  a  mechanical 
orthodoxy.  But  from  his  very  confined  views  on  philosophy  and 
specuUtive  theology,  from  his  aversion  to  all  settled  and  defined  re- 
ligious notions,  from  his  indifference  about  dogmas  in  general,  from  his 
deficiency  in  a  solid  ground- work  of  learning,  and  an  undue  propensity 
to  a  false  mysticism  (whereby  he  bears  a  remote  affinity  to  the  Qua- 
kers, and  other  sects) ;  from  all  these  defects,  Spener  was  unable  to 
bring  about  the  completion  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  had  promised, 
although  on  several  leading  points  he  entertained  convictions,  which 
fitted  him  for  reforming  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 

The  Protestant  orthodoxy  having  succeeded,  by  anathemas  and  per- 
secution, in  reducing  to  temporary  silence  the  first  commotions  of  the 
yet  impotent  Rationalism,  sank  into  soft  repose  on  its  pillow.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  German  Protestantism,  an  alliance  had  been  formed* 
which  at  first  appeared  to  be  of  little  danger,  nay,  to  be  even  advan- 
tageous, but  which  soon  overthrew  the  whole  scaffolding  of  doctrine, 
that  the  old  Protestant  orthodoxy  had  raised  up,  and  precipitated  Pro- 
testant theology  into  that  course,  which  has  in  the  present  day  led  it 
entirely  to  subvert  all  the  dogmas  of  Christianityi  and  totally  to  change 
the  original  views  of  the  Reformers.'** 

The  principle  of  rationalism  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  Protes- 
tantism ;  it  manifested  itself  in  the  very  origin  of  the  Reformation,  and 
has  since,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  every  variety  of  form,  re« 
vealed  its  existence  in  almost  every  ProtestaSt  community.  In  the  less 
vigorous  constitution  of  Lutheranism,  it  had  fewer  obstacles  to  encounter 

•  Der  FhJtefltantlmiiis  in  leiner  Selbat  AuflOsuogr,  ydn  einem  Protettuiten.  (Fid- 
tetUntimi  in  ito  Self-diaK^ntion,  bj  a  Protestant.)  Schaffhanaen,  1843,  pp.  991-3, 
Tcd.  ii.  TkoM  work,  which  now  excites  no  inconaidcnible  sensation  in  Gieiinany,  was 
firrt  attriboted  to  the  pen  of  the  illuBtrious  Hurter ;  but  it  is  written  by  another  emi- 
nent Protestant,  who,  it  is  con6dentIy  stated,  is  on  the  eve  of  embracing  the  Catholio 
faith. 
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than  in  the  Calvinistic  Churches,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Anglican 
establishment.  It  entered  too,  undoubtedly,  into  the  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  people,  which  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  the  so- 
called  Reformation,  should  be  also  the  first  to  pay  the  bitter  penalty  for 
apostacy  ;  that  the  land,  which  had  first  witnesoed  the  rise  of  the  Pro- 
testant heresy,  should  be  likewise  the  first  to  behold  its  lingering,  pain* 
ful,  and  humiliating  dissolution. 

But  the  several  causes,  which,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  brought  about  this  great  moral  distemper  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  forms,  which  the  malady  sue* 
eessively  assumed,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe. 

It  was  in  the  department  of  biblical  exegesis,  that  tiiis  movement  of 
rationalism  first  displayed  itself.  The  school  of  Michaelis,  with  its 
false,  over-fastidious,  worldly-minded  criticism,  treated  the  Scriptures 
with  levity  and  even  disrespect,  denied  the  inspiration  of  some  portions 
of  the  Bible,  and  debased  and  vulgarized  its  doctrines.  The  same  views 
were  carried  out  with  much  greater  boldness  and  consistency  by  Sender, 
who,  abusing  the  right  principle  that  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  language  wherein  it  is  written,  and  to  the 
history  of  the  times  at  which  it  was  composed,  degraded  the  dignity  of 
the  Bible,  by  circumscribing  its  teaching  within  mere  local  and  tem- 
porary bounds,  diluted  its  doctrines,  and  attached  importance  to  those 
parts  only,  where  a  moral  tendency  was  clearly  visible.  From  this 
period  the  Lutheran  divines  became  divided  into  three  classes.  There 
were  first,  those  who  remained  true  to  the  symbolical  books ;  secondlyf 
those  who,  like  Nosselt  and  Moms,  insisted  more  particularly  on  the 
ethics  of  Christianity,  and  without  positively  rejecting  all  its  peculiar 
dogmas,  declared  them  to  be  of  no  essential  importance  ;  and  thirdlyi 
those  who,  like  Reimarus  and  the  elder  Eichhorn,  systematically  pur- 
suing the  work  commenced  by  Semler,  not  only  assailed  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  but  rejected  its  prophecies,  denied  most  of  the  miracles  it 
records,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  in  Christianity  aught  else  than  a 
mere  local  and  temporary  phenomenon.  Nay,  two  celebrated  theolo- 
gians of  Berlin,  TeUer  and  Spalding,  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  a 
secret  confederacy  with  professed  infidels,  like  Nicolai,  Engel,  Sulzer, 
and  the  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying,  as  they  professed,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion.  This  confederacy  was  entitled,  '*  As- 
sociation for  the  diffusion  of  light  and  truth."  And  this  is  the  place  to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  *'  the  popular  philosophers,"  as  they  were 
called,  who  openly  and  recklessly  attacked  that  revelation,  which  the 
theologians  I  have  described  were  insidiously  and  covertly  under- 
mining. 
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The  writings  of  the  EngKsh  Deists,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  exercised  a  very  pernicious  inflaence  in  Protestant  Germany ; 
and  later,  the  contemporaneous  literature  of  the  French  infidels,  so 
much  encouraged  by  Frederic  II.  excited  there  a  spirit  of  disastrous 
emalation.  A  society  was  formed  so  early  as  the  year  1735,  by  Knat- 
zen  and  Edelman,  for  the  diffusion  of  irreligious  pamphlets  and  writ- 
ings, in  which  not  only  all  Christianity  was  decried*  but  the  most  dar^ 
ing  atheism  unblushingly  avowed.  Nicolai,  whose  name  has  already 
occurred,  established,  about  the  year  1765,  at  Berlin,  a  literary  review, 
with  the  object  of  propagating  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  a  shallow  illu- 
mittism ;  and  in  that  infancy  of  Grerman  literature,  when  this  perio- 
dical had  scarcely  a  rival  to  encounter,  the  influence  it  exerted  was  more 
extensive,  than  can  at  present  be  even  conceived.  Bahrdt  and  Base- 
dow, at  the  same  time,  in  cheap  and  popular  tracts,  scattered  among  the 
lower  classes  the  poison  of  infidelity  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  Nicholai, 
were  in  close  communication  with  Weisshaupt,  who,  in  Bavaria,  had 
founded  the  order  of  the  Illuminati,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  I  may  here  observe,  that  in 
Catholic  countries  infidelity  assumes  a  very  different  aspect,  and  is 
forced  to  pursue  a  very  different  policy,  than  among  Protestant  nations. 
In  the  former  countries,  unbelief,  reprobated  by  the  Church,  driven  from 
her  commnniony  finding  her  on  every  point  a  vigilant,  unassailable,  un- 
relaxing,  unrelenting  adversaryi  is  compelled  to  hide  its  head  in  secret 
societies ;  or  if  it  brave  the  daylight,  it  then  wages  fierce,  immitigable 
warfare  with  Catholicity.  But  in  Protestant  states,  such  a  mode  of 
warfare^  on  the  part  of  infidelity,  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  for 
its  purpose.  As  it  springs  out  of  the  very  root  of  Protestantism ;  as  it 
is  but  a  natural  and  necessary  development  of  its  doctrines ;  as  it  differs 
from  the  latter  not  in  essence,  but  in  degree  only,  it  is  its  policy  (and 
we  see  it  practise  it  invariably,)  to  flatter  the  Protestant  Church,  to 
court  its  alliance,  to  mingle  with  its  teaching,  to  soften  down  its  own 
principles,  in  order  the  better  to  diffuse  them,  and  when  threatened  with 
exclusion,  to  appeal  to  Protestant  principles«  and  defy  condemnation. 

It  is  objected,  that  infidelity  abounds  as  much  in  Catholic  as  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  said,  that  Protestan- 
tism is  more  favourable  to  its  growth  than  the  rival  Church.  But  a  few 
remarks  will  suffice  to  show  the  futility  of  such  an  objection.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  true  that  Voltaire,  like  Luther,  went  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  but  while  the  Coryphaeus  of  French  infidelity  extolled  the 
Reformation,  eulogized  the  Reformers,  and  boasted  that  he  himself 
came  to  consummate  the  work  they  had  left  incomplete,  he  waged  the 
fiercest  hostility  against  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  ministers.    And 
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the  Deists  of  England  and  Protestant  Germany,  though  they  came  into 
less  immediate  collision  with  that  Church,  than  Voltaire  and  his  dis- 
ciples,  well  knew  where  their  most  powerful  and  formidable  antagonist 
was  to  be  found.  Secondly,  if  Protestantism  were  not  more  favourable 
than  Catholicity  to  the  growth  of  unbelief,  how  doth  it  happen  that  in 
those  ages,  when  th?  Catholic  Church  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
over  mind  and  manners,  over  public  and  private  life— ages,  too,  be  it 
remembered,  often  distinguished  for  a  boldness,  an  acuteness,  and  a 
depth  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  that  have  never  been  surpa88ed-4iow 
doth  it  happen,  I  say,  that  in  those  ages,  infidelity  was  a  thing  so  rare, 
so  obscure,  so  insignificant  7  How  doth  it  happen,  that  it  foUowed  so 
closely  in  the  wake  of  the  Reformation ;  that  history  makes  mention 
of  a  sect  of  Deists  in  Switzerland,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
that  in  Protestant  England,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  Deism  assumed  an  attitude  of  such  boldness,  and  attained  to 
such  fearful  vigour  and  expansion,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Protestant  Bayle  first  introduced  it  into  Cathc 
he  France;  that  Voltaire,  and  the  Encyclopedists  confessed  thev  bor- 
rowed the  weapons  for  their  an ti- Christian  warfare  from  the  armoury  of 
^e  English  Deists ;  and  that  Rousseau,  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
French  mfidels,  was  a  Protestant  by  birth,  and  only  developed  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism,  and  more  than  once  declared,  that  if  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian  religion  could  be  demonstrated  to  him,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith  t 

Thirdly,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  Socinianism  leads  by  easy  grada- 
tions  to  unbelief;  that  some  classes  of  Unitarians  are  distinguished 
from  Deists  only  by  their  belief  in  the  general  credibility  of  the  Bible  ;* 
and  that  therefore  any  Church,  which  will  show  itself  indulgent  towards 
Socinianism— any  Church  which  openly  or  covertly,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  will  foster  its  tenets,  proves  itself  thereby  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  Deism.  Now  Socinianism,  Uke  a  poisonous  plant,  cast 
off  from  the  Catholic  soil  of  Italy,  took  root  and  flourished  in  the  Pro- 
testant  communities  of  Poland,  attained  during  the  eighteenth  century 
to  a  most  rank  luxuriance  in  the  Church  of  Geneva,!  and  at  the  same 


*  A  learned  prelate  of  the  Established  Church,  the  late  Bishop  Heber,  character, 
iied  Unitananism  as  *»  a  Bjstem  which  leans  on  the  utmost  verge  of  Christian  it j,  and 
which  has  been  in  so  many  instances  a  stepping^tone  to  simple  Deism.'*  See 
Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman^  c  xhv. 

t  Rousseau,  in  his  LetUes  de  la  Montagne,  says  of  the  Geneveie  of  his  time, 
**  When  asked  if  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  they  do  not  dare  to  answer.  When  asked 
what  mysteries  they  admit,  they  still  do  not  dare  to  answer.    A  philosopher  casts  a 
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time   east  a  Uightiog  shade  over  the  Episcopal  Establishment  of 
Bngland. 

Fourthly,  if  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the  intimate  connexion  between 
Protestantism  and  infidelity,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  history  of  the 
German  Protestant  Churches  during  the  last  hundred  years.     There 
we  see  men  holding  important  offices  in  "the  Church — pastors  of  con- 
gregationsf  superintendents  of  consistories,  professors  of  theology — not 
only  reject  the  authority  of  the  symbolical  books,  and  disavow  almost 
all  those  Catholic  dogmas  which  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  had 
hitherto  retained,  but  openly  assail  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scrip* 
tares,  deny  the  integrity  and  authenticity  of  large  portions  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,  allegorize  the  prophecies,  and  disbelieve,  and 
sometimes  even  ridicule,  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible*     These 
opinions,  professed  more  or  less  openly,  carried  out  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  were  once  held  by  an  immense  majority  of  Protestant  theologi* 
ans,  and  even  in  despite  of  a  partial  reaction,  are  still  held  by  the  greater 
part.     Ytk  they  nevertheless  retain  their  functions  and  dignities  in  the 
Protestant  Chur<;h  ;  they  are  thus  enabled  to  propagate  their  doctrines 
with  impunity ;  those  Protestants,  \^ho  protest  against  their  opinions, 
still  communicate  with  them  in  sacris :  and  when  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deprive  them  of  their  offices,  it  has  been  invariably  unsuccess- 
ful.    Against  their  orthodox  opponents,  they  invariably  appeal  to  the 
right  of  free  inquiry,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  on  Protestant  grounds,  the  position  they  take  up  is  per- 
fectly impregnable.     For  if  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  belong  to 
private  judgment,  the  previous  questions  as  to  its  authenticity,  integrity, 
and  inspiration,  without  the  settlement  whereof  the  right  of  interpreta- 
tion becomes  nugatory,  must  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  individual 
reason.     Hius  has  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  form  of  infidelity 
grown  naturaUpf  immediately^  and  irresistibly^  out  of  the  very  root  of 
Protestantism.     TTie  vampire  of  rationalism,  while  it  cleaves  to  the 
bosom,  and  sucks  the  life-blood  of  the  German  Protestant  Church, 
mocks,  with  a  fiend-like  sneer,  her  impotent  efforts   to  throw  off  the 
monster — efforts  which  will  never  be  attended  with  success,  till  the  aid 
of  the  old  Mother  Church  be  called  in.     But  I  have  digressed  too  long, 
and  must  not  anticipate. 

While  obscure  writers,  like  Nicolai,  Barhdt,  and  Basedow,  were  car- 
rying  on  with  the  most  reckless  violence,  and  with  weapons  of  a  most 


rapid  glance  at  them,  and  penetratee  them  at  once;  he  sees  they  are  Ariana  or  So- 
cinUms."  A  nmilar  account  of  the  GeneveM  is  giyen  by  the  Protestant  wnter, 
Grenns. 
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shameless  ribaldry,  the  war&re  against  Christianity,  which  the  Protest* 
ant  theologians  had  insidiously  commenced,  the  great  critic,  Leasing, 
the  founder  of  the  modern  German  literature,  lent  his  powerful  support 
to  the  anti-Christian  league.  While  librarian  at  Wolfenbttttel,  he 
edited  a  work  exposed  by  Keymarus,  consisting  of  various  irreligious 
essays,  entitled  FragmenU  qf  Wdfenbvitel^  and  which,  from  the  tone 
of  earnestness,  and  dialectic  acuteness  wherein  th^  were  written,  ex- 
erted a  very  prc;iudicial  influence  over  pubUc  opinion. 

The  vigorous  mind  of  Lessing  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  ahal* 
low  illuminism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his  irreligious  prdduc* 
tions  seemed  oftener  to  spring  out  of  a  desire  to  torment  the  orthodox 
Lutherans  of  his  day,  than  to  be  the  result  of  his  own  inmost  convic* 
tion.  Sometimes  he  pushed  his  unbelief  even  to  the  Pantheism  of  6pi« 
noza ;  and  sometimes  again  he  took  up  the  Catholic  sidei  and  with  that 
dialectic  art,  in  which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  proved  the  neceaisity 
of  tradition  for  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

The  name  of  Lessing  leads  me  naturally  to  speak  of  the  German 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  its  relation  to  religion.  This 
literature,  considered  as  a  whole,  if  not  always  decidedly  hostile,  was  at 
least  perfectly  alien  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  As  the  Protestant 
theology  of  the  day  was  fast  reviving  the  doctrines  and  morality  of  pa« 
ganism :  so  this  literature,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  strove  to  awaken 
an  exclusive  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  moral  and  social  institutions, 
the  manners,  the  customs,  the  feelings,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the 
heathen  world.  We  all  know  what  injurious  effects  the  sudden  revival 
and  too  partial  cultivation  of  the  old  classical  literature  produced  in  the 
fifteenth  century !  Yet  if  in  an  age,  when^  in  despite  of  the  growing  lax^ 
ity  and  corruption  of  manners,  the  tone  of  society  was  still  eminently  Ca- 
tholic, and  the  Church  yet  held  such  an  immense  sway  over  the  minds 
and  conduct  of  men,  an  ill-directed  classical  enthusiasm  was  attended 
with  such  mischief  and  danger ;  what  must  be  the  result,  at  a  time  when 
Christianity  was  almost  entirely  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  many  ; 
when  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  day,  instead  of  checkings  eacour^ 
aged  the  advances  of  heathenism  $  and  when  the  new  Hellenic  eathu" 
aiasts  called  up  the  genius  of  paganism,  not  timidly,  but  openly  and 
boldly, — not  in  mere  translations  and  commentaries  as  heretofore,  but 
in  the  popular  poetry,  in  the  drama,  the  romance,  the  critical  essay, 
and  the  philosophic  dialogue  ?  And  when  the  evocators  were  endued 
with  that  power  of  seduction,  those  irresistible  magical  spells,  that  be« 
longed  to  the  genius  of  a  Lessing,  a  Herder,  a  Schiller,  a  Schelling, 
and  aGothe? 

Thus  the  new  literature,  which  was  a  child  of  the  new  Protestant 
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theology*  tended  much  to  confinn  its  authority,  and  extend  its  in- 
fluence. 

Of  Herder,  Frederic  Schlegelt  in  hia  history  of  literature,  says,  '<  in 
his  earlier  life  he  had  pursued  a  better  path,  and  sought  to  find  in  the 
primitive  revelation  the  clue  to  all  traditions,  to  all  sagas,  to  all  philoso' 
phy  and  mythology ;  and  so  we  must  the  more  regret,  that  in  his  later 
years  he  should  have  abandoned  that  light,  and  at  last  have  totally 
sunk  down  into  the  fashionable  ways  of  a  mere  shallow  and  insipid  illu- 
minism."* 

Schiller  was  one  possessed  of  high  intellectual  endowments^  and 
noble  qualities  of  heart,  which)  in  a  more  genial  clime,  and  under 
kindlier  influences,  would  have,  doubtless,  produced  far  different  fruits : 
but,  as  it  IB,  we  see  a  generous  plant,  whose  foliage  was  too  often  nip^ 
ped  and  blighted  by  the  icy  breath  of  a  rationalist  theology.  The  most 
pernicious  influence,  however,  over  the  public  mind,  was  exerted  by  the 
mighty  genius  of  Gothe.  His  cold,  worldly-minded  egotism—his  epi- 
curean aversion  to  all  energetic  patriotism  and  self-devoted  heroism— > 
his  subtle,  disguised  sensuality-^is  utter  indiflerence  for  all  religious 
belief — and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  false  idolatry  for  art,  and  his  heathen- 
ish enthusiasm,  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  the  most  seductive  poetry, 
were  most  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  of  all  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue.  Yet  Gothe,  too,  had  occasional  glimpses  of  the  truth.  In 
his  autobiography  we  find  an  interesting  description  of  the  extraordi- 
nary love  for  the  Catholic  liturgy  and  ceremonial,  that  had  captivated 
his  heart  in  boyhood.  And  even  in  later  y^ars  this  feeling  had  not 
entirely  died  away  ;  for  the  same  work  contains  some  splendid  pages 
on  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  where  their  mutual 
connexion,  and  their  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  human 
heart,  aiid  the  necessities  of  human  life,  are  set  forth  with  a  depth 
of  thought,  and  a  beauty  of  diction,  not  surpassed  by  any  Catholic 
divine,  f 


*  HMtorr  of  literature  (in  German,)  vol.  ii.  p.  984.    Vienna,  1899. 

t  There  'ia  jwt  above  Btngen,  on  the  Rhine,  a  beantiftil  little  Catholio  < 
dedicated  to  St.  Roch,  commanding  a  Miperb  view  of  the  river,  and  where  the  i 
aboonds  With  the  meet  glorioos  recolleetione  in  the  eccleaastical  and  civil  history  of 
Germany.  To  this  church,  which  Gdthe  several  times  visited,  he  presented  an  altar* 
piece ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  said,  **  Whenever  I  enter  this  choreh  I  always  wish  I 
were  a  Catholic  priest**  Hiis  great  poet  was  abo  a  fervent  admirer  of  tlie  old 
German  Catholic  schools  of  painting,  of  the  fomteenth  and  fifteenth  oentoriei.  ITiat 
eminent  convert.  Dr.  William  von  Schiitx,  relates  the  foDowing  remarhable  obserra- 
tion  which  OAthe  once  made  to  him  on  this  snbjeet.  On  contemplating  a  paintiag 
of  the  old  German  school,  Gdthe  obeenred,  **  Doyfn  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
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But  if  the  polite  literature  of  this  period  was  so  propitious  to  thd 
growth  and  spread  of  Rationalism,  the  remark  applies  with  far  greater 
force  to  the  systems  of  philosophy  that  exerted  so  great  an  influence 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
present.     "The  new  philosophic  systems,"  says  Dr.  D5Ilinger,  ••  con* 
ceived,  born,  and  hred  in  Protestantism,  aided  and  promoted  the  pro- 
gress of  Rationalism.     The  Kantian  philosophy  declares  the  religion 
of  reason  to  be  the  only  true  one.     The  ecclesiastical  faUh^  that  is  to 
8ay»  faith  in  the  truths  of  a  positive  revelation,  is  there  opposed   to 
the  religious  faith  whose  purport  may  be  derived  from  every  man's 
own  reason.     Revealed  religion,  according  to  this  system,  can  and 
ought  to  be  nought  else,  but  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  easier  introduction  of 
rational  religion :  the  ecclesiastical  faith  will  by  degrees  become  ex- 
tinct, and  give  place  to  a  pure  religion  of  reason,  alike  evident  to  all 
the  world.     In  conformity  with  these  principles,  a  new  rule  was  set  up 
for   the  interpretation  of  Scripture:  to  wit,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  Bible,  save  the  mere  religion  of  reason,  and  that  every 
thing  else  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  veil,  or  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  popular  notion  of  the  time,  or  as  the  private  opinion  of  the  sacred 
writer.    AH  these  theories  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  favourite  opin- 
ions of  the  day ;  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  extraordinary  ap* 
probation  which  this  philosophic  system  received  on  the  part  of  so  many 
Protestant  theologians.     By  the  side  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  the 
rival  system  of  Jacobi  found  its  partisans  among  the  Protestant  divines ; 
and  this  philosophy  wa§  no  less  incompatible  with  the  Christian  religion 
than  that  of  Kant.     According  to  Jacobi,  religion,  like  all  philosophic 
science,  depends  on  a  natural  immediate  faith— an  indemonstrable  per- 
ception of  the  true  and  the  spiritual ;  and  any  other  revelation  besides 
this  inward  one  doth    not  exist.     '*  To  the  true  religion,''  says  he, 
in  his  work  pn  Divine  things,  "  no  outward  form  can  be  ascribed,  as 
the  sole  and  necessary  shape  of  its  substance ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
utter  absence  of  all  forms  is  characteristic  of  its  very  essence.     As  the 
glory  of  God  lay  hidden  in  Christ,  so  it  lies  hidden  in  every  man." 
Lastly,  as  regards  the  philosophy  of  identity,*  '*  Some  of  its  disciples, 
especially  the  theologian  Daub,  have,  doubtless,  more  justly  appreciated 
the  speculative  value  of  some  Christian  dogmas.     But  none  have  sue- 

A  ipirit  of  indeacribable  gwectness,  nolacc  and  hope,  seems  to  live  and  breathe  in  all 
these  paintings — cvezy  thing  in  them  seems  to  announce  the  kingdom  of  hearen. 
Bat»**  he  added,  **  since  the  Refonnation,  something  painful,  desolate,  almost  eyil, 
eharacterizea  works  of  art;  and,  instead  of  faith,  scepticism  is  <^en  tnuosparent."** 
Katholische  Stimmen,  p.  8d. 
*  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  pantheistic  philosophy  of  Schellmg. 
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ceeded  in  demonstrating  the  compatibility  of  the  general  principles 
of  this  philosophic  system  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  followers  of  this  philosophy  put  forth 
assertions,  which  are  at  open  variance  with  the  primary  dogmas  of  that 
religion.  Among  these  we  may  include  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  in 
history  the  absolute  first  becomes  personally  conscious  of  himself,  and 
that  all  things  divided  will  finally  return  to  identity:  a  doctrine  which 
annihilates  all  personality.*'  * 

Emboldened  and  confirmed  by  these  philosophical  speculations,  the 
theological  Rationalism  assumed  a  more  decided  tone,  and  pursued  a 
more  daring  course*  Wegscheider,  De  Wette,  Schott,  Paulus,  Bret- 
schneider,  Rohr,  and  others,  successively  arose,  who  denied  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  disputed  the  authenticity  of  many  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  explained  away  the  Prophecies,  rejected  and 
ridiculed  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  threw  out  imputations 
on  the  intentions  of  the  apostles,  arraigned  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
Saviour  himself;  and  lastly,  contested  the  necessity,  and  even  possi- 
bility of  a  supernatural  revelation.  The  game  of  the  old  Gnostic 
sects  ivas  revived.  On  the  most  arbitrary  assumptions  and  frivolous 
hypotheses,  entire  books  of  Scripture  were  rejected ;  the  genuineness 
of  the  roost  important  passages  of  the  Bible  was  disputed ;  even  the 
authenticity  of  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels  was  assailed ;  till  at  last, 
as  Reinhard  once  observed,  '^  whoever  wished  to  obtain  the  applause  of 
the  critical  journals,  was  obliged  to  declare  some  Scripture  spurious,  or 
attack  some  established  doctrine."  But  between  these  Rationalists 
and  the  early  heretics,  with  whom  I  have  compared  them,  there  is  an 
important  difiTerence  to  be  observed.  The  latter  called  in  question  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  various  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  not  on 
critical  grounds,  but  from  polemical  motives ;  they  were  led  on  to  these 
assaults  on  the  Scripture  by  an  impassioned  fancy,  heated  with  strange, 
extravagant  and  perverse,  though  often  ingenious  systems  of  philosophy. 
Among  their  modern  imitators,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  cold,  cri- 
tical understanding,  directed  by  a  mere  negative  hostility  to  the  Chris* 
tian  religion,  which  engaged  in  these  attacks  on  the  Bible. 

The  men  who  treated  the  Scriptures,  that  they  still  affected  to  con- 
sider as  the  sole  source  and  standard  of  faith,  with  such  audacious  irre- 
verence— such  atrocious  profanity— <;ould  not  be  expected  to  pay  much 
regard  to  the  doctrines  they  taught,  not  even  to  those  for  which  the 
elder  Protestants,  while  they  tore  them  from  all  living  connexion  with 
other  Christian  dogmas,  had   professed  such  exclusive   attachment. 

*  See  Dftllinger,  Kiiehongeeehichte,  pp.  39^-4.  ^ 
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Accordiiigly.  we  find  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity 
•f  our  Saviour,  origiaal  sin,  Christ's  atonement  and  satisfaction,  justi- 
jfication,  grace,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  even  of  the  two 
retained  by  the  old  Lutheran  church — baptism  and  the  Jjord's  Supper 
^-positively  rejected,  or  explained  away,  or  debased  to  the  lowest  point 
of  insignificance,  by  these  Rationalist  divines.  Even  the  dogma  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  passed  for  a  mere  figurative  representation 
of  the  idea  of  immortality  ;  and  the  eternity  of  future  torments  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  mere  chimera. 

There  is  always  the  closest  connexion  between  the  doctrinal  and 
the  ethical  system  of  any  sect.     In  conformity  with  their  frightful  du- 
atism,  we  see  the  ancient  Gnostics  alternate  between  the  most  extrava- 
gant asceticism  and  the  wildest  lust.     The  Arians,  by  denying  the 
divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  had  narrowed  and  choked  up  all  the  chan- 
nels of  grace,  and  were  accordingly  ever  remarkable  for  a  low  tone  of 
morality.     The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  their  doctrine 
of  justification,  swore  eternal  enmity  to  all  the  heroic  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  effectually  dried  up  that  mighty  stream  of  charity,  which 
had  fertilized  and  embellished  our  European  soil,  and  covered  it  with 
countless  institutions,  formed  to  glorify  God,  and  solace,  sustain,  and 
exalt  humanity.     The  Rationalists,  who  so  far  outran  the  early  Re- 
formers in  extravagance  and  blasphemy  of  teaching,  outstripped  them, 
too,  in  the  licentiousness  of  their  moral  code ;  for  what  was  more  natu- 
ral than  that  they,  who  had  revived  the  principles  of  Paganism,  should 
revive  her  morals  also  t     Accordingly,  the  theologians,  Doderlein  and 
Caunabich,  among  other  things,  roundly  assert,  that  fornication  is 
blameless,  and  is  not  interdicted  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.*    Every 
branch  of  theological  learning  was  subjected  by  degrees  to  the  potent 
dissolvents  of  these  subtle  chemists ;  till  at  last,  after  the  process  of 
evaporation,  a  substance  less  Christian  than  Mohammedanism  was 
found  as  the  residuum. 

These  doctrines  of  unbelief,  taught  by  the  immense  majority  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  penetrated  by  degrees  among  all  classes  of  the  laity, 
and  led  to  the  general  neglect  of  Divine  service,  to  the  perversion  of 
youth  in  the  establishments  of  education,  to  the  desecration  of  the  Sab* 
bath,  the  fearful  multiplication  of  divorce,  and  to  general  dcmoraliza- 
tkMi« 

Yet  a  system  so  void,  so  absurd,  so  repugnant  to  Christian  sentiment, 
ooold  not  long  subsist  without  provoking  a  powerful  reaction,  especial- 


•  See  thii  fiict  stated  in  Dftlliziger's  CantnmaSion  of  Harti^t  Church  Hittory  (in 
German,)  p.  985.    Landahat,  1828. 
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iy  ftmoiig  a  people  like  the  Germans,  so  remarkable  for  deep  feeHng 
und  inqaisitive  intellect.  This  coarse  and  vulgar  Rationalism,  whose 
flourishing  era  was  from  the  year  1790  to  1810,  now  met  with  vigor* 
ous  opponents  in  the  Theologians,  Reinhard,  Storr,  Flatt,  Kleuker, 
Tittman,  and,  more  recently,  Neander,  Tholuck>  Hengstenberg,  and 
several  others ;  who,  in  the  vaf ioas  departments  of  dogmatic  theology, 
exegesis,  and  Church  history,  have*  with  considerable  learning  and 
ability,  striven  to  infiise  more  Christian  principles  into  the  minds  of 
tiieir  fellow  religionists.  In  the  ranks  of  these  more  orthodox  divines, 
however,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  uniformity  of  doctrine  among  themselves, 
or  concurrence  with  the  formularies  of  the  old  Lutheran  Church»  The 
articles  of  that  Church  on  original  sin,  on  the  atonement,  on  the  impu* 
tation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  on  the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Sup* 
per,  and  on  the  eternity  of  future  torments,  are  in  part  rejected  by  some 
of  their  number.  Schleiermacher,  and  after  him  Neander,  have  re*- 
vived  the  heresy  of  Sabellius ;  and  Tholuck  has  declared  the  Trinity  to 
be  no  fandaniental  article  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  a  later  invention 
of  the  schoolmen.*  So  we  see  those,  who  at  Berlin  pass  for  High 
Church  divines,  would  at  Oxford,  and  even  at  Cambridge,  be  looked 
upon  as  low,  very  low^  Churchmen. 

A  small  party,  called  **01d  Lutherans,''  and  headed  by  a  fiery 
preacher  named  Claudius  Harms,  is  the  only  one  now  existing  which  up» 
holds  in  all  its  vigour,  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  It  is  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  only,  that  these  religionists  appear  to  have  taken  deep  rooU 
They  are  strenuous  opponents  of  the  union  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvimsfic  Churches,  brought  about,  in  1617,  by  the  late  King  of  Prus* 
sia,  as  well  as  to  the  new  liturgy,  which,  in  consequence  of  that  union, 
the  same  monarch  enforced  on  all  the  Protestant  Churches  in  his  do» 
minions.  Refusing  to  hold  communion  with  the  new  mongrel  Church, 
on  which  his  Prussian  majesty  had  bestowed  the  pompous  epithet  of 
^  Evangelical,"  these  old  Lutherans  resorted  for  worship  to  secret  con^ 
venticles,  which  were  often  broken  up  by  the  military  and  police. 
Their  ministers  were  sometimes  thrown  into  prison,  sDmetimes  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  to  America,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  resolute  con* 
test  was  carried  on  by  them  with  the  Prussian  government,  until,  on  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  present  enlightened  sovereign  of  that 
country,  the  men  whom  Luther,  could  he  return  to  Germany,  would 
alone  recognize  as  his  true  spiritual  sons,  were  admitted  to  the  blessings 
of  fall  religious  toleration. 

Tlie  late  King  of  Prussia  had  long  cherished  the  darling  project  of 


•  See  DdUinger,  ibid.  p.  942. 
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ttniting  the  Lutheran  and  Calrinistie  Churches.  Looking  at  the  i 
ter  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier,  he  thought  the  junction  of  two  such  pow« 
eiful  hodies  would  present  a  bolder  front  to  the  Roman  adTersary ;  and 
he  therefore  seized  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  celebration  of  the 
tricentenary  festiTal  of  the  Reformation,  to  carry  his  scheme  into  exe- 
cution* His  majesty  had  also,  during  his  stay  at  Vienna,  in  1814,  been 
much  impressed  with  the  beauty,  the  majestyt  and  the  touching  holiness 
of  the  Catholic  liturgy.  He  therefore  conceiyed,  that  by  the  introduce 
tion  of  some  of  its  forms  and  ceremonies  into  the  Protestant  service^ 
that  service  would  then  possess  greater  attractions  for  its  followers :  the 
churches,  in  consequence,  would  be  better  attended ;  and  a  new  barrier 
thus  raised  up  against  the  progress  of  irreligion.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  new  liturgy  he  devised  for  what  Ins  since  been  called  **  the 
Evangelical  Church." 

The  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches,  begun 
in  Prussia  in  the  year  1817,  was  adopted  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  in  1819, 
in  the  kingdom  of  WOrteroberg  in  1820,  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  in  1821. 

Yet  the  success  of  this  royal  work  was  more  than  problematical. 
The  more  violent  Lutherans,  as  we  have  seen,  refusing  assent  to  the 
new  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  seceded  from  the  Established  Church 
of  Prussia,  and  held  separate  conventicles.  Even  some  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  adhered  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  took  exceptions  to  seve- 
ral forms  and  ceremonies  introduced  into  the  new  liturgy,  as  being  of 
**  a  too  Popish  character ;"  and  thus,  as  regards  public  worship*  the  de- 
sired uni  ormity  was  but  imperfectly  attained.  The  wish,  so  credit»- 
ble  to  the  honest,  but  sadly  misguided  sovereign,  who  lately  swayed 
the  Prussian  sceptre,  to  infuse,  by  an  imitation  of  parts  of  the  Catho- 
lic ceremonial,  more  dignity  and  unction  into  the  public  service  of  his 
own  religious  community,  was  still  more  fallacious.  The  Catholic 
understands  the  secret  spring  whence  flows  that  unction — that  sacred 
charm — that  awe  and  majesty  in  his  worship,  which  rivet  the  sensee 
and  win  the  hearts  of  all  beholders.  He  knows  that  it  is  the  great 
dogma  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  that  gives  life,  and  significancy,  and 
importance,  to  all,  even  the  minutest  forms  of  his  public  liturgy. 

But  such  an  appreciation  of  things  is  impervious  to  the  Protestantv 
and  most  of  all  to  the  Calvinist  (for  the  late  King  of  Prussia  was  l^ 
birth  and  education  a  Calvinist)  ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  certain  set  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  when  detached  from  their  natural  connexion, 
and  separated  from  the  doctrine  that  alone  imparted  to  them  meaning 
and  efficacy,  should  not  produce  the  same  fruits  in  the  Protestant  as  in 
the  Cath(^  worship,  was  to  him  an  incomprehensible  mystery.. 
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If  rrom  the  considenition  of  worship  we  proceed  to  that  of  doctrine^ 
we  shall  find  that  the  ^  union  "  was  attended  with  even  far  less  happy 
results.  **  The  Calvinists,  in  Germany  at  least/'  says  Dr.  Dollinger., 
^  no  longer  attached  importance  to  their  founder's  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination  ;  and  the  Lutherans  had  for  the  most  part  given  up  the 
iAd  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  had 
adopted  the  Zwinglian  theory.  The  authority  of  the  symbolical  books 
was  at  an  end ;  and  therefore,  as  regarded  dogmas«  no  important  obsta- 
cle appeared  in  the  way  of  the  desired  union.  Hence,  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  conjunction  of  the  two  communions, 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic,  was,  in  the  year  1617,  brought  about 
without  any  difficulty.  The  differences  of  belief  in  regard  to  the 
Lord's  Sapper,  that  still  prevailed  among  the  people,  might  in  the  opin^ 
ion  of  the  theologians  be  still  allowed  to  continue  under  the  union.  In 
the  reception  of  the  outward  £ucharistic  signs,  every  individual  was 
allowed  to  think  what  he  pleased.  Thus,  according  to  this  new  theory, 
signs  are  the  thing  essential,  but  what  should  be  understood  by  those 
signs  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  The  union  was  made  to  consist 
in  the  mere  declaration,  that  the  members  were  united  ;  and  the  new 
community  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Church"* 
Thus  in  our  times  was  brought  about  the  union  of  two  communities, 
differing  on  the  most  important  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity— an  union  which,  whenever  proposed  in  the  age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion* was  stigmatized  as  an  abomination  by  Luther  and  his  early  fol- 
lowers. As  the  very  principle  and  constitution  of  such  an  alliance 
pre8up(X)ses  religious  indifference,  so  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  con* 
firm  and  diffuse  it ;  and  what  the  late  King  of  Prussia  and  his  coun- 
sellors devised  as  an  instrument  for  checking  the  progress  of  irreligion, 
has  conduced  to  its  further  spread  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

But  the  principal  element  of  hope  in  Protestant  Germany  is,  un- 
doubtedly. Pietism.  The  great  reform,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Spener  attempted,  and  to  a  certain  estent  brought 
about,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  has  been  ably  described  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  work  now  translated.  It  was  the  aim  of  Spener  to  in- 
fuse into  that  Church  more  of  the  ethical  element,  in  opposition  to  the 
dry  and  steril  dogmatism  of  its  symbolical  books ;  to  insist  on  the  in- 
ward, moral,  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  man  ;  and  to  reform  discipline 
and  morals  in  his  own  religious  community.  He  was  the  first  to  under- 
mine the  authority  of  the  Lutheran  formularies ;  and  thereby  he 
unconsciously  prepared  the  way  for  that  great  revolution  of  Rationalism, 


•  Hanbach  der  KixchengoMhicbte,  ibrtgeMtzt  vob  DiUlinger,  p  906-7. 
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which,  as  we  have  seen*  has  shattered  to  pieces  the  fabric  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxy.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Spener's  disciples  united  with 
those  of  Zinzendorf,  and  assumed  ever  more  and  more  a  sectarian  char* 
.  acter;  but  though  discountenanced  and  reprobated  by  the  orthodox 
Lutherans,  they  form,  in  the  words  of  Moehler,  ^  the  true  salt  of  their 
Church." 

In  the  genera]  shipwreck  of  Ph>te8tantt8m,  visible  in  our  time,  this 
party  appeared  to  many  to  ofier  the  only  plank  of  safety*  And  hence 
their  numbers  have  been  swelled,  and  their  influence  and  importance 
vastly  augmented,  by  the  accession  of  the  most  aUe  and  learned  Pro* 
testant  theologians,  who,  in  their  war  against  RationaKsm,  have  put 
forward  the  Pietists  as  the  vanguard.  This  party,  as  now  constituted^ 
is  united  rather  by  a  general  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and 
a  sense  of  piety,  than  by  any  defined  set  of  doctrines.  The  belief  in 
a  supernatural  revelation,  in  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  in  the  prophecies  and  miracles  it  relates,  seems  to  be  the 
only  bond  of  union  ;  for  as  to  special  dogmas  there  is  much  division  of 
opinion  ;*  and  there  are  even  some  Pietists  who  call  in  question  our 
Lord's  divinity. 

Like  some  of  our  own  Methodists,  they  are  distinguished  for  a  more 
careful  culture  of  the  religious  feelings,  than  the  bulk  of  Protestants ; 
they  are  assiduous  in  prayer  and  in  Bible-reading,  active  in  the  dis- 
semination of  religious  tracts,  and  liberal  in  pecuniary  contributions 
towards  missionary  objects  ;  and  though  much  less  numerous  than  the 
Rationalists,  they  make  up  for  that  deficiency,  by  superiority  of  learning 
and  talents,  greater  energy  of  zeal,  and  higher  moral  worth.  Though, 
like  the  English  sectaries  with  whom  I  have  compared  them,  they 
often  evince  a  bitter  sectarian  hostility  to  the  Church ;  yet,  like  them, 
whenever  they  wish  to  excite  a  devotional  feeling  among  their  followers, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  works  of  our  great  divines  and 
ascetical  writers.     The  writings  of  Taulerus,  the  great  mystic  of  the 


*  In  the  intereBtiog  German  work  I  have  already  quoted,  entitled  "  PtoteetantioD 
in  its  Self.Disaolution,**  the  divisions  amon|r  the  Pietist  theologians  are  thus  pointed 
out.  **  The  union  between  the  Protestant  theology,  and  the  belief  of  congregations, 
is  purely  illusiTe,  and  the  clergy  have  for  the  most  part  become  utterly  unfit  for  their 
calling.  How  can  they  preach  up  to  their  pariidiioners  a  faith,  which  they  do  not 
themselves  possess  7  And  when  even  they  have  one,  where  is  the  bond  of  unity  to 
keep  them  together  7  Does  not  Neander  teach  very  differently  from  Tholuck  ?  And 
Tholuck  differently  from  Hengstenbeig  7  And  Hengstenberg  differently  torn 
Krummacher?  And  Krummacher  differently  from  Draseke?  And  Dr&peke  differ, 
ently  from  Harms  7  And  Harms  differently  from  Ullman  7  And  Ullman  differently 
from  Ltlcke7  And  LClcke  dillerently  from  Olshausen?  And  so  forth.  We 
are  wcmt  to  ^>eek  of  a  Pkotestant  Churoh  l  bat  where  is  it  7'* 
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fifteenth  century^  the  treatises  of  Thomas  li  Kempis,  the  Polishes  of 
Pascal,  and  the  sermons  of  Massillon,  are  held  by  them  in  great  esti* 
roation.  On  the  whole,  in  the  desolate  waste  of  German  Protestantism, 
this  religious  party  is  like  a  rivulet,  which,  harsh,  bitter,  and  brackish, 
though  its  waters  often  be,  yet  is  cheering  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  of 
the  Christian  observer. 

Yet  among  these  new  religionists  the  same  phenomenon  has  oc- 
curred, which  the  history  of  heretical  sects  has  so  often  exhibited, 
where  religious  enthusiasm  degenerates  after  a  time  into  the  darkest, 
most  fearful  fanaticism,  and  an  ill*directed  asceticism  sinks  into  the 
most  undisguised  sensuality. 

In  Konjgsberg  a  fanatical  sect  sprang  out  of  this  pietistic  movement, 
and  which  under  the  name  of  Muckers,  held  errors  not  unlike  those  of 
some  ancient  Gnostics,  and  perpetrated  the  most  shameless  mysteries. 
These  scandalous  scenes,  in  which  together  with  others,  two  Lutheran 
pastors  and  several  persons  of  rank  were  engaged,  drew  down  a  long 
judicial  investigation.  In  Saxony  a  fanatical  pietistic  party,  headed  by 
the  pastor  Stepban^  was  forced  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  after  he 
had  exercised  over  his  followers  the  most  unbounded  despotism  in  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  matters,  and  abused  his  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
the  gratification  of  his  personal  lusts,  the  religious  community  was 
broken  up, 

Swabia  during  the  present  century  has  brought  forth  several  singular 
sects,*  many  members  whereof,  on  emigrating  to  North  America — that 
El  Dorado  of  all  false  religious  enthusiasts — have  boldly  proclaimed  and 
carried  out  their  monstrous  opinions,  preaching  up,  among  other  things, 
the  community  of  goods  and  cooununity  of  wives.f 


*  See  Hase  Kirchengeechichte,  p.  530. 

t  In  the  jear  1823,  and  in  a  part  of  German  and  Protestant  Switierland  under 
the  influence  of  the  Swabian  pietists,  a  scene  of  dreadful  religious  fanaticism  occurred, 
which  since  the  seventeenth  century  is  perfectly  unparalleled.  The  followingr  account 
of  it  is  taken  from  the  Church  History  of  a  Protestant  divine,  Dr.  Hase  of  Lcipsick. 
*'  Margaret  Peter,"  says  he,  "  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  at  Wildenspuch,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Zurich,  had  by  intercourse  with  the  Herm-hutters  and  with  Madame  de 
Krudener,  been  prepossessed  with  the  idea,  that  she  was  ezclusivoly  charged  with  the 
qiiritoal  salvation  of  the  world.  Her  tone  of  spiritual  authority  and  decisiveness 
caused  the  pious  folks  of  the  neighbourhood  to  revere  her  as  a  saint ;  and  though  she 
eren  fell  into  the  crime  of  adultery,  her  faith  in  her  own  mission  remained  unshaken. 
In  this  feeling  of  her  importance,  the  together  with  her  disciples  combated  against 
Satan  with  carnal  weapons ;  she  caused  her  spiritual  sisters  to  be  slain ;  and  pretend, 
ing  to  have  received  a  divine  command  to  sacri6ce  Christ  anew  in  her  own  person, 
she  let  herself  with  wonderful  endurance  be  crucified,  in  order  to  redeem  many  thou- 
sand souls.'* — Hasct  KirchengttehichU,  page  530. 
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Yet  while  the  p^udo-mysticism  of  Protestantism  had  run  into  such 
fearful  aberrations,  Rationalism  still  pursued  her  destructive  career.  In 
the  year  1834,  a  teacher  of  theology  at  Tdbingen,  Dr.  Strauss,  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  which,  written  with  consi- 
derable learning  and  ingenuity,  and  composed  in  a  tone  of  dogmatic 
assurance  and  imperturbable  phlegm,  concentrated  in  one  focus,  and 
raised  to  the  most  intense  degree  of  extravagance,  all  the  monstrous 
hypotheses  and  blasphemous  sophisms  put  forth  by  preceding  Rational- 
ists. Deeply  sunk  as  religious  feeling  and  principle  are  in  Protestant 
Germany,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  as  the  celebrated  Catholic 
biblical  scholar,  Flug,  observes,  this  work  has  encountered  the  most 
formidable  opposition  among  Protestant  theologians,  and  that  not  a  sin- 
gle eminent  individual  of  their  number  has  entirely  subscribed  to  its 
doctrines.  Yet  this  infamous  book,  for  which  Rationalists  of  a  less  de- 
cided stamp  had  prepared  the  way,  has  wrought  immense  mischief,  and 
precipitated  many,  especially  among  the  Protestant  laity,  into  the 
depths  of  total  unbelief.* 


*  The  theory  of  Strauw  w  as  follows :  without  abeolutel  j  callmg  in  question  the 
existence  of  our  Saviour,  he  asserts  that  the  Gospels  we  now  possess,  were  not  com- 
posed before  the  close  of  the  second  century ;  and  that  the  life,  ministry,  and  miracles 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  there  recorded,  were  purely  fictitious  representations,  traced  ac 
cording  to  that  ideal  of  the  Messiah  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

In  reply  to  this  monstrous  theory,  let  a  few  observations  suffice.  In  the  firrt  place, 
it  supposes  that  the  writings  of  all  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  contemporaries  or  imme- 
diate successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  contain  such  clear  and  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  Gospels,  and  other  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  were  forgeries 
of  the  thh-d  century.  Secondly,  it  supposes,  that  the  writings  of  St.  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenaeus,  and  others  still  more  abounding  in  such  quotations,  were  also  forgeries  of  a 
like,  or  even  later  date.  Thirdly,  that  the  heretical  literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  second  century,  numerous  fragments  whereof  survive  in  the  pages  of  the  early 
Fathers,  and  which  furnishes  such  cogent,  irrefragable,  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity,  the  genuineness,  and  sometimes  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Four  Goepels 
and  other  New  Testament  scriptures ; — ^that  this  heretical  literature,  I  say,  was  aleo  au 
orthodox  fabrication  of  the  same  period.  Fourthly,  that  the  work  written  against  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  Pagan  philosopher  Celsus,  about  the  year  176  of  our  era, 
which  admits  the  miracles  of  our  Divine  Lord  as  mattcn  of  incontestable  notoriety, 
and  refers  to  the  narratives  of  supernatural  events,  contained  in  the  historical  books 
of  Christians,  with  such  distinctness  and  accuracy,  as  to  establiHh  their  identity  with 
the  Gospels  we  now  possess  ; — that  this  work,  I  say,  composed  by  an  acute,  but  ma. 
lignant  enemy  of  our  faith,  was  a  Christian  production  of  a  subsequent  age.  Fifthly, 
that  the  Jewish  Mishna,  compiled  in  the  secund  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
which,  while  it  seeks  to  ascribe  to  fantastic  causes  the  miracles  of  Christ,  unequivo. 
cally  admits  their  reahty  ;  (miracles,  be  it  observed,  the  knowledge  whereof  came 
down  to  the  Jews  of  that  age  by  a  channel  of  tradition  totally  independent  of  Chris, 
tians)  that  the  Jewish  Mishna  was  likewise  a  Christian  fabrication.    Sixthly,  that  not 
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Strauss,  depri\red  of  his  place  of  private  teacher  of  Protestant  divinity 
in  the  University  of  Tobingen,  was  offered  a  few  years  ago,  by  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  a  theological  chair ; 
bat  an  armed  insurrection  of  the  sounder  portion  of  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation prevented  this  outrage  on  Christianity.  In  Halle,  two  years  ago, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  students  presented  a  petition  to  the  government,  that 
a  professorship  should  be  bestowed  on  this  infidel.  In  Holstein*  a  party 
called  *•  Pbilajethes,"  and  in  Berlin,  another  denominated  •*  Freemen," 
have  severally  formed  leagues  to  renounce  all  show  of  outward  commu- 
nion with  any  Christian  Church  whatsoever. 

In  the  year  I84I9  a  licentiate  of  Protestant  theology  at  the  university 
of  Bonn,  Bruno  Bauer,  published  a  work  entitled,  '*  Criticism  on  the 
Evangelical  History  of  the  Synoptics  ;'*  a  work  which  in  licentious  im- 
piety surpassed  even  that  of  Strauss.  The  pantheistic  views  of  Hegel, 
insinuated  in  Strauss's  book,  are  distinctly  avowed  by  Bauer ;  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Divine  and  the  human  consciousness  openly  proclaimed — 
and  the  personal  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul  denied.  The  author  then,  absolutely  and  without  restriction,  re- 
jects the  authenticity  and  the  credibility  of  the  whole  Gospel  History. 

The  Prussian  Government,  naturally  conceiving  it  most  absurd  and 
dangerous  that  a  man  holding  such  principles  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main a  teacher  of  divinity*  proposed  to  the  several  Protestant  theologi- 
cal faculties  within  its  dominions  the  two  foUowing  questions  :  '*  What 
point  of  view  does  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work  hold  in  re- 
gard to  Christianity,"  and  *'  whether  the  Itcentia  docendi  should  be  grant- 
ed to  him  ?"'  In  reply  to  the  two  questions  proposed,  the  several  facul- 
ties of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Halle,  Breslau,  Griefswalde,  and  Koenigsberg, 
have  published  their  opinions ;  and  no  documents  that  have  ever  appear, 
ed  throw  so  clear  and  withal  so  fearful  a  light  on  the  present  state  of 
German  Protestantism.  That  Bauer's  book  is  in  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity is  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  of  Berlin  with  one  exception,  of  the 
entire  Faculty  of  Bonn,  of  that  of  Breslau  with  one  exception,  and  of 
one  half  the  members  in  the  Faculties  of  Griefswalde  and  Ecenigsberg. 

only  did  the  whole  Chrntian  world  at  the  ckne  of  the  second  age  receive  ae  authen. 
tic  and  divine,  Scriptoret  which  were  ipnrious,  hut  alio  beUeve  them  to  have  been  in 
mnereal  draUation  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeore  before.  Lastly,  that  the  Chris, 
tisn  Church  antedated  her  own  existence  by  a  century  and  a  half,  and  succeeded  in 
enlisting  in  behalf  of  this  imposture  the  unanimous  assent  not  only  of  her  own  mem- 
bers, but  of  the  heterodox,  the  Jews,  and  the  Gentiles. 

Soch  are  the  preliminary  difficulties  that  encounter  Mr.  Strauss ;  and  when  he  has 
been  clever  enough  to  overcome  these,  his  most  arduous  task  remains ;  for  the  main 
evidences  of  Christianity  would  still  remain  unshaken. 
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That  the  work  is  eompatihU  wUh  the  essence  of  Chrutianky^  Uuugh 
opposed  only  to  its  ecclesiastical  developmerUf  is  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Marheincke  of  Berlin,  Professor  Middledorpf  of  Breslau,  and  one  half 
the  members  in  the  Faculties  of  Griefswalde  and  KoDnigsberg*  As  to 
the  second  question,  whether  the  licentia  docetuU  should  be  granted  to 
the  author,  the  opposition  to  Bauer  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  on  the 
first  question.  The  Faculty  of  Bonn,  which  passes  for  the  most  ortho- 
dox in  Protestant  Germany,  made  the  disgraceful  remark,  that  if  Bauer 
were  permitted  to  teach  theology,  there  would  be  no  hindrance  to  any 
member  of  the  Eirangelical  Church  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  invoca- 
tion of  saints  and  the  papal  supremacy  I  This,  doubtless,  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  !  But  a  greater  misfortune  it  is,  the  candid  Protes- 
tant Christian  will  confess,  to  see  a  theological  faculty,  calling  itself 
Christian,  and  Evangelical  to  boot,  place  doctrines  held  by  the  immense 
majority  of  Christians  on  the  same  level  with  the  grossest  Pan- 
theism!!'** 

Had  the  Prussian  government  proposed  the  aforesaid  questions  to 
some  other  Protestant  faculty,  like  that  of  Tfibingen  for  example,  it 
would  have  found  the  majority  of  members  probably  pronounce  a  decla* 
ration  in  favour  of  Bauer's  infamous  book ;  for  the  majority  are  there 
pantheistic.  These  dreadful  doctrines  have  obtained  alarming  currency 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  theological,  as  well  as  philo8(^hical 
faculties  at  several  Protestant  universities. 

Thus  have  I  tracked  the  restless  spirit  of  negation  through  all  its  la- 
byrinths for  the  last  hundred  years.  We  have  seen  it  first  question  the 
genuineness  of  certain  passages  and1l)Ooks  of  Scripture  ;  next  reject  the 
theory  of  Divine  inspiration ;  then  deny  the  authenticity  of  several  of 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,  and  even  Gospels  ;  and  afterwards  subvert,  one 
after  another,  all  the  Christian  dogmas  that  the  elder  Protestantism  had 
retained ;  till  at  last  it  has  reached  the  ultimate  term  of  folly  and  wick- 
edness, and  proclaimed  the  essential  identity  of  the  Divine  and  the  hu- 
man consciousness. 

As  the  old  orthodox  Lutherans  gave  way  to  the  Rationalists  of  the 
school  of  Semler,  and  these  again  to  the  Rationalists  represented  by 
Wegscheider  and  Pbulus,  so  the  latter  are  now,  by  many  of  the  rising 
generation,  forsaken  for  the  Hfythic  divines,  as  Strauss  and  his  followers 
are  denominated. 

Melancholy  as  is  the  picture  which  has  here  been  drawn  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  Protestant  Germany,  let  not  the  reader  suppose,  that  all 

•  See  '*  Gatacbten  der  Evangelisch  theologischen  Facult&ten  der  Preuanchen 
UniTenitaten  fiber  Bruno  Bauer."    Berlin,  1843. 
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hr>pes  of  a  religious  regeneration  there  are  atterly  extinct.  The  remark- 
ahle  reaction*  headed  by  her  roost  distinguished  spirits,  in  fav(yur  of  more 
Christian  views,  he  has  already  had  occasion  to  obsenre«  A  far  more 
fevourable  sign,  is  that  never  intermitting  stream  of  conversions,  that 
for  the  last  forty  years  has  set  in  towards  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
which  every  year  sees  flow  on  with  a  more  rapid  tide,  and  in  a  more 
expansive  course. 

If  among  the  middle  and  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  conversions  be 
not  near  so  numerous,  relatively  to  the  population,  as  in  Holland  and 
in  our  own  country,  yet  in  the  upper  and  more  cultivated  classes,  they 
were,  until  very  lately,  of  much  more  frequent -occurrencew  Germany 
is  peculiarly  circumstanced.  There  are  vast  districts  in  the  norths 
where  a  Catholic  priest  and  Catholic  chapel  are  objects  as  rare  as  in 
North  Wales ;  and  unfortunately,  in  several  of  those  provinces,  like 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  where  the  two  Churches  come  in  contact,  the 
loose  opinions  and  disedifying  conduct,  which  until  very  lately  were 
very  generally  prevalent  among  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  not  of  course 
calculated  to  raise  their  Church  in  the  estimation  of  Protestants.  In 
other  parts,  like  the  Rhenish  province,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and 
parts  of  Austria — districts  where  new  elements  of  religious  life  are  fer- 
menting through  the  whole  Catholic  population,  conversions  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  are  annually  on  the  increase.* 

But  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  that  perplexes  Protestant  Ger- 
many— ^the  return  to  a  higher  religious  life,  whereof  she  seems  to  have 
a  dim  anticipation — and  whereof  so  many  noble  individual  examples 
seem  to  be  the  necessary  forerunners — the  solution  of  this  great  pro* 
blem,  I  say,  mainly  depends  on  the  moral  regeneration  of  Catholic  Ger- 
many herself;  and  this  leads  me  to  the  second  part  of  this  historical 
sketch,  wherein  I  propose  briefly  to  describe  the  destinies  of  the  Ger- 
man  Catholic  Church  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

Catholic  Germany,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
bad  opposed  with  so  much  energy  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  sank 
after  the  great  convulsions  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  into  a  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  languor,  that  lasted  for  the  period  of  a  hundred 
years.  Under  the  auspices  of  Catholic  prelates,  however,  many  lauda- 
ble attempts  were  made  in  that  interval  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  Pro- 
testants with  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  Protestant  princes,  such  as  the 
Landgrave  Ernest  of  Hesse,  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  Duke  of  Hanover, 


*  For  initance,  in  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  exclaahre  of  Hunpfaiy,  though 
the  Protestant  population  lies  thinly  scattered,  five  hundred  and  forty.eight  persons  of 
TuioQs  ranks  were  in  the  year  1840  converted  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
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Frederick  Augiutus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Alexander,  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg,  were  saccessively  admitted  into  her  communion. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  principalities  in  Germany,  though  on 
the  whole  conducive  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  people,  were  in  a 
spiritual  point  of  view  attended  with  great  disadvantages.  The  pre- 
ktes,  too  exclusively  engaged  with  cares  of  state,  often  entirely  aban- 
doned to  their  coadjutors  the  spiritual  administration  of  their  dioceses ; 
and  there  were  instances  in  the  last  century,  where  the  character  of  the 
bishop  seemed  entirely  merged  in  that  of  the  prince.* 

That  a  certain  share  of  political  power  and  influence  is  necessary  to 
the  episcopacy,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  interests  of  religion  and 
morality,  as  well  as  of  the  Church's  proprietary  rights — ^for  the  conser- 
vation of  order,  and  the  promotion  of  popular  freedom,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted.  That,  moreover,  the  temporal  sovereignty  enjoy- 
ed by  the  Holy  See  was  a  means  devised  by  Divine  Providence  for  pre- 
serving intact  its  spiritual  independence,  the  most  superficial  glance 
over  the  page  of  history  may  suffice  to  convince  us«  But  whether  in 
bishoprics,  where  independence  is  not  of  the  same  vital  importance ; 
which  possess  not  the  same  promise  of  indefectibility  and  Divine  assis- 
tance,  and  consequently  are  devoid  of  the  same  guarantees  against  the 
abuses  and  dangers  attendant  on  the  possession  of  secular  power,  such 
extensive  political  jurisdiction  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
is  a  matter  exceedingly  questionable. 

It  was  not  so  much,  however,  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pre- 
lates, as  the  too  exclusively  aristocratic  composition  of  the  capitular 
bodies,  that  operated  so  prejudicially  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church. 
The  priesthood,  as  it  holds  the  office  of  mediator  between  all  ranks  of 
society,  should  itself  represent  the  blending  of  all  classes  ;  and  as  nobi- 
lity is  calculated  to  infuse  into  it  moderation  of  temper  and  dignity  of 
habits,  KO  the  commonalty  pours  into  it  a  perpetual  stream  of  energy, 
talent,  and  popular  sympathy.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
the  n(»blest  example  has  ever  been  set  by  Rome,  whose  Sacred  College 


*  An  anecdote,  iUustrative  of  the  observation  in  the  text,  ii  related  of  one  of  the 
electors  of  Majence  in  the  last  century.  Passingr  in  his  caniagre  one  day  throagh  the 
streets  of  his  capital,  he  saw  a  man  taken  suddenly  very  ilL  He  stopped  his  carriage, 
and  bade  his  footman  fetch  a  clergyman  from  a  neighbouring  church ;  and  seemed 
totally  to  forget  that  he  himself  was  invested  with  powers  to  render  the  poor  man 
spiritiAl  aid. 

Yet  there  were  other  ecclesiastical  potentates  (and  among  these  the  Prinecbishops 
of  Wiirsburg,)  who  to  the  last  remained  true  to  the  spirit  of  their  Nicred  profession, 
and  spent  their  ample  revenues  in  promoting  the  mteiests  of  religion,  and  the  moral 
and  temporal  well-being  of  their  subjects. 
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has  in  every  ftge  been  open  to  virtue  and  meritj  in  the  hunoblest,  as  wefl 
as  in  the  highest  ranks  of  life ;  and  where  it  has  so  often  happened*  as 
even  at  this  moment  is  the  case,  that  the  son  of  a  peasant  sits  clad  in 
the  Roman  purple  by  the  side  of  a  brother  of  the  first  Christiail 
emperor. 

The  members  of  the  German  Chapters,  thus  exclusively  composedi 
were  too  often  listless  and  given  up  to  ease,  indifferent  to  literature^ 
little  concerned  about  the  great  objects  and  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
evincing  activity  only  in  the  obscure  intrigues  that  preceded  and  ac- 
companied the  election  of  a  bishop. 

If  We  except  the  laudable  labours  of  the  BenedictineSf  and  the  ex* 
cellent  writings  of  the  Brothers  Walenburg,  I  he  theological  literature 
of  that  period  was  mostly  confined  to  petty  polemical  skirmishes ;  while 
in  tbe  schods,  divinity,  finding  few  able  expositors,  was  taught  in  the 
roost  dry,  tasteless,  and  mechanical  manner* 

But  in  the  reign  of  the  excellent  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  a  better 
spirit  arose*  Popular  education  was  considerably  extended,  the  theolo- 
gical schoob  underwent  great  improvements ;  and  the  method  of  in* 
struction  then  adopted  has  been  found  so  excellent,  as  to  be  ever  since 
retained.  Towards  the  dose  of  this  reign,  however,  the  Jansenists 
became  active  and  influential  |  a  spirit  of  unworthy  distrust  towards 
the  Holy  See  began  to  display  itself;  the  odious  placet  on  all  papal 
bttUs  was,  in  imitation  of  France*  established ;  and  the  evil  genius,  that 
so  oAen  blighted  all  salutary  reforms  in  the  eighteenth  century,  here 
again  exerted  its  baneful  influence. 

Those  principles  of  hostility  to  papal  and  episcopal  power,  which 
characterized  the  French  Jansenists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
distracted  and  convulsed  the  Gailican  Church,  at  the  moment  when  she 
needed  all  her  combined  energies  and  resources  in  order  to  resist  un- 
belief, found  their  way  into  Catholic  Germany ;  where  the  relaxation 
of  discipline,  and  the  growing  lukewarmness  among  a  large  portion  of 
the  clergy  and  buty,  presented  a  too  favourable  soil  to  the  growth  of 
such  principles.  They  found  an  organ  and  defender  in  John  Nicholas 
von  Uontheim,  suffragan  bishop  to  the  Elector  of  Treves,  who  under 
the  name  of  Febronius,  published,  in  the  year  1763,  a  work  against  the 
authority  of  the  Hol>  See,  under  the  pretence  that  by  the  depression 
of  prerogatives  peculiarly  odious  to  Protestants,  the  return  of  the  latter 
to  the  Catholic  Church  might  be  more  easily  brought  about.  "  Hence 
he  asserted,"  says  Dr.  DoUinger,  **  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
is  not  monarchical,  that  it  was  not  Christ,  but  the  Church,  that  had  con« 
ferred  on  the  Roman  pontifl»  the  supremacy;  that  the  pope  has, 
indeed,  an  authority  over  all  Churches,  but  no  proper  jurisdiction ;  that 
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his  saperiority  among  biahops  is  no  more  than  the  precedency  allotted 
to  the  president  or  speaker  of  a  parliament ;  and  that  he  can  indeed 
make  laws,  but  that  they  receive  a  binding  force  only  through  the 
wumimous  adhesion  of  all  bishops."*  The  author,  moreoveri  counselled 
princes  to  hold  back  the  papal  bulls,  in  order  to  impede  the  intercourse 
of  their  Churches  with  Rome,  and  thereby  to  force  the  latter  into  con- 
cessions ;  and  also,  with  the  advice  of  their  prelates,  to  take  in  hand 
the  reform  of  those  national  Churches.  This  work,  condemned  by  the 
Holy  See,  and  proscribed  by  several  German  bishops,  called  forth  able 
replies  from  several  distinguished  divines  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Yet 
the  principles  it  inculcated,  exercised  for  a  long  time  a  most  fatal  influ« 
ence  over  public  opinion,  passed  into  the  teaching  of  the  theological 
schools,  furnished  the  secular  power  with  most  formidable  weapons 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  led  to  the  degradation  and 
oppression  of  the  German  clergy.  ' 

While  such  principles  were  leading  minds  astray,  a  prince  arose, 
who  was  destined  to  enforce  them  in  public  life,  and,  by  his  great 
power,  give  to  them  the  most  fatal  extension  and  diffusion.  Imbued 
with  the  maxims  of  thb  insidious  Jansenism,  as  well  as  with  many  of 
the  false  principles  of  Illuminism ;  vain,  frivolous,  and  egotistical,  yet 
not  devoid  of  benevolent  feelings,  the  perverted  philanthropy  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  was  the  curse  of  his  subjects.  While  with  the  view 
of  improving  the  happiness  of  his  people,  he  ventured  on  crude,  pre-* 
cipitate,  violent  political  reforms,  that  often  infringed  on  their  liberties, 
violated  their  ancient  customs,  and  were  repugnant  to  their  feehngs : 
his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  that  originated  likewise  in  a  true  or  affected 
eeal  for  the  advancement  of  piety,  were  still  more  unsuccessful.  True 
to  the  counsels  of  Febronius,  he  prescribed  by  ordinance  the  royal  placet 
as  a  necessary  condition  to  the  reception  of  all  papal  bulls,  whether  of  a 
doctrinal  or  a  disciplinary  kind,  forbade  recurrence  to  Rome  in  all  mat* 
ters,  and  took  upon  himself  to  transfer  the  right  of  giving  dispensations, 
in  matrimonial  cases,  from  the  Holy  See  to  the  bishops  of  his  own  do* 
minions.  He  next  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  heads  of 
retigious  houses  within  his  states  and  their  superiors  at  Rome ;  pro* 
acribed  all  the  contempkitive  orders,  and  tolerated  none  but  those  dedi- 
cated to  the  care  of  soulst  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  the  instruction 
of  youth  $  and  at  last,  with  few  exceptions,  dissolved  all  the  monasteries, 
confiscated  their  property,  and  applied  it  to  the  endowment  of  parishes, 
the  foundation  of  schools,  and  the  building  of  barracks.  His  reforming 
seal  was  then  exerted  on  the  public  liturgy  and  worship,  where  the 

•  DOUaiffM^  C^Dtnraation  of  Hortig't  Chiueh  Hiitoiy  (in  Gecman,)  p.  871. 
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ioDovatioas  he  introduced  attested  at  once  the  littleness  of  his  mind 
and  his  reckless  arrogance.  The  numeroos  confraternities  devoted  to 
exercises  of  piety,  and  the  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy,  this 
ruthless  enemy  of  the  Church  abolished  also.  The  education  of  clerical 
students  was  withdrawn  from  the  eye  of  the  bishops ;  episcopal  autho* 
rity  was  everywhere  invaded ;  those  prelates  who  resisted  the  impious 
innovations  of  the  emperor^  were,  by  his  agents,  held  up  to  odium  and 
contempt ;  and  writings  more  or  less  openly  directed  against  the  dis« 
cipline,  the  constitution,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were 
encouraged  and  circulated  by  the  government.  He  proclaimed  the 
dissolubitity  of  the  nuptial  tie,  before  the  civil  tribunals ;  and  while  he 
thus  undermined  the  constitution  of  the  family,  as  established  hy 
Christianity,  he  thereby,  to  a  certain  extent,  severed  the  connexion 
between  Church  and  State.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  he  would  fain 
have  abolished,  but  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Austrian  prelates. 

The  veneraUe  pontiff  Pius  VL  crosses  the  Alps  to  check  the  giddy, 
infatuated  emperor  in  his  headlong  course.  His  remonstrances,  ex« 
hortations,  and  prayers  are  unavailing;  till  the  loud  murmurs  of 
Austria,  the  menacing  attitude  of  Hungary,  and  the  open  revolt  of 
Flanders,  rouse  the  monarch  from  his  illusion.  He  lived  to  see,  in 
part,  the  futility  of  his  efforts ;  but  his  career  was  terminated  before  he 
could  consummate  the  schism  in  Austria. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  this  imperial  revolutionist  well  deserves 

our  consideration,  because  it  has  been  the  main  source  of  all  the  evib 

that  for  the  last  fifty  years  have  afflicted  the  German  Church.     Those 

prelates  who  had  encouraged  this  monarch  in  his  encroachments  <m 

the  papal  power,  lived  to  become  the  victims  of  that  policy ;— ^the  blow 

levelled  at  a  higher  authority  recoiled  on  themselves  ;  their  jurisdiction 

was  soon  infringed,  trampled  on,  and  despised ;  and  experience  proved 

on  this,  as  on  so  many  former  occasions,  that  the  safest  bulwark  of  na** 

tiodal  Churches,  against  the  assaults  of  the  secular  power,  is  in  their 

firm  adherence  to  the  Apostolic  See.     In  the  suppression  of  monas* 

teries,  Joseph  II.  was  doubtless  an  unconscious  instrument  in  the  hands 

of  a  high  retributive  Justice,  for  the  chastisement  of  declining  piety  and 

relaxing  zeal.     Tet  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  abolition  of  those  institutes 

left  an  irreparable  void  in  society.     In  directing  their  first  attacks 

against  the  contemplatioe  orders,  the  revolutionists  of  the  last,  as  of  the 

present  century,  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  monastic  life.    For  all 

outward  energy, — all  sealous  manifestations  of  love  for  God  and  our 

neighbour, — all  heroic  exercises  of  works  of  mercy,  spiritual  and  cor* 

poral,— have  ttieir  foundation  in  prayer  and  heavenly  contemplation, 
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which  form  the  basis  of  all  religious  communities,  though  in  some  thd 
exercise  be  more  rigidly  prescribed,  aod  more  prominently  practised, 
than  in  others. 

The  fountains  of  education  were  now  often  poisoned  :  the  instruction 
of  youth,  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  vigilant  guardians  of  virtue, 
was  entrusted  to  men  devoid  of  the  same  guarantees,  or  even  the 
avowed  partisans  of  schismatical  and  irreligious  principles ;  while  in 
the  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry,  in  the  care  of  the  infirm,  and  in  the 
relief  and  education  of  the  poor,  the  secular  clergy  lost  often  zealous 
co-operators,  and  admirable  models  in  the  path  of  virtue* 

The  suppression  of  the  religious  confraternities  was  also  a  most  fatal 
blow  to  the  cause  of  public  virtue.  These  admirable  sodalities  foster 
faith  and  piety  among  their  members,  inspire  deeds  of  benevolence, 
keep  up  a  holy  concord  among  citizens  of  all  classesi  and  are  to  laymen 
(even  such  as  are  not  therein  enrolled)  what  religious  orders  are  to  the 
secular  clergy, — perpetual  incentives  to  the  practice  of  the  higher  vir- 
tues. The  destruction  of  these  pious  brotherhoods  was  followed,  in 
Vienna,  by  the  establishment  of  various  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
worldly  gaieties  and  profane  amusements.  So  indestructible  is  the 
spirit  of  association  in  the  mind  of  man  ! 

The  elaborate  despotism  which  Joseph  had  contrived  for  the  oppres« 
sion  of  the  Church,  though  modified  by  his  successors,  has  long  con- 
tinued to  enervate  episcopal  authority,  to  check  the  zeal  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  to  thwart  the  efforts  and  weaken  the  influence  of  those  religious 
orders  that  were  originally  retained,  or  have  since  been  restored»  and  to 
dry  up,  among  the  people,  many  springs  of  spiritual  life. 

The  spirit  of  distrust  and  alienation  towards  the  Holy  See,  inspired 
by  the  writings  of  Febronius,  and  encouraged  by  the  legislation  of 
Joseph  II.,  finds  still,  unhappily,  its  adherents  among  a  portion  of  the 
Austrian  priesthood,  and  a  large  body  of  the  civil  functionaries ;  while 
in  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  that  spirit  terminated  in  the  open  pro- 
fession of  schismatical  principles. 

Lastly,  the  sacrilegious  spoliation  of  monastic  property  on  the  part 
of  this  emperor,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  a  licentious, 
irreligious  press,  coupled  with  his  avowed  contempt  for  all  ancient  cus- 
toms, popular  franchises  and  liberties,  and  the  prescriptive  rights  of  civil 
corporations,  led  to  the  loss  of  his  Belgian  provinces,  facilitated  the 
triumph  of  the  arms  and  the  principles  of  French  Jacobinism,  and  the 
consequent  dismemberment  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  brought  about 
that  long  train  of  calamities,  disgraces,  and  humiliations,  that  Austria 
was  destined  to  endure. 

While  the  head  of  the  empire  was  thus  waging  war  against  the 
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Chttrch,  she  received  severe  blows  from  those  who  were  hef  lUttUral 
iwotectors  and  defenders.  The  extensive  jurisdiction,  which  for  two 
centuries  the  papal  nuncios  had  exercised  in  Germany,  and  which  had 
heen  conferred  on  there  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Reforma* 
tton,  now  irritated  the  jealousy  of  some  Gei;man  prelates,  and  rendered 
them,  in  the  general  religious  laxity  of  the  age,  but  too  well  disposed  to 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  doctrines  of  Febronius.  Imbued  to  a  certain 
extent  with  those  opinions,  and  spurred  on  by  the  counsels  and  example 
of  Jeeeph»  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  of  Mayence,  IVeves,  and 
Cologne,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  met  in  the  year 
1786,  at  the  baths  of  Sms,  and  there  framed  a  series  of  articles,  called 
the  twenty.six  points,  insulting  to  the  dignity,  and  derogatory  to  the 
rights*  of  the  Holy  See,  They  were  to  the  effect,  that  episcopal  juris* 
diction  should  be  freed  frora^  those  restraints,  whereby  recurrence  to 
Rome  is  rendered  necessary  5  that  the  right  of  dispensation  in  matri* 
monial  cases,  down  to  the  second  degree,  belonged  of  right  to  bishops ; 
that  all  papal  bulls  and  breves  must  first  be  sanctioned  by  the  accept, 
ance  of  the  bLshcips  $  that  annats  and  dues  for  the  reception  of  palliums 
be  abolished,  and  an  equitable  tax  substituted ;  that  in  cases  of  appeal 
the  pope  most  select  Judices  in  partibui^  or  leave  them  to  the  deter- 
mination  of  a  provincial  council ;  and  that  the  prelates,  when  restored 
to  the  possession  of  their  original  rights,  would  undertake  a  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

These  articles,  some  whereof  struck  at  the  essential  rights  of  the 
papal  power,  others  at  long-established  usages,  sanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity or  practice  of  the  Church,  were  strenuously  resisted  by  several 
German  prelates,  as  well  as  the  Pope's  nuncio  at  Cologne*  The  next 
year,  the  parties  themselves,  who  had  been  implicated  in  these  proceed* 
ings,  revoked,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  pope,  the  obnoxious  articles ; 
but  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  scandal  and  mischief  of 
such  declarations  are  immediately  removed  by  a  retractation. 

At  the  moment  when  these  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  disor* 
ganizing  principles  into  the  Grerman  Church,  iniidelity  was  not  behind 
in  the  concoction  of  her  own  schemes*  Weishaupt,  a  professor  at  the 
Bavarian  university  of  Ingolstadt,  entered,  as  I  before  observed,  into 
close  communication  and  confederacy  with  Nicolai,  who,  in  the  north 
of  Germaay,  was  actively  diffusing  the  principles  of  irreligion.  The 
former  founded,  in  the  year  1776,  the  order  of  the  lUuminati,  which 
was  destined  to  propagate  the  atheistic  and  antisocial  principles  of  the 
French  Encyclopedists,  through  the  mysterious  forms  and  agency  of 
masonic  lodges.  The  founder  and  first  members  of  this  destructive 
order  were  even  more  systematic  in  their  schemes,  and  more  crafty  ' 
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in  the  execution  of  them,  than  the  inBdels  of  France.  AwelUinfoftaed 
eye*  witness  of  the  time  says  i  **  The  illdminati  undertake  to  give  eccle« 
siastics  to  the  Chureh,  counsellors  to  sovereigns,  tutors  to  princes^ 
teachers  to  univemties,  nay,  even  commanded  to  the  imperial 
fortresses.''  This  formidable  association  was,  indeed,  broken  up  by 
the  energy  of  the  elector,  Cari  Theodore }  but  its  principles  to  s  certain 
extent  survived*  and  wrought  great  mischief  m  Bavaria  and  ether  parts 
of  Catholic  Germany. 

In  this  state  of  things  did  the  French  revolution  surprise  Che  inhabit'^ 
ants  of  Catholic  (Germany.  A  clergy  partly  relajted  in  discipline,  and 
tainted  with  Febronian  doctrine8,--^ts  better  members  often  thwarted 
by  the  despotic  control  of  the  state,  in  thetr  zealous  elibrts  for  the 
maintenance  of  faith  and  piety ;  a  mobility  in  part  corrupted  by  the 
irreligious  literature  of  France  and  the  rationalist  philosophy  of  Nor*' 
thern  Germany ;  a  third  estate  in  many  instances  perverted  fay  doc 
trines  openly  proclaimed  from  many  university-efaairs^  or  secretly  in* 
culcated  in  the  lodges  of  the  illuminati  ;«>'«ll  these  were  soeial  elements 
ill  calculated  to  encounter  the  shock  of  the  moral  and  physicati  energies^ 
of  revolutionary  France. 

To  these  causes  of  moral  defavlity,  others  of  «  political  nature  SDint  be 
added. 

Tk«  political  absc^utism,  which  from  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV«  had 
become  so  predominant  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  in  Germany  (for  here  many  remnants  of  ancient  freedom 
survived),  powerfully  contributed  to  bring  about  the  great  popular  com*' 
motion  which  n<nr  shook  EUirope  to  its  centre.  In  the  first  place,  by 
detaching  the  nobles  from  the  sphere  of  their  local  power  and  influence^ 
this  political  system  drew  them  into  the  vortex  of  dissipatira,  so  often 
incident  to  a  court  life,  and  thereby  rendered  them  more  obnoxious  tcr 
the  irrefigious  philosophy  of  the  day,  that  ministered  to  sensuality. 
Secondly,  by  exchiding  them  a*  a  body  from  a  participation  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  afiairs,  ft  rendered  them  frivolous,  inexperienced,  ready 
to  concur  in  any  hollow  sophism,  or  adept  any  rash,  crude  expedient, 
suggested  or  put  forth  by  political  innovators^  Thirdly,  it  exposed  the 
aristocracy  to  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  middle  classes,  who  were  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  suryiving  distinctions  and  privi- 
leges,  when  they  no  k>nger  beheld  the  corresponding  exercise  of  power* 

Lastly,  the  middle  dasses  themselves,  deprived  of  their  old,  sound, 
historical,  legitimate  liberties,  were  the  more  prone  to  run  after  the  illu- 
sive meteor  of  a  false,  pernicious^  abstract  freedom.  .  In  a  word,  the 
solitary  column  of  royalty,  unaided  by  the  pilasters  of  aebility,  and  the 
strong  buttresses  of  democracy,  was  found  incapable  <^  sustaining  the 
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urtlole  weight  of  the  social  edifice.  Such  were  eome  of  the  evils  that 
the  modern  system  of  politicai  absolutism  brought  on  Church  and 
State ;  and  though  by  no  means  the  chief,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the 
great  concurrent  causes  of  that  mighty  revolution,  which  darkened  and 
convalaed  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuryi  and  the  last  shocks 
whereof  we  are  ever  and  anon  doomed  to  feel. 

The  divine  Nemesis  now  stretched  forth  His  hand  against  devoted 
Germany,  and  chastised  her  rulers  and  her  people  for  the  sins  and  tran»> 
gressioQs  of  many  successive  generations.  Like  those  wild  sons  of  the 
desert,  whom,  in  the  seventh  century,  heaven  let  loose  to  punish  the  de- 
generate Christians  of  the  east,  the  new  Islamite  hordes  of  revolutionary 
France  were  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  spread  through  Ger- 
many, as  through  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  terror  and  desolation. 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  endless  evils  that  accompanied  and  followed 
the  march  of  her  armies  ?  The  desolation  of  provinces,— -the  plunder 
of  cities,'— the  spoliation  of  Church  property,— the  desecration  of  altars, 
^— the  proscription  of  the  virtuous,*~the  exaltation  of  the  unworthy 
members  of  society ,*»«the  horrid  mummeries  of  irreligion  practised  in 
many  of  the  conquered  cities,-^he  degradation  of  life, — and  the  profa- 
nation of  death  ;— such  were  the  calamities  that  marked  the  course  of 
these  devastating  hosts.  And  yet  the  evib  inflicted  by  Jacobin  Franco 
were  less  intense  and  less  permanent,  than  those  exercised  by  her  le- 
gislation*  In  politics,  the  expulsion  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  electors, 
who,  if  they  had  sometimes  given  in  to  the  false  spirit  of  the  age,  had 
ever  been  the  mildest  and  most  benevolent  of  rulersi-^the  proscription 
of  a  nobility,  that  had  ever  lived  in  the  kindliest  relations  with  its  te* 
nantry,— -^nd  on  the  ruins  of  old  aristocratic  and  municipal  institutions, 
that  bad  long  guarded  and  sustained  popular  freedom,  a  coarse,  levelling 
tyranny,  sometimes  democratic,  sometimes  imperial,  established  ; — ^in 
the  Chorch,  the  oppression  of  the  priesthood,-^a  heartless  religious  in- 
difierentism,  undignified  even  by  attempts  at  philosophic  speculatimi, 
propagated  and  encouraged ;— 4uid  through  the  poisoned  channels  of 
education,  the  taint  of  infidelity  transmitted  to  generations  yet  unborn ; 
*-^uch  were  the  evils  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the  French 
domination  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Germany.  Doubtless, 
through  the  all-wise  dispensations  of  that  Providence,  who  bringeth 
good  out  of  evil,  this  fearful  revolution  has  partly  become,  and  will  yet 
further  become,  the  occasion  of  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of 
Europe.  It  vras  thus  Protestantism  gave  occasion  to  the  reform  of 
manners  instituted  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  both  instances,  the 
regeneration  was  brought  about  in  utter  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
the  revolution  that  furnished  occasion  for  reform. 
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By  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe,  in  1801,  and  a  corresponding  decree  of  thd 
imperial  diet,  in  1808,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceded  to  France.  In 
()rder  to  indemnify  the  secular  princes, who  thereby  lost  their  territorial  po6« 
sessions,  all  the  ecclesiastical  electorates,  principalities,  and  landed  pro* 
perty  of  bishoprics,  abbies,  convents,  chapters,  and  other  ecclesiastical  cor* 
porations  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  were  given  up  to  tbem. 
Thus  did  all  the  secular  pomp  and  temporal  grandeur  of  the  German 
Church  perish  with  that  holy  Roman  empircy  which  had  risen,  and  forso 
many  ages  grown  up,  under  her  auspices,  and  which  had  imparted  to  her, 
in  turn,  so  much  power  and  dignity.  The  monasteries  and  convents 
were  almost  everywhere  suppressed,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  their 
inmates  reduced  to  a  paltry  pittance,  which  was  often  but  irregularly 
paid.  The  chapters  also  were  despoiled,  their  promised  endowments 
withheld  ;  and  while  their  members  died  one  after  the  other,  the  bishops 
were  left  without  advisers  and  co-operators.  The  episcopal  sees  them* 
selves  were  arbitrarily  broken  up,  contracted,  or  extended  in  their  di* 
mensions ;  and  as  their  occupants  died  off,  or  resigned,  from  age  or 
other  curcumstances,  they  were  replaced  by  vicars  apostolic,  who,  with- 
out the  same  influence  or  authority,  were  incapable  of  repressing  the 
abuses,  or  coping  with  the  evils  of  the  time.  Every  impediment  was 
opposed  to  a  free  intercourse  between  the  episcopacy  and  the  Holy 
See ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  was  subjected  to  the  odious 
shackles  of  a  jealous  legislation.  Ecclesiastical  seminaries  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  not  restored  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
for  training  up  a  pious  priesthood  was  neglected.  Altars  and  churches 
were  despoiled,  and  pious  and  charitable  foundations  misapplied  or 
squandered  away.*  Principles  of  irreligion,  propagated  by  the  press,  or 
from  the  university-chair,  met  with  secret  encouragement  or  potfive 
connivance  from  several  governments;  the  popular  and  grammar 
schods  were  often  entrusted  to  teachers  totally  devoid  of  religion ;  and 
m  Bavaria  especially,  the  profligate  ministry  of  Count  von  Mongelas 
left  no  measure  untried,  in  order  to  obliterate  religion  from  the  hearts 
of  a  most  Catholic  people. 

To  these  calamities,  under  which  the  Church  of  Germany  groaned, 
wo  must  add  the  many  and  various  evils  attendant  on  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon, — that  often  partook  of  the  sacrilegious  and  atrocious  charac- 
ter of  the  first  revolutionary  wars  ;  the  general  prostration  of  moral  and 
intellectual  energy,  that  foreign  dominion  engenders  ;  and  the  demo- 
ralizing effects  tnat  follow  the  arbitrary  transfer  of  countries  or  provin- 


•  See  Alzog*8  Church  Histoiy  (in  Gennan),p.  659  ;  eee  also  the  Protestant  HaFc'e 
Churoh  History,  p.  505. 
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ces  from  one  ruler  to  another ;  the  dissolution  of  the  sacred  ties  of 
nationality,  and  the  breaking  up  of  old*  hereditary  attachments. 

Yet  the  hour  of  liberation  for  Germany  and  Europe  at  last  sounded. 
"That  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  as  Gorres  once  called  Napo- 
leon, who  had  been  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  to  chastise  (in  the 
words  of  Dryden)  "  a  lubrique  and  adulterate  generation,"  had  now 
accomplished  his  mission  of  terror,  and  amid  the  exultations  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  was  himself  caught  in  the  toils  which  his  ambition  had  laid 
for  others. 

On  the  restoration  of  general  peace,  in  1814,  the  several  German 
governments  saw  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  the  Holy  See,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  organization.  In  the  year 
1817,  Bavaria  entered  into  a  concordat  with  the  Pope;  and,  after  long 
negotiations,  Prussia,  Hanover,  Wtirtemberg,  Baden,  and  the  other  minor 
states,  followed  her  example.  Tlie  stipulations  in  those  several  concor- 
dats were  tolerably  favourable  to  the  Church  ;  but  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances  only  were  they  honestly  carried  out.  The  virtuous  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Francis,  strove  to  negotiate  with  the  Papal  See  a  concordat, 
whereby  the  many  evils  engendered  by  Joseph's  policy  might  be  re- 
moved :  but  owing  to  the  fatal  influence  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
this  godly  work  was  not  accomplished. 

It  was  the  great  merit  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  that  he  relaxed  the 
severity  of  his  predecessor's  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Church  ;  dis- 
countenanced impiety  ;  restored  several  religious  orders,  and  mitigated 
the  harsh,  despotic  laws  respecting  the  spiritual  government  and  tem- 
poral administration  of  others,  that  had  been  retained ;  placed  every 
department  of  education  in  closer  connexion  with  the  Church ;  and 
generally  nominated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
functions,  men  of  orthodoxy,  zeal,  and  learning.  In  Bavaria,  the 
Church  languished  in  a  miserable  condition,  until  the  year  1S25,  when 
the  present  enlightened  sovereign  ascended  the  throoe.  He  has  made 
it  his  duty  to  heal  his  country's  wounds,  by  restoring  to  religion  her 
salutary  influence.  He  has  appointed  men  of  eminent  learning  and 
piety  to  the  episcopal  sees  ;  reformed  the  establishments  of  public  edu- 
cation ;  revived  several  religious  orders  of  either  sex ;  encouraged  all 
institutions  of  piety  and  charity  ;  and  laboured  to  bring  about  a  holy 
union  between  the  Church  and  art  and  science.  Under  his  auspices, 
Catholic  science  has  reached  a  magnificent  pitch  of  development ;  and 
religious  art — and  especially  painting — has  achieved  wonders  unex- 
ampled since  the  days  of  Perugino,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Raphael. 

In  Prussia,  and  the  other  German  states  ruling  over  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation, the  Church,  after  the  so-called  restoration  of  1814,  had  to  encoun* 
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ler  a  long  succession  of  secret  intrigues,  odious  machinations,  and  vexa- 
tious oppressions*  At  times,  the  independence  of  canonical  election 
was  violated  ;  at  others,  bishoprics  were  kept  vacant ;  and  almost  al- 
ways, by  the  influence  of  the  state,  men  noted  for  subserviency  of  cha- 
racter, or  labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  were  promoted  to  the 
episcopal  office.  Pbpal  bulls,  even  on  doctrinal  matters,  were  for  years 
held  back  by  many  of  these  governments  :  episcopal  authority,  in  War- 
temberg  more  especially,  was,  and  is  still,  shackled  by  the  most  humi- 
liating fetters  ;  and  in  general  every  favour  was  evinced  towards  those 
churchmen  who  were  most  unmindful  of  their  duties.  Every  attempt 
was  made  to  Protestantize,  or  rather  to  nncatholicize  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation, partly  by  the  Protestant  or  irreligious  teachers  appointed  to  the 
schools,  as  well  as  by  the  professors  nominated  to  the  university -chairs, 
and  partly  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  press,  under  government  influ- 
ence. Every  disfavour  was  manifested  towards  zealous  Catholics,  lay 
as  well  as  clerical ;  and  every  encouragement  given  to  mixed  marriages, 
contracted  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  conditions,  as 
were  calculated  to  promote  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Protestant 
population. 

But  the  web,  which  a  cunning  tyranny  had  spun  for  years,  the  me- 
morable night  of  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  saw  the  courageous  wis- 
dom of  one  man  suddenly  unravel.  The  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  Count  von  Droste-Vischering,  forced  the  Prussian  government 
out  of  its  labyrinth  of  secret  machinations  into  the  path  of  open  violence. 
Hereby  its  hypocrisy  was  exposed,  its  flatterers  were  put  to  shame,  and 
the  vigilance,  energy,  and  religious  zeal  of  Catholic  Germany  were 
aroused.  It  is  here  unnecessary  to  do  more,  than  briefly  advert  to  recent 
transactions,  that  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  which  I 
have  not  space  to  recount.  The  example  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  was  followed  by  that  of  the  distinguished  prelate  who  occu- 
pied the  archiepiscopal  see  ofPosen.  The  sovereign  pontifl*  denounced 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  Prussian  government,  in  its  imprisonment  of 
the  two  archbishops,  and  applauded  the  firmness,  prudence,  and  self- 
devotedness  of  the  latter ;  while  backed  by  that  high  authority,  the 
other  prelates  within  the  Prussian  dominions  united  in  strenuous  resist- 
ance against  the  encroachments  of  the  secular  power.  This  was  the 
dawn  of  a  new  epoch  on  Catholic  Germany.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  a  new  spirit  hath  breathed 
over  the  German  Church.  A  warmer,  more  filial  attachment — the  re- 
sult at  once  of  gratitude  and  conviction — hath  sprung  up  towards  the 
Holy  See ;  the  inferior  clergy  have  rallied  round  their  bishops* ;  and 
churchmen,  formerly  timid  and  lukewarm,  are  now  br»«»o»«'»  *>»rvent  and 
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ecmrmfteouB^  Among  the  laity  many  have  been  reclaimed  from  tepidity, 
and  even  unbelief;  the  doties  of  religion  are  prosecuted  with  greater 
fervoar ;  pious  and  charitable  confraternities  have  multiplied ;  and  a 
zeal  to  diffuse  the  blessed  truths  of  religion,  to  defend  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  against  the  calumnies  of  the  press,  and  her  liberties  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  state,  has  become  more  and  more  manifest. 

But  before  I  close  this  account  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  it  is  my 
duty  to  notice  two  parties,  that  disturbed  her  peace,  and  were  even  seve* 
rally  converted  by  Protestant  Governments  into  instruments  for  her  an- 
noyance and  oppression.  The  first  is  the  party  of  the  so-called  Liberalst 
or  anti-Celibates  ;  a  fraction  that  carries  to  the  most  violent  excess  the 
principles  of  the  dd  Febronians.  Headed  by  Wessenberg,  Alexander 
Mflller,  Carov^,  and  others,  it  prevails  chiefly  in  Baden,  WOrtemberg 
and  8tlesia«  Distinguished  for  a  strong  semi-rationalistic  tone  in  their 
general  doctrines,  its  members  clamour  for  a  German  National  Church, 
with  a  mere  nominal  dependence  on  the  Pope ;  they  demand  (doubtless 
with  the  view  of  better  diffusing  their  peculiar  opinions)  the  celebration 
of  the  liturgy,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue ;  and  insist  with  peculiar  force  on  the  abolition  of  the  irk- 
some law  of  celibacy.  While  in  politics  they  profess  an  ardent  liber- 
albm,  tbey  are  noted  in  ecclesiastical  matters  for  their  mean  subservi- 
ency to  the  State,  which  finds  in  them  ready  tools  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  clandestine  or  open  act  of  tyranny  against  that 
Church,  whereof  they  profess  themselves  members.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century,  when  so  many  episcopal  sees  were  vacant,  when  the 
secular  power  ventured  on  so  many  encroachments  upon  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  this  party  wrought  much  mischief,  spread  pernicious  doc- 
trines among  the  people,  suppressed  many  practices  of  devotion,  and 
not  unfrequently  set  the  example  of  a  s^ndalous  violation  of  their  sa- 
cred vows.  Several  of  its  members  have  gone  over  to  Protestantism ; 
others  have  been  suspended  for  immoral  conduct^  or  the  profession  of 
fiJse  doctrines.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  In  former  times,  schismatics 
generally  ended  by  falling  into  heresy ;  so  in  the  present  age,  when,  on 
the  Continent  especially,  heresy  has  little  or  no  vitality,  schism  gene- 
rally terminates  in  the  profession  of  total  unbelief.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  old  constitutional  ecclesiastics  of  France ;  such  is  the  case 
with  their  successors,  the  Abb^  Chatel  and  his  followers ;  such,  too,  is 
the  case  with  the  German  clerical  faction  I  am  now  describing ;  and 
examples  still  more  melancholy  might  be  adduced.  Stigmatized  by 
episcopal  authority,  reprobated  by  the  sounder  portion  of  laics,  unsup- 
ported by  a  single  writer  of  eminence,  and  combated,  moreover,  by 
distinguished  theologians,  and,  among  others,  by  the  subject  of  this 
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memoir,  this  schismatical  faction,  though  still  powerful  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  is,  in  WQrtemberg  and  elsewhere,  rapidly  sinking 
into  insignificance ;  and  before  the  day-star  which  hath  arisen  aJ>oye 
the  German  horizon,  these  impure  and  turbulent  innovators,  like  birds 
of  night,  will  doubtless  soon  disappear. 

But  while  this  party  was  truckling  to  the  states  in  its  iniquitous  inviu 
sion  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  disturbing  the  Church  by  its  endea- 
vours to  subvert  an  apostolic,  and  most  salutary,  and  necessary  ordi- 
nance of  discipline,  another  party  arose,  which  attempted  to  form  a  de- 
grading alliance  with  Rationalism.  By  adopting  Luther's  fundamental 
principle  of  private  judgment,  the  late  Dr.  Hermes,  a  professor  of  Ca- 
tholic theology  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  deemed  he  could  better 
succeed  in  undermining  Luther's  theological  doctrines.  Like  Descartes, 
he  proclaimed  that  methodical  doubt  was  the  only  path  to  wisdom ; 
but  whereas  the  French  philosopher  had  expressly  limited  this  method 
of  doubt  to  scientific  objects  only,  Hermes  extended  it  to  all  the  truths 
of  revelation,  even  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

'«  This  method  of  doubt,"  says  the  celebrated  Klee,  *'is  the  worst 
system  that  can  be  devised.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  object,  which  sus- 
pended in  its  rights  on  our  belief,  is  declared  to  have  no  existence  for 
us;  it  is  a  sin  against  the  authority  of  Christ,  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  Church,  whose  existence  and  character  are  hereby  called  in  ques^ 
tion — with  whom  we  place  our  own  private  reason  on  a  level,  and 
whom  we  summon  to  the  bar  of  our  own  judgment ;  it  is  a  sin  against 
God,  as  we  hereby  destroy  faith,  which  is  God's  work  in  man,  and  then 
presume  by  our  own  energies  to  reconstruct  it.  It  is  a  sin  against  the 
subject,  who  is  dragged  from  his  state  of  faith,  which  is  for  him  a  want 
and  a  duty  per  eminentioMj  and  transported  into  a  state  of  scepticbm, 
from  which  the  escape  is  to  many  a  matter  extremely  arduous  and  pro- 
blematical. To  conjure  up  the  demon  of  scepticism  is  no  difficult 
task ;  but  to  exorcise  him  again  into  his  gloomy  regions  is  a  matter  that 
may  baffle  the  art  of  the  conjurer."* 

This  radically  false  and  vicious  method  naturally  led  the  author  into 
many  doctrinal  errors  more  or  less  grievous,  and  which,  as  enumerated 
by  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  his  bull  of  condemnation,  regard  the  nature 
of  faith ;  the  essencci  the  holiness,  the  justice,  and  the  liberty  of  God  ; 
the  ends  which  the  Most  High  proposed  to  Himself  in  the  creation  ; 
the  proofs  whereby  the  existence  of  God  should  be  established  ;  reve-- 
lation ;  the  motives  for  belief;  the  Scriptures ;  the  tradition  and  minis- 

•  See  Klee*s  Dogmatik,  vol.  i.  p.  344.    Mainz,  1839. 
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try  of  the  Church,  as  the  depository  and  judge  of  faith ;  the  state  of 
our  first  parents ;  original  sin ;  the  faculties  of  fallen  roan ;  the  neces^ 
sity  and  the  distribution  of  Divine  grace ;  and  the  rewards  of  merit  and 
the  infliction  of  punishments* 

These  errors,  and  the  method  which  led  to  them,  were,  after  a  long 
and  careful  investigation,  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.  This  system, 
though  it  numbered  among  its  partisans  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Rhenish  and  Westphalian  clergy,  and  was  countenanced  by  Count  von 
Spiegel,  the  former  archbishop  of  Cologne,  found  not  many  supporters 
anaong  the  laity,  and  was  not  upheld  by  any  theologian  of  eminent 
talent.  Had  this  system,  however,  been  broached  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  ecclesiastical  disorganization  was  so  great,  when  the  Kanti- 
an philosophy  exerted  such  sway  over  the  public  mind,  and  before 
the  great  regeneration  of  religious  life  and  of  theological  science  had 
taken  place  in  Catholic  Germany,  the  results  would  have  been  far  more 
fatal.  Thanks  to  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  firmness  of 
Count  von  Droste,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  as  well  as  his  present  able 
coadjutor,  these  pernicious  doctrines,  which  caused  some  young  men  to 
tnake  a  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  have  sunk  into  utter  discredit.  Many, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  innocently  imbibed  these  opinions,  have 
bowed  to  the  sentence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  recanted  ;  others 
(and  they  constitute  the  smaller  number)  have  been  abashed  into 
silence ;  not  a  single  work,  or  even  pamphlet,  has  for  the  last  two  years 
been  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  system  ;  the  stronghold  of  the  party,  the 
University  of  Bonn — ^has  lately  been  cleared  of  those  professors  who 
were  its  most  obstinate  defenders,  and  the  error  may  be  considered  as 
all  but  defunct  In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  relation  which  the  literature  of  the  present  age  has  borne  to  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  here  the  task  is  far  more  pleasing  than  when  I 
had  to  trace  the  destructive  consequences  of  the  alliance  between  Ra- 
tionalism and  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  illustrious  Count  Stolberg,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
age,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Catholic  literature,  and  commenced  that 
series  of  eminent  writers,  who  have  since  adorned  Catholic  Germany. 
Deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  Stolberg  had  in  his 
youth  published  spirited  translations  from  some  of  the  old  Greek  drama- 
tists^ — ^while  his  own  lyrical  poems  breathed  a  noble,  chivalric  spirit. 
After  his  conversion  to  the  Cathohc  Church,  he  consecrated  his  genius 
to  her  exclusive  service ;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  rendered  his  clas- 
sical acquirements  more  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  His 
great  work,  the  History  of  the  Christian  Religion,  from  the  origin  of 
the  world  down  to  the  fifth  century,  is  written  with  considerable  learn- 
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ing,  great  elegance  of  diction,  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and  much  amenity 
of  feeling.  Indeed  the  work  may  be  called  a  noble  epos  of  history, 
where  the  narrative  is  from  time  to  lime  intermingled  with  lyrical 
effusions  of  the  author's  own  pure  and  exalted  feelings.  At  the  same 
time  arose  the  romantic  school.  The  object  of  this  school,  established 
by  the  two  Schlegcls,  Novalis,  and  Tieck,  was,  as  is  well  known,  to 
revive  a  love  for  Christian  art  and  literature,  and  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples whereon  they  are  founded.  The  founders  of  this  school  were 
at  first,  indeed,  exclusively  Protestant,  and  their  aim,  apparently,  was 
purely  sesthetic ;  yet  were  their  labours  most  useful  in  dispelling  many 
prejudices  of  their  fellow-religionists,  and  in  pointing  out  the  ennobling 
influences  of  Catholicity  on  the  human  mind.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  some- 
times been  asserted,  that  a  mere  literary  dilettantism,  and  no  earnest  reli- 
gious thoughts,  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  remarkable  intellectual  move- 
ment. The  great  poet,  Tieck,  was  so  earnest  in  the  matter,  as  to  induce 
his  wife  to  become  Catholic ;  and  she  and  her  daughter  are  pious  mem- 
bers of  our  church.  And  that  the  great  writer  himself  never  took  the  step 
he  had  recommended,  is  pnly  a  proof  of  that  sad  discrepancy  between  the 
intelligence  and  the  will,  which  is  one  of  the  melancholy  consequences 
of  the  fall.  The  eminent  piety  of  Novalis,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  breathe  through  all  his  writings  ;  and  those  possessing 
the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion,  declare,*  that  but  for  his 
untimely  death,  he  would  have  sought  a  refuge  in  that  Church  which  is 
the  native  home  of  all  lofty  intelligences,  as  well  as  the  asylum  of  all 
bruised  hearts.  His  illustrious  friend,  Frederic  Schlegel,  the  deepest 
thinker  of  all,  embraced  at  a  mature  period  of  life  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
and  the  sincerity  of  that  conversion,  as  well  as  the  piety  which  subse- 
quently characterized  him,  was  proved,  in  a  memoir  I  published  several 
years  ago,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  English  Protestant  critics.  Several 
of  his  disciples,  like  Adam  Moller,  Baron  d*Ecksteip,  and  others,  were 
led,  partly  by  aesthetic  studies,  partly  by  historical  researches  and  philo- 
sophic speculations,  to  follow  the  noble  example  which  Schlegel  had 
set.  As  the  avenues  that  led  to  the  old  Egyptian  temples,  were  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  representations  of  the  mysterious  sphinx,  so  it 
was  through  a  mystical  art,  poetry  and  philosophy,  many  spirits  were 
then  conducted  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  true  Church.  I  am,  however, 
far  from  pretending  to  a;ssert,  that  all  the  followers  of  the  romantic 


^  A  friend  of  mine,  a  distinguished  German  writer,  who  saw  the  private  coire. 
tpondenoe  that  once  passed  between  Novalis  and  Frederic  Schlegel,  has  assured  me 
^t  in  that  correspondence,  the  Catholic  sentiments  of  the  former  are  still  more 
clearly  evinced  than  in  his  published  writings. 
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school  were  equally  earnest,  or  that  the  admiration  professed  by  many 
amdng  them  for  the  Catholic  Church*  went  beyond  a  mere  enthusiasm 
for  the  music  of  Pergolesi,  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  and  the  poetry  of 
Dante. 

The  heathenish  fanaticism  which  Goethe  had  called  up,  and  which 
was  exercising  such  destructive  sway,  Frederic  Schlegel  opposed  by  a 
noble  Christian  enthusiasm.  This  was  the  aim  of  all  his  labours — ^this 
was  the  task  of  his  life,  and  which  he  so  gloriously  accomplished.  And 
whether  we  behold  him  pouring  forth  the  religious  effusions  of  his  earn- 
est, reflective  muse ;  or  displaying  in  comparative  philology  his  ad- 
mirable analytic  skill ;  or  unfolding  with  such  marvellous  depth  the 
peculiar  genius  of  ancient  and  modern  literatures  ;  or  tracing  on  the 
map  of  the  world's  history,  the  workings  of  God's  providential  dispensa- 
tions ;  or  throwing  out  in  metaphysics  his  rapid,  searching,  intuitive 
perceptions  ;  or,  before  an  audience  of  celebrated  painters,  like  Srho- 
dow,  Veit,  Cornelius,  and  Overbeck,  revealing  the  fountains  of  artistic 
inspiration, — ^we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  a  mind  of  such  depth  and  uni- 
versality. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  whole  modem  artt 
literature,  and  science  of  Catholic  Germany,  sprang,  kindled  up  by  the 
fire  which  this  Promethean  spirit  stole  from  heaven. 

Of  the  genius  of  Novalis,  who  was  cut  off  at  the  premature  age  of 
twenty-nine,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  the  same  confidence ;  but  it 
may  be  asserted,  that  if  inferior  to  his  illustrious  friend  in  solidity  of 
judgment,  he  was  endowed  with  nearly  the  same  depth  of  understand- 
ing, and  with  even  higher  poetical  imagination.  His  writings  in  prose 
and  in  poetry  exhibit  a  mind  instinctively  Catholic,  wrestling  with  the 
prejudices  imbibed  from  a  Protestant  education.  His  tender  piety, 
which  among  other  things  frequently  exhibited  itself  in  an  extraordi* 
nary  devotion  to  the  glorious  Mother  of  God,  unique,  perhaps,  among 
Protestant  writers,  stamped  on  all  his  poetical  conceptions  a  character 
of  indescribable  purity.  And  had  his  brilliant  career  not  been  so 
speedily  terminated,  he  would,  under  the  patronage  of  that  powerful 
advocate,  have  in  all  probability  reached  the  temple,  after  which  he 
had  so  foiddly  yearned.  As  in  the  cloudless  atmosphere  of  the  south, 
the  stars  of  heaven  shine  with  greater  effulgence,  so  those  lights  of  hu- 
man existence — ^love,  friendship,  patriotism — ^that  beam  along  the  im- 
mortal verse  of  fi^ovalis,  receive,  as  it  were,  a  more  magical  glow  from 
the  exquisite  purity  of  his  devotional  feelings. 

The  genius  <^  Gorres  exhibits  the  same  wondrous  combination  c^ 
deep,  comprehensive  understanding  and  lofty  imagination,  though  not 
in  the  same  beautiful  harmony  as  we  find  developed  in  Frederic  Schle- 
gel, and  as,  in  an  immature  state,  was  perceptible  in  Novalis.     This 
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combination  is  the  rare  privilege  of  the  most  favoured  sons  of  genius ; 
and  wheni  as  in  the  case  of  Gdrres,  it  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
truth,  it  becomes  indeed  the  roost  potent  instrument  of  good*  Gorres, 
who  devoted  his  energetic  youth  and  manhood  chiefly  to  political  and 
historical  literature,  wherein  he  combated  at  once  the  absolutists  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  revolutionists  of  absolutism,  has  in  the  evening  of  life 
gone  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  mystic  theology  ;  as,  after  the  fatigues 
and  agitations  of  the  day,  men  love  to  retire  into  the  secret  oratory. 

The  other  great  thinkers  of  Catholic  Germany,  like  Molitor,  Windisch- 
mann,  GQnther,  and  others,  have  in  the  several  departments  of  Jewi^ 
traditions,  Oriental  philosophy,  and  speculative  theology,  displayed 
great  extent  of  erudition  and  depth  of  understanding,  and  rendered  emi- 
nent services  to  the  Church. 

In  this  rapid  survey  I  can  notice  only  the  most  celebrated  men  in  the 
most  important  departments ;  but  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature  and  sciencCf 
Catholic  Germany  has  in  our  times  produced  most  distinguished  men, 
and  has  nobly  redeemed  herself  from  the  reproach  of  intellectual  sloth, 
that  once  deservedly  attached  to  her* 

The  historical  school,  founded  by  the  eminent  Protestant  John  von 
Mailer,  and  continued  by  the  Protestants  Voight,  Leo,  and  Hurter,  is 
more  or  less  distinguished  for  impartiality,  extensive  research,  and  a 
noble  appreciation  of  the  social  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  school,  when  we  look  to  its  general  tone  and  spirit,  particularly  in 
its  roost  distinguished  ornaroent,  Hurter,  belongs  certainly  more  to 
Catholic  than  to  Protestant  literature.  And  certainly  in  no  department 
have  German  learning,  genius,  and  rectitude,  shone  to  greater  advan- 
tage,  or  been  attended  with  more  beneficial  results. 

If  the  department  of  special  history  has  not  been  cultivated  by  the 
Catholic  party  with  such  brilliant  success  as  by  the  Protestant,  the  for- 
mer, on  the  other  hand,  has  produced  the  most  celebrated  men  in  pub- 
lic and  constitutional  law ;  and,  among  these,  Haller,  Adam  Moller, 
Jarcke,  and  Phillips,  hold  the  most  conspicuous  place. 

Yet  theology,  the  queen  of  sciences,  was  still  unrepresented  in  the 
high  circles  of  intelligence.  In  the  last  century  the  Jesuit  Stattler,* 
and  the  Augustinian  Klttpfel,  and  in  the  present  age,  Zimmer,  Dob- 
mayer.  Bishop  Sailer,  Liebermann,  and  Breuner,  had  treated  dogmatic 
theology  with  remarkable  acuteness  and  learning,  and  some  of  them 
with  great  taste  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  clearness  of  method.    But 


*  In  the  theology  of  Stattler,  however,  there  were  a  few  errooeoof  propoeitioni, 
that  were  eeneored  by  the  Holy  See. 
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t  high  creative  spirit  was  still  wanting.  IHvine  Providence  took  com- 
passion on  that  afflicted  German  Church,  and  at  the  right  moment  sent 
her  the  aid  she  most  needed.  It  was  in  the  heautiful  province  of  Swa- 
bia  that  (through  the  whole  Middle  Age,  and  down  to  recent  times,  has 
ever  furnished  Church  and  Statet  art  and  science,  with  the  most  dis« 
tingnished  men)  this  great  luminary  arose ;  and  this  leads  me  to  the 
great  subject  of  my  biography. 


JoHH  Adak  Mokhleb  was  bom  the  6th  of  May,  1706,  at  Igersheim, 
near  Mergentheim,  on  the  confines  of  Franconia  and  Swabia,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Warzburg.  His  father,  who  was  a  substantial  inn* 
keeper  of  the  place,  resolved  to  give  his  son  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  edu* 
cation. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  Moehler  began  to  attend  the  Gymnasium  at 
Mergentheim,  a  town  two  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
every  evening  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  During  his  four  years' 
attendance  at  this  school,  he  was  distinguished  as  well  for  a  peculiar 
gentleness  of  disposition,  and  blameless  conduct,  as  for  his  diligence  and 
love  of  study.  Yet  his  mental  powers  were  but  of  slow  development, 
and  gave  no  earnest  of  the  intellectual  eminence  he  was  destined  one 
day  to  reach.  In  most  branches  of  study  he  was  surpassed  by  some  of 
his  fellow-students  ;  although  the  strong  predilection  for  history,  which 
he  evinced  even  at  this  early  period,  and  the  keen  interest  he  took  in 
the  events  of  the  day,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Such  a  love  for 
historic  lore  was  also  a  characteristic  trait  in  the  boyhood  of  Gibbon. 

It  was  Moehler's  happiness  to  receive  a  religious  education  from  his 
virtuous  parents  ;  for  in  Germany,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  the 
task  of  education,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  devolves  on  parents 
far  more  than  on  the  heads  and  teachers  of  schools.  Under  the  modern 
system  of  Gymnasial  instruction,  which  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
has  there  prevailed,  the  students  of  all  the  schools,  whether  elementary, 
commercial,  or  Latin,  are  mere  day^scholars,  who  after  the  prescribed 
hours  of  study  must  return  to  the  paternal  roof^  With  the  exception 
of  the  catechetical  instruction,  which  in  many  parts  of  Catholic  Ger* 
many  is  now  most  solid  and  excellent,  and  with  exception  of  the  fixed 
hours  for  attendance  at  mass,  and  the  frequentation  of  the  sacraments, 
the  moral  training  of  the  pupil,  the  culture  of  his  religious  feelings,  and 
the  superintendence  of  his  moral  conduct,  devolve  on  his  parent  or 
guardian.  The  defects  of  this  system,  in  most  instances,  are  obvious, 
and  are  deeply  deplored  by  the  most  eminent  Catholics  of  Germany. 
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Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  where,  as  in  the  esse  of  tiie  subject  of  tliie 
tnemoiri  the  parents  are  Tery  religiousi  it  may  be  attended  with  ad* 
vantages* 

Mo:3hler  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  very  early*  and  his 
father,  though  a  most  worthy  and  excellent  man»  treated  him  with  a 
certain  degree  of  harshness.  On  his  return  from  school,  he  would 
sometimes  compel  him  to  perform  the  household  duties,  and,  during  the 
Vacations,  to  labour  in  the  field.  On  one  occasion  a  friend  of  his 
youthful  days  came  to  his  house,  and  saw  him  pouring  out  wine  for  his 
father's  customers,  while  on  the  table  lay  a  grammar,  which  at  eveiy 
spare  interval  he  would  take  up  and  study. 

After  attending  the  Gymnasium  of  Mergentheim  for  four  years, 
Moehler  repaired,  in  1614,  to  the  Lyceum,  iti  the  Swabian  city  of 
Ellwangen,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  theology*  After  re* 
maining  there  some  time«  he  began  to  entertain  serious  doubts  whether 
he  were  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  awful  duties  of  the 
priesthood,  and  already  revolved  in  his  mind  the  prcject  of  embracing 
another  of  the  learned  professions.  For  this  end  the  consent  of  his 
father  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  the  conduct  of  that  father  on  this  occa« 
sion,  harsh  and  injudicious  as  it  undoubtedly  was*  and  perilous  as  it 
might  have  been,  was,  under  the  mysterious  guidance  of  Providence, 
the  means  of  giving  a  great  teacher  to  the  Church,  and  a  most  edify« 
Ing  minister  to  her  altars.  On  his  son's  soliciting  his  approbation  and 
support  in  a  new  professional  career*  the  father  replied,  that  the  most 
fervent  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  see  his  son  a  worthy  Catholic  priest ) 
but  that  if  he  felt  not  a  call  from  heaven  to  that  state,  he  might  give  up 
his  studies  and  return  to  the  parental  roof,  where  he  would  meet  with 
kindnessi  and  find  occupation.  *'  But,"  said  he, ''  as  regards  any  other 
of  the  liberal  professions,  I  can  never  give  my  consent  to  your  embrac* 
ing  one  of  them."  When  subsequently  censured  for  his  conduct,  the 
father  replied  to  a  friend,  *'  I  could  not  possibly  see  my  son  take  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  for  I  have  seen  so  many  young  men  at  the  universi* 
ties  make  a  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  and  lose  the  heritage  of  eternal 
life.'^  When  we  consider  the  state  of  the  German  universities  at  that 
period*  the  pernicious  doctrines  which  were  then  inculcated  from  so 
many  professioBal  chairs,  the  unbelief  and  immorality  of  so  many  of  the 
students,  We  may  Well  understand  the  apprehensions  of  this  honest  and 
simple-minded  man,  however  we  may  feel  disposed  to  condemn  his 
severity* 

But  Moehler,  whose  talents  by  this  time  were  quickly  and  vigorously 
developing,  felt  an  irresistible  attraction  to  learned  pursuits,  and,  after 
some  consideration,  he  returned  to  the  study  of  theology.    In  the  fol- 
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lowing  year  he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Tobingen,  whefe  the  theoi 
logical  faculty  numbered  among  its  members  distinguished  professors^ 
like  Drey»  Herbst,  and  Hirscher.  Here  he  entered  the  edclesiastielll 
seminary,  and  after  passing  four  years  In  the  study  of  divinity,  under 
the  guidance  of  these  distinguished  masters,  he  was  ordained  priest  on 
the  Idth  of  September,  1819,  and  thus  reached  the  term  of  all  his  ki' 
hours,  and  obtained  the  most  ardent  desire  of  his  heart. 

The  first  fruits  of  sacerdotal  grace  he  wished  to  offer  up  to  God  by 
devoting  himself  to  the  pastinral  ministry,  and  accordingly,  in  the  fol« 
lowing  year,  he  officiated  as  assistant  vicar  in  the  successivo  parishes 
of  Walderstadt  and  Reidlingen,  in  WOrtemberg. 

I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  citing  the  testimony!  so  honourable  to 
both  partiesi  which  his  principal  in  the  last-named  parish,  the  now  canon 
Strobele,  has  given  respecting  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  during  the  period  in  question^  "  His  pastoral  career  waa 
characterized  by  such  an  amiable,  modest,  and,  in  every  respect  worthy^ 
deportment*  joined  to  such  holy  earnestness  in  all  his  funetions  and  in- 
tercourse with  meuf  that  he  won  in  an  eminent  degree  the  love  and 
veneration  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  especially  of  the  young 
scholars,  whom  he  had  to  catechize.  His  style  of  preaching,  simple 
and  feeling,  addressed  itself  mortf  particularly  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearersf  and  thus  atoned  for  defects  in  delivery.  The  inhabitants  of 
Riedlingen  boasted  of  their  vicar,  whoee  name  even  now  is  mentioned 
among  them  with  love  and  respect.  The  haif«year  which  he  spent  by 
my  side,  was  to  my  friendf  the  then  chaplain  Ehinger,  and  myself,  a 
period  of  cordial  mutual  co-operation*  But  even  then  his  desire,  I 
might  almost  say  his  destination,  for  learned  pursuits,  was  so  decided« 
that  every  hour  he  could  devote  to  them  was  precious  to  him  j  and  there* 
fore  the  official  writing  which,  as  my  assistant  in  the  rural  deanery^ 
he  was  obliged  to  go  through,  he  felt  as  an  irksome  duty.  To  lighten 
this  burden  as  much  as  possible,  my  friend  Ehinger  and  myself  under^ 
took  a  portion  of  his  task,  and  said  to  him  in  jestf  that  we  expected  he 
would  give  us  in  return  some  fruits  of  his  learned  labours*  I  must  here 
make  mention  of  a  visit,  which  at  this  time  the  venerable  and  cele- 
brated  Bishop  Sailer  honoured  me  with.  Moehkr  made  on  the  mind 
of  this  prelate  a  deep  impression ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  him«  threw  our  modest  vicar  into  great  embarrassment.  This 
amiable  bishop  made  particular  inquiries  respecting  this  interesting  young 
man,  as  he  termed  him,  and  testified  the  great  hopes  he  entertained  of 
him,  which  the  latter  afterwards  so  well  justified.  That,  moreover, 
Moehler's  way  of  thinking  had  not  then  the  same  turn,  which  it  after*' 
wards  took,  is  notorious ;  and  I  well  remember  that  on  seeing  some 
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essays  he  had  delivered  at  several  ecclesiastical  conferettces,  the  V^M 
rablp  and  learm^d  curate  Haass  eSipressed  with  apprehension  a  hope^ 
that  this  youilg  man,  for  whom  he  entertained  such  sincere  afiection^ 
might  regain  the  path  of  strict  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  old  curate  Bertsch 
once  said  on  a  similar  occasion  t  ^  Welli  well,  it  is  allowable  for  such  & 
learned  young  man  to  believe  a  little  differently  from  us  old  men  ;  but 
he  will  later  recur  to  our  way  of  thinking."*— -ITa^ji,  Biography  in  the 
i^uartierly  Theological  Review  of  Tubingen,  p.  578,  560. 

The  pernicious  influence  that  the  Neologists  had  exerted  over  public 
opinion  in  Southern  Germany,  particularly  in  Baden  and  WOrtemberg, 
I  have  already  described.  The  theological  faculty  in  the  university  of 
Tobingen,  at  which  Moehler  had  studied,  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
in  some  of  its  professors,  infected  with  those  doctrines ;  and  even  Hir* 
sober,  who  has  since  become  so  eminent  a  divine,  then  gave  in  to  many 
of  those  false  opinions.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  young  man, 
like  Moehler,  should  have  escaped  totally  free  from  the  contagion  of 
doctrines,  often  put  forth  with  seductive  eloquence  and  learning,  and 
then  held  by  so  many  fellow^students,  and  the  majority  of  the  Swabian 
clergy.  ^'  The  Church,"  says  his  friend  Professor  Ruhn,  *^  had  not 
yet  won  all  the  affections  of  his  heart,  and  the  objects  of  his  enthusiasm 
lay,  in  part,  beyond  her  circle  :  his  views  did  not  entirdy  harmonise 
with  all  her  doctrines,  nor  agree  with  all  her  disciplinary  institutions. 
Yet,  from  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  a  conscientious  priest,  and 
preserved  intact  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  most  as- 
suredly he  was  devoid  of  all  perfidy  towards  the  Church,  whose  minister 
he  had  become  "-^Tubinger  Quartal'Schrift,  p.  580,  1838. 

His  passion  for  learning  was  too  irresistible  to  keep  him  long  aloof 
from  the  university  life.  After  passing  a  year  in  the  pastoral  office,  he 
returned  on  the  81st  October,  1820,  to  the  University  of  Tobingen, 
where  he  was  soon  nominated  to  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  Gymnasial 
Institute,  connected  with  the  Convictorium,  or  ecclesiastical  seminary 
of  that  town.  During  the  two  years  he  filled  this  place,  he  devoted 
himself  with  uncommon  ardour  and  astonishing  success  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics,  particularly  the  Greek  philosophers  and  historians. 
The  study  of  these  ancient  masters  of  human  eloquence  and  specula- 
tion, brought  out  and  developed  all  those  faculties,  wherewith  nature 
had  so  richly  endowed  him.  In  this  school  he  acquired  that  delicacy 
of  taste— *that  solidity  of  judgment^^that  vigour  and  dexterity  of  ratio-^ 
cination — that  clearness  and  precision  of  language,  which  afterwards 
so  eminently  characterized  him.  The  insight,  too,  which  he  hereby 
obtained  into  the  nature  of  Paganism,  as  well  as  the  acquaintance  he 
formed  with  the  various  systems  of  ancient  philosophy,  was  of  the 
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great^t  service  to  the  future  speculative  divine,  and  learned  Chorch- 
historian.  And  in  allusion  to  the  importance  of  these  preparatory  studies 
for  his  subsequent  career,  Moehler  used  to  speak  jestingly  **  of  the  times 
when  he  lived  in  heathenism/' 

So  strong  was  his  love  for  ancient  literature,  that  in  1822  he  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  Wortemberg  government,  soliciting  the  nomination 
to  a  place,  that  had  just  become  vacant  in  the  philological  faculty. 
And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  had  he  pursued  this  career,  he  would  have 
reached  the  highest  eminence.  But  Providence  had  reserved  far  higher 
destinies  for  him.  While  he  was  on  the  point  of  forwarding  this  peti- 
tion to  the  government,  the  theological  fkculty,  that  had  long  observed 
his  great  talents,  transmitted  to  biro,  with  unanimous  consent,  a  written 
invitation  to  accept  the  place  of  private  teacher  in  theology — a  place 
which  is  always  sure  in  time  to  conduct  to  a  professorship.  Moehler 
hesitated  not  a  momenta-gave  up  1^  cherished  plan — accepted  the 
ofier  that  had  been  so  graciously  made  him,  and  thus  became  bound 
by  new  and  more  intimate  ties  to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

His  appointment  to  this  place  was,  on  the  22nd  of  September  1822, 
confirmed  by  the  government,  which  at  the  same  time  furnished  him 
with  pecuniary  means  for  undertaking  a  great  literary  journey  through 
Northern  and  Southern  Germany,  in  order  that  by  visiting  the  most 
celebrated  seats  of  learning,  and  conversing  with  distinguished  profes- 
sors, he  might  the  better  qualify  himself  for  the  important  office  he  was 
about  to  enter  on. 

He  began  his  journey  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  and  visited  succes- 
sively the  universities  of  Jena,  Leipzig,  Halle,  Berlin,  Gottingen ;  and 
on  his  return  visited  those  of  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Landshut.  The 
conversation  and  Uterary  advice  of  so  many  distinguished  scholars  and 
theologians,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  whom  he  met  with  on  his 
journey,  were,  doubtless,  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  his  mind ;  and  there  was  one  individual,  in  particular,  from 
whom  Moehler  received  lasting  benefit.  The  celebrated  Plank,  Pro- 
testant professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen,  had  been  the  first  to  revive 
— I  had  better,  perhaps,  have  said  introduce— the  study  of  the  fathers 
in  Protestant  Germany.  By  his  profound  study  of  Christian  antiquity, 
he  had  been  led  to  approximate  very  closely  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  it  was  said  that  more  than  one  member  of  his 
family  evinced  no  little  inclination  to  embrace  its  faith.  With  Plank, 
Moehler  held  much  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  fathers,  and  of 
Church-history  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  several  Neological  opinions, 
which  the  latter  had  imbibed  in  the  schodi  of  Tobingen,  were  dispelled 
by  this  learned  and  enlightened  Protestant.    Plank  urged  him  also  to 
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{iroaeaite  with  diiigence  the  study  of  the  fathers  ;«-«  study  which,  in 
the  school  of  Hermes,  and  in  that  of  the  Wortemberg  and  Baden  Neolo* 
gists,  had  been,  from  their  strong  leaning  to  heretical  and  semi-Fatio- 
nalistic  opinions,  as  well  as  from  a  conceited  contempt  for  all  fonuei* 
i^ee,  grossly  neglectod* 

The  nearer  insight  into  the  essence  of  Rationalismi  which,  from  hn 
visit  to  Protestant  Germany,  Moehler  had  obtained— the  perception  of 
the  dreadful  moral  ravages  it  had  occasioned--^its  dry  and  heartless 
worship — its  churches  vacant,  even  during  the  sermons  of  the  most 
celebrated  preachers-^the  unbelief  that  had  spread  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  classes  of  society— ttfe  sight  of  all  these  evils,  I  say,  tended 
heartily  to  disgust  the  subject  of  this  memoir  with  all  those  sickly  off« 
shoots  of  Rationalism,  that  the  Swabian  innovators  were  endeavouring 
by  degrees  to  engraft  on  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  his  return  to  Tobingen,  Moehler  took  Wor^burg  in  his  way,  and 
called  on  hia  friend  Dr.  Benkert,  then  rector  of  the  seminary,  and  who 
has  since  succeeded  him  in  the  deanery  of  that  city.  Dr.  Benkert  af> 
firms,  that  he  found  Moehler  vastly  improved  by  this  journey,  and  a 
more  decided  Catholic  tone  pervading  all  his  theological  views. 

Having  arrived  at  TObingen  in  the  summer  of  1828,  Moehler  opened 
his  theological  course  with  lectures  on  Church^history,  and  occasionally 
on  canon-law.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  his  characteristic  ardour 
and  untiring  perseverance  to  the  study  of  the  fathers,  and  of  ecclc8ia»> 
tical  history.  The  first  fruit  of  his  labours  was  the  work  entitled 
"  Unity  in  the  Church,  or  the  Principle  of  Catholicism,"  1825.  This ' 
work  ia  now  out  of  print,  nor  have  I  been  able  anywhere  to  procure  a 
copy  of  it.  **  In  this  book,''  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  there  was 
much  which  in  his  riper  years  he  no  longer  approved  of,  yet  it  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  a  noble  proof  of  his  originality  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
the  depth  of  his  feelings,  and  gave  earnest  of  his  future  eminence  in 
theological  literature.  The  reputation  which  it  soon  acquired  for  the 
author,  induced  the  Baden  government  to  make  him  the  following  year 
the  offer  of  a  theological  chair  at  the  University  of  Freyburg  in  Breisgau* 
This  honourable  ofier  Moehler  declined ;  but  was  thereupon  immedi« 
ately  raised  to  the  dignity  of  professor  extraordinary  at  his  own 
university* 

In  the  year  1827,  a  more  important  work,  entitled  *'  Athanasius  the 
Great,  or  the  Church  of  his  time  in  her  struggle  with  Arianism,''  tended 
vastly  to  extend  Moehler *s  reputation.  There  were  many  reasons, 
which  induced  him  to  make  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  illustrious 
saint  who  played  so  salutary  and  glorious  a  part  in  that  religious  dis* 
pute,  the  subject  of  special  investigation  and  description.     Now,  as  in 


\)i^  &^e  of  Constantiufl,  the  cardinal  mystery  of  ChristSanity,  th^t  the 
^Ider  Protestantism,  in  its  destructive  march,  had  yet  respect^,  was 
tusailed  with  a  subdety  and  a  violenooy  that  even  Arianism  itsdf  had 
never  displayed.  Those  rationalizing  views  of  the  whoile  system  of 
Christianity,  but  timidly  put  forth  by  the  heretics  of  the  fourth  century, 
were  developed  and  proclaimed  with  an  unblushing  elfrontery  arid  a 
recklessness  of  impiety,  that  would  have  startled  and  shocked  the  ex*- 
tremest  Arian»  Now,  as  in  the  fbrmef  period^  lukewarmness  and 
timidity,  not  to  say  cowardice,  characterised  a  great  proportion  of 
Catholics  ;  whOe  the  oppression  of  the  German  Chnhsh  by  the  secular 
power,  if  less  open  and  violent  than  in  the  age  of  the  eon  of  Constasw 
tine,  was  far  more  Insidious^  refined,  and  systematiOw  And  What  more 
glorious  model  could  he  presented  to  many  of  the  degenerate  €lAircb> 
men  of  tGrermany,  than  that  illustrious  saint,  who  combines  in  himself 
the  characters  of  the  learned  and  profound  theologian)  the  prudent  and 
indefatigable  prelate,  the  holy  ascetic,  and  the  intrepid  confessor  f 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  books.  In  the  first  we  find  a  very  clear, 
learned,  and  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  doctrine  of  the  antewNicene 
fathers,  respecting  die  divinity  of  our  Lord>  and  the  Trinity  in 
general. 

The  following  five  books  are  taken  up  with  the  public  history  of  8U 
Athanasius,  with  a  copious  analysis  of  his  various  works  against  the 
heathens,  the  Arians,  and  the  Apollinarists,  and  with  a  very  full  ac^ 
count  of  the  Arian  heresy,  from  its  rise,  down  to  the  death  of  St. 
Athanasius,  in  the  year  97i. 

The  author,  by  giving  copious  extracts  ftom  Contemporary  histo- 
rians, and  also  from  the  letters  of  St.  Athanasius  and  the  other  de^ 
fenders  of  the  Catholic  cause,  as  well  as  from  those  of  their  Arian 
opponents,  completely  tmnsports  us  into  the  age  he  describes.  It  is^ 
however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  narrative  of  events  is  too  often  inter* 
rupted  by  doctrinal  dissertations,  and  analytic  expositions  of  writings ; 
and  this  defect  renders  the  perusal  of  this  valuable  work  sometimes 
irksome. 

All  the  personages,  who  took  'part  in  this  mighty  conflict^  rfe  por^ 
trayed  with  much  truth,  life,  and  interest.  In  the  hostilfe  cttwpi  we  find 
the  false-hearted,  double-tongued  Arius— the  crafty  Eusebms  of  NioOi> 
media-^the  hypocritical  Valens  and  Ursacius — the  audacious  Aetius— 
the  weak  and  tyrannical  Emperor  Constantiu*'— atid,  lastly,  the  pagaa 
^endiusiast,  JuHan,  who  hangs  over  the  Church  like  a  dark,  boding,  but, 
happily,  passing,  thunder-cloud.  On  the  side  of  the  combataBts  for 
truth,  the  firmness  of  Pope  Jidius— the  noUe^-minded  eharaeter  of  hk 
succesBO^v  Liberiu»^the  intrepid  fortitude' of  the  venerable  Osius^lbe 
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borniDg  zeal  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra-*-tbe  high  courage,  bat  harsh  and 
intemperate  zeal  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari — the  genius,  the  eloquence,  the 
mild  virtues,  and  unshaken  constancy,  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers-^^-and, 
lastly,  the  lofty  genius  and  majestic  character  of  the  great  Athanasius, 
alternately  challenge  our  admi^tion,  and  enlist  our  'sympathy. 

Much  as  all  Catholics  are  taught,  from  ohildhoodf  to  revere  the 
character  of  this  great  confessor,  yet  none  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
Moehler's  work,  without  feeling  increased  admiration  for  his  genius, 
and  increased  love  apd  veneration  for  bis  virtues.  In  the  writings  of 
Athanasius,  what  marvellous  acuteness  of  dialectic,  what  prodigious 
depth  of  observation,  do  we  discover ! — what  intuitive  insight  into  the 
mind  of  Scripture  1— what  dexterity  in  the  application  of  its  texts  !-^ 
what  knowledge  in  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  and  what  instinctive 
adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  I  In  his  life,  what  magnanimous 
intrepidity  in  the  defence  of  truth  !-*-what  unwearied  perseverance  io 
the  path  of  duty  ! — ^what  unbroken  constancy  under  per8ecuti<»  !— 
what  presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of  danger  !-^what  sagacious  insight 
into  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  heretics  !— »what  generosity  towards 
his  enemies  I  How  temperate,  too,  is  his  zeal,  and  what  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, where  compromise  is  possible,  and  where  concession  is  safe ! 
What  activity  and  what  wisdom  in  the  government  of  his  vast  patri- 
archate !  Watch  him  through  all  the  phases  of  his  various  destinies! 
See  him  now  surrounded  by  the  love  and  sympathy  of  his  Alexandrians 
— now  confronting  hostile  synods — now  undertaking  long  and  perilous 
journeys,  to  defend  his  character  from  calumny,  and  to  unmask  before 
the  head  of  the  Church  the  arts  of  heresy — now  fearlessly  proclaiming 
the  truth  at  the  court  of  the  tyrannical  Constantius — and  now  banished, 
time  after  time,  from  his  diocese,  his  country,  his  friends ;  encom- 
passed by  perils  from  false  brethren,  perils  from  the  sea,  perils  from  the 
wilderness ;  and,  while  surrounded  by  the  lions  of  the  Lybian  desert, 
writing  those  immortal  letters  and  treatises,  where  he  consoles  the  per- 
s^uted  sons  of  the  Church,  confirms  her  wavering  members,  and 
refutes  the  elated  heretics ; — productions  that  to  the  end  of  time  will  be 
the  soKce  and  the  glory  of  the  Church  I 

Behold  him  now,  at  the  close  of  his  glorious  career,  after  forty  years^ 
incessant  t^il,  hardship,  and  suffering  ;  with  a  frame  unbent,  and  a  mind 
unsubdued  by  age,  still  ready  to  fight  new  battles  for  the  Lord  :  spared 
by  Heaven  to  see  the  great  adversary  he  had  so  long  combated — the 
adversary  of  Christ— the  monster  Arianism-^gasping  and  bleeding 
from  his  death-wound.  Behold  the  veteran  warrior  now  honoured  by 
that  degenerate  court,  which  had  so  long  persecuted  him — consoled  by 
the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the  Christian  world — consulted  on  all 
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important  affiiirs  by  the  diguitaries  of  the  Church,  near  or  remote — 
and  nenring  the  courage,  and  directing  the  counsels,  of  that  young, 
hopeful  band  of  Christ's  soldiers — ^the  Basils,  the  Nazianzens,  and  the 
Nyssas,  who  were  destined  to  follow  up  the  victory  he  had  achieved, 
and  annihilate  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Church. 

But  Athanasius  attained  to  this  great  authority  tn  the  Church,  only 
because  he  had  been  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  It  was  not  by  his  personal  genius,  learning,  and  sanc- 
tity alone,  that  he  obtained  such  a  prodigious  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries,  but  also  by  the  weight  he  derived  from 
the  sanction  of  the  Church  and  its  visible  head. 

What  a  glorious  part  doth  not  the  holy  Roman  See  act  in  this  Arian 
contest  ?  While  orthodox  prelates  are  driven  from  their  sees ;  while 
some  quail  before  triumphant  heresy,  and  others  are  incautiously  en- 
trapped into  the  acceptance  of  ambiguous  formularies  ;  while  the  faith* 
ful  are  distracted  by  the  conflicting  decisions  of  hostile  synods,  and 
doctrine  is  undermined,  and  discipline  subverted,  by  intruded  heretical 
bishops,  the  Roman  pontiffs  ever  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  quash  the  decrees  of  heretical  provincial  synods,  restore  to 
^etr  churches  the  banished  prelates,  condemn  their  adversaries,  every- 
where enforce  canonical  discipline,  and  sometimes  overawe  the  hostile 
potentates  of  the  earth.* 

*  The  inerrancy  of  the  Holy  See  doriDg  this  dreadful  contest,  which  witnened 
the  ooofnaon,  or  the  fall,  of  so  many  other  Christian  Churches,  is  an  historical  fact 
that  has  excited  the  admiration  of  enlightened  Ptotestants  themselves.  **  The  history 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  this  period,**  says  Engelbardt,  a  German 
Protestant  Choreh  historian  of  our  daj,  **  will  show  how  much  the  authority  of  the 
ttoman  See  increased  from  the  circumstance,  that  its  bishops,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, upheld  with  undeviating  perseyerance  their  doctrinal  views,  and  that  these 
views  ever  bore  off  the  final  victory.*'*  An  elegant  writer  in  the  British  Oritie,  after 
asserting  **  that  Rome  was  the  only  apostolical  see  in  the  west,  and  thereby  had  a 
QBtaral  claim  to  the  homage  of  those  which  were  less  distinguished,*'  proceeds  to 
mj,  **  tkmt  thia  pre-emimnee  wa$  heightened  iy  her  inflexible  orthodoxy  amid  the 
dectrnuU  ctntawiernee  m  toAicA  ihe  eaetem  eeee  had  euceeeeively  erred,  and  by  the 
office  of  arbitrator  and  referee,  which  she  held  amid  their  rifalries  and  quarrels.**-^ 
BrUiek  Critic,  No.  Lvin.    April,  1841,  p.  396. 

Yery  many  ages  before  the  two  Protestant  writers  made  the  remarks  cited  in  the 
text,  the  Emperor  Justinian  said,  "  the  bishops  of  ancient  Rome  having  in  all  things 
fettowed  the  apostolic  tradition,  haye  nerer  disagreed  among  themselves,  but  down 
to  our  days  have  preserred  the  sound  and  true  doctrine.**  **  Oi  ye^  ufttt^vie 
Tf»fiini^%e  *P>Lfiuif  vi  eenmfiini  ii%  vcarmif  ^3X«c/d-«V«imc  irmo%ioe$t  titi'hvn  irfit 
OMMkmft  /ie^JJne-mr,  ixka,  tv?  o^^vf  mm  4A*dvftf  f^xi^  e-M/uit^f  I»^?iM(*9  /«(•».**•— 
Adf.  Monophys.  in  Mai.  torn,  yit  par.  i.  p.  304. 

•  Engelhardt  Kirchen^Geschichte»  toI.  i.  p.  313. 
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The  approbation  which  thia  work  Qniversalljr  receiTed — the  spirit 
of  zealous  orthodoxy  that  pervaded  its  pages— -the  immense  patristic 
and  historical  learning  it  displayed — and  the  original  and  profound 
views  with  which  it  abounded  *  drew  more  and  more  the  attention  of 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  Germany  towards  its  illustrious  author. 

He  now  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  doctrinal  differences  be« 
tween  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  errors  of  his  time,  as  I  before 
observed— the  struggles  the  Catholic  Church  had  to  encounter*  and  the 
oppression  she  had  to  endure,  by  rendering  her  position  very  analogous 
to  her  state  in  the  age  of  the  great  Athanasius»  had  first  induced 
Moehler  to  compose  the  work  that  has  just  been  described*  But  now 
he  resolved  to  grapple  more  closely  and  directly  with  the  errors  of  his 
age.  Judging  that  the  most  effectual  method  to  bring  about  the  return 
of  our  erring  brethren  to  the  Catholic  Chureh,  as  well  as  to  awaken 
many  Catholics  themselves  from  their  state  of  torpor,  was  to  set  forth 
with  accuracy  the  points  of  doctrine  which  divide  the  Churches,  he 
commenced  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  public  formularies  of  the 
various  Protestant  communities,  as  well  as  the  private  writings  of  the 
Reformers,  and  their  most  eminent  disciples.  This  was  a  field  which 
had  been  but  partially  tilled  by  preceding  labourers,  and  which  offered 
much  to  reward  the  industry  of  a  new  cultivator.  The  course  of  lec- 
tures which,  in  the  year  1828,  Moehler  opened  on  this  important  sub- 
ject,  soon  attracted  a  crowded  auditory ;  and  every  year  they  were 
received  by  the  students  with  increasing  interest  and  attention.  The 
fame  of  these  lectures  getting  abroad,  the  Prussian  government  made 
to  Moehler  the  offer  of  a  theological  professorship  at  the  University  of 
Breslau  in  Silesia — an  offer  which  he  immediately  declined.  The 
WOrtemberg  government  now  nominated  him  professor  ordinary  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Tabingen — a  nomination  that  was  con- 

Before  Joetinian,  the  great  St*  Leo  had  epoken  of  thoee  prm}e|pe(!  hnhope,  hie  pn^ 
decenon,  **  who  for  w  many  ages,  under  the  gaidanee  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bad  been 
pieserved  from  the  defilements  of  heresy."  **  Quos  per  tot  snctiia  doeente  SpiritCi 
Sancto  naUa  hnresis  Tiolavit.** — Serm.  zc.  Tiii.  e.  iii. 

And  long  before  St.  Leo,  the  great  teacher  and  martyr  of  the  third  century,  8t. 
Cyprian,  had  extolled  that  Roman  Church,  **  which  was  inaccessible  to  false  faith.** 
*^Ad  quos  (Roroanos)  perfidia  habere  non  potest  accessmn." — Ep.  Iv. 

The  ftdl,  real  or  pretended,  of  Pbpe  liberius,  forms  no  exception  from  the  troth 
of  these  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  silence  of  many  contemporary  his. 
torians,  the  lapse  of  this  pontiff  is  doubtful.  Secondly,  it  is  very  generally  agreed,  thai 
the  formulary  he  is  said  to  hare  subscribed,  was  susceptible  of  a  Catholic  interpreta. 
tion.  Thirdly,  he  was  under  personal  restraint ;  and  ccnseqaently,  as  Cardbial  Oin 
observes,  he  could  not  in  that  state  be  considezed  ths  organ  and  representative 
of  his  See. 
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firmed  by  the  theological  faculty,  which,  at  the  same  time,  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1832,  the  great  work,  whooe  fame  the  public 
had  long  anticipated,  issued  from  the  press,  under  the  title,  ^  Symbol- 
ism, or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  evidenced  by  their  Symbolical  Writing^.*'  The  sensation 
it  produced  throughout  all  Grermany,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholic, 
was  prodigious ;  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modem  theolo- 
gical literature.  Hailed  by  Catholics  with  joy  and  exultation,  its 
transcendant  merits  were  openly  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent 
and  estimable  Protestants.  The  celebrated  Protestant  theologian  and 
philosopher,  Schleiemraoher,  declared  it  to  be  the  severest  blow  ever 
given  to  Protestantism.  Another  very  distinguished  Protestant  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  candidly  confessed,  that  none  of  the 
Protestant  replies  at  all  came  up  to  it  in  force  of  reasoning. 

^  Grermany,"  says  a  French  journal  of  high  merit,  **  so  parcelled  out 
into  differ^it  states,  so  divided  in  religious  belief— -Germany,  where 
opinion  is  not  centralized  in  a  single  city,  hut  where  the  taste  of  Vienna 
is  checked  by  the  critics  of  Gottingen,  Munich,  or  Berlin, — Germany 
with  one  voice  extols  the  merits  of  Mover's  *  Symbolism.'  ** — VUnu 
versUe  CkAhoUque^  p.  75,  vol.  xi. 

That  this  testimony  is  not  exaggerated,  the  rapid  sale  of  the  work 
will  show ;  for  in  the  course  of  six  years  it  passed  through  five  editions, 
each  consisting  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  copies,  which  were 
nearly  as  much  sought  for  in  Protestant  as  in  Catholic  Germany.  It 
was  adopted  by  several  universities  as  a  text-book,  was  translated  into 
Latin  and  Italian  by  the  papal  nuncio  of  Switzerland,  and  into  French 
by  M.  Lachat 

The  same  French  critic,  as  was  before  observed,  termed  the  Symbol* 
ism  *^  an  indispensable  complement  to  Bossuet's  immortal  History  of 
the  Variations.'**  This  has  suggested  to  me  a  parallel  between  the 
two  works.  Looking  to  the  plan  and  the  matter  of  the  two  books, 
I  may  call  the  work  of  the  illustrious  French  prelate  a  more  external — 
that  of  the  German  theologian,  a  more  uUemoU^  history  of  Protestantism. 
In  the  first  place,  the  bishop  of  Meaux  points  out  with  admirable  skill 
the  endless  variations  and  inconsistencies  of  Protestantism ;  so  does 
the  German  professor ;  yet  the  inconsistencies  and  variations,  which, 
in  the  pages  of  the  former,  appear  isolated,  unconnected,  accidental 
phenomena,  the  latter  shows  to  be  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  necessary, 
though  secret,  connexion.  In  a  word,  Moehler,  not  content  with 
proving  the  many  mutations  and  self-contradictions  of  Protestantism, 

•  L*Univmt^  GathoUqiw,  torn.  ii.  ^  75. 
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and  its  repugnance  to  reason  and  revelation,  sets  forth  its  eonsisteney 
also — I  mean  the  filiation  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  concatenation  of  its 
errors.  Secondly,  the  French  prelate  confines  his  attention  to  the  two 
heading  sects  of  the  Reformation — ^the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic, 
and  expressly  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  woi%,  that  his  intention 
is  ^  not  to  speak  of  the  Socinians,  nor  of  the  several  communities  of 
Anabaptists,  nor  of  so  many  dififerent  sects,  which  in  England  and 
elsewhere  have  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Reformation  ;"  a  reso- 
lution, that  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  description  of  these 
sects  would  not  only  have  lent  a  fresh  charm  to  his  historic  narrative, 
but  have  vastly  increased  the  weight,  and  extended  the  compaas,  of  his 
argument.  And  that  sagacious  mindf  which,  in  the  funeral  oration  on 
Queen  Henrietta,  had  cast  such  an  intuitive  ghuice  into  the  history 
of  our  domestic  troubles,  would,  doubtless,  have  given  an  admirable 
portraiture  of  the  various  and  multitudinous  sects  of  the  Cromwellian 
era.  Tet  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  Bossuet 
had  more  particularly  in  view  the  Calvinists  of  his  own  country.  This 
void  is  supplied  in  the  Symboliimj  where  the  history  and  the  dogmas 
of  the  minor  sects  of  Protestantism  are  fully  analysed  and  described  : 
a  portion  of  the  work,  which  is  certainly  not  the  least  important,  and,  to 
the  English  reader,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  attractive. 
Thirdly,  Bossuet,  who  lived  at  a  period  when  Protestantism  had  just 
entered  on  the  second  stage  of  its  existence,  not  only  with  the  most 
masterly  skill  traced  its  progressive  developmentf  from  its  birth  down 
to  his  own  days,  but  foretold  the  course  of  its  future  destinies. 

From  his  lofty  eyrie,  the  eagle  of  Meaux  beheld  the  whole  com<ng 
history  of  Protestantism ;  he  snuffed  from  afar  the  tempestuous  clouds 
of  irreligion,  that  were  to  spring  from  its  already  agitated  waters,  and 
the  whirlwind  of  impiety  that  was  to  convulse  Christianity  to  its 
centre.* 


*  In  an  immortal  paeiagre  of  the  VariatUnu,  Bonnet  has  recorded  the  moral  and 
social  eyils,  which  the  Reformation,  np  to  his  own  day,  had  already  broagrht  forth, 
and  the  still  gpreater  ones  wherewith  it  was  pre^rnant.  After  noticing  the  prophetic 
words  of  Melancthon,  **  Good  God !  what  tragedies  will  posterity  witness,  if  one  daj 
men  shall  hegrin  to  stir  those  questions,  whether  the  Word,  whether  the  Holy  Ghost, 
be  a  person,**  the  eloquent  prelate  exclaims :  **  On  commen^a  de  son  temps  a  remuer 
ces  mati^res :  maisil  jugea  bien,  que  co  n*^tait  encore  qu*un  faible  commencement ; 
ear  il  vojrait  les  esprits  s'enhardir  ineensiblement  centre  les  doctrines  Stabiles,  et 
contre  I'autorit^  des  decisions  eccMsiastiques.  Que  seioit.ce  s*il  avoi  vu  les  autres 
•aites  pemicieuses  dcs  doutes,  que  la  R^forme  avoite  ezitds  7  tout  I'ordre  de  la  disci, 
pline  renyers^  publiquement  par  les  uns,  et  ]*ind^pendance  ^tablie,  c*e8t-k-dire  sous 
un  nom  sp^cieux  et  qui  flatte  la  h'bert^,  l*anarchie  avec  tous  ses  maux ;  la  puissance 
Bpirituelle  mise  par  les  autres  entro  les  mains  des  princes ;  la  doctrine  Ckretienne 
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Moehler,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  said  to  bring  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  down  to  his  own  times;  ^r  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Herrnhutters,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Swedenborgians,  the 
sects  whose  doctrines  he  has  examined  were  not  posterior  to  the  age  of 
Bo6suet«  The  new  and  prodigious  forms,  which,  within  the  last  sixty 
years,  Protestantism,  in  Germany  especially,  has  assumed,  the  doctrines 
of  Rationalism  and  Pietism,  that,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  have 
quite  superseded  those  of  the  elder  Protestantism,  are,  as  was  before 
stated,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  work  itself,  left  unnoticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Sifmholism*  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  singular,  that 
a  work  which  has  excited  so  prodigious  a  sensation  throughout  Ger- 
many, which  has  been  read  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  with 
an  avidity  that  proves  it  responded  to  a  want  generally  felt,  should 
have  left  untouched  tiie  existing  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  been  ex- 
clusively engaged  with  the  refutation  of  those  antiquated  doctrines 
that,  though  in  certain  Protestant  countries  they  may  still  retain  some 
influence  and  authority,  can  count  in  Protestant  Germany  but  a  small 
number  of  adherents.  How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ?  I  must 
observe  that,  although  the  Symbolism  abstains  from  investigating 
the  modern  systems  of  Protestantism,  yet  it  presupposes  through- 
out their  existence ;  and  the  work  itself  could  never  have  appeared,  if 
Protestantism  had  not  attained  its  ultimate  term  of  development.  The 
present  forms  of  Protestantism,  moreover,  being  only  a  necessary  de- 
velopment  of  its  earlier  errors,  a  solid  and  vigorous  refutation  of  the 
latter  must  needs  overthrow  the  former.  But  there  is  yet  another  and 
more  special  reason,  which,  in  despite  of  first  appearances,  rendered 
this  work  eminently  opportune.  A  portion  of  the  German  Protestants, 
as  we  have  seen,  recoiling  from  the  abyss,  to  which  Rationalism  was 
fast  conducting  them,  sought  a  refuge  in  falling  back  on  the  old  sym- 
bolical books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches,  whose  author- 


eombattue  en  tout  969  painU ;  de9  Chretien9  vier  Pauvrage  de  la  erSaiwn  et  eelui 
de  la  redemption  du  genre  hutnamf  aneaniir  Penfer  ;  abolir  Vimmorialiii  de  Vame; 
depouiUer  le  Chrietianieme  de  tou9  eee  myeiiree^  et  U  changer  en  une  eecte  de  philo. 
99pkie,  tovte  accammodSe  aux  9en9 ;  de  Id  naitre  Vindiffhenee  dee  religione^  et  ee 
fpd  9uU  natureUement,  lefonde  mhne  de  la  religion  attaqui ;  Veeriture  directement 
eomhattue ;  la  voie  eiunerte  au  DHeme,  e'eet-d-dire  d  un  AihHeme  deguiee,  et  U* 
Ucree  oft  eeroieni  icritee  eee  doetrinee  prodigieueee^  9ortir  du  <etn  de  la  Reforme,  et 
dee  lieux,  oU  eUe  domine.  Qa'aurait  dit  M^lancton,  8*il  ayait  pr^vo  toua  oes  mauz, 
et  qoelles  anraient  ^t^  les  lamentationa  7  H  en  avail  asBcz  yu  pour  en  6tre  trouble 
toute  m  vie.  Les  dispat^i  de  son  temps  et  de  son  parti  snfBsaient  pour  lui  faire  dire, 
qn'lt  moins  d*im  miracle  visihie,  toate  la  religion  aOait  Atre  disap^.** — ^vol.  i.  pp.  915- 
16.  ed.yfniae,  1738. 
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ity  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  had  been  totally  disregarded.  This 
movement  of  minds  was  seconded  by  some  Protestant  princes,  particu* 
larly  by  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  learned,  from  bitter  expe« 
rience,  the  disastrous  political  consequences  which  the  doctrines  of 
Rationalism  are  calculated  to  produce.  This  sovereign,  who  was  as 
skilful  an  ecclesiastical,  as  he  was  a  miUtary  tactician,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  two  enemies,  Catholicism  and  Rationalism,  who  were 
galling  his  flanks,  sounded  the  trumpet  for  retreati  and,  assisted  by  an 
able  staff  of  theologians,  was  making  a  rapid  retrograde  march  on  the 
old  formuUries — the  bulwarks  of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  which,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  neglected  and  dilapidated,  had  remained 
utterly  untenanted.  Moehler  watched  his  moment — ^fell  with  terrific 
onslaught  on  the  retreating  forces-*-bUw  up  the  old  Protestant  strong- 
holds—compelled the  enemy  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  brought  him  at 
last  into  such  straits,  that  he  must  now  either  make  an  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  Churchi  or  be  swept  down  the  abyss  of  Pantheism* 
This  is  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  the  present  book — this  is  in  part 
the  cause  of  its  prodigious  success.  TAtM,  it  not  mdy  pre-suppoaei  ike 
ea^indum  of  ike  elder^  more  orthodox  ProiegUmlismf  but  in  so  far  a$  any 
human  production  can  accomplisk  such  a  things  it  efectuaUy  wiU  prevent 
iiarevioaL 

Fourthly,  if  we  lode  to  the  form  of  these  two  remarkaUe  productions 
of  the  human  mind,  which  I  have  ventured  to  comparei  the  History  of 
the  Variations  is  characterized  in  an  eminent  degree  by  logical  perspi- 
cuity ;  the  SymboUsmf  at  least  equal  to  it  in  dialectic  force,  is  vastly 
superior  in  philosophic  depth.  The  learning  displayed  in  the  former 
work  is  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
period  at  which  it  was  written,  the  comparative  paucity  of  materials 
accessible  to  its  illustrious  author,  and  the  then  state  oi  historical 
researches,  we  are  astonished  ieit  the  extent  and  the  critical  soundness 
of  the  learning  there  exhibited.  Mr.  Hallam,  however,  in  his  History 
of  Literature^  complains  that  Bossuet  had  not  given  his  citations  from 
Luther  in  the  Latin  original ;  so  that  he  himself  had  often  been  unable 
to  verify  his  quotations.  This  complaint  at  least  he  will  be  unable  to 
prefer  against  the  Symbolism,  where  the  Latin  citations  from  Luther 
and  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  Reformation,  are  given  with  a  fulness 
and  an  exactness  that  must  satisfy — perhaps  rather  more  than  satisfy — 
our  fastidious  critic.  The  erudition  displayed  in  the  Symbolism  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  most  extensive  and  profound.  Its  dtyle  is 
clear,  forcible  and  dignified  ;  but  in  point  of  eloquence  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  ever  remains  the  unrivalled  master. 

The  Symbolism  called  forth  many  replies  from  Protestant  theolo- 
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giana,  such  as  Nitzch,  Marbeineke,  and  Dr.  Baur  of  Tabingen.  Tbe 
work  of  tbe  latter,  wbich  was  the  longest  and  most  elaborate,  was 
entitledy  "  Opposition  between  Catbolicism  and  Protestantium,  accord- 
ing to  the  leading  dogmas  of  tbe  two  religions  systems,  with  special 
reference  to  Moehler's  Symbolum,''  Tubingen,  1838.  Of  this  work,  a 
writer  in  the  C<nwersation»' Lexicon,*  thus  speaks  :  **  That  Protestant 
writers  should  stand  up  in  defence  of  a  Church«  to  which  Moehler  denies 
every  right,  save  that  of  political  existence,  was  very  natural.  But  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  in  an  inquiry,  wherein  the  symbolical  writings  only 
of  the  different  Churches  possess  a  decisive  authority,  an  Hege]ian,f 
with  his  subjective  views,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  these  as  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  EvangeUcal  Church,  could  play  no  brilliant  part.  Yet  in 
this  faJae  position  we  find  Dr.  Baur,  whose  writing,  moreover,  is  not 
exempt  from  personal  attacks  against  his  adversary." 

Moehler  replied  without  delay,  and  in  a  tone  of  suitable  dignity,  in  a 
work  entitled,  New  InoeHigfUions  into  the  doctrinal  differences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants:  Mayence,  1834.  This  work  will  be  found 
a  most  valuable  appendix  to  the  Symbolism  ;  although  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  edition  from  which  the  pre- 
sent translation  has  been  made. 

The  personal  acrimony,  which  Dr.  Baur  had  infused  into  his  contro- 
versy with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  as  well  as  the  intrigues  set  on 
foot  to  alienate  the  WOrtemberg  government  from  the  latter,  who  was 
represented  as  a  disturber  of  religious  peace,  rendered  his  abode  at  Tu- 
bingen daily  more  unpleasant  and  irksome.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment,  probably  apprised  of  this  state  of  things,  renewed  negotiations 
with  Moehler,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  his  services  for  one  of  its  univer- 
sities. Yet  these  negotiations,  creditable  to  the  prudence  and  discern- 
ment of  the  Prussian  government,  a  second  time  failed,  through  the 

•CoiiTenatioii0.[iOzie(m,p.699.    Leipzig, ) 840. 

tXhe  BTBtem  of  Hegel  is  that  of  a  logical  Pantheiam.  His  leading  doctrine  ia, 
that  the  Deity  ia  the  impenonal  Reaaon,  and  in  the  human  mind  only  attaina  to  aelf- 
coriflcioasnesa.  He  and  hia  earlier  diaciplea  afl&cted  to  re-eatabliah  the  onion  between 
iaith  and  science,  and  employed  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  in  a  aenae 
toftaUy  diilbrent  from  what  was  meant  by  either.  But  the  younger  Hegeliana  hare 
Rjjeeted  the  bjrpoeritical  artificea  of  their  maater,  and  proclaimed,  in  the  moat  cyni. 
cal  language,  the  meet  nndiaguiaed  Pantheiam.  It  ia  juat,  howerer,  to  obaerve,  that 
there  are  aome,  though  the  number  ia  small,  who  combine  Chriatian  views  with  this 
system  of  philosophy. 

As  to  Dr.  Baur  of  Tflbingen,  he  has,  since  his  controrersy  with  Moehler,  shown 
himself  a  decided  Ptotheiat.  Yet  this  is  the  man  whom  the  Wfirtemberg  govern, 
ment  deeorated  with  orders,  while  it  loaded  MoeUer  whh  aAonts,  that  forced  him 
to  leave  tbe  country.    Ex  ttiie  disee  estnet. 
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opposition  of  the  Hermesian  party.  This  party  had  abeady  a  most 
formidable  opponent  to  encounter  in  the  celebrated  Klee,  professor  of 
Theology  at  Bonn ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  accession  of  Moehler 
to  that  theological  facalty,  or«  indeed,  to  any  other  in  the  Prussian 
states,  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  influence,  and  adverse  to  the 
projects,  of  the  party.  Count  Von  Spiegel,  then  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  predecessor  to  that  illustrious  confessor,  whose  humiliation  prepared 
the  triumph  of  the  German  Church,  and  whose  captivity  was  the  pre- 
lude to  her  liberation — Count  Von  Spiegel,  I  say,  a  worldly-minded 
courtier,  little  acquainted  with  theology,  was  alternately  the  tool  of  the 
Hermesians  and  the  Prussian  government.  His  sanction,  as  Arch* 
bishop  of  Cologne,  was  necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  Moehler's 
i4>pointment  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn.  To  the  latter  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  requiring  as  the  condition  to  such  a  sanction,  the 
public  retractation  of  the  work  entitled.  Unity  of  the  Church;  just  as  if 
Moehler,  with  Hermesian  obstinacy,  had  continued  to  defend  in  the 
face  of  the  Church,  and  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  what  its  highest 
tribunal  had  formally  and  solemnly  condemned.  He  wrote  back  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  that  the  mistakes,  such  as  they  were,  in  his 
first  work,  were  entirely  rectified  in  his  subsequent  productions :  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  he  had  never  been  called  upon  by  the  competent 
authorities  to  make  a  public  recantation  of  any  opinions  therein  con- 
tained. It  was  indeed  truly  ridiculous,  that,  while  purity  of  doctrine 
and  glowing  love  for  the  Church,  as  well  as  profound  genius,  were 
claiming  for  the  illustrious  author  of  Athemasius  and  the  SymMisms 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  Germany  and  Europe,  the  organ  of  a 
party  that  had  for  years  broached  pernicious  doctrines,  evinced  a 
marked  disrespect  for  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  subsequently  dts-* 
played  a  most  obstinate  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
should,  forsooth,  take  exceptions  to  Moehler*s  orthodoxy  I 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  position  which 
he  had  taken  up  in  relation  to  this  party.  It  has  sometimes  been 
asked  why  he  did  not  appear  in  the  lists  against  the  Hermesians? 
Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  his  not  taking  an  active  part  in  this 
controversy.  In  the  first  place,  his  opposition  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  motives  of  personal  resentment  against  a  body  of  men,  through 
whose  intrigues  he  had  been  twice  thwarted  in  the  attainment  of  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  professorship.  Secondly,  f he^ermesian  sys- 
tem, unsupported  by  a  single  theologian  of  eminence,  had  been  pros- 
trated by  the  vigorous  arm  of  Klee.  Thirdly,  the  Holy  See  having 
pronounced  a  solemn  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  view  which  all 
Catholics  were  to  take  of  this  system,  could  no  longer  be  problematic. 
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PcMhfyf  &e  atterly  disgraceful  pert  that  the  Hermeriand  had  played 
in  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  Prassian  government  against 
Count  Von  Droste  Vischeringi  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Cologpoi 
drew  down  upon  them  the  general  odium  of  Catholic  Germany.  Lastly, 
the  tactics  of  this  party  was  to  avoid  an  open,  dispassionate,  scientific 
discussion  of  principles ;  and  to  drag  into  the  controversy  matters  of 
personal  dispute,  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  administration-^-a  course 
of  warfare,  where  even  victory  was  somewhat  ignoble,  and  which, 
above  all  things,  was  abhorrent  to  the  gentle  disposition  and  elevated 
feelings  of  Moehler. 

But  there  was  another  party  in  the  Church,  with  whom  he  came  into 
more  immediate  contact— «the  so-called  Liberals  of  Catholic  Germany, 
whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe.  This  party,  whose 
principal  seat  was  in  Baden  and  Wortemberg,  had,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  exerted  some  influence  over  the  youthful  mind  of 
Moehler ;  and  the  last  faint  tinge  of  their  principles  is  traceable  in  his 
first  production,  UnUy  of  the  Church,  But  his  maturer  genius — ^his 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity — and,  above 
all,  his  advances  in  piety,  had  revealed  to  him  the  hc^ow  pretensions 
and  dangerous  tendencies  of  this  party.  In  the  year  1827,  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  essay  on  '*  sacerdoral  celibacy,"  that  inflicted  on 
this  party  a  wound,  from  which  it  has  never  since  recovered.  In  this 
masterly  production  he  proves  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy ;  its  conformity  with  reason,  and  with  the  most  ancient  traditions 
of  nations ;  its  close  connexion  with  the  most  sacred  dogmias  and  essen- 
tial institutions  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  occasions  that  led  to  a 
partial  deviation  from  the  law ;  and,  after  showing  why  the  enemies  of 
sacerdotal  celibacy,  must  necessarily  be  the  foes  to  ecclesiastical  inde« 
pendence  and  the  papal  supremacy,  he  stigmatizes  the  Baden  church'^ 
men  for  their  shallow  theological  learning,  in  despite  of  all  their  high 
pretenaons  to  general  knowledge — for  their  carnal-minded  tendencies, 
their  often  profligate  habits,  and  their  political  harlotries  with  the 
secular  power.  This  essay  was,  in  the  year  1829,  followed  up  by 
another,  entitled,  **  Frtigmenta  an  the  False  DecreUds  ;**  where,  with 
much  skill  and  learning,  the  author  wrested  from  the  enemies  of  th^ 
papal  authority,  one  <^  their  most  favourite  weapons  of  attack.  The 
rage  of  flie  anti-celibates  was,  as  we  may  suppose,  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  Moehler  was  denounced  as  an  apostate,  an  ultra-mon* 
tanist,  a  Roman  obscurantist ;  and  his  fame,  which  grew  from  year  to 
year,  served  only  to  embitter  the  animosity,  and  stimulate  the  assaults, 
of  this  paltry  faction.  While  the  great  genius  of  the  illustrious  author 
of  Athanasius  and  the  Symbolism  was  hailed  with  joy  by  Catholic,  and 
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recognized  with  respect  by  Proteetaot  Gennany»  fheee  fake  bfethfeti 
had  diecoyeredf  diat  be  was  devoid  of  talent  and  erudition ;  they  openly 
gave  the  palm  of  victoi^  to  his  Protestant  opponent,  Dr«  Baur ;  and,  in 
one  of  their  periodicals,*  wejfe  shameless  enough,  while  they  deiioim<> 
nated  the  Symbolism  a  violation  of  religious  peace*  to  avow  their  satis* 
faction  with  the  mythical  theory  ci  the  blasphemous  Straussr*^  proof, 
if  further  were  wanting,  how  utterly  many  of  these  so-called  **  Libe« 
rals^  had  apostatized  from  the  prineiples  of  that  Churdh,  whose  commQ< 
nion  they  still  so  audaciously  profaned  t 

It  was  not,  however,  by  his  writings  only  thAt  this  efcceUeat  mtn 
opposed  the  progress,  and  defeated  the  projects,  of  a  dangerous  factioo. 
By  his  amiable  disposition  and  engaging  manners,  as  well  as  by  his 
great  reputation,  he  had  gained  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  $  and  this  influence  he  employed  to  inspire  these 
young  theologians  With  a  seal  for  the  cause  and  interests  of  tbe  Charcht 
«— a  deep  veneration  for  the  Holy  Bee,-^a  love  for  the  duties  of  theit 
future  calling,«>-«and  a  noble  passion  for  learning*  Nor  was  the 
beneficial  influence  of  his  example  and  exhortations  confined  to  his 
pupils  alone.  During  the  ten  years  he  filled  the  professorial  chair  at 
^bingen>  a  complete  change  came  over  the  Catholic  theological  ih» 
eulty  of  that  university.  Such  of  its  members  as  had  hitherto  been 
sound  in  doctrine,  but  timid  in  its  avowal,  like  Dr.  Drey«  took  courage 
by  Moebler's  example :  and  such  who,  like  Hirscher,  had  been  to  some 
extent  led  away  by  Neological  doctrines,  were  now,  partly  through  that 
example,  partly  by  their  own  researches,  gradually  recbimed.  Tbe 
evidence  of  this  change  is  afforded  by  the  Theological  Qumterly  Bedew 
of  Tiibingen,  which,  from  the  year  1628,  breathes  a  very  different 
spirit,  and  which*  supported  as  it  was  by  Moehler  and  his  most  distim 
guished  colleagues  and  disciples,  has  remained,  down  to  the  present 
day,  by  its  orthodoxy,  its  learning,  and  its  philosophic  spirit,  an  orna' 
ment  to  literature  and  the  Church.  The  noble  attitude  which,  in  the 
present  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  their  Church,  the  younger  members 
of  the  Swabian  clergy  have  taken^^the  zeal  and  courage  iHierewith 
they  defend  their  spiritual  rights,  and  rally  the  people  round  that  sacred 
standard-^the  talent  and  learning  they  evince  in  defence  of  their  re* 
ligion,  are  all,  according  to  a  recent  public  acknowledgment  of  the  prinw 
minister  of  Wartemberg  in  the  assembled  states,  mainly  attributable  to 
the  influence  of  Moehleri 

Yet,  the  spot  which  was  dear  to  him  from  so  many  early  associt* 
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tJofl»->»^here  tibe  Lord  had  bleesed  his  laboura^^where  he  had  won  so 
many  brilliant  victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  faith«^he  was  now,  for 
the  reasons  above  adverted  to,  about  to  quit.  At  the  commencement  of* 
the  year  1836,  a  theological  chair  at  Munich  became  vacant  |  and  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  with  that  enli^tened  zeal  which  makes  him  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  Catholic  learningi  solicited,  on  this  occasion^  the  services 
of  Moehler*  To  this  proposal  the  latter  immediately  acceded  |  and| 
deeply  regretted  by  his  friends,  his  colleagues^  and  the  academic  youthf 
he  quitted  TabingeD«  and  arrived  at  Munich  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year.  Warmly  welcomed  by  his  friends  in  the  Bavarian  capita],  and 
enthusiastically  greeted  by  its  students,  he  immediately  opened  a  course 
of  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed up  by  others  on  Church-history,  patrology,  as  well  as  conunenta-* 
ries  on  various  epistles  of  SU  PauL 

This  seems  to  me  the  most  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  various  theo« 
k)gical  and  historical  essaysf  that  Moehler  contributed  to  periodical  pub* 
lioationsi  and  especially  to  the  Theoiogicai  Quarterly  Review  of  Tobin^ 
g«L  These  essays  have  since  his  death  been  collected  by  his  friend, 
Dr.  Dollinger,  and  published  in  two  volumes.  They  are  as  follows  :— « 
I.  Jin  investigation  of  the  dispute  between  St.  Jerome  and  St.  August 
tine,  on  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Gakttians.  n.  A 
critical  inquiry  into  the  period  of  publication  of  the  Epistle  to  Diogne^ 
tos,  usually  attributed  to  St.  Justin,  and  an  analysis  of  its  contents* 
m.  An  historical  sketch  of  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  times*  iv.  An  easay  on  clerical  celibacy,  v.  Short  considerations 
on  the  historical  ration  of  Universities  to  the  State,  vi.  Fragments 
on  the  false  decretals.  yu«  An  essay  on  the  relation  of  Islam  to  the 
GospeL  viu.  An  essay  on  the  origin  of  Gnosticism.  The  second 
volume  contains  the  following : — ^i.  Considerations  on  the  state  of  the 
Church*  during  the  fifteenth,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  u*  An  essay  on  St.  Simonianism.  ni.  Fragmentary 
sketches  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  xv.  Letter  to  the  Abbe  Bautaui' 
of  Strasburg,  on  his  system  of  philosophy,  v*  Rise  and  first  period  of 
Mcmasticism  :  a  fragment,  vi.  Two  articles  on  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne* 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  memob  to  give  an  analysis  of 
these  collected  essays,  which  certainly  furnish  new  evidence  of  the 
author's  great  historical,  as  well  as  theological  learning )  his  critical 
acutenesS)  his  depth  of  observation,  and  elegance  of  style. 

The  most  remarkable  pieces  in  this  miscellaneous  collection,  are  the 
already  noticed  essay  on  clerical  celibacy,  that  on  Gnosticism,  the 
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beautiful  fVagment  on  the  early  history  of  monaflticism,  which  was  to 
form  port  of  a  large  work  on  the  monastic  orders  of  the  west,  and  the 
essay  on  Islam,  that  has  received  its  due  meed  of  praise  from  one  of 
our  own  Protestant  critics.  **  This  essay  of  Moehler's,'*  says  a  writer 
in  a  numher  of  the  Quarterly  EevieWf  that  appeared  two  years  ago, 
*'  was  composed  with  an  express  view  towards  the  progress  of  Chris* 
tianity  in  the  east,  and  the  question  how  it  might  be  offered  in  the  moat 
commanding  and  persuasive  manner  to  Mahometans.  It  is  written 
^  with  so  much  learning,  judgment,  and  moderation,  that  it  might  be  well 
worthy  of  translation  in  some  of  our  religious  joumab.'** 

The  lectures  which  Dr.  Moehler  delivered  on  patristic  literature,  have 
since  his  death  been  collected  and  edited  by  bis  friend  Dr.  Reithmayr, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Miinich.  Of  this  work, 
three  parts  only  have  as  yet  appeared,  embracing  the  first  three  centu- 
ries of  the  Church,  and  containing  nearly  a  thousand  pages  of  print  in 
small  octavo.  After  some  very  interesting  and  profound  preliminary 
reflections  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  and  literatures,  and 
their  relation  to  Christianity,  and  some  general  views  on  the  nature  of 
patristic  literature  ;  the  author,  in  the  first  part,  treats  of  the  lives  and 
writings  of  the  ApostoUc  Fathers,  from  Pope  St  Clement,  down  to 
Papias.  In  the  second  part,  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
second  century,  from  St.  Justin  martyr,  down  to  Pantenus ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century,  from 
St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  down  to  Lactantius,  are  described,  analyzed, 
and  appreciated. 

In  this  work,  the  plan  of  the  author  is  to  prefix  to  each  cenhiry  ge- 
neral views  on  its  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character  \  then  under  a 
special  section  devoted  to  each  particuUr  father,  to  trace  a  short  sketch 
of  his  life,  where  the  materials  for  such  exist;  next  to  give  an  analysis 
of  his  various  works*  accompanied  with  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  age, 
or  the  authenticity  of  such  writings  as  have  been  disputed ;  then  to  fur^ 
nish  a  summary  of  the  father's  doctrine,  and  Idstly  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  his  Uterary  merits.  To  each  biographical  section,  the  editor 
has  appended  notices  of  the  best  editions  of  the  works  of  the  father.  It 
should  be  added,  that  the  account  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  century 
is  closed  with  a  notice  of  the  most  celebrated  martyrologies ;  and  that 
of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century  with  a  short  dissertation  on  the  spu- 
rious  gospels,  and  a  more  lengthened  one  on  the'  sybils. 

A  more  useful,  as  well  as  more  engaging  introduction  to  the  study  of 
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patristic  literature,  cannot  be,  perhaps,  recommended  than  the  present 
work.  The  author's  prodigious  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  history,  as 
well  as  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ;  his  power  of  clear  exposition  and 
acute  analysis ;  and  his  depth  and  originality  of  genius,  which  enabled 
him  easily  to  enter  into,  and  duly  to  appreciate,  the  conceptions  of  the 
great  thinkers  of  Christian  antiquity,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the 
execution  of  this  task.  And  although  the  work  be  posthumous,  and 
did  not  therefore  receive  a  careful  revisal  from  its  author,  yet  its  every 
page  evinces  the  hand  of  the  master.  Among  the  various  dissertations 
I  may  notice  those  on  St.  Justin  martyr,  St.  Irenaeus,  Origen,  and  St. 
Cyprian,  as  peculiarly  able  and  elaborate.  From  its  posthumous  cha- 
racter, there  were,  of  course,  many  gaps  and  omissions  in  it,  which  the 
talented  editor  has,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  author,  endeavoured  to  fill 
up ;  supplying  biographical  notices  of  those  ecclesiastical  writers  whose 
works  have  perished,  and  carefully  citing  the  authorities  for  statements 
and  assertions  in  the  text,  as  well  as  making  various  other  additions. 

Everything  contributed  to  render  Moehler's  abode  at  Munich  most 
agreeable.  Surrounded  by  the  distinguished  Catholic  professors,  whom 
the  king  had  assembled  in  that  capital ;  living  amid  a  people  that  in 
despite  of  all  the  efiforts  made  during  the  late  reign  to  pervert  it,  was 
still  eminently  Catholic  ;  in  a  city,  too,  where  the  theological  faculty 
was  undisturbed  by  the  opposition  of  any  rival ;  where  the  Catholic 
Church  could  unfold  all  her  salutary  influences,  and  all  her  pomp  of  wor- 
ship, and  where  art  was  making  the  noblest  efforts  to  minister  to  the 
splendour  of  that  worship ; — Moehler  might  confidently  look  for  stiU 
more  blessed  results  from  his  literary  labours.  And  during  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  his  residence  in  the  Bavarian  capital,  the  content- 
ment he  enjoyed,  had,  in  despite  of  the  severe  climate  of  the  place,  re- 
established his  health,  which  of  late  years  had  been  much  impaired. 

At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  came  that  dreadful  scourge,  the 
cholera,  that  for  six  months,  without  intermission,  exercised  the  most 
dreadful  ravages  at  Munich.  Though  the  prevailing  epidemic  aflfected 
Moehler  but  in  a  slight  degree,  yet  he  experienced  a  general  debility, 
that  incapacitated  him  from  prosecuting  his  public  duties. 

This  indisposition  was  succeeded  in  the  following  spring  by  an  at- 
tack of  influenza,  that  confined  him  for  two  months  to  his  bed  ;  and 
did  not  quit  him,  without  leaving  behind  most  dangerous  symptoms  of 
disease  on  the  lungs.  On  rising  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  he  was  not 
permitted  by  his  physicians  to  pursue  his  ordinary  duties  ;  but  on  their 
urgent  advice,  he  took  a  journey  to  southern  Tyrol,  where  the  genial 
climate  of  Meran,  the  use  of  whey,  and  the  cheering  society  of  the 
Benedictines  of  that  place,  whose  learning  and  piety  he  made  a  con- 
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atant  theme  of  eulogy  to  hts  friends,  soon  prodticed  the  most  kfle* 
licial  effects  on  his  health.  After  passing  the  whole  summer  of  1687 
in  that  beaattful  country,  he  returned  in  the  autumn  to  Munich,  to  re* 
mime  his  public  functions.  But  the  hopes  which  his  friends  had  enter* 
tained  of  his  complete  recovery,  were  soon  to  undergo  a  bitter  disap* 
pointment.  On  the  first  of  November  his  indisposition  returned,  and 
symptoms  of  a  decided  pulmonary  complaint  became  even  more  mani* 
fest.  Again,  to  his  grief,  and  to  the  regret  of  his  numerous  auditors, 
his  promised  course  of  lectures  must  be  put  off.  The  bleak  climate  of 
the  Bavarian  capital  was,  at  that  season  especially,  little  propitious  to 
one  labouring  under  such  a  disorder ;  and  most  unfortunately,  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  a  calamitous  event  occurred,  which,  while  it 
threw  the  whole  German  church  into  mourning,  and  convulsed  West* 
Italia  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  to  their  centre,  filled  the  soul  of 
Hoehler  with  a  disquietude  and  dismay,  that  operated  most  prejudi- 
ciously  on  his  health — ^the  imprisonment  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  is  the  event  to  which  I 
allude. 

This  act  of  reckless  and  violent  tyranny,  which  put  the  seal  to  that 
kmg  scries  of  intrigues,  machinations,  and  oppressions,  that  for  five-and' 
twenty  years  had  been  directed  against  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia, 
Moehler  appreciated  in  all  its  vast  importance.  He  saw  the  evils  with 
which  it  was  fraught,  the  fearful  and  general  persecution  against  the 
German  Church,  that  it  seemed  to  portend  ;  and  yet  with  a  prophetic 
eye  he  discerned  the  good  that  Providence  would  one  day  bring  out  of 
that  evil — the  triumph  and  regeneration  of  that  Church,  so  long  he- 
trayed,  insulted,  and  oppressed.  These  apprehensions  and  these  hopes 
he  has  recorded  in  two  remarkable  essays,  which  he  published  in  Feb* 
ruary,  18t)8,  in  the  Universal  Gazette^  of  Augsburg ;  the  last  which  he 
ever  wrote — the  last  effusions  of  that  heart,  which,  amid  the  languor  of 
sickness,  yet  beat  quick  and  strong  to  all  that  concerned  the  glory  of 
its  God. 

At  this  time,  the  Pnissian  commissary,  Bruggemann,  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  on  a  diplomatic  mission  from  the  court  of  Berlin,  received  in- 
structions to  hold  an  interview  with  Moehler,  on  his  passage  through 
Munich,  and  to  tender  to  him,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  a  preben* 
dal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne j  and  if  he  pleased,  a  professorship 
at  Bonn.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  was  the  third  attempt  made 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  enlist  the  professorial  services  of  Moeh' 
fcr.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  these  repeated  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  a  hostile  government,  to  obtain  for  one  of  its  universities  the 
greatest  theologian  of  Germany  ?    How  do  theso  attempts  agree  with 


the  WeU-known  policy  of  a  government,  that  by  every  species  of  intrigue^ 
machination,  encroachment,  and  crafty  tyranny,  had  endeavoured  to 
Protestantize  its  Catholic  suljects,  and  which  in  some  parts  of  its  domi. 
niona,  like  Silesia,  had  too  well  succeeded  in  its  endeavours— and  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  made  this  proposal  to  Moehl^,  had  torn 
from  his  diocese^  and  plongeeTinto  prison,  an  illustrious  prelate,  *for  hav» 
ing  courageously  unmasked  and  defeated  its  designs  t  To  the  honour 
of  the  Prussian  government,  it  must  be  said>  that  it  was  its  pride  and 
boast  to  fill  its  universities  with  eminent  men  $  and  that  hostile  as  it 
Was  to  Catholicism,  its  respect  and  love  for  learning  e)tceeded  that  ho6«- 
tility*  Tlius  in  the  very  heyday  of  Hermesianism,  it  appointed  its  great 
Imtagonist  titlee,  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn  \  and  in  its  conflict  with 
(he  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  it  artfully  pointed  to  the  nomination  of  this 
eminent  divine,  as  a  proof  that  it  wished  to  give  no  exclusive  encou- 
ragement to  any  particular  school  of  theology. 

But  at  the  coi\juncture  at  which  we  have  arrited,  the  Prussian  go» 
Vernment  had  a  peculiar  inducement  to  make  the  proposal  whereof  I 
speak.  The  general  discontent  that  reigned  in  its  Catholic  provinces, 
the  oversowing  indignation  of  Catholic  Germany  at  the  treatment 
they  had  experienced,  and  the  precarious  relations  wherein  Prussia 
stood  with  Belgium  and  France — neighbours  to  whom  her  fatal  policy 
had  unbarred  her  own  weakness  and  disunion ;  this  state  of  things  ren^ 
dered  the  redress  of  public  wrongs,  and  the  allaying  of  public  irritati(m 
in  her  Catholic  dominions,  a  matter  of  the  most  imperious  necessity. 

In  this  posture  of  aliiiirs,  as  a  professor  of  theology  must  needs  exer*- 
cise  great  influence  over  the  rising  members  of  the  priesthood,  and  in 
an  ecclesiastical  question  over  the  lay  members  also  of  the  university,  a 
sgrt  ^poUtical  importance  now  attached  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn. 
And  unless  the  Prussian  government  were  prepared  to  close  the  door 
irrevocably  against  all  justice  and  conciliation,  it  could  not  have  select- 
ed a  naan,  who  by  his  high  reputation  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  in** 
terests  of  the  Churchy  as  well  as  by  his  amiable  and  conciliatory  dispo» 
aition,  was  fitter  than  the  sul^ect  of  this  memoir  to  be  the  medium  of 
any  safe  and  honourable  negotiation. 

The  ofier  of  M.  BrQggeman,  Mochler,  however,  immediately  declin*> 
"ed.  This  refusal  was  dictated  not  only  by  the  precarious  stete  of  his 
health,  as  well  as  by  the  distracted  condition  of  aflTairs  in  the  Rhenish 
province,  but  ako  by  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  Bavaria.  Tliis  .feeK 
ing  his  Bavarian  majesty  delicately  appreciated,  by  conferring  on  hiih 
the  knightly  order  of  8U  Michael. 

His  health  seemed  to  rally  for  a  while,  so  as  to  enable  him  for  a  few 
Weeks  to  resume  the  deliveiy  of  hie  lectures ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
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January  a  violent  catarrh  ensued,  which  soon  terminated  in  inflammfl' 
tion  of  the  chest. 

The  following  account  of  his  last  illness  is  from  the  pen  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  friend ;  and  the  tone  of  mournful  earnestness,  wherein  it 
is  written,  must  challenge  the  sympathy  of  every  reader. 

*'  The  experience  of  late  years,"  says  ths  anonyoMus  biographefr 
*'  convinced  the  physicians  that  the  injurious  influence  of  the  Munich 
climate,  combined  with  the  arduous  duties  of  the  professorial  charge, 
afforded  no  certain  prospect  of  the  preservation  of  Moehler's  life ;  and 
that  it  was  only  by  changing  his  abode  for  some  milder  climate,  any 
chance  for  his  recovery  existed.  The  King  of  Bavaria,  informed  of  the 
condition  of  the  illustrious  patient,  and  anxious  to  preserve  a  life  so 
valuable  to  Church  and  State,  nominated  Moehler,  by  a  decree  dated 
March,  1838,  to  the  just  vacant  dignity  of  Dean  in  WOrzburg.  Moehler 
was  deeply  affected  by  this  mark  of  his  sovereign's  deUcate  attention 
and  forethought ;  yet  his  joy  was  not  unalloyed.  He  had  entered  wi\h 
uncommon  ardour  on  the  professorial  career,  for  which  heaven  had  fa- 
voured him  with  the  highest  qualifications,  and  wherein  his  efforts  had 
been  blessed  with  the  most  signal  success.  The  very  idea  of  the  aban- 
donment of  that  career,  had  inspired  him  with  the  deepest  melancholy. 
He  anticipated  something  more  than  a  mere  change  of  employment. 
To  a  friend,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  pronation  to  his  new  dig- 
nity, he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  remarkable  words  ;•  *I  have 
often  observed  in  history,'  said  he,  '  that  men  whom  God  hath  highly 
favoured  in  life,  He  often  on  the  eve  of  their  separation  from  this  world, 
invested  with  the  glimmer  of  some  temporal  honour.  I  cannot,  with- 
out being  guilty  of  great  ingratitude,  deny  that  Providence  hath  loaded 
me  with  wAny  favours  ;  but  the  prognostic  which  I  here  advert  to,  may 
now  be  realized  in  me  also.'  This  anticipation,  alas  I  was  too  soon 
verified ;  that  very  day  the  fever  returned ;  a  week  later,  suddenly  at 
night,  catarrh  and  the  critical  symptom  of  hoarseness  ensued,  and  then 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  physicians  observed  all  the  signs  of  a  violent 
hectic  fever.  His  nights  especially,  were  attended  with  great  suffering; 
on  the  seventh  of  April,  he  felt  himself  again  better,  and  desired  that 
for  his  entertainment  a  favourite  book  of  travels  should  be  read  to  him. 
This  was  done,  not  without  a  fearful  presentiment,  that  that  wish  was 
the  prelude  to  another  and  a  more  distant  journey,  and  so  it  happened. 
At  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week,  the  fever  assumed  the  character  of  ty- 
phus, and  the  mind  of  the  patient  from  time  to  time  slightly  wandered 
in  delirium.  Feeling  his  end  approach,  he  again,  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
prepared  by  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  for  appearing  before  his 
Almighty  Judge.    The  sacraments  appeared  to  exert  a  beneficial  indu- 
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«iice  on  Ills  healthy  foa  on  the  following  day  he  felt  nraeh  relieTedy  and 
hope  began  to  revive  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends.  But  he  no  longer 
looked  forward  to  recovery,  and  on  the  same  day  he  made  his  last  tes* 
tamentary  arrangements  in  regard  to  his  temporal  concerns.  The  fol- 
lowing  night  dispelled  all  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  he  felt  great  oppression  at  his  chest,  he 
became  somewhat  restless ;  the  heavy  ice-cold  sweat-drops  gathered 
about  his  brow  and  temples ;  the  last  straggle  had  come  on.  His  con- 
fessor, Dr.  Aloysius  Buchner,  {now  a  prebendary  at  Passau,)  never  left 
his  side.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  awoke  from  a  gentle 
slumber,  clasped  both  hands  to  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  **  Ah  !  now  I 
have  seen  it — ^now  I  know  it — now  I  would  like  to  write  a  book,—- this 
must  be  written  down, — but  now  it  is  gone."  He  then  laid  himself 
calmly  down,  a  look  of  serene  and  winning  love  passed  again  over  his 
countenance,  as  if  the  soul  were  evidently  making  an  effort  gently  to 
sever  the  kst  bonds  of  Ufe.  He  then  gasped  violently  three  times,  and 
the  soul  bursting  her  fetters,  sprang  upwards  to  her  God.  The  sad 
event  took  place  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  12th  of  April,  1888,  at  half 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  His  remains  were  interred  on  Holy 
Saturday,  the  14th  day  of  April ;  and  his  death  was  mourned  by  his 
king,  deeply  bewailed  by  his  friends,  and  regretted  by  all."* 

Thus  died  this  celebrated  man,  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  at  a  crisis 
so  eventful  for  religion,  and  at  a  moment  when  he  could  be  so  ill  spared 
by  the  Church  and  by  bis  country.  His  career,  though  brief,  had  been 
eminently  useful  as  well  as  brilliant ;  and  his  life,  though  not  full  of 
years,  had  been  replete  with  good  works.  He  might,  at  the  close  of  his 
course,  exclaim  with  the  great  apostle,  **  Bonum  certamen  certavi,  cur- 
sam  consummavi,  fidem  servavi,  reposita  est  mihi  corona  justitie." 
**  Happy,  saith  the  Scripture,  are  they  who  die  in  the  Lord  1"  And 
happy,  thrice  happy,  we  may  add,  are  they,  who  die,  before  the  enemy 
hath  anatehed  from  their  hands  the  fruit  of  their  morning's  toil !  And 
when  we  are  tempted  to  lament  the  untimely  end  of  this  great  luminary 
of  the  Church,  we  should  aasuage  our  sorrow  with  the  reflection,  how 
infinitely  more  enviable  was  his  fate,  than  that'  of  his  celebrated  con- 
temporary— ^the  once  great  Gamaliel  in  the  Church  of  France.  For, 
whereas  death,  we  may  confidently  hope,  brought  to  one  the  garland  of 
eternal  life,  existence  hath  cast  over  the  other,  the  blight  and  desolation 
of  death.  In  abandoning  the  glorious  mansions  of  the  Church  for  those 
bleak  and  deMste  regions,  where  the  grisly  phantoms  of  erring  fancy 


•  See  memoir  by  anooTmoiii  biognpber,  p.  97. 
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dwell,  tfamt  uohapp7  spirit  bath  abandoned,  too»  the  sweet  recollections 
of  early  days,  and  the  sacred  ties  of  friendshipi  and  the  merit  and  the 
glory  of  all  his  victories  over  heresy  and  unbelief,  and  the  inestimable 
peace  of  the  soul ;  in  a  word,  all  the  earthly  charms,  and  all  the  hea* 
venly  hopes,  that  cheer  and  sustain  existence,  and  solace  and  sweeten 
death.  And  as  a  great  writer  once  said,  that  the  fall  of  the  rebel  arch- 
angel cast  a  sadness  over  all  creation,  whereof  the  traces  are  even  now 
perceptible ;  so  the  fall  of  this  mighty  spirit  hath  saddened  the  Church, 
in  this  the  morning  of  her  reviving  hope  and  joy. 

Moehler's  countenance,  deportment,  and  manner,  were  perfectly  indi- 
cative of  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  The  perfect  harmony  or 
equihbrium  of  his  mental  powers  was  expressed  in  the  serenity  of  his 
countenance,  in  the  modulations  of  a  most  pleasing  voice,  and  in  the 
dignity  of  his  carriage.  The  same  exquisite  sense  of  justice — the  same 
aversion  from  all  exaggeration,  which  characterized  his  writings,  were 
perceptible  in  his  conversation.  Yet,  though  endowed  with  this  natural 
benignity  of  temper,  which,  in  him,  was  exalted  and  sanctified  by  mo- 
tives of  Christian  charity,  he  was  not  slow  to  the  perception  of  defects 
of  character ;  and  whenever  the  meaner  passions  crossed  his  path,  his 
instinctive  abhorrence  would  find  vent  in  the  saBies  of  a  subdued,  yel 
pungent  satire. 

His  personal  appearance  has  thus  been  described  by  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers :  **  Tall  in  stature,  he  was  of  a  slight  and  delicate  frame  ;  his 
outward  bearing  was  most  decorous  and  dignified :  his  features  were 
delicate,  regular,  and  prepossessing ;  in  his  large,  dark  eye,  beamed  a 
gentle  fire,  which  shed  over  a  pallid  countenance  an  indescribable  charm* 
His  voice,  like  his  bodily  frame,  was  weak  and  slender,  yet  harmonious; 
his  pronunciation  was  pure,  without  the  alloy  of  any  peculiar  dialect. 
Whoever,  therefore,  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  was  ever  most  agreea* 
bly  prepossessed  with  his  general  appearance.*^ 

During  the  first  years  of  his  professorship,  and  before  he  had  %ait» 
thrown  ofi*  some  of  the  lax  opinions  already  adverted  to,  lie  was  not  so 
assiduous  in  prayer,  nor  so  diligent  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacri- 
fice, as  might  be  desired.  Then  too  exclusively  occupied  with  sciences 
he  did  not  seek  out  with  sufficient  ardour  that  heavenly  wisdom,  with- 
out which,  all  human  learning,  like  the  grass  of  the  field  without  the  ie« 
freshing  dew,  will  soon  become  arid  and  unprofitable. 

A  friend  concluded  at  that  time  all  his  letters  to  him  with  an  earnest 
exh^tation  to  the  habit  of  frequent  prayer.    These  exhortations,  as  well 

*  LebeoMklzie,  p.  28» 
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as  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  which  are  no 
less  powerful  in  cherishing  the  feelings  of  piety,  than  in  confirming  and 
enlivening  faith,  wrought,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  happiest  change 
in  Moehler's  devotional  exercises ;  for,  in  subsequent  years,  he  never 
let  a  day  pass  without  celebrating  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  with  a  tender- 
ness of  devotion,  that  excited  universal  edification. 

With  the  laborious  duties  of  the  professorial  office,  he  combined,  to 
some  extent,  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry  ;  and  to  many  of  the 
academic  youth  he  acted  as  spiritual  director. 

Not  content  with  personally  discharging  the  obligations  of  his  sacred 
calling  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  an  irreproachable  purity  of  con* 
duct,  he  strove  by  example  and  conversation,  as  well  as  by  his  writings 
and  his  lectures,  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption  that  had  burst  into  the 
Swabian  Church,  and  was,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  the  means  of  guard* 
ing  many  a  young  clergyman  against  the  evil  counsels  and  evil  prac- 
tises of  the  anti-celibate  party. 

His  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  His  Church,  while 
it  was  the  animating  and  sustaining  principle  of  all  his  intellectual  ex* 
ertioDs,  often  communicated  itself  with  electrical  effect  to  his  youthful 
auditors*  Yet  that  zeal,  which  consumed  him  for  the  house  of  his  Lord, 
was  exceeded,  if  possible,  by  a  spirit  of  mildness,  modesty,  and  humi- 
lity— qaaltties  which,  while  they  endeared  him  to  Heaven,  made  him, 
too,  the  favourite  with  men. 

Adorned  with  all  the  sacerdotal  virtues,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time 
a  winning  amiability  of  manner,  that  caused  his  society  to  be  courted 
by  men  of  various  ranks  and  professions,  and  even  of  the  most  opposite 
religious  and  political  principles.  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  lay* 
men  as  well  as  churchmen,  consulted  him  personally  or  by  letter  on 
every  variety  of  subject, — religious,  political,  literary,  or  domestic  ;  and 
had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  probably  have  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  Germany. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  moral  character  of  this  remarkable 
man,  it  remains  for  me  to  sum  up  his  intellectual  qualities. 

He  was  distinguished  for  an  uncommon  clearness,  precision,  and 
vigour  of  ratiocination,  that  shows  how  well  he  had  profited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  Attic  masters,  to  whom  his  youth  had  been  so  sedulously 
devoted.  His  plan  is  to  let  his  adversary  bring  forward  his  strongest 
arguments,  and  dispose  them  in  the  most  advantageous  order ;  then, 
withoot  stopping  to  refute  him  in  detail,  he  wrings  from  him  some  re- 
luctant concession,  or  forces  him  unconsciously  into  some  false  position, 
whereby  he  b  enabled  at  a  single  stroke  to  ahdie  or  overthrow  the  whole 
system  of  his  antagonist's  reasoning. 
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In  depth  of  reflection  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  generalization,  he 
equals  Frederic  Schlegel ;  and  if  inferior  to  him  in  the  fervour  of  a 
poetic  imagination,  he  yet  possesses,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  the 
severer  training  of  theological  discipline,  a  superior  force  and  precision 
of  reasoning.  Like  the  great  writer  to  whom  I  have  compared  him, 
Moehler  was  eminently  endowed  with  the  faculty  called  by  critics  diO' 
thesis — the  faculty  of  seizing  on  the  main  points  of  his  subject,  divesting 
it  of  its  subordinate  or  accessory  parts,  and  in  a  few  bold  strokes  trac* 
ing  a  perfect  outline. 

The  learning  of  Moehler  was  most  profound  and  various.  Though 
he  died  at  the  premature  age  of  forty-three,  he  yet  had  mastered  every 
branch  of  theological  science  ;  and  in  patristic  literature  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  schoolmen,  as  also  in  the  works  of  the  Reformers,  and  the 
later  Protestant  divines  of  various  sects,  he  was  pre-eminently  versed. 
His  acquaintance  with  profane  history  and  modern  literature  was  most 
extensive  ;  and  his  acquirements  in  classical  philology  were  so  great, 
as  to  call  forth  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  most  learned 
professors  in  that  faculty. 

His  style  reflects  the  calm,  equable  dignity  of  his  soul ;  clear,  flow- 
ing, and  stately  :  if  it  seldom  rises  to  eloquence,  it  never  sinks  into  dry- 
ness, or  loses  itself  in  obscurity. 

Yet  all  these  high  intellectual  endowments  were  rendered  still  more 
effective,  because,  as  was  above  said,  they  were  tempered,  chastened, 
exalted,  and  sanctified  by  an  amiable  modesty,  a  deep,  unaffected  hu- 
mility, a  glowing  zeal,  and  a  piety  serenely  bright,  that  like  a  light 
within  a  beautiful  vase,  brought  out  all  those  mental  ornaments  into 
bolder  relief.* 

*  Ab  it  may  be  interestingr  to  the  reader  to  hear  the  opiiiion  enteitamed  of  this  re- 
markable man,  by  thoee  who  are  far  more  competent  than  myself  to  pronoimce  a 
judgment  on  hie  merits,  I  will  here  subjoin  the  following  critical  remarks  from  some 
of  the  ablest  literary  and  theological  periodicals  in  Germany.  My  own  opinion,  it  ia 
just  to  premise,  was  formed  before  I  had  seen  the  passages  in  question. 

From  the  Hutoriteh-politUehe  Blatter. 
*'  As  in  life  he  was  full  of  the  moet  tender-hearted  mildness  and  forbearance,  fiAl 
of  an  unpretending  modesty  and  kindliness  of  feeling,  which  won  him  the  hearts  of  all 
men ;  so  his  moral  character  was  reflected  in  his  literary  labours.  Free  from  the  arro. 
gance  and  cold.heartedncss  of  an  idle  science,  his  bosom  flowed  with  a  pure  and 
mild  enthusiasm,  and  the  calm  and  unruffled  clearness  of  his  spirit  was  evinced,  as 
with  the  eye  of  Uioughtful  sensibility,  he  contemplated  the  agitated  scenes  of  history, 
and  their  chequered  phenomena,  so  crilculated  to  mislead  and  confuse  the  judgment. 
Gifted  with  an  untiring  industry,  and  with  a  penetrative  mind,  that,  amid  the  mass  of 
details,  never  lost  sight  of  the  whole,  he  yet,  in  his  humble  modesty,  never  forgot  the 
deficiencies  and  the  narrowness  of  all  human  pcience.  All  one-sided  ezageeration — all 
passionate  attacks,  grated  on  him  as  a  discord ;  and  all  merit  he  woald  acknow- 
ledse,  and  present  to  it  with  a  cheerful  brow  and  feeling  heart,  the  homage  of  hia 
praise.'*^vol.  x.  p.  564-5. 
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In  a  comroanicatioo  which  Dr.  Reithmayr  has  had  the  kindness  to 
make  to  roe,  he  writes  as  follows :  ''  Brief  as  was  the  period  of  Moeh* 
ler's  labours  in  Munich,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  good  he 
wrought,  and  the  seed  for  still  greater  good  which  he  sowed.  Power- 
ful as  his  influence  oyer  Southern  Germany  had  become,  great  as  was 
his  authority,  honoured  as  was  his  name,  and  mighty  as  was  the  impulse 
he  had  given  to  the  public  mind,  he  was  yet  far  from  entertaining  the 
thought  of  wishing  to  form  a  school,  in  so  far  as  we  thereby  under- 
stand a  certain  peculiar  theological  system,  whether  its  nature  consist 
in  a  ^>ecial  theoretical  method,  or  in  the  adoption  and  more  precise  de- 
vdopment  of  certain  opinions*  His  faith  was  of  a  much  too  positive 
kind ;  he  was  too  removed  from  all  hollow  speculation  ;  and  his  whole 
intellectual  cultivation  was  too  strongly  historical,  and  he  was  withal 
too  modest,  to  wish  to  bring  his  own  person  thus  prominently  forward, 
OT  to  stamp  upon  other  minds  the  impress  of  his  own  individual  con- 
ceptions. If  anything  can  be  said  to  characterize,  or  distinguish  in 
any  degree  his  auditors  and  admirers,  it  is  a  certain  idealism  in  the 
treatment  of  science,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  institutes  and  interests  of 
the  Church,  abhorrence  of  all  sectarianism,  and  a  closer  attachment  to 
the  mother  Church  of  Rome." 

The  new  school  of  German  Catholic  divines  is  characterized  by  the 
anion  of  great  patristic  learning  and  hi^h  philosophic  speculation ;  by 
severe  orthodoxy  and  warm  attachment  to  the  Church,  coupled  with  a 
singular  spirit  of  conciliation  and  tenderness  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
troversy towards  the  erring  brethren.  This  spirit  is  of  course  modified 
according  to  the  peculiar  temper  and  genius  of  different  individuals  ; 
but  such  IB  the  general  characteristic  of  the  new  school. 

The  more  celebrated  theological  contemporaries  of  Moehler  were 
Klee,  Dollinger,  Drey,  Hirscher,  and  Veith  ;  and  among  his  scholars, 


Drom  ths  ConverBatumS'Lexieon, 

'*  If  we  combine  in  a  tingle  foctis  all  the  particular  traita  of  tfaii  remarkable  man, 
we  ihall  find  that  his  moet  eminent  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  utter  abandonment 
of  that  pretension,  after  which  so  many  strive,  to  be  the  head  of  a  sect,  or  even  a 
sehooK  Moehler  devoted  his  faculties  purely  and  entirely  to  the  objective  and  divinely. 
established  institution  of  the  Church.  To  this  service  he  gave  up  his  whole  bein^ — 
hii  high  natural  endowments — his  penetration  of  intellect — ^his  often  oveipowermg 
lope,  and  his  great  erudition.  And  as  he  made  it  the  business  of  his  life,  to  set  form 
the  Church  in  all  her  truth  and  beauty,  so  the  Church,  in  her  turn,  transfigured  his 
whole  existence,  and  made  him  that  model  of  purity«  humility,  and  conscientiousness, 
— that  mirror  of  all  human  and  sacerdotal  virtues,  which  called  forth  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  all,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  into  nearer  or  remoter  inter. 
eoQiie  with  him.*'^No  zzi,  p.  700,  voL  iiL  Supplement  to  JBighth  Edition.  Leipziok* 
1840. 
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Staudemnaier,  BuhSy  Hefele,  and  Reithmayr,  have  attained  to  great 
emiDence. 

Klee  has  treated  every  biancfa  of  theology.  Hia  works  aie  chantc- 
terized  by  vast  eruditiooy  great  metaphysical  depth,  and  a  consummato 
power  of  dialectic.  This  very  acute  thinker  and  eminently  learned  man» 
will  ever  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  the  school ;  but  as  he  was 
deficient  in  grace  of  style  and  power  of  imagination,  his  influence  will 
be  less  perceptible  in  the  great  republic  of  letters.*  Dollinger,  whose 
excellent  Church  History  is  known  to  the  English  reader  from  Dr* 
Cox*s  elegant  translation,  combines  extraordinary  learning  in  theology 
and  canon  law,  with  great  historical  research,  critical  acumen,  and 
clearness  of  method  and  style.  Drey  has  proved  himself  a  very  learn* 
ed  and  philosophic  apologist  for  Christianity.  Of  Hirsch^  I  can  speak 
with  less  confidence,  as  I  possess  but  little  acquaintance  with  his  writ* 
ings.  He  cultivates  chiefly  moral  theology,  and  unites,  it  is  said,  un- 
common unction  of  feeling  to  originality  of  thought  and  extent  of  learn, 
ing.  Some  prejudices,  however,  which  he  has  still  retained,  tend  some* 
what  to  impair  the  influence  his  genius  and  piety  would  otherwise  com- 
mand. Veith  has  distinguished  himself  more  particularly  in  postoial 
theology,  and  combines  in  an  eminent  degree  eloquence,  deep  thought, 
and  high  asceticism,  Ruhn  is  distinguished  for  great  depth  of  philoso- 
phic speculation ;  and  Staudenmaier  displays  great  fertility  of  ideas 
and  amenity  of  feeling.  Hefele  and  Reithmayr,  both  as  scholars  and 
thinkers,  bid  fair  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  master. 

The  number  and  excellence,  too,  of  the  theofegical  periodicals  and 
smaller  essays  and  treatises,  as  well  as  of  the  more  extended  works,  that 
now  appear  in  Catholic  Germany,  evince  the  vigour  and  productiveness 
of  her  religious  genius.  Divine  Providence,  when  He  suffered  the 
German  Church  to  be  despoiled  of  her  temporal  riches  and  political 
greatness,  repaid  her  with  all  the  abundance  of  moral  and  intellectual 
wealth. 


•  With  Fh>feMor  Klee  the  writer  of  theoe  pagee  was  most  intimately  acquainted. 
He  was  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  clergymen,  and  delightful  companion.  He  m- 
Conned  the  writer,  that  he  had  read  aU  the  works  of  the  &tben,  and  some  of  them 
twice  over.  With  the  writings  of  the  medtSTal  divines,  he  possessed  still  greener 
acquaintance  than  Moehler.  He  was  uncommonly  well  versed  in  history,  had  rea 
aU  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  was  fkmiliar  with  the  best  P'^^^^"^? 
ISnglish,  French,  and  Italian  Literature.  He  succeeded  Moehler  m  the  piofo*orwjp 
of  theology  at  the  University  of  Munich ;  bat  after  one  year*s  residence  '^  ^^  ?^ 
hadiAd,atthsageof  £9rty.thrae.    His  kiss,  like  that  of  his  pradeeessnr,  will  be  frit 

in  Germany  for  long  yean  to  come* 
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Laat  jrewt  in  the  public  cemeteiy  of  Mmiioh,  a  beautiial  Gothic  sepnlchnl  moniu 
ment  was  erected  orer  the  qmt  where  Moefaler'a  remains  lie  intened.  Moehler  is  re. 
pretented  in  a  kneeling  poetore,  and  robed  ia  sacerdotal  garments.  His  likeness  is 
■ud  to  be  admimblj  caught  On  one  side  is  represented  the  Blessed  Virgin,  holding 
the  Dirine  Infant,  who  gFRoioody  extends  his  arm  to  blesi  the  priest,  sank  down  hi 
adoration  before  him.  On  the  other  aide  is  Moehler'a  guardian  angel,  presenting  to 
the  Divine  Infant  certain  writings  of  the  deceased.  Tbib  monwnent  is  deoorated 
with  other  beantifal  dcTices,  aUusiTe  to  the  life  and  writings  of  this  great  man.  It 
bean  the  following  appnpnate  inscription : — 

JOHANNES  ADAMUS  MOEHLER. 

a  rHEouoauM  dootok  .  bt  noraaaoK  p.  o.  nr 
vmruMTATm  tubiiigbhbi  :  bt  mohaobhsi  • 

Oam.    OATHBDB.  WIBCUUaO  :  DICAmTS  DBSIGN  : 

OBDUr  :    iT.  MIOHABL    PBO    MBEITIS    BQUBS. 

NATDS  lOBKSHBlin  IN    WUBBTBIIBBBQA. 

nuniB  MOB.  MAJAS  1796. 

DBnUISOB    FIDBI. 
UTBBABinf  DBOUS.  B0CLB8LS  SOLAJUB. 

OBUT  mobaobh.  pbidu  muB.    APBn.  1838, 
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PART  L 

NATUBSf  SXTBNT,   AND  80UB0B8   OF  8TKBOLI8K. 

Bt  Symbolism  we  understand  the  scientific  exposition  of  the  doctrinal 
differences  among  the  various  religious  parties  opposed  to  each  other, 
ID  consequence  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  these  doctrinal  differences  are  evidenced  by  the  public  confessions 
or  symbolical  books  of  those  parties.     From  this  definition  it  follows  : 

First,  that  Symbolism  has  directly  and  immediately  neither  a  pole* 
mical  nor  apologetical  aim.  It  has  only  to  give  a  statement,  to  furnish 
a  solid  and  impartial  account,  of  the  differences  which  divide  the  above* 
mentioned  Christian  communities*  This  exposition,  doubtless,  will 
indirectly  assume,  partly  a  defensive,  partly  an  offensive,  character ; 
for  the  personal  conviction  of  the  writer  will  involuntarily  appear,  and 
be  heard,  sometimes  in  the  tone  of  adhesion  and  commendation,  some- 
times in  the  tone  of  reproof  and  contradiction.  Still,  the  mere  ex* 
planatory  and  narrative  character  of  Symbolism  is  thereby  as  little 
impaired,  as  that  of  the  historical  relation,  in  which  the  historian  con* 
ceals  not  his  own  personal  opinion  respecting  the  personages  brought 
forward  and  the  facts  recounted.  The  claims  of  a  deeper  science, 
especially,  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  the  exposition  occasionally  assume, 
in  part  a  polemical,  in  part  an  apologetical,  character.  A  bare  narra- 
tive of  ^Eicts,  even  when  accompanied  with  the  most  impartial  and  most 
solid  historical  research,  will  not  suffice ;  nay,  the  individual  proportions 
of  a  system  of  doctrine  must  be  set  forth,  in  their  mutual  concatenation 
and  their  organic  connection.  Here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  decern* 
pose  a  dogma  into  the  elements  out  of  which  it  has  been  formed,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  the  ultimate  principles  whereby  its  author  had  been  de* 
termined ;  there,  it  will  be  expedient  to  trace  the  manifold  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  dogma :  but  at  all  times  must  the  parts  of 
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the  system  be  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  whole,  tni  he  referred  to 
the  fundamental  and  iBdl-pervading  idea*  During  this  analytic  process^ 
< — without  which  a  true,  profound,  and  vivid  apprehension  of  the  essen* 
tial  nature  of  the  different  confessions  is  ahsulutely  impossibIe,<^the 
relation  of  these  to  the  gospel,  and  to  Christian  reason,  must  necessa* 
rily  be  brought  out  \  and  the  conformity  of  the  one,  and  the  opposition 
of  the  other,  to  universally  acknowledged  truths,  must  follow  as  a  mat- 
t3r  of  course*  In  this  way,  indeed.  Symbolism  becotnes  the  most  cogent 
apology,  or  allusive  refutation,  without  designing  to  be,  in  itself,  either 
the  one  or  the  other» 

Secondly,  in  the  definition  we  have  given,  the  limits  and  extent  of 

our  course  of  Symbolism  have  been  ^pressed*     For,  as  they  are  only 

those  ecclesiastical  differences  that  sprang  out  of  the  convulsions  of  the 

sixteenth  century,  that  form  the  salgect  of  our  investigations,  so  all 

those  religious  communities  that  have  arisen  out  of  earlier  exclusion  oi* 

voluntary  secession  from  the  Church,  even  though  they  may  have  pro* 

tracted  their  existence  down  to  our  times,  will  necessarily  be  excluded 

from  the  range  of  our  inquiries*     Hence^  the  course  of  doctrinal  dis* 

pates  in  the  Oriental  Church  wiU  not  engage  our  attention*     The 

religious  ferment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  die  ecclesiastical  contra* 

versies  which  it  produced,  are  of  a  toteJly  different  nature  from  the 

contest  which  divides  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches*      The 

controversy,  agitated  in  the  West,  regards  exclusively  Christian  an« 

thropology ;  for  it  will  be  shown,  that,  whatever  other  things  may  be 

connected  with  this,  they  are  all  mere  necessary  deductions  from  the 

.  answer,  given  to  the  anthropological  question  mooted  by  the  Reformers« 

The  controversy,  on  the  other  hand,  agitated  in  the  East,  has  reference 

to  Christology  {  for  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  orthodox  Greek 

Church,  whose  dispute  with  the  Catholic  regards  no  doctrine  of  faith, 

were  alone  to  claim  attention  {  while  the  Nestorians  and  the  Mono* 

p^ysites,  who  are  separated  from  Catholics,  orthodox  Greeks,  and 

Protestants,  by  real  doctrinal  differences^  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 

inquiry.     But  the  special  oligects  of  our  undertaking  neither  occasion 

nor  justify  so  extended  a  discussion.    An  account  of  these  doctrinal 

differences  has,  moreover,  appeared  to  us  uncalled  for,  since  even  the 

most  abridged  ecclesiastical  history  furnishes,  respecting  all  these  phe-> 

nomena,  more  information  than  is  requisite  for  practical  purposes.     In 

fact,  no  present  interest  conducts  us  to  the  Oriental  Church  and  its 

various  subdivisions  j  for,  although  the  ancient  disagreement  of  these 

communities  with  the  Catholic  and  Prolestant  Churches  still  continues^ 

it  is  at  present  without  real  and  vital  influence* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  Lutheran 
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«nd  Reibnned  ChaTchei»  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well 
us  to  each  otheri  most  be  set  forth  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  in 
every  possible  bearing,  as  must  also  be  the  positions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  against  the  negations  of  the  two  former..  It  might,  indeed, 
appear  proper  to  presuppose  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  Catholic 
dogmast  as  asserted  and  maintained  against  the  Reformers,  in  the  same 
Way  as  Plank,  in  his  CompataHte  Tiew  of  the  Churches^  has  presup- 
posed the  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran  system  of  doctrine.  But,  as  the 
tenets  of  Protestants  have  sprung  only  out  of  opposition  to  Catholic 
doctrine,  they  can  be  understood  only  in  this  opposition  :  and,  therefore, 
the  Catholic  thesis  must  be  paralleled  with  the  Protestant  anti*thesisf 
and  compared  with  it  in  all  its  bearings,  if  the  latter  would  be  duly  ap- 
preciated. On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  doctrine  will  then  only 
appear  in  its  true  light,  when  confronted  with  the  Protestant.  The 
present  comparative  view  of  the  differences  between  the  Christian  con- 
fessiousy  is  besides,  as  indicated  in  the  Preface,  destined  for  Protestant 
readers  also  ;  but  that  these  on  an  average  possess  more  than  a  super* 
ficial  acquaintance  with  Catholic  doctrine,  we  cannot  here  reasonably 
suppose.  ' 

The  various  sects  which  have  grown  out  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
like  the  Anabaptists  or  Mennonites,  the  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Swe- 
denborgians,  could  the  less  pass  unnoticed  by  us,  as  they  only  further 
developed  the  original  Protestantism,  and  have  in  part  alone  consistently 
carried  out  its  principles,  and  pushed  them  to  the  farthest  length. 
Hence,  although  ail  these  sects  did  not  spring  up  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  still  regard  them,  as  in  their  inward  purport,  belonging  to  that 
age. 

The  Socinians  and  Arminians,  also,  will  clcdm  our  attention.  These 
appear,  indeed,  as  the  opposite  extreme  to  primitive  Protestantism. 
For,  while  the  latter  sprang  out  of  a  strong,  but  one-sided,  excitement 
of  feelings,  the  former,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Socinians,  either  originated 
in  a  one-sided  direction  of  the  understanding ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Arminians,  terminated  in  such  a  course,  completely  rejecting  the  fun« 
damental  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ;  so  that  in  them  one  extreme 
was  rei^aced  by  another,  while  Catholicism  holds  the  just  medium  be- 
tween the  two.  Whether,  moreover,  the  Socinians  are  to  be  numbered 
among  Protestant  sects,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  Protestants 
themselves.  It  is,  however,  really  unquestionable,  that  Socinianism 
ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  appendage  to  orthodox  Protestantism* 
as  was  strongly  pointed  out  by  us,  when  we  just  now  called  the  So- 
cinian  conception  of  Christianity  the  precise  opposite  to  the  old  Protest 
tant  view.    But,  as  the  Protestants  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  dismissing 
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the  Rationalists  from  their  community  (to  use  the  language  of  Mr« 
Hahn),  we  do  not  see  why  they  should  now,  at  least,  refuse  admittance 
to  the  Socinians.  Nay,  every  one  who  abandons  the  Catholic  Church, 
who  only  ceases  to  be  a  Catholic,  whatever  in  other  respects  may  be 
the  doctrines  which  he  believes,  or  refuses  to  believe,  though  his  creed 
may  stand  ever  so  low  beneath  that  of  the  Socinians,  is  sure  to  find 
the  portals  of  the  Protestant  Church  thrown  open  to  him  with  joy.  It 
would  therefore  not  be  praiseworthy  on  our  parts,  if  in  the  name  of 
Protestants  we  were  to  exercise  an  act  of  intolerance,  and  deny  to  the 
Socinians  the  gratification  of  seeing,  in  one  writing  at  least,  the  object 
of  their  ancient  desire  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Rationalists  cannot  be  matter  of  investigation  here,  because  they 
form  no  separate  ecclesiastical  community,  and  we  should  have  to  set 
forth  only  the  views  of  a  thousand  different  individuals,  not  the  tenets 
of  a  church  or  sect.  They  have  no  symbol*  and  therefore  can  claim 
no  place  in  our  Symbolism.  Rohr  has,  indeed,  put  forth  such  a  one, 
and  Bretschneider  has  passed  on  it  no  unfavourable  judgment ;  but 
that  it  has  been  in  any  place  adopted  by  any  one  community,  we  have 
not  learned. 

Still  less  could  any  notice  be  taken  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  for  they 
are  not  even  to  be  numbered  among  Christian  sects.  In  order  that  a 
religious  party  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  that  place  of  honour,  it  is  at 
least  requisite  that  it  should  revere  Christ,  as  Him  through  whom  man- 
^  kind  have  attained  to  their  highest  degree  of  religious  culture  ;  so  that 
all  which,  from  Him  downwards,  has  been  thought  or  felt  in  a  religious 
spirit,  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  further  expansion  of  what,  in 
germ  at  least.  He  had  imparted  to  His  followers.  Hence,  the  Carpo* 
cratians  are  by  no  means  to  be  included  in  the  class  of  Christian  sects, 
because  they  placed  Christ  merely  on  a  level  with  Orpheus,  Pytha- 
goras, Socrates,  and  Plato.  The  same  honour  must  be  refused  to  the 
Mohammedans  also,  because  they  exalt  the  Arabian  prophet  above 
Christ,  although  the  latter  they  still  revere  as  a  Divine  envoy.  The 
same  now  holds  good  of  the  Saint-Simonians.  According  to  them, 
Christianity,  like  heathenism,  comprises  only  a  one-sided  conception  of 
the  religious  idea.  It  is,  indeed,  accoidingto  their  principles,  a  neces- 
sary point  of  transition,  but  still  only  a  point  of  transition,  to  attain  to 
what  they  please  to  term  absolute  religion ;  in  which  every  preceding 
form,  as  a  mere  transitory  phase,  is  abolished.  As  they  have  thus  ex- 
alted themselves  above  Christianity,  they  have  thereby  absolutely 
excluded  themselves  from  her  pale. 

Thirdly,  the  definition  we  have  given  establishes  the  limits,  within 
which  the  characterization  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  communities, 
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tioit  fall  within  the  compftss  of  thd  present  work,  most  be  eonfined. 
Treating  pnly  of  doctrinal  differences,  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
work  solely  to  unfold  the  distinctive  articles  of  belief,  and  to  exclude 
all  liturgical  and  disciplinary  matters^  and,  in  general,  all  the  non^essen- 
tial  ecclesiastical  and  political  points  of  difference ;  although,  even  thus, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  communities  to  be  described  must  find  a  general 
explanation  in  our  Symbolism.  In  this  respect,  Symbolism  is  distin- 
goished  from  the  science  of  comparative  liturgy,  ecclesiastical  statistics, 
&c.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  an  exception  from  this  principle  has 
appeared  admissible. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  the  sources  are  here  pointed  out  from  which 
Symbolism  must  draw.  It  is  evident  that  the  public  confessions,  or 
sjrmbols,  of  the  ecclesiastica]  communities  in  question,  must,  above  allf 
be  attended  to,  and  hence  hath  the  science  itself  derived  its  name. 
Other  sources,  meanwhile,  which  offer  any  desirable  explanation,  or 
more  accurate  decisions,  in  reference  to  the  matters  in  hand,  must  not 
be  neglected.  To  liturgies,  prayers,  and  hymns,  also,  which  are  pub- 
licly used,  and  are  recognised  by  authority,  SymMism  may  accord- 
ingly appeal ;  for  in  these  the  public  faith  is  expiessed.  In  appealing 
te  hymns,  however,  great  prudence  is  necessary*  as  in  these  the  feeling 
and  the  imagination  exert  a  too  exclusive  sway,  and  speak  a  peculiar 
language,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  dogmatic  precision. 
Hence,  even  from  the  Lutheran  churcb-songs,  although  they  comprise 
much  very  serviceable  to  our  psrpose,  and  some  peculiar  Protestant 
doctrines  are  very  accurately  expresjed  in  them,  as  also  from  Catholic 
lays,  hymns,  and  the  like,  we  have  refrained  from  adducing  any 
proofs. 

That  even  those  writings  of  the  Reformers,  which  have  not  obtained 
the  character  of  public  confessions,  must  be  of  great  importance  to  our 
inquiries  into  Symbol^m,  must  be  perfectly  clear.  Reference  must 
especially  be  made  to  these,  when  tiie  internal  signification  and  the 
worth  of  Protestant  dogmas  is  to  be  apprehended.  In  the  same  way^ 
Catholic  theologians  of  acknowledged  orthodoxy,  and,  above  all,  the 
bistory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  offer  many  satisfactory  and  fuller  elu> 
cidations  of  particalsr  decisions  in  the  Catholic  formularies.  Tet  the 
individual  opinion  of  one  or  more  teachers  belonging  to  any  confession 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  doctrine  of  the  confession  itself ;  a 
principle  whicb  must  be  extended  even  to  the  Reformers,  so  that  opin- 
ions which  nAT  be  found  in  their  writings,  but  have  not  received  any 
express  pubNc  sanction,  must  not  be  noted  down  as  general  Protestant 
tenets.  Between  the  use,  however,  of  Catholic  writers  and  of  the  Re- 
formers, for  the  purpose  of  proof  and  fllustration  in  this  Symbolism,  a 
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Very  observable  difference  exists.  The  importance  o^  tde  maffef  Witf 
render  deeper  insight  into  this  difference  necessary.  The  relation^ 
namely,  wherein  the  Reformere  stand  to  the  religions  belief  of  their 
followers,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  totally  different  from  that 
of  Catholic  teachers  to  Cathdic  doctrine.  Luther,  Swingle,  and  Cal- 
vin, are  tJie  ereaUjTB  of  those  religioue  opinions  prevalent  amoi^  their 
disciples ;  while  no  Catholic  dogma  can  be  referred  to  any  theologian 
as  its  author*  As  in  Luther  the  circle  of  doctrines,  which  constitute 
the  peculiar  moral  life  of  the  Protestant  communities,  was  produced 
with  the  most  independent  originaility  ;  as  all  who  stand  to  him  in  a 
spiritual  relation,  like  children  to  their  parents,  afnd  on  that  acoount 
bear  his  name*  draw  from  him  their  moral  nurture,  and  live  on  his  ful* 
neas  I  so  it  is  from  him  we  must  derive  the  most  vivid,  profound,  and 
certain  knowledge  of  his  doctrines.  The  peculiar  emotions  of  his  spirit, 
out  of  which  his  system  gradually  arbse^  or  which  accompanied  its 
rise ;  the  higher  views,  wherein  often,  though  only  in  passing,  he  em- 
braced aU  its  details,  as  well  as  traced  the  living  germ,  out  of  which 
the  whole  had  by  A«gree»  grown  up ;  the  rational  construction  of  his 
doctrine  by  the  exhibition  of  his  feelings ;  all  this  is  of  high  significancy 
to  one,  who  will  obtata  a  genuine  scientific  apprehension  of  Protes- 
tantism, as  a  doctrinal  system,  and  who  will  master  its  leading,  funda- 
mental principle.  The  Protestant  articles  of  faith  are  so  livingly 
interwoven  with  the  nature  of  their  original  production  in  the  mind  of 
Luther,  and  with  the  whole  succeosion  of  views,  which  filled  his  soul, 
that  it  is  utterly  in^K)86ible  to  sever  them.  The  dogma  is  equally  sub- 
jective with  the  causes,  which  co-operated  in  its  production,  and  has  no 
other  stay  nor  value  than  what  they  afford.  Doubtless,  as  we  have 
before  said,  we  shall  never  ascribe  to  tfao  Protestant  party,  as  such, 
what  has  not  been  received  into  their  symbolical  writings.  But  although 
we  must  never  abandon  this  principle,  yet  we  cannot  confine  oiurselves 
to  it«  For  this  religious  party  was  generally  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  that  process  of  inteUectual  generation  whereby  its  doctrines  had  been 
produced;  and^  separating  by  degrees  those  results  from  their  living  and 
deepest  root,  it  rendered  them  thereby  for  the  most  part  unintelligible 
to  science  ,  as  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  almost  always  contented  with 
broken,  unsubstantial,  and  airy  theories.  But  it  is  for  science  to  restore 
the  connexion  between  cause  and  efiect,  between  tbe  basis  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  edifice ;  and,  to  discharge  this  ta^  the  writings 
of  Luther,  and,  in  a  relative  degree,  of  the  other  Reformers,  ace  to  be 
sedulously  cx>nsulfedw 

It  is  otherwise  with  individual  Catholic  theologians.     As  they  Ibundf 
the  dogmaa,  on  which  they  eidarge,  which  they  explain,  or  iUustrale^ 
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fdreadp  pfe^-exUtingt  we  must  in  their  labours  accurately  discrimiiiate 
between  their  special  and  peculiar  opinions,  and  the  common  doctrines 
declared  by  the  Church,  and  received  fVom  Christ  and  the  apostles* 
As  these  doctrines  existed  prior  to  those  opinions,  so  they  can  exist  after 
them,  and  can  therefore  be  scientifically  treated  without  them,  and  quite 
independently  of  them.  This  distinction  between  individual  opinion 
and  common  doctrine  pre-supposes  a  very  strongly  constituted  com* 
munity,  based  at  once  on  history,  on  life>  on  tradition,  and  is  only  pos* 
Bible  in  the  Cathdie  Church*  But,  as  it  is  possibloi  so  also  it  is  neces- 
sary ;  for  unity  in  its  essence  is  not  identity.  In  science  as  in  lifet 
such  scope  is  to  be  afforded  to  the  free  expansion  of  individual  exertion^ 
as  is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  common  weal ;  that  is  to  say, 
so  far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  it,  nor  threatens  it  with  danger  and 
destruction.  According  to  these  principles  the  Catholic  Church  ever 
acted ;  and  by  that  standard  We  may  estimate  not  only  the  oflt*repested 
charge,  that,  amid  all  their  vaunts  of  unity,  Catholics  ever  had  divisions 
and  various  disputes  among  themselves,  but  also  the  Protestant  habit  of 
ascribing  to  the  whole  Church  the  opinions  of  one  or  more  individuals. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  argue  a  very  defective  insight  into  the  na* 
ture  of  Catholicism,  if  any  one  were  to  give  out,  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Churchi  Augustine^s  and  Anselm^s  exposition  o{  original  sin,  or  the 
theory  of  the  latter  respecting  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  or 
Anthony  GQnther^s  speculative  inquiries  on  those  dogmas.  These  are 
all  very  laudable  and  acute  endeavours  to  apprehend,  as  a  conception  of 
reason,  the  revealed  doctrine,  which  alone  is  binding  upon  all ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  be  gross  ignorance  to  confound  them  with  the  teach* 
iog  of  the  Church  itselfi  For  a  time,  even  a  conception  of  a  dogma,  or 
an  opinion,  may  be  tolerably  general,  without,  however,  becoming  an 
integral  portion  of  a  dogma,  or  a  dogma  itself.  There  are  here  eter^ 
nally  changing  individual  forms  of  an  universal  principle,  which  may 
serve  this  or  that  person,  or  a  particular  period  for  mastering  that  uni- 
versal principle  by  way  of  reflection' and  speculation— forms  which  may 
possess  more  or  less  oi  truth,  but  whereon  the  Church  pronounces  no 
judgment  ^  for  the  data  for  such  a  decision  are  wanting  in  tradition, 
and  she  abandons  them  entirely  to  the  award  of  theological  criticism. 
From  what  has  been  saidi  it  follows  that  such  a  distinction  as  we 
speak  of  between  dogma  and  opinion  must  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Protestants.  As  their  whole  original  system  is  only  an  individuality 
exalted  into  a  generality ;  as  the  way  in  which  the  Reformers  con- 
ceived certain  dogmas,  and  personally  thought  and  lived  in  them,  per* 
fecdy  coincided,  in  their  opinion,  with  those  dogmas  themselves ;  so 
their  ibUowers  have  inherited  of  them  an  irresistible  propensity  every- 
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where  to  identity  the  two  things.  In  Luther,  it  was  the  inordi* 
nate  pretension  of  an  individuality!  which  wished  to  constitute  itself 
the  arbitrary  centre,  round  which  all  should  gather, — an  individuality 
which  exhibited  itself  as  the  universal  man,  in  whom  every  one  was 
to  be  reflected, — in  short,  it  was  the  formal  usurpation  of  the  place  of 
Christ,  who  undoubtedly  as  individual  represents  also  redeemed  hu« 
manity, — a  prerogative  which  is  absolutely  proper  to  Him,  and,  after 
Him,  to  the  universal  Church,  aa  supported  by  Him.  In  modem  times, 
when  the  other  opposite  extreme  to  the  original  Reformation  has  in 
many  tendencies  found  favour  with  the  Protestants,  not  only  are  all  the 
conceivable  individualities  and  peculiarities,  which  can  attach  them* 
selves  to  dogma,  willingly  tolerated,  but  even  all  the  peculiar  Christian 
dogmas  are  considered  only  as  doctrines,  which  we  must  tolerate,  and 
Have  to  individuab  who  may  need  them  for  their  own  personal  wants  ; 
so  that,  if  Luther  raised  his  own  individuality  to  the  dignity  of  a  gener* 
ality,  the  generality  is  now  debased  into  a  mere  individuality,  and  thus 
the  true  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  can  never  be  established.  In 
the  consistent  progress  of  things,  every  one  considered  himself,  in  a 
wider  circle,  the  representative  of  humanity,  redeemed  from  error  at 
least — as  a  sort  of  xnicrocosmic  Christ.  But  in  order  that  this  phe* 
nomenon  might  not  appear  too  strange,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  re* 
concile  one  Christ  with  the  other,  an  expedient  of  compromise  was  dis* 
covered,  by  leaving  to  each  one  his  own — that  is  to  say,  by  permitting 
him  to  be  his  own  Redeemer,  and  to  represent  himself,  as  also  to  con* 
aider  the  extreme  points,  wherein  all  individuals  concur,  as  representing 
redeemed  humanity.  The  common  property  of  Protestants  could  only 
now  consist  of  some  abstract  formulas,  which  must  be  acceptable  to 
very  many  non-Christians.  As  every  one  wished  to  pass  for  a  Christ,  the 
true  Christian,  the  real  scandal  to  the  world,  necessarily  vanished ;  for  as 
each  one  redeemed  himself,  there  was  no  longer  a  common  Redeemer. 
To  this  we  may  add  the  following  circumstances,  whereby  was  form* 
ed  that  peculiar  kind  of  individuality,  which  the  Protestants  would  fain 
confound  with  the  universal  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Pro- 
testantism arose  partly  out  of  the  opposition  to  much  that  was  undeni- 
ably bad  and  defective  in  the  Church ;  and  therein  consists  the  good 
it  has  achieved,  although  this  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it,  since 
hostility  to  evil  upon  Church  principles  existed  before  it,  and  has  never 
ceased  to  exist  beside  it.  Protestantism,  too,  sprang  partly  out  of  the 
struggle  against  peculiar  scientific  expositions  of  doctrine,  and  against 
certain  institutions  in  ecclesiastical  life,  which  we  may  comprehend 
under  the  expression  of  a  mediasval  individuality ;  but  a  change  in  this 
respect  was  the  object  of  many  zealous  churchmen  since  the  latter  half 
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of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  the  contest  grew  in  vehemence,  it  came 
to  pass,  as  passion  views  every  thing  in  a  perverse  light,  that  matters 
took  such  a  shape  in  the  eyes  of  the  Reformers,  as  if  the  lirhole  pre- 
existing Church  consisted  of  those  elements  of  evil,  and  of  those  indi- 
vidual peculiarities — as  if  both  constituted  the  essence  of  the  Church. 
This  opinion  having  now  been  formed,  the  two  things  were  further  set  forth 
in  the  strongest  colours  of  exaggeration ;  for  in  this  course  of  proceeding 
there  was  a  manifest  advantage,  since  with  such  weapons  the  Catholic 
Church  was  most  easily  combated.  Accordingly,  among  the  Refor- 
mers, we  very  frequently  find  (if  we  except  some  rare  but  gratifying 
avowab  in  Luther's  writings,)  not  only  the  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  the  individual  views  or  con- 
ceptions of  particular  writers  and  periods  of  time,  entirely  overlooked, 
but  the  latter  so  pointedly  brought  forward,  that  the  former  not  seldom 
sink  totally  into  the  back-ground.  The  nature  of  the  origin  of  any  in- 
stitution determines  in  general  its  duration.  If,  accordingly,  Protes- 
tants would  enter  into  the  distinction  in  question ;  if,  in  their  estimate 
of  Catholicism,  they  would  look  only  to  what  was  universally  received, 
what  was  laid  down  in  her  public  formularies,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to 
history ;  then  as  their  first  rise  would  have  been  impossible,  their  sepa- 
rate existence  even  now  would  be  essentially  endangered.  The  com- 
plaint  here  adverted  to,  a  complaint  which  has  so  often  been  made  by 
Catholics,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  so  intimately  interwoven  with  their 
whole  opposition  against  Protestantism,  that  it  is  only  by  the  cessation 
of  that  opposition  the  complaint  will  ever  be  set  aside. 

Though  from  this  it  will  be  evident,  that,  in  the  course  of  our  sym- 
bolical inquiries,  an  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  works  of  the  Reformers, 
which  cannot  be  made  of  those  of  any  Catholic  writer,  we  must  never- 
theless now  draw  attention  to  some  pecuhar  difficulties  attending  the 
use  of  Luther's  and  Melancthon's  writings.  Luther  is  very  variable  in 
his  assertions.  He  too  often  brings  forward  the  very  reverse  of  his 
own  declarations,  and  is,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  sport  of  momentary 
impressions  and  transient  moods  of  mind.  He  delights  also  in  ex- 
aggerations, willingly  runs  into  extremes,  and  likes  what  are  called 
energetic  expressions,  in  which  oftentimes,  when  taken  by  themselves, 
his  true  meaning  is  certainly  not  easy  to  be  discovered.  The  most  ad- 
visable course,  under  these  circumstances,  is,  by  a  careful  study  of  his 
writings,  to  learn  the  key-note  which  pervades  the  whole  :  individual 
passages  can  in  no  case  be  considered  as  decisive  in  themselves ;  and  a 
sort  of  average  estimate,  therefore,  naturally  recommends  itself  to  our 
adoption.  With  Melancthon  we  have  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter. 
He,  indeed,  is  involved  in  contradictions  of  greater  moment  than  Lu- 
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ther,but,  for  that  very  ro^son,  he  Ughtens  for  us  the  task  of  separating 
in  his  works  the  genuine  Protestant  elements  from  their  opposites*  In 
this  respeet,  his  reforming  career  may  be  accurately  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts.  In  the  first,  being  yet  a  young  man,  little  familiar  with 
theological  studies*  and  versed  only  in  classical  literature,  he  was  by 
degrees  so  subjugated  in  religious  matters  by  the  personal  influence  of 
Luther,  as  to  embrace  without  any  qualification  his  way  of  thinking ; 
and  it  was  in  this  period  that  the  first  edition  of  his  most  celebrated 
work,  the  i^oct  Theotogieu  appeared.  When  his  ripening  talents,  his 
more  extended  theological  learning,  and  a  more  enlarged  experience  of 
life,  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  abyss  before  which  he  had  been  con- 
ducted, he  receded  by  degrees,  but  yet  was  never  able  to  attain  to  a  de* 
cided  independence  of  mind  ;  for,  in  the  flower  of  his  years,  he  had 
given  himself  up  to  foreign  influences  that  confined  and  deadened  his 
spirit.  He  now,  on  one  side,  vacillated  without  a  compass  between 
Catholicism  and  Lutheranism ;  on  another  sidei  between  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinistic  opinions.  Henc^  we  have  felt  no  difiiculty  in  making 
use  only  of  his  above-mentioned  work  in  the  edition  described  :  and  in 
opposition  to  those*  who  may  be  of  another  opinion,  we  appeal  to  tibe 
controversies  that  have  been  agitated  among  the  Lutherans  respecting 
the  Carpus  PhUippieumi  and  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  In 
respect  to  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  there  are  no  such  difficulties ;  as  the 
former  for  the  most  part  has  only  an  historical  importancOi  and  the  lat- 
ter is  ever  uniform  with  himself. 
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PART   II. 

STXBOUCAL     WSanVQB    OF    CATHOLICS     ANB     PBOTESTAIITS. 


I. — T%»  Catholie  ForaraUriet. 

Bbfokx  we  proceed  to  the  treatment  of  our  subject,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  public  confessions  of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  those  formularies  only  are  here  understood,  where- 
in the  peculiar  and  opposite  doctrines  of  the  two  confessions  are  set 
forth ;  and  not  by  any  means  those,  wherein  the  elder  class  of  Protes- 
tants, in  accordance  with  Catholics,  have  expressed  a  common  belief. 
The  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  in  general  all  the 
doctrinal  decrees,  which  the  first  four  general  councils  have  laid  down 
in  respect  to  the  Trinity,  and  to  the  person  of  Christ,  those  Protestants, 
who  are  faithful  to  their  Church,  recognize  in  common  with  Catholics ; 
and  on  this  point  the  Lutherans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Augs- 
burg confession,  as  well  as  in  the  Smalcald  articles,  solemnly  declared 
their  belief.  Not  less  explicit  and  public  were  the  declarations  of  the 
Aeformed.  These  formularies  constitute  the  common  property  of  the 
separate  Churches — ^the  precious  dowry  which  the  overwise  daughters 
carried  away  with  them  from  the  maternal  house  to  their  new  settle- 
ments ;  they  cannot  accordingly  be  matter  of  discussion  here,  where  we 
have  only  to  speak  of  the  disputes  which  occasioned  the  separation,  but 
not  of  those  remaining  bonds  of  union,  to  which  the  severed  yet  cling. 
We  shall  first  speak  of  those  writings,  wherein,  at  the  springing  up  of 
dissensions,  the  Catholic  Church  declared  her  primitive  domestic  laws. 

1.  Hie  Council  qfJVent.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
troversies, of  which  Luther  was  the  author,  but  whereof  the  cause  lay 
hidden  in  the  whole  spirit  of  that  age,  the  desire  from  many  quarters 
was  expressed,  and  I  y  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  warmly  represented  to 
the  Papa]  court,  U.txt  a  general  council  should  undertake  the  settlement 
of  these  disputes.  But  the  very  complicated  nature  of  the  matters  them- 
selves, as  well  as  numerous  obstacles  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  have 
seldom  been  impartially  appreciated,  did  not  permit  the  opening  of  the 
council  earlier  than  the  year  1545,  under  pcpe  Paul  IIL  After  several 
long  interruptions,  one  of  which  lasted  ten  years,  the  council,  in  the 
year  1563,  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  lY.,  wus,  on  the  close  of  the 
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twenty-fifth  session,  happily  concluded*  The  decrees  regard  dogma 
and  discipline.  Those  regarding  the  former,  are  set  forth,  partly  in 
the  form  of  treatises,  separately  entitled  decretum  or  dodrina^  partly  in 
the  form  of  short  propositions,  called  canones.  The  former  describe^ 
sometimes  very  circumstantially,  the  Catholic  doctrine  ;  the  latter  de- 
clare in  terse  and  pithy  terms  against  the  prevailing  errors  in  doctrine. 
The  disciplinary  ordinances,  with  the  title  Decretum  de  Beformaiione^ 
will  but  rarely  engage  our  attention. 

2.  The  second  writing,  which  we  must  here  name,  is  the  Tridentine 
or  Roman  catechism,  with  the  title  Caiechismua  Romanua  ex  Decreto 
dmcUU  Tridenlinu  The  fathers  of  the  Church,  assembled  at  Trent, 
felt,  themselves,  the  want  of  a  good  catechism  for  general  use,althou^ 
very  serviceable  works  of  that  kind  were  then  not  altogether  wanting. 
These,  even  during  the  celebration  of  the  council,  increased  to  a  great 
quantity.  None,  however,  gave  perfect  satisfaction ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved, that  one  should  be  composed  and  published  by  the  council  itself. 
In  fact,  the  council  examined  the  outline  of  one  prepared  by  a  con>- 
mittee ;  but  this,  for  want  of  practical  utility  and  general  intelligibleness, 
it  was  compelled  to  reject.  At  lengthy  when  the  august  assembly  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dissolved,  it  saw  the  necessity  of  renouncing  the 
publication  of  a  catechism,  and  of  concurring  in  the  proposal  of  the 
Papal  legates,  to  leave  to  the  Holy  See  the  preparation  of  such  a  work. 
The  holy  father  selected,  for  this  important  taski  three  distinguished 
theologians,  namely,  Leonardo  Marino,  archbishop  of  Lanciano ;  Egidio 
Foscarari,  bishop  of  Modena ;  and  Francisco  Fureiro,  a  Portuguese 
Dominican.  They  were  assisted  by  three  cardinals,  and  the  celebrated 
philologist,  Paulus  Manutius,  who  was  to  give  the  last  finish  to  the 
Latin  diction  and  style  of  the  work. 

It  appeared  in  the  year  1566,  under  pope  Pius  IV.,  and,  as  a  proof  of 
its  excellence,  the  various  provinces  of  the  Church,— ^me  even  by  nu- 
merous synodal  decrees, — hastened  publicly  to  introduce  iU  This 
favourable  reception,  in  fact,  it  fully  deserved,  from  the  pure  evangelical 
spirit  which  was  found  to  pervade  it ;  from  the  unction  and  clearness 
with  which  it  was  written,  and  from  that  happy  exclusion  of  scholastic 
opinions,  and  avoidance  of  scholastic  forms,  which  was  generally  de- 
sired. It  was,  nevertheless,  designed  merely  as  a  manual  for  pastors  in 
the  ministry,  and  not  to  be  a  substitute  for  children's  catechisms,  al- 
though the  originally  continuous  form  of  its  exposition  was  afterwards 
broken  up  into  questions  and  answers. 

But  now  it  may  be  asked,  whether  it  possess  really  a  symbolical 
authority  and  symbolical  character  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
precisely  in  the  affirmative  i  for»  in  the  first  place,  it  was  neither  puh^ 
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Uahedf  nor  sanctioned,  but  only  occasioned,  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Secondly,  according  to  the  destination  prescribed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  it  was  not»  like  regular  formularies,  to  be  made  to  oppose  any 
theological  error,  but  only  to  apply  to  practical  use  the  symbol  of  faith 
afaready  put  forth.  Hence,  it  answers  for  other  wants,  and  is  accord- 
ingly constructed  in  a  manner  far  different  from  public  confessions  of 
faith.  This  work,  also,  does  not  confine  itself  to  those  points  of  belief 
merely,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  communities,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  holds ;  but  it  embraces  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
hence  it  might  be  named  (if  the  usage  of  speech  and  the  peculiar  objects  * 
of  all  formularies  were  compatible  with  such  a  denomination,)  a  confes- 
sion of  the  Christian  Church  in  opposition  to  all  non-Christian  creeds. 
If,  from  the  reason  first  stated,  the  Roman  catechism  be  devoid  of  a 
formal  universal  sanction  of  the  Church,  so  it  wants,  from  the  second 
reason  assigned,  all  the  internal  qualities  and  the  special  aim  which  for- 
mularies are  wont  to  have.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  a  controversy  touching  the  relation  of  grace  to 
freedom,  the  Jesuits  asserted  before  the  supreme  authorities  of  the 
Church,  that  the  catechism  possessed  not  a  Symbolical  character  ;  and 
no  declaration  in  contradiction  to  their  opinion  was  pronounced. 

But,  if  we  refuse  to  the  Roman  catechism  the  character  of  a  public 
confession,  we  by  no  means  deny  it  a  great  authority,  which,  even  from 
the  very  circumstance  that  it  was  composed  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  it.  In  the  next  place,  as  we  have  said, 
it  enjoys  a  very  general  approbation  from  the  teaching  Church,  and 
can  especially  exhibit  the  many  recommendation^  which  on  various 
occasions  the  sovereign  pontii&  have  bestowed  on  it.  We  shall  accord- 
ingly often  refer  to  it,  and  use  it  as  a  very  important  voucher  for  Catholic 
doctrine  ;  particularly  where  the  declarations  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
are  not  sufficiently  ample  and  detailed. 

3.  The  Professio  FHdei  TrideniinOf  stands  in  a  similar  relation. 

4.  Shortly  after  the  times  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in  part 
during  its  celebration,  there  arose  within  the  Catholic  Church  doctrinal 
controvendes,  referring  mostly  to  the  relation  between  grace  and  free- 
dom, and  to  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature ;  and  hence,  even  for  our 
purposes,  they  are  not  without  importance.  For  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  the  Apostolic  See  saw  itself  forced  to  issue  several  constitutions, 
wherein  it  was  obliged  to  enter  into  the  examination  of  the  matter  in 
debate.  To  these  constitutions  belong  especially  the  bulls,  published 
by  Innocent  X.,  against  the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius,  and  the  bull 
UnigenituSj  by  Clement  XI.  We  may  undoubtedly  say  of  these  con- 
stitutions,  that  they  possess  no  symbolical  character,  for  they  only 
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note  certun  propositioDS  as  erroneous,  and  do  not  set  forth  the  doctrine 
opposed  to  the  error,  but  suppose  it  to  be  already  known.  But  a  formu- 
lary of  faith  must  not  merely  reject  error  ;  it  must  state  doctrine.  As 
the  aforesaid  buUs,  however,  rigidly  adhere  to  the  decisions  of  Trent, 
and  are  composed  quite  in  their  spirit ;  as  they  moreover  have  refer- 
ence  to  many  important  questions,  and  settle,  though  only  in  a  negative 
way,  these  questions  in  the  sense  of  the  above-named  decrees ;  we 
shall  occasionally  recur  to  them,  and  illustrate  by  their  aid  many 
a  Catholic  dogma. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
fact,  has,  in  the  matters  in  question,  but  one  writing  of  a  symbolical  au- 
thority. All  that,  in  any  respect,  may  bear  such  a  title,  is  only  a  de- 
duction from  this  formulary,  or  a  nearer  definition,  illustration,  or 
application  of  its  contents,  or  is  in  part  only  regulated  by  it,  or  in  any 
case  obtains  a  value  only  by  agreement  with  it,  and  hence  cannot,  in 
point  of  dignity,  bear  a  comparison  with  the  original  itself. 

u. — The  Luthenn  Fovmulariei. 

The  first  symbolical  book  of  the  Lutherans  is  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion :  it  owes  its  rise  to  the  following  circumstances.  The  schism  in  the 
Church,  which  had  proceeded  from  Wittenburg,  had  already  engaged 
the  attention  of  several  diets ;  but  the  decrees,  framed  against  it  at 
Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  appeared  impracticable  at  Spires,  in  the  year 
1526,  and  three  years  later  led  to  a  very  critical  dissension,  in  the  as- 
sembly of  princes  which,  in  March,  1529,  was  again  convoked  at  the 
last«mentioned  place.  Those  states  of  the  empire,  which  had  protested 
against  the  demand  to  give  no  further  extension  to  Luther's  Reforma- 
tion, and  had  expressed  a  decided  repugnance  to  tolerate,  as  the 
Catholic  party  proposed,  those  Catholic  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice yet  subsisting  in  their  dominions,  now  formed  close  leagues  with  each 
other ;  and  nineteen  articles,  framed  at  Schwabach,  composed  the  doc- 
trinal basis  of  the  association,  without  the  recognition  whereof  no  one 
could  become  a  member.  At  Torgau,  the  above-mentioned  articles  were 
confirmed.  Out  of  these  elements  was  formed  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Charles  V.  summoned  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Augsburg,  in  the  year 
1530,  which,  after  an  impartial  and  earnest  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  either  party,  was  to  secure  peace  to  the  Church  and  the  empire. 
This  laudable  object  was  in  no  other  way  to  be  attained,  than  by  let- 
ting  the  Protestant  states  set  forth  their  doctrinal  views,  and  allege 
what  they  found,  offensive  in  the  rites  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as 
hitherto  practised.  Melancthon  received  a  commission  to  state  in  a  brief 
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essay,  afterwards  called  the  Augthurg  Ccnfeuwiu  the  opinions  of 
his  f>arty ;  for  Luther  was  generally  deemed  unfit  for  the  office  of 
pacification. 

Although  the  author  of  this  confession  had  altered,  in  many  respects, 
the  articles  of  Schwabach  and  Torgau,  and  on  the  wh<^e  had  very  much 
softened  down,  and  really  improved,  the  assertions  of  Luther,  yet  much 
was  stili  wanting  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Catholics.  Hence,  a  refuta* 
tion  of  the  Protestant  confession,  that  had  heen  read  out,  was  composed, 
and  in  like  manner  delivered  before  the  assembly  of  the  princes.  But 
this  also  failing  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  Lutheran  states, 
Melancthon  wrote  an  apology  for  his  confession,  which,  although  no  pub- 
lic use  could  be  made  of  it  at  the  diet,  was  yet  subsequently  honoured 
as  the  second  symbolical  writing  of  the  Lutherans. 

The  object  of  the  emperor  to  restore  peace  and  concord  in  Germany, 
was  not  attained,  although  special  conferences  between  the  most  pacific 
and  moderate  theologians  of  the  two  parties  were  still  instituted  at 
Augsburg.  On  several  articles,  indeed,  they  came  to  an  understanding; 
but,  as  the  conciliation  had  been  forced  by  circumstances,  it  remained 
merely  outward  and  apparent.  All  hope,  meanwhile,  had  long  been 
fixed  on  a  general  council,  and  such  a  one  was  now  convoked  for 
Mantua,  by  Pope  Paul  III.  Even  the  Protestant  states  received  an  in- 
vitation to  attend  it ;  and,  in  the  year  1587,  Smalcald  was  selected  by 
them,  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  confer  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  imperial  and  P&pal  deputies.  Held  and  Vorstius.  Luther  had  previ- 
ously been  charged  with  drawing  up  the  propositions,  which  were  to 
express  the  Protestant  sentiments,  from  the  basis  of  some  subsequent 
reunion,  and  note  down  the  points,  which  might  perhaps  be  conceded 
to  the  Catholics.  At  Smalcald,  these  propositions  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Protestant  princes,  as  well  as  of  several  theologians,  summoned 
for  advice.  These  propositions  were,  indeed,  never  employed  for  the 
purpose  designed  ;  for,  from  a  concurrence  of  obstacles,  occasioned  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  council  was  not  assembled.  The 
Lutherans,  however,  had  thus  another  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
Smalcald  articles,  a  place  among  the  Protestant  symbolical  books  was 
conceded  to  this  essay  of  Luther's. 

Already,  during  these  manifestoes  against  the  Catholics,  the  seeds  of 
a  great  inward  conflict  were  laid  among  those  to  whom  Luther  had 
given  his  name  and  his  doctrine  ;  yet  it  was  only  after  his  death  that 
these  seeds  were  really  brought  to  maturity.  The  subject  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work ;  but  we  cannot  here  refrain  from  observing,  that,  after 
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long  and  stormy  diasensions,  it  was  Andrew,  chancellor  of  Tflbingen,  to 
whom  the  honour  eminently  belongs  of  discovering  a  formulary,  which, 
in  opposition  to  the  attempted  innovations,  so  expressed  itself  in  favour 
of  the  genuine  orthodoxy,  as  to  be  every  where  received  for  the  only 
correct  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  faith, — which  consolidated  concord 
for  ever,  and  secured  the  orthodox  doctrine  against  future  falsifications. 
Afler  long  and  very  doubtful  efforts,  which  taxed  his  patience  to  the 
severest  lengths,  this  person  at  last  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Chem- 
nitz (a  highly  respectable  theologian  of  Brupswick«)  in  establishing,  in 
the  year  1577,  the  intended  formulary.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Formulary  of  Concord^  or  sometimes  the  Bergen  Book^  from  the  monas* 
tery  Bergen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Magdeburg,  where  the  above-mentioned 
theologians,  aided  by  Sellnecker,  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  work. 
This  Confession  consists  of  two  pieces, — a  short  outline  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine,  called  the  £jntome,  and  a  very  diffuse  exposition  of  the 
same,  which  is  commonly  cited  under  the  name  of  the  Solida  Deda- 
ratio.  Moreover,  this  writing,  however  much  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Luther's  original  doctrines,  and,  singularly  enough,  even  because  it 
was  so  conceived,  was  by  no  means  universally  accepted. 

Lastly,  to  the  aforesaid  symbolical  writings  must  be  added  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  catechism  of  Luther,— called,  by  the  Epitome,  the  Bible 
of  the  Laity.  These  two  catechisms  in  themselves,  though,  as  we  may 
conceive,  they  comprise  the  contents  of  the  Lutheran  formularies,  were 
not  intended  to  be  s}'mbolical  books  ;  yet  it  has  pleased  the  Lutheran 
Church  so  to  revere  them* 

zu.-— Thf  CalTiniitio  and  Zwingliaii  Fonnulanet. 

If  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  confession  were  adopted  by 
all  the  particular  Churches  that  embraced  the  views  of  the  Wittenberg 
Reformers, — a  fact  which  only  in  regard  to  the  Formulary  of  Concord 
admits  of  an  exception, — ^the  Reformed  communities,  on  the  other  hand, 
possess  no  confessions  received  with  the  like  general  respect.  The  rea- 
son is  to  be  sought,  partly  in  Zwingle's  conception  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  holy  Eucharist,  which  too  deeply  wounded  the  profounder  religious 
feelings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  gain  a  permanent,  or  even  a  very 
extensive,  reception,  and  partly  in  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination, 
which,  revolting  as  it  was  to  the  sense  of  Christians,  could  not  in  like 
manner  penetrate  into  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  Hence,  as  no 
general  harmony  existed  among  the  Reformed  communities,  no  such 
general  harmony  could  possibly  be  expressed  in  a  common  formulary. 
Add  to  this  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Anglican  Church,  wherein 
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the  divine  institution  of  episcopacy  was  asserted  against  the  Preshy* 
terian  system  of  the  other  partisans  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  and  wherein 
consequently,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  a  liturgy  more  approximate 
ing  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  introduced. 

Thus  it  happened  that  nearly  every  Reformed  national  Church  had 
its  own  formulary,  or  even  several  formularies  differing  from  each  other. 
The  more  remarkable  are  the  following : 

1.  7^  Confasio  TetrapolUana^  which  was  presented  by  the  four 
citiesy-^trasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Lindau,— *to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1580,  but  was  not  attended  to  by  that  assem* 
biy,  because  the  Protestant  states  refused  these  cities,  on  account  of 
their  leaning  to  the  Zwinglian  view  of  the  Lord's  supper,  admission  into 
their  league.  The  above-mentioned  cities  having,  some  years  later, 
out  of  pure  political  motives,  subscribed  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  the 
Confessio  Telrapclitana  was,  in  a  short  time,  abandoned  by  every  one. 

2.  The  three  Helvetic  Confesnaru,  The  Helvetic  Confession,  that 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  collection  of  the  Reformed  symbolic  writings, 
(accordingly  the  first,)  was,  in  the  year  1586,  composed  by  Henry 
BuUinger  and  Leo  Judas,  Myconius  and  Simon  Grynaeus ;  but,  in  the 
year  1566,  was  revised  and  published  in  the  name  of  all  the  Helvetic 
Churches,  those  of  Basle  and  Neufchatel  excepted.  The  second  con- 
fession is  the  first  we  have  named)  but  in  its  original  form.  The  third 
is  the  Confession  of  Mohlbausen,  published  by  Oswald  Myconius,  in 
the  year  1582  ;  it  \s  also  denominated  the  Confession  of  Basle. 

3.  Hie  Thirty-nine  ArUdeSi-^ihe  formulary  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  the  year  1553,  under  king  Edward  VI.,  forty-two  articles  had  been 
composed,  probably  by  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Rid« 
ley.  Bishop  of  London,  as  the  Confession  of  the  English  Church.  But 
under  Elizabeth  they  were,  in  the  year  1562,  reduced  to  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  were  confirmed  by  a  London  synod. 

4.  Tlie  French  Calvinists  framed  their  confession  of  faith  in  a  synod 
at  Paris,  which  Antoine  de  Chantieu,  a  Calvinistic  preacher  at  P&ris, 
had,  on  a  bidding  to  that  effect,  convoked. 

5.  The  disciples  of  Calvin  in  the  Netherlands  received,  in  the  year 
1562,  a  confession  of  faith,  composed  in  the  French  tongue  by  Guy  de 
Bres  and  Hadrian  Saravia,  with  the  aid  of  several  other  co-operators, 
and  soon  after  translated  into  Flemish.  But  these  men  not  having  been 
publicly  charged  with  this  undertaking,  this  formulary  obtained  only 
by  degrees  a  symbolical  authority ;  which  (especially  after  the  synod 
held  at  Dort,  in  the  year  1674,  had,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unim- 
portant particulars,  given  it  their  sanction,)  could  not  fail  to  occur. 

6.  Far  more  celebrated  and  more  notorioust  however,  were  the  de« 
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crees  of  another  Calrinistic  synodi  held  likewise  at  Dort,  in  tbe  jreftri 
1618  and  1610.  Calvin^s  rigid  theory  of  predestination  could  not  long 
be  maintained,  without  encountering  q>positioa  even  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Reformed.  This  lay  in  the  rery  nature  of  things.  But  the  ma-» 
jority  of  Calvinists  showed  themseltes  as  little  inclined  to  suffer  one 
of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  their  Church  to  be  called  in  question,  as 
did  the  Lutherans  in  Germany.  Hence,  when  Arminius,  a  preacher  in 
Amsterdam,  and,  after  the  year  1603,  a  professor  in  Leyden«  together 
with  other  men  of  a  similar  Way  of  thinking,  cAlled  in  doubt  Calvin's 
opinions^  (and  these  again  were  vehemently  defended  by  his  colleague 
Gomar,)  a  very  eventful  contest  arose, — the  settlement  whereof  the 
above-mentioned  synod  attempted,  while  in  reality  it  only  confirmed 
the  dissension.  The  Arminians,  or  Remonstrants,  though  very  much 
persecuted,  maintained  themselves  as  a  distinct  sect.  Meanwhile,  the 
decrees  of  Dort  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  out  of  Holland, 
even  in  Switzerland,  among  the  Calvinists  in  France,  and  in  othei* 
parts ;  while  in  England  they  were  formally  rejected,  and  in  other 
countries  were  not  approved  of. 

7.  Frederick  HI.,  Count  Palatine  on  the  Rhine,  who  renounced  the 
Lutheran  for  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  forced  upon  his  subjects  his 
own  cherished  opinions,  caused,  in  the  year  1662,  a  catechism  to  be 
composed,  which  has  also  been  included  in  the  number  of  Calvinistics 
symbolical  books.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Heidelberg  or  Palatine 
Catechismt  and  has  met  with  so  much  approval,  that  many  reformed 
communities  have  adopted  it  as  a  school-book. 

8.  The  Protestant  princes  mostly  entertained  the  same  view  of  their 
prerogative  as  the  Count  PaUtine  Frederick,  and  thought  they  were 
bound  to  decide  for  their  sufcgects  all  religious  controversies,  and  to 
make  their  own  individual  opinions  the  property  of  all.  On  his  death, 
this  prince  was  succeededi  in  the  year  1676,  by  his  son  Lewis,  who  in 
his  turn  expelled  the  Calvinistic  preachers,  and,  together  with  the  Lu* 
theran  creed,  re-established  the  Lutheran  service ;  until  his  successor, 
Frederick  IV.,  in  the  year  1583,  a  second  time  restored  the  peculiar 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Calvinism,  and  inflicted  on  the  ministers  and 
professors  of  the  again  outlawed  confession  the  same  fate«  which,  under 
his  predecessor,  those  of  Calvinism  had  sustained.  Even  the  decrees 
of  Dort  were  obliged  to  be  believed  in  the  Palatinate.  The  like  oc* 
curred*  in  the  principality  of  Anbalt.  John  George,  from  the  year 
1586,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Desau,  believed  it  his  duty  to  purge  his  land 
from  Luther's  opinions  and  institutionsi  and  to  enforce  the  introduction 
of  Calvinism.  In  the  year  1607,  a{^>eared  a  formulary,  comprised  in 
twenty-eight  articles ;  and  no  other  alternative  was  left  to  the  preachers, 
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hai  mibscriptioDf  or  banishment  from  the  country.  When,  howererf 
Prince  John*  in  the  year  1644|  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  re^ 
estaUished,  by  as  violent  means,  the  Lutheran  confession.  In  Hesse^ 
Cassel,  after  the  Landgrave  Maurice  had  changed  his  creed,  the 
Calvinistie  confession,  indeed,  was  enforced,  and  the  preachers  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  were  deposed }  yet  (a  circumstance  which  must 
excite  great  astonishment)  no  special  symbolical  book  was  proposed  to 
the  acceptande  of  believers.  Perhaps  such  a  formulary  would  not  have 
failed  to  appear,  had  not  belief  in  the  doetrinal  decisions  of  Dort  been^ 
shortly  afterwards,  ordained^ 

9.  On  the  other  band,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  John  Sigis<> 
tnund,  on  abandoning  the  Lutheran  for  the  Calvinistic  Church,  was 
unable  to  refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  publishing  a  special  formulary^ 
It  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Confession  of  the  Marches* 

10.  Lastly,  we  must  observei  that  the  altered  confession  of  Augsburg 
not  only  possesses  a  symbolical  authority  in  the  German  Calvinistic 
Churches,  but  is  in  general  highly  esteemed  by  all  Calvinists.  Me<* 
kncthon,  in  fact  approximated  in  his  latter  years  to  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  the  Lord's  supper )  and,  for  that  reason,  introduced  into  the 
editions  of  this  confessioui  revised  by  him  from  the  year  1540,  certain 
alterations,  which  must  the  more  recommend  it  to  Calvinists,  as  uniU'^ 
stnicted  persons,  at  least,  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that  Calvin's  opinion 
was  favoured  by  the  primitive  orthodoxy  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
More  details  on  this  subject  hereafter.  On  the  confessions  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Thorn,  and  other  places,  as  we  learn  nothing  of  a  peculiar 
nature  from  them,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  at  any  length. 

The  symbolical  writings  of  the  smaller  Protestant  sects,  or  those 
other  books  whence  their  system  of  belief  can  be  derived,  it  will  be 
more  proper  to  notice  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
those  sects« 
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THE  DOCTRINAL  DIFFERENCES 

AMONG    CATHOLICS,    LUTHERANS, 

AND  THE  REFORMED. 


PART  L 


DirFBRS^rCBS   Cf   DOCTRINB   RESPECTING   TBB   PBIMITIVB   STATE   09 
MAN    AND   THE   OHXOIN   OF  EVIL. 


(  I. — ^FrimitiTe  State  of  Man,  accordiDg  to  the  CathoHc  Doctrine. 

In  proportion  as  we  consider  the  history  of  mankind,  or  even  of  indi- 
▼idad  many  from  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  point  of  view,  very  different 
conclusions  will  in  part  be  formed  respecting  our  common  progenitor*^ 
conclusions  which  will  affect  the  destinies  of  his  whole  race,  even  to 
their  paasage  into  the  next  life :  and  even  the  first  degrees  of  that  life 
take  a  very  different  form,  according  as  we  regard  them  in  the  light 
either  of  Catholic  or  of  Protestant  (doctrine. 

The  parties,  indeed,  originally  were  not  conscious  of  the  full  extent 
of  their  divisions ;  for  ecclesiastical,  like  political,  revolutions,  are  not 
conducted  according  to  a  preconcerted,  fully  completed  system  :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  their  fundamental  principles  are  wont  to  be  consistently 
unfolded  only  in  and  by  practical  life,  and  their  heterogeneous  parts  to 
be  thereby  only  gradually  transformed.  Hence,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  reflection  was 
not  immediately  directed  towards  the  origin  of  our  kind,  nor  even  to  its 
p&asage  into  eternity ;  for  a  more  minute  explanation  of  these  articles 
of  doctrine  appeared  in  part  to  posBeas  but  a  very  subordinate  interest, 
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and  maoy  points  teemed  only  brought  forward  to  fill  up  the  breaches  ia 
the  general  system  of  belief.  The  great  contest,  which  now  engager 
our  attention«  had  rather  its  rise  in  the  inmost  and  deepest  centre  of 
human  history,  as  it  turned  upon  the  mode  whereby  fallen  man  can  re- 
gain fellowship  with  Christ,  and  become  a  partaker  of  the  fruits  of 
redemption.  But  from  this  centre  the  opposition  spread  backward  and 
forward,  and  reached  the  two  terms  of  human  history,  which  were 
necessarily  viewed  in  accordance  with  the  changes  introduced  in  the 
/  central  point,  llie  more  consistently  a  system  is  carried  out,  and  the 
(  more  harnK>niou8ly  it  is  framed,  the  more  will  any  modification  in  its 
'  fundamental  principle  shake  all  its  parts.  Whoever,  therefore,  in  its 
centre  assailed  Catholicism,  whose  doctrines  are  all  most  intimately 
intertwined,  was  forced  by  degrees  to  attack  many  other  points,  also, 
whose  connection  with  those  first  combated,  was  in  the  beginning 
scarcely  imagined. 

We  could  now  have  started  from  the  real  centre  of  all  these  disputes, 
and  have  shown  how  all  doctrines  have  been  seized  and  drawn  into 
its  circle ;  and  undoubtedly  the  commencement  of  our  work  would 
have  much  more  excited  the  interest  of  the  reader,  had  we  immediately 
placed  him  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  and  enabled  him  to  survey  the 
entire  field,  which  the  battle  commands.  But  we  conceive  that  the 
controverted  doctrines  may  be  stated  in  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible 
manner,  when  we  pursue  the  contrary  course,  and,  by  following  the  clue 
presented  by  the  natural  progress  of  human  history,  bring  under  notice 
these  doctrinal  differences.  Hence,  we  begin  with  the  original  state 
of  man,  speak  next  of  his  fall,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  and  then 
enter  on  the  very  central  ground  of  the  controversy,  as  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration  of  man  from  his  fall  through 
Christ  Jesus.  We  shall  afterwards  point  out  the  influence  of  the  con- 
flicting doctrines,  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  internal  life 
of  those  united  with  Christ,  on  their  external  union  and  communion 
with  each  other,  and  thus  be  led  to  enlarge  on  the  theory  and  essence 
of  this  outward  communion,  according  to  the  views  of  the  diflTerent 
confessions ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  the  passage  of  individuals 
from  this  communion,  existing  on  earth,  to  that  of  the  next  world,  as 
well  as  with  the  lasting  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two. 

The  first  point,  accordingly,  which  will  engage  our  attention,  is  the 
primitive  state  of  man. 

Fallen  man,  as  such,  is  able,  in  no  otherwise,  save  by  the  teaching  of 
divine  revelation,  to  attain  to  the  true  and  pure  knowledge  of  his  origi- 
nal condition  ;  for  it  was  a  portion  of  the  destiny  of  man,  when  aliena- 
ted from  his  God,  to  be  likewise  alienated  from  himself,  and  to  know 
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with  certainty,  neither  what  he  originally  was,  nor  what  he  became. 
In  determining  his  original  state,  we  must  especially  direct  our  v^ew  to 
the  renewal  of  the  fallen  creature  in  Christ  Jeius ;  because,  as  regene- 
ration consists  in  the  re-establishment  of  our  primeval  condition,  and 
this  transformation<»and  renewal  is  only  the  primitive  creation  restored, 
the  insight  into  what  Christ  hath  given  us  back  affords  us  the  desired 
knowledge  of  what  in  the  origin  was  imparted  to  us. 

This  course  has  been  at  all  times  and  by  all  parties  pursued^  when 
the  origittal  condition  of  man  was  to  be  traced. 

As  regards  the  Catholic  dogma,  this  embraces  the  whole  spiritual  as 
well  as  corporeal  existence  of  the  Paradisaic  man,  extending  not  only  to 
his  pre-eminent  endowments  of  soul  and  body,  but  to  those  gifts  which 
he  possessed  in  common  with  all  men,  so  far  at  least  as  the  doctrinal 
controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century  required  a  special  explanation,  on 
this  latter  point.  Accordingly,  in  the  higher  portion  of  his  nature,  he 
is  described  as  the  image  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  spiritual  being, 
endowed  with  freedom,  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  God,  and  of 
viewing  everything  in  him.*  As  Adam  had  this  divine  similitude  in 
common  with  the  whole  human  race,  the  distinction,  which  he  enjoyed 
herein,  consisted  in  bis  being  what  the  simple  expression  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  denominates,  just  and  holy  ;  in  other  words,  completely 
acceptable  to  6od.t  Or  as  the  school  says,  in  language,  however,  not 
qoite  expressive  eoough,  *'  His  inferior  faculties  of  soul,  and  bodily  im- 
pulses, acted  unresistingly  under  the  guidance  of  his  reason,  and  there- 
fore every  thing  in  him  was  hi  obedience  to  reason,  as  his  reason  was 
in  obedience  to  God  ;"  and  accordingly  he  lived  in  blessed  harmony 
with  himself  and  with  his  Maker.  The  action  of  the  fiiculties  and  im- 
palses  of  the  body  was  in  perfect  accord  with  a  reason  devoted  to  Grod, 
and  shunned  all  conflict  with  her :  it  was,  moreover,  coupled  with  the 
great  gift  of  immortality,  even  in  man's  earthly  part,  as  well  as  with  an 
exemption  from  all  the  evils  and  all  the  maladies,  which  are  now  the 
ordinary  preludes  to  death4 

*  Catechism,  ex  dccret.  Concil.  Trident.  ed.Col.  1565,  p.  33.  "Quodadanimam 
pertinet,  earn  ad  imaginem  et  similitudinem  suam  fonnarit  (Deus,)  liberumqde  ei  tri* 
bait  aibltriixm  :  omnee  prieterea  motiis  animi  atque  appetitionea  ita  in  ea  temperavit, 
Hi  rationia  imperio  nunquam  non  parerent  Turn  originaiia  joatiUe  admiiabila  do- 
mim  addidit,*'  etc. 

t  Concil.  Trident.  Seaa.  v.  decret  de  peccat.  ongm*  The  council  Mja  o^It, 
**  Joatitiam  ct  aanctitatem,  hi  qu&  conatitutua  fuerat.** 

J  Catechiam.  ex  decret.  Concil.  Trident,  p.  33.  •«  Sic  coipore  effectum  et  conati- 
tatam  effinzit,  at  non  qnidem  nators  ipaios  yi,  aed  di?ino  beneficio  immortalia  enet 
el  impaaaibiiia.'*  Very  well,  obiervea  St.  Aogoatine  (de  Grenea.  ad  lit.  vi.  c.  35) 
**  Aliod  eat,  non  poaie  mori,  aliud  poiae  non  mori,"  etOf 
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The  ideal  moral  state,  in  which  Adam  existed  in  paradise,  the  theo« 
logians  of  antiquity  knew  by  the  name  of  **  original  justice  ;"  on  the 
notion  and  nature  whereof  it  will  be  proper  to  make  some  further  re- 
marks, partly  of  an  historical  kind,  in  order  to  explain  the  opposition, 
which,  in  this  article  of  doctrine,  the  Cf  tholic  Church  has  had  to  en- 
counter from  the  Protestants. 

The  essential  and  universal  interest  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  de- 
termining  the  original  condition  of  our  common  progenitor,  is,  by  the 
above-stated  brief  doctrine  of  the  Church,  amply  satisfied.  Herein  con- 
sists the  interest — on  one  hand  to  guard  against  evil  in  the  world  being 
attributed  to  a  Divine  cause,  and  the  dogma  of  the  supreme  holiness 
of  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  being  disfigured  ; — and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  establish  on  a  solid  basis  the  principle  of  a  totally  unmerited 
redemption  from  the  fall — that  practical  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity— by  most  earnestly  inculcating,  that  God  had  endowed  the  first 
man  with  the  noblest  gifts,  and  that  thus  it  was  only  through  his  own 
deep  self-guiltiness  he  fell.  Upon  both  points,  however,  there  exist 
more  stringent,  and  by  no  means  superfluous,  definitions  of  the  Church. 
Theologians,  likewise,  taking  as  their  standard  the  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine, clearly  based  as  it  is  on  ^Scripture  and  tradition,  and  following 
certain  hints  which  particular  passages  of  holy  writ,  and  some  dogmas, 
appear  to  furnish,  have  endeavoured  to  fathom  more  deeply  the  nature 
of  original  justice  ;  and  the  Church  has  viewed  with  pleasure  the  atten- 
tion and  love  bestowed  on  the  consideration  of  the  holy  work,  and  per- 
mitted, within  the  determined  limits  which  revelation  itself  has  marked 
out,  the  freest  scope  to  speculation. 

When  the  Church  attributes  to  Adam,  in  his  original  state,  holiness 
and  justice,  she  by  no  means  merely  means,  that  he  was  unpolluted 
with  any  alloy  adverse  to  God,  or  contrary  to  his  natural  impulse  and 
bearing  to  God,  but,  what  is  far  more,  that  he  stood  in  the  most  interior 
and  the  closest  communion  with  his  Maker.  Now,  it  is  an  universal 
truth,  holding  good  of  all  even  the  highest  orders  and  circles  of  intel- 
lectual creatures,  that  such  a  relation  to  God,  as  that  of  the  paradisaic 
maUi  is  no  wise  to  be  attained  and  upheld  by  natural  powers ;  that  con- 
sequently a  special  condescension  of  the  Almighty  is  required  thereto  ; 
an  short,  that  no  finite  being  is  h6ly,  save  by  the  holy  and  sanctifying 
spirit ;  that  no  finite  being  can  exist  in  a  living  moral  communion  with 
the  Deity,  save  by  the  communion  of  the  self-same  holy  spirit.  This 
lelation  of  Adam  to  God,  as  it  exalted  hira  above  human  nature,  and 
made  him  participate  in  that  of  God,'i8  hence  termed  (as  indeed  such 
a  denomination  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  such  an  exaltation)  a 
supernatural  gift  of  divine  grace,  tuperadded  to  the  endowments  of  na- 
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ture.  Moreover,  this  more  miQUto  explanation  of  the  do^ma,  concern- 
ing the  original  holiness  and  justice  of  Adamy  is  not  tnerely  a  private 
opinion  of  theologians,  but  an  integral  part  of  that  dogma,  and  hence, 
itself  a  dogma.* 

The  following  observation  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  unimportant*  So 
often  as  from  a  mere  philosophical  point  of  view, — we  mean  to  say,  so 
often  as  without  regard  to,  or  knowledge  of,  revealed. truth, — the  rela- 
tion of  the  human  spirit  to  God  hath  been  more  deeply  investigated* 
men  have  seen  themselves  forced  to  the  adoption  of  a  hamounOf  or 
equality  of  essence  between  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  ;  in  other 
words,  to  embrace  pantheism,  and,  with  it,  the  most  arrogant  deification 
of  man.  How,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Catholic 
Church  obviates  the  objections  of  pantheism,  and,  while  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  humility,  satisfies  those  cravings  after  a  more  profound  science, 
which  a  profane  pantheistic  philosophy  vainly  endeavours  to  supply,  is 
apparent  from  what  has  been  above  stated.  What  man,  as  a  creature, 
by  the  energy  of  his  own  nature  abandoned  to  itself,  was  unable  to 
attain,  is  conferred  on  him  as  a  grace  from  his  Creator.  So  exceed- 
ingly great  is  the  goodness  and  love  of  God  ! 

The  blessing  above  described,  which  knit  the  bonds  of  an  exalted, 
holy,  and  happy  communion  between  God  and  the  paradisaic  man,  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  a  struggle  would  by  degrees  have  natu- 
rally arisen  between  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  cha- 
racterised by  many  theologians  as  that  power,  whereby  the  sensual  and 
sapersensual  parts  of  Adam  were  maintained  in  undisturbed  harmony. 
The  same  divines  necessarily  suppose,  that  on  Adam  the  supernatural 
gifts  were  bestowed  simultaneously  with  his  natural  endowments ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  both  were  conferred  at  the  moment  of  his  creation.f 


*  Popes  Pius  v.  and  Gregory  XIII.  have  condemned  the  foUowing  propoeitiooa : 
**  Art.  XXI.  Humans  natuns  sublimatio  et  exaltatio  in  conaortium  divinsB  naturiB  de- 
blta  fait  integritati  prime  conditionis,  ac  proinde  naturalis  dicenda  est,  non  super- 
naturalts.  Art  xxyi.  Integritas  conditionis  non  fuit  indebita  nature  humane  exal. 
tatio,  sed  natoralis  ejus  conditio." 

The  opinion  put  forth  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
dmmm  supematuraU  primi  hominU,  though  generally  received  among  theologians, 
and  gTDonded  in  the  whole  Catholic  system,  had  not,  however,  received  a  formal 
sanction  from  the  Church,  must  now  be  corrected. 

t  Thom.  Sumroa,  P.  i.  q.  95,  art.  1.  "  Manifestum  est,  quod  ilia  subjectio  corpo- 
ris ad  animam,  et  inferiorum  yirium  ad  rationem,  non  crat  naturalis ;  alioquin  post 
pcecatum  roansisset,  cum  etiam  in  demonibus  data  naturaliapost  peccatum  manse- 
lint.  £x  quo  datur  intcHigi,  si  deserente  gniik  soluta  est  obedientia  camis  ad  ani- 
mam, qai>d  per  gratiam  in  animft  existentem  inferiora  ei  subdebantur."    Bellarmine ' 
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Other  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishing  undoubtedly 
between  justice  and  holiness,  prefer  the  opinion  that  Adam  was  crea- 
ted as  a  sound,  pure,  unpolluted  nature  (with  the  harmonious  relation 
of  all  his  parts  ;)  and  that  he  was  favoured  with  the  supernatural  gift 
of  a  holy  and  blessed  communion  with  God  at  a  later  period  only,  to 
wit,  when  he  had  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  by  his  own  efforts  had 
rendered  himself  worthy  of  its  participation.  This  latter  opinion  pos* 
sesses  the  advantage  of  more  accurately  distinguishing  between  the  two 
orders  of  nature  and  grace,  and  is  moreover  recommended  by  the  fact, 
that  what  nature  is  in  itself,  and  what  it  is  enabled  to  accomplish  o€ 
itself,  is  pointed  out  with  great  clearness.  That  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  as  being  in  its  essence  the  image  of  God,  hath  the  faculty  and  the 
aptitude  to  know  and  to  lore  Him  ;  nay  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
of  itself  really  capable  of  loving  Him,  and  that  the  desire  after  the  full 
union  with  the  Deity  is  a  want  inherent  in  his  very  nature,  are  truths 
very  well  pointed  out  in  this  theory.  Thus  the  natural  and  necessary 
points  of  contact  for  the  higher  communications  of  grace  are  here  very 
finely  brought  out.  The  same  opinion  also  distinguishes  Adam's  ori- 
ginal justice  from  his  intenud  sanctity  and  acceptance  before  God,  con- 
sidering the  former  to  be  the  attribute  of  pure  nature,  as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  the  latter  to  be  only  the  gift  of  supernatural 
grace.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  are  thus  in  a  condition  success- 
fully to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  creation  as  such,  which  gave  occasion 
to  any  incongruity  in  the  relation  of  man  to  God, — any  interruption  of 
the  former's  freedom  ;  but  that  every  such  incongruity,  every  such  dis- 
turbance, had  its  rise  only  in  the  abuse  of  freedom.  (Compare  Sect. 
V.)  Further,  this  theory  significantly  implies,  that  without  arty  antago- 
nism of  evil,  man  could  yet  have  attained  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  nature  and  the  wants  extending  beyond  it,  as  well  as  of  the  mani- 
festations of  Divine  favour  and  grace — a  doctrine  which  is  of  the  high- 
est importance.  Lastly,  the  possible  condition  of  man  after  his  fall, 
and  the  course  of  his  conversion  and  regeneration,  are  here  prefigured. 

Moreover,  both  these  opinions  regard  the  justice  and  sanctity  of 
Adam  as  accidental  qualities.  The  Council  of  Trent  has  not  pronounced 
itself  either  for  or  against  either  of  them,  but  has  employed  such  ex- 


(de  grat.  primi  horn.  c.  v.)  adds :  *'  Ex  hoc  loco  aperto  discimus,  hominem  in  puris 
naturalibuB  conditum  habiturum  fuisse  rebellionem  iliam  camis  ad  epiritum,  quam 
nunc  post  amiBsum  jastitieB  originalis  donum  orones  experimur.  Quandoquidem 
obedientia  camis  ad  epiritum  non  fuit  in  primo  homine  naturalte  et  gratuita.  Proinde 
justitta  originalis  divinitus  homini  collata  non  conservavit  solum,  sed  attulit  et  fecit 
rectitudinem  partis  inferioris." 
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presrionB,  that  both  may  co«eu«t  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The 
first  deckration  of  the  council,  regarding  our  great  progenitor,  was 
oouched  in  the  following  terras :  **  the  justice  and  sanctity,  wherein  he 
(Adam)  was  created^  {eonditus.)  This  form  was  afterwards  in  so  far 
modified,  that,  instead  of  the  word  *' created,*'  that  of  '*  established  " 
(oHulttetes)  was  selected.* 

$  n.— *'nie  Lnlhemn  doctzine  on  iiiaii*i  original  state. 

LuTHSR  by  no  means  called  in  question  the  fact  that  Adam  was 
positively  holy  and  just.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  later  negative  conceptions  of  a  state  of  mere  innocency — an 
indifference  between  good  and  evil,  wherein  the  paradisaic  man  is  re- 
presented to  have  existed ;  and  was  accordingly  far  removed  from 
those  opinions,  which  make  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  a  foolishness,  and 
make  the  human  race  adopt  a  course,  which  is  the  necessary  entrance 
into  evil,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  transition  to  a  self-conscious  return  t6 
good.t  Unhappily  he  fell  into  other  errors,  which,  considered  in  their 
consequences,  outweigh  at  least  those  we  have  mentioned. 

Respecting  original  justice,  Luther  brought  no  new  and  peculiar 
views  into  vogue.  He  only  selected,  out  of  the  rich  store  of  theories 
which  the  fruitfulness  of  scholasticism  had  produced,  the  one  which 
seemed  most  favourable  to  his  own  opinions,  handled  it  with  no  great 
dexterity,  and,  in  the  form  which  it  assumed  under  his  hands,  inter- 
wove it  in  such  a  way  into  his  whole  system  of  doctrine,  that  the  lat* 
tar,  without  it,  cannot  be  at  all  understood.  Hence,  it  is  only  later 
that  its  full  importance  in  the  whole  Lutheran  system  will  become  per- 
ceptible.  Against  those  theologians,  who  called  Adam's  acceptableness 
before  God,  supernatural,  Luther  asserted  it  to  be  natural ;  and  in  op- 
position to  the  schoolmen,  who  regarded  it  as  accidental,  he  conceived 
it  to  be  essential  to  human  nature — an  integral  and  constitutive  part  of 


•  PaDavio.  hist  Coneil.  Trident  lib.  vii.  e.  9.  p.  375,  ed.  Antw.  1675.  He  wys 
thie  change  was  made  at  the  tuggeition  of  Paeecna.  **  Paceeo  monente,  noo  eaae 
citra  eontioveniam,  an  Adamns  mteriorara  eanetttatem  obtinnerit  primo  quo  ereatna 
fmt  momento ;  nnde  patet,  qnam  infinna  a  quibnadam  dedaeatur  probatio  ad  id  affir<. 
mandum  ex  verbia  coneilii,  qnn  nunc  extant" — Seaa.  v.  decret  de  peceat  origin. 

t  A  Trud  of  Adam  was  doubtleaa  necenary,  that  man  ahonld  make  hie  own  de. 
ciwm,  and  thereby  attain  to  a  eomjdete  ■elf^conacioomeaB  of  the  good  which  he  al- 
ready  poeaeaKd,  and  oapecially  of  hie  freedom  ;  bnt  the  fall  waa  by  no  meana  necea- 
«ry.  Undoubtedly  the  fall  brought  about  the  lelf-xonflcioaB  and  free  poawaaion  of 
truth  and  goodneai,  because,  by  God*i  grace,  even  evil  must  conduce  towarda  the 
promotion  of  good.  But  the  bare  aaaertion  that  the  laU  waa  neceamry,  cxalta  evil 
itHlf  tnCo  goodneM. 
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the  same ;  esse  de  naturd^  de  essentid  haminis.^  He  meant  to  say,  the 
pure  nature  of  man,  as  it  sprang  forth  at  the  omnipotent  word  of  the 
Creator,  comprised  absolntely  in  itself  all  the  conditions  to  render  it 
pleasing  nnto  God;  that  the  yarious  parts  of  Adam's  nature,  by  the 
peculiar  energy  inherent  in  them,  were  maintained  in  the  most  h^auti- 
ful  harmony,  and  the  whole  man  preserved  in  his  due  relation  to  God. 
The  religious  faculty,  especially  of  the  first  man,  in  virtue  of  an  inborn 
fulness  of  energy,  expanded  itself  in  a  way  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  so 
that,  without  any  supernatural  aid,  he  truly  knew  God,  believed  in  Him, 
loved  Him  perfectly,  and  was  holy.  The  religious  and  moral  disposi- 
tion of  Adam,  together  with  its  practical  development,  the  Reformers 
called  the  image  of  God,  without  drawing  any  distinction  between  the 
bare  faculty  itself,  and  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  in  correspondency 
to  the  divine  will.  From  the  very  fact  that  Adam  possessed  this  fac« 
ulty,  he  was,  according  to  them,  truly  religious,  truly  pious,  devoted  in 
all  things  to  God  and  His  holy  will,  and  perfectly  united  with  Him.f 
Catholic  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished  very  exactly  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  ;  so  that,  to  detiTmine  rightly  the  distinc- 
tion, they  commonly  termed  the  religious  faculty,  "the  image  of  God;'' 
but  the  pious  exertion  of  that  faculty,  "the  likeness  unto  God.'^J   We 


*  Luth.  in  GcneB.  c.  iii.  Op.  ed.  Jen.  torn.  i.  p  83.  **  Quarre  st&tuamus,  justitiam 
naa  ease  quoddam  donum,  quod  ab  extra  accederet,  ■eparatumqae  a  natura  hominia 
[■o  Uie  schoolmen  never  ezpreased  themaelTeBj,  led  fuisse  vere  natnialem,  at  natura 
AdflB  esKt  dtligere  Deom,  credere  Deo,  eognoecere  Deum,**  etc. 

t  Apul.  de  peccat.  origin.  $  7,  p.  56.  *^  Itaque  joatitia  originaUs  habitnra  enU  »qt]a]e 
tcmperamentum  qualitatum  corporis,  sed  etiam  hnc  dona :  notitiam  Dei  certiorem,  ti- 
morem  Dei,  fiduciam  Dei,  aut  certc  recti tudinem,  et  vim  ista  efficiendi.  Idquc  testator 
Bcriptura,  cum  inquit,  horoinem  ad  imaiginem  et  similitudincm  Dei  conditum  esse.  Quod 
quid  est  aliud,  nisi  in  homine  banc  sapientiam  et  justitiam  effigiatum  esse,  qusB  Deum 
apprchendoret,  et  in  qua  reluceret  Deus,  hoc  est,  homini  dona  esse  data  notitiam  Dei, 
tiffiorem  Dei,  fidaciam  erga  Deum  et  sinulia.'*  They  thus  understand  by  what  God 
gave  to  Adam,  as  well  real  acts  of  the  spirit  (timorem  Dei,  fiduciam)  as  the  faculty 
for  these  (vim  ista  efficiendi).  Very  remarkable  is  Gerhard's  assertion,  that  accordin|^ 
to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  the  divine  imaf^e  in  man  is  not  any  thing  substantial,  bat 
merely  a  condition  of  human  substance,  a  quality  of  it.  (Joann.  Gerhard,  loci  thedog. 
ed.  Cotta,  1765,  torn.  iv.  p.  249,  seq.  Compare  ejusdem  Confess.  Cathd.  lib.  ii.  art. 
XX.  c.  3,  p.  349.)  It  is  observable  he  refutes  hunaeif  by  saying,  that  conscience  in 
man  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  divine  imago.  As  he  adds,  conscience  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained from  any  supernatural  action  of  Qod  on  man,  so  it  follows  it  most  be  a  sub. 
stantial  faculty  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  such  the  image  itself.  But  he  says 
the  latter  is,  **  concreata  humansB  substantiiB  intcgritas,  perfcctio  ae  rectitado,  et  pn>. 
inde  in  categoria  quaUtatis  collocanda."  Loci  theol.  lib.  c.  p.  268.  Comp.  Chcmnit 
loe.  theol.  pt  i.  p.  217,  ed.  1615. 

t  Bellarm.  de  grat.  prim.  hom.  c.  ii.  lib.  o  pw  7.  "  Imago,  quo  est  ipsa  natura 
mentis  et  voluntatis,  a  solo  Deo  fieri  potuit :  similitude  autcm,  que  in  virtole  et  pro* 
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shall  later  see  what  mighty  consequences  were  involyed  in  these,  at  the 
first  TieWy  trifling  doctrinal  differencesi  that  seemed  merely  to  concern 
the  schools ;  and  we  must,  in  the  meanwhile,  prepare  ourselves  to  ex- 
pect, on  the  part  of  Luther,  a  most  singular  doctrine  respecting  origi« 
nal  sin.  Moreover,  the  non -distinction  adverted  to,  had  partly  its  foun- 
dation in  the  endeavour  of  the  Reformers  to  be  in  their  teaching  very 
practical  and  generally  intelligible.  Hence  they  avoided,  with  as  much 
care  as  possible,  all  distinctions  and  abstract  expressions,  as  a  scholastic 
abuse,  but  thereby  frequently  fell  into  a  strange  and  most  pernicious 
confusion  of  ideas. 

The  second  main  point  of  difference  between  the  two  confessions,  in 
the  matter  under  discussion,  is  the  doctrine  of  free-will.  Luther  as- 
serted (and  he  would  have  this  assertion  maintained  as  an  article  of 
faith),  that  man  is  devoid  of  freedom ;  that  every  (pretended)  free  ac- 
tion is  only  apparent ;  that  an  irresistible  divine  necessity  rules  all 
things,  and  that  every  human  act  is  at  bottom  only  the  act  of  God.* 
Melancthon  taught  the  same.  He  also  comprised  all  things  in  the 
circle  of  an  unavoidable  necessity  and  predestination,  declared  the 
doctrine,  that  God  is  the  sole  agent,  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  all  Chris- 
tian science,  for  thereby  the  wisdom  and  cunning  of  human  reason 
were  duly  repressed  and  condemned,  and  he  repeatedly  insisted,  that 
the  word  *<  freedom  of  election  "  was  unknown  to  Scripture,  and  that 


bitate  caoBistit,  a  nobis  qaoque,  Deo  adjuvante,  perficUur.*'  God  can  give  ue  no  ac- 
tions. Further  on  Bellarmine  says :  "  Ex  his  igitur  tot  patrum  tcstimoniis  cog;imur 
admittere,  non  ease  omnino  idem  iroaginem  et  simtlitudinem,  sed  imaginem  ad  na. 
tnram.  similitudinem  ad  virtutes  pcrtinere.**  The  well-known  passage  in  Genesis 
may,  or  may  not,  bear  such  an  interpretation ;  but  the  distinction  has  a  value  in  it. 
self,  independently  of  all  scriptural  interpretation. 

*  Lather,  de  servo  arbitrio  adv.  Erasm.  Roterod.  Opp.  ed.  Lat.  Jen.  torn.  iii.  f  170. 
**  Est  itaqne  et  hoe  imprimis  necessarium  et  salutare  Christiano  nOsse,  quod  Dens 
nihil  praescit  contingenier,  sed  quod  omnia  incommutabili  et  »tem&  infaDibilique 
Toluntate  et  providct,  et  proponit,  et  facit.  Hoc  fulmine  stemitur  et  conteritur  peni. 
tos  fibemm  arbitrium.  Idco  qui  liberum  arbitrium  volant  assertum,  dcbent  hoc  ftd. 
men  vel  negare  vel  dissimulare,  aut  ali&  ratione  a  se  abigere/*  (fol.  171.)  "  Ex  quo 
seqoitur  irrefragabiliter,  omnia  quaa  facimus,  etsi  nobis  videntur  mutabiliter  et  con. 
tingenter  fieri  et  fiant,  et  ita  etiam  contingenter  nobis  fiant,  revcri  tamen  fiunt  ne. 
oeseario  ct  immutabiliter,  si  voluntatem  Dei  spcctes.**  (fol.  177.)  **  Alteram  para- 
doxon :  quidquid  fit  a  nobis,  non  libera  arbitrio,  «ed  mera  necessitate  fieri.**  The 
book  closes  with  these  words  (fol.  238).  **  Ego  rero  hoc  libra  non  contuli,  sed 
aaserai  et  assero,  ac  penes  nullum  volo  esse  judicium,  sed  omnibus  suadeo.  ut  pnes- 
tent  obsoquium.**  The  Solida  Declaratio  (ii.  de  libera  arbitrio,  p.  639)  sanctions  this 
book,  and  especially  apprayes  what  it  says  *'  de  abeolatA.  neccesitate  contra  omnes 
sinistras  suspiciones  et  corruptelas,**  and  thus  concludes :  **  Ea  hie  repetita  esse  Tola- 
mos,  et  at  diligcnter  legantur,  et  expetantur  omnes  hortamor.** 
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its  meaning  muflt  be  rejected  by  the  judgment  of  the  spiritaal  man. 
He  added,  that  this  expression,  like  the  very  pernicious  word,  *'  reason,** 
to  which  he  declared  equal  hostility,  had  been  introduced  through  phi- 
losophy into  the  Christian  Church.  From  no  other  caase  did  he  deem 
himself  so  well  justified  in  daring  to  apply  to  the  professors  of  the  theo- 
logical faculties  in  the  middle  age, — the  so-called  schoolmen, — the 
terms  sophists,  theologues,  and  the  like,  as  on  account  of  their  crime 
in  having  established  among  Christians  the  doctrine  of  human  free-will 
so  firmly,  that,  as  he  complained,  it  was  scarcely  any  longer  possible 
to  root  it  out.*  Perceiving,  after  more  diversified  experience,  and  ma- 
turer  reflection,  especially  after  the  controversy  with  the  Catholics,  the 
prodigious  abyss  into  which  such  a  doctrine  must  precipitate  the  Church, 
he  subsequently  abandoned,  and  even  combated  it.f  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  unacquainted  with  any  such  recantation  on  the  part  of 
Luther ;  and  the  formulary  of  concord  gives  an  express  sanction  to 
the  writing  of  the  latter  against  Erasmus.  This  doctrine  of  the  servi- 
tude of  the  human  will  has  had  the  greatest  weight ;  and  its  influence, 
according  to  Melancthon's  assurance,  pervades  even  the  whole  religious 
system  of  the  Lutherans.:^ 

In  regard  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  human  body,  both  con- 
fessions are  agreed ;  and  if  the  Lutheran  formularies  speak  not  ex- 
pressly of  that  property  of  Adam's  body,  whereby,  if  he  had  never 
sinned,  he  would  have  remained  exempt  from  death,  this  silence  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  total  absence  of  all  controversy  on  the  matter.§ 

*  Melancth.  loc.  Theol.  od.  Augost,  1821.  •*  Semim  irrepnt  philoeophia  in  Chns. 
tianismum,  et  receptum  ert  ixnpium  de  libero  Bri>itrio  dogma.   Usurpata  est  tox  liberi 

arbitrii,  a  divinis  literis,  a  sexiau  et  judicio  spirit tiB  alieniBsima additum  est  e  Plato- 

nis  philoeophlA  voeahulum  rationis  ttque  pemicionsntnutn.  (p.  10  )  In  questionem 
Tocatur,  sitne  libera  roluntaa  et  quatenus  libera  sit  ?  Respons.  Quandoquidem  om- 
nia, quflB  ereniunt.  neeetMono  joxta  diyinam  pradestinationem  eveniunt,  nulla  est 
Toluntatit  nostra  libertas."  (p.  12.) 

t  This  he  did  in  the  editions  of  the  Loci  Theologieit  dating  from  the  year  1535. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  he  now  reproaches  the  schoolmen  with  having  tanght 
the  doctrine  of  an  absolate  necessity,  but  observes  a  total  silence  respecting  himself 
and  Luther,  while  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  same  work  he  had  charged  these  very 
schoolmen  with  an  arrogant  assertion  of  the  tenet  of  free-will.  '*  Et  qaod  asperior 
paulo  sententia  de  pmdestinatione  vulgo  videtur,  debemos  illi  impiaa  sophistarom 
theologie,  que  inculcavit  nobis  contingentiam  et  libertatem  voluntatis  nostm,  ut  a 
veritate  scripture  molliculs  aures  abhorreant**  This  is  the  language  of  the  first  edi- 
tion :  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  editions  Irom  the  year  1535  down  to  1543,  we  read 
as  follows :  "  Valla  et  plerique  ahi  non  rccte  dotrahunt  volontati  hominis  libertatem." 
Who  are  then  these  plerique  7  A  vast  number  of  such  indecencies  do  we  meet  with 
in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  In  the  editions  dating  from  the  year  1 543,  this  doc- 
trine  is  referred  to  the  Stoics.    **  Hiec  imaginatio  orta  ex  Stoicis  disputationibus/*  etc. 

t  Melancth.  1.  c.  p.  13.    **  In  omnes  disputationis  nostre  partes  incidet*' 

i  Cf.  Geihardi  loc.  tfaeolog.  tom.iv.  p.  968  (loc.  iz.  c  iv.  }  99). 
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i  in. — ^Tlie  Calvinifltic  doctrine  on  the  primitiTe  itate  of  man. 

In  enlarging  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  paradisaic  man,  Calvin, 
by  representing  it,  with  Luther,  as  one  devoid  of  supernatural  graces, 
set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  but,  by  expressly 
ascribing  to  the  first  man  the  gift  of  free-will,  he  equally  opposed  the 
Lutherans.*  In  other  respects,  we  find  in  this  article  no  difierence  of 
doctrine ;  and  the  same  remark  will  hold  good  of  the  confessions  of 
the  reformed  Churches.f  In  respect  to  the  injurious  consequences  pro- 
dnced  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parent  on  his  corporeal  existence,  and  that 
of  his  posterity,  most  of  the  formularies  of  the  reformed  expressly 
teach,  with  Calvin,  that  death  is  the  fruit  of  Adam's  transgression.^ 

But  the  question  here  occurs,  how  Calvin  could  feel  himself  justified 
in  attributing  free-will  to  Adam,  when,  in  common  with  Zwingle,  he 
completely  shared  Luther's  doctrine  touching  a  divine  necessity  of  all 
occurrences,  and  even  pushed  this  opinion  to  the  extremest  verge. 
Conscious  of  this  discrepancy,  he  observes  undoubtedly,  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  mysterious  predestination  of  God  is  here  unseasonably 
mooted ;  for  the  matter  at  issue  is  not  what  could  have  happened,  but 
how  man  was  originally  constituted.§  In  despite  of  this  express  de- 
mand, to  hold  the  two  doctrines  distinct, — that  of  a  divine  necessity, 
of  an  absolute  eternal  destiny,  which  enchains  and  holds  all  things  to- 
gether, and  that  of  the  freedom  of  man,  prior  to  his  fall,  we  are  at  a 


*  Calvin.  Institution.  1.  i.,  e.  15.  §  8.  fol.  55.  ed.  Gen.  1559.  *•  Animam  homtnii 
Deos  mente  tnatnixit,  qua  bonum  a  malo,  juatum  ab  injusto  diaoenieret;  ac  qoid  ae- 
quendum  vel  fugiendum  ait  prflseunte  rationia  luce  videret ;  undo  partem  banc  direc 
tiicem«r«*}«/uoviaov  dixemnt  PhUoeophi.  Hoie  adjunidt  voluntatem,  penea  quam 
eat  eleetio.  Hia  prasclaria  dotiboa  ezoellnit  prima  hominia  conditio,  ut  ratio,  intelli* 
gentia,  pmdentia.  judicium  non  modo  ad  terrene  yite  gubemationem  auppeterent, 
nd  qnibaa  tranaeenderent  osque  ad  Deum  ad  fldtemam  felicitatem.  In  hao  mtegritata 
libero  aibitiio  poUebat  homo,  quo  ai  yellet  adipiaci  poawt  etemam  vitam." 

tHelvet  i.  e.  yii.(Corpua  libr.  aymbol.  ecclea.  reform,  ad  Augnat  1817)  p.  16 :  ii. 
p.  95 ;  iii.  p.  103.  Yet  without  any  minuter  definition  they  merely  aay,  man  waa 
eieated  after  God'a  image,  and  except  in  the  first  Helvetic  (Tonfearion,  they  make  no 
mention  of  free-will.  The  Scottish  Confession  (art.  ii.  1.  c.  p.  145)  accords  to  Adam 
freedom :  the  Gailie  and  the  Anglican  are  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Belgic 
again  concedea  this  gift  to  the  first  man  (c  sdv.  p.  128).  These  are  differences  which 
may  be  easfly  accounted  for. 

I  Hdvet.  i.,  o.  viii.  1.  c  p.  17;  Belg.  c.  ziv.  178.  "Quo  (peccato)  se  morti  cor. 
porali  et  q^iritaali  obnozium  reddidit.*' 

i  Calvm.  1.  c.  i  8.  ••  Hie  enim  inteuipeative  questio  ingeritur  de  occulta  prsBdea. 
tioatione  Dei :  quia  nonagitor,  quid  aeeidert  potuerit,  neono,  aed  qualia  fherit  hommis 
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loss  to  discover  how  this  claim  can  be  satisfied  ;  for  these  two  doctrines 
are  in  fact  incompatible;  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  one,  the  other 
must  be  abandoned ;  unless  to  the  word  '*  freedom  "  a  notice  be  at- 
tached, which  in  reality  destroys  its  very  existence.  And  such  is 
really  the  case ;  for,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  Calvin,  evi- 
dently after  Luiher*s  example,  makes,  not  inward  necessity,  but  out- 
ward constraint,  the  opposite  to  freedom.*  On  the  other  hand,  Me- 
lancthon  has  expressad  himsalf  opaaly  and  honastly  on  the  mutu- 
al correlativeness  of  these  two  articles  of  doctrine,  and  declared 
that,  from  that  very  correlativeness  they  should  be  simultaneously 
treated,  f 

Wc  shall  find,  moreover,  that  Calvin  even  teaches  an  eternal,  immu- 
table predestination  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man ;  an  opinion  which  is 
certainly  quite  incompatible  with  the  proposition,  that  Adam  was  free, 
that  is  to  say,  could  have  avoided  sinning.  Hence  it  has  happened 
that,  though  some  symbolical  writings  of  the  reformed  communities 
have  with  Calvin  expressly  ascribed  free-will  to  Adam,  others  have 
judged  it  more  expedient,  in  what  they  teach  respecting  the  paradisaic 
man,  to  pass  this  matter  over  in  silence ;  and  this  was  evidently  the 
most  consistent  course. 

We  think  it  still  proper  to  direct  attention  to  the  internal  reasons, 
which  Calvin  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity destructive  of  all  human  freedom,  partly  because  it  will 
then  follow,  that  it   ought  not,  at  least  absolutely  and  immediately4 


*  Luther,  de  ienro  arbitrio  ad  Eraam.  Roterod.  1.  i.  fol.  171.  **  Optarim  sane  alind 
melius  vocabulum  dari  in  hac  dioputatione.  quam  hoc,  Necesntas,  quod  non  recte 
dioitur,  neque  de  dirina,  neque  de  humana  Toluntate :  est  enim  nimia  ingrate  et  in- 
congruiB  mgnificationis  pro  hoc  loco,  quandam  Telut  coactioBem,  et  omDino  id  quod 
coDtrarium  cat  voluntati,  ingerens  inteUectui :  cum  taroen  non  hoc  velit  causa  ista 
quoB  afiritor.  Voluntas  enim,  sive  divina  siye  humana,  nulla  coactione,  sed  mera 
lubentia  yel  cupiditate  quasi  Tero  libera,  facit  quod  facit,  sive  bonum  sive  malum. 
Sed  tamen  immutabilis  est  voluntas  Dei,  que  nostram  voluntatem  mutabilem  guber- 
nat,  ut  canit  Boetius :  *  stabilisque  mancns  dae  cuncta  moveri.* "  This  is  a  yeiy  in- 
appropriate citation,  for  Manlius  Torquatus  Boethius  was  no  believer  in  Luther's  doc. 
trine  of  necessity. 

t  Melancth.  loc.  theolog.  p.  13.  *'Scd  ineptus  videar,  qui  statim  initio  operia  de 
asperrimo  loco,  de  pnedestinatione  diascram.  Quamquam  quid  attinetin  compendio, 
primo  an  postremo  loco  id  acram,  quod  in  omnes  disputatumie  nottra  paries  ineideV^ 

t  CaWin  (Insttt.  rel.  Christ  lib.  i.  c  16,  n.  8)  takca  notice  of  this  parallel,  and  ob. 
serves  as  follows :  '*  Non  enim  cum  stoic  is,  neccssttatem  comminiscimur  ex  peipetoo 
cansarum  nezu  et  implicit^,  quadam  serie,  quoB  in  natura  contineatur :  sed  Deum 
constituimus  arbitrum  ae  moderatorem  omnium,  qui  pro  su&  BapiontiA  ab  ultimii  aster, 
nitate  decreyit  quod  factorus  esset,  et  nunc  su&  potcotiA,  quod  decrcvit,  exsequitur.*' 
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to  be  confounded  with  the  Pagan /afttm,  and  partly  because  a  know- 
ledge of  this  reasoning  will  be  of  importance  in  later  investigations. 
If  Melancthon,  after  indulging  in  harsh  assertions,  could  assign  no 
other  practical  ground  for  this  doctrine,  than  that  the  relation  of  man 
towards  God  adverted  to  was  very  useful  towards  subduing*  human 
arrogance,  Calvin  on  the  other  hand  observed,  that  the  knowledge  not 
merely  that  God  guided  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  small,  as  in  great 
things,  but  that  nothing  whatever  could  occur  without  the  express  ordi- 
nance of  God  {destinanie  Deo,)  comprised  a  very  abundant  source  of 
consolation  ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  nian  feels  himself  secure  in  the 
hands  of  an  all- wise,  all-ruling,  powerful  and  indulgent  Father.f  Hence, . 
the  idea  of  a  Divine  permission,  and  such  a  conduct  of  things,  that  ulti- 
mately every  thing,  even  evil,  in  the  world,  conduces  to  the  benefit  of 
those  who  serve  God,  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  believed  the  elect  inse- 
cure, and  the  notion  of  a  divine  providence  not  sufficiently  defined, 
unless,  for  example,  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  on  an  elect  were  abso- 
lutely willed  and  ordained  by  God.  Moreover,  even  the  public  confes- 
sions of  the  reformed  occasionally  adopt  this  view,  which  Calvin  here 
enforces,  of  the  providential  guidance  of  all  things,  mitigating,  con- 
siderably, however,  this  opinion,  and  evincing  a  very  laudable  dread  of 
stamping  on  their  articles  the  harsh  spirit  of  Calvin  j:  By  the  latter, 
however,  as  well  as  by  his  disciple  Theodore  Beza,§  the  opinions  adverted 

A  special  defence  agraiiiBt  the  charge  of  fataliim,  laid  to  Calyin's  doctrine,  was  writ- 
tan  by  Beza.  Abatersio  calumnianim,  qaibcw  aajiennis  est  Joan.  Calvinus  a  TiBe- 
mano  Heahasio,  a  Latheran  professor  in  Heidelberiif,  p.  208,  seq. 

*  Mclanet.  lib.  c.  **  Multum  enim  oihnino  refcrt  ad  premendam  damnandamqne 
homaniB  rationis  turn  sapientiam,  turn  pradentianii  constanter  credere,  quod  a  Deo 
fiant  omnia." 

t  Calr.  Instil,  rel.  Christ.  lib.  i.  c.  17,  §  3.  Tet  Lnther,  in  this  matter,  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  him  with  some  hints.  Luther,  de  servo  aibitrio.  0pp.  torn.  iii. 
fbl.  171.  b.  **  Ultra  dico^  non  modo  quam  ista  sint  vera,  de  quo  infra  latiue  ex  scrip- 
tons  dlcetur,  verum  etiam,  quam  religiosum,  piom  et  nccessarium  sit,  ea  noese ;  his 
enim  ignoratis,  neque  fidea,  neque  uUua  Dei  cultus  consistere  potest.  Nam  hoc  esset 
Tere  Dcum  ignorare,  cum  quit  ignorantiA  salus  stare  ncquit,  ut  notum  est-  Si  enim 
dnbitas,  aut  contemnis  noase,  quod  Deus  omnia,  non  contingentcr,  sed  necessario  et 
immatabiliter  pnesciat  et  velit,  quomodo  poteris  ejus  promissionibuB  credere,  certo 
fidere,  ac  niti  7  Cum  enim  promtttit,  certum  oportet  to  esse,  quod  sciat,  possit  et 
velit  pnestare,  quod  promittit ;  alloqui  eum  non  vcracem,  nee  fidelcm  sstimabis,  qoB 
eat  incredubtas  et  summa  impietas  et  negatio  Dei  altissimi." 

t  Confess.  Belgic.  c.  ziii.  in  Augusti.  Corp.  libror.  symbol,  eccles.  reform,  p. 
177,  aeq. 

§  Tlieod.  BeuB  questionum  et  respons.  christian,  lib.  ed.  4to.  1573,  p.  105.  (N.  B. 
Place  where  printed  is  not  named.)  **  Qusso,  expone,  quid  proyidentiam  appellaa  1 
Heap.   Sic  appello  non  iUam  modo  vim  inenarribilem,  qu&  fit,  ut  Deus  omnia  ab 
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to,  respecting  divine  proTidence,  were  held  with  such  tenacity,  and  carried 
out  with  such  consistency,  that  they  found  it  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  convince  the  world,  nay,  in  despite  of  all  their  eloquence  and 
dialectic  art,  they  utterly  failed  to  convince  very  many,  that  they  did 
not  in  fact  refer  all  evil  to  God.  We  are  bound  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  investigation  of  this  subject. 

i  iViT-On  the  caute  of  mani  eviL 

In  all  the  more  important  doctrinal  manuals  and  polemical  writings 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — ^in  the  works  of  Bellarmine, 
Becanus,  Chemnitz,  .Gerhard,  and  others,  nay,  even  in  several  pubVc 
confessions,  the  reader  meets  with  a  special  and  copious  chapter,  bearing 
the  title  of  the  present  section.  As,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
the  Church,  no  writer  could  enlarge  on  tho  religious  concerns  of  his 
times  without  entering  upon  the  question,  **  whence  is  evil ;"  so  the 
same  question  was  now  again  most  anxiously  investigated ;  and  it  8oon 
became  apparent  that  the  opposition  between  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
antism could  not  be  duly  appreciated,  and  that  the  inmost  essence  of 
the  latter  would  remain  eternally  misconceived,  if  the  different  replies 
which  had  been  made  to  that  question,  were  not  well  considered. 

No  subject  in  the  first  times  of  the  Reformation  so  embittered  the 
Catholics  against  the  authors  of  that  revolution,  as  their  doctrine 
respecting  the  relation  wherein  the  Deity  stands  to  moral  evil.  It  was 
precisely  on  this  account  the  Catholic  Church  laid  down  again,  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  emphatic  energy,  the  proposition,  that  man  was 
created  with  the  endowment  of  freedom,  in  order  that,  without  any 
restriction,  and  without  subterfuge,  the  guift  of  evil  in  the  world  might 
fall  on  the  head  of  man.  For  the  denial  of  free  will  on  the  part  of  Lu- 
ther, Melancthon«  Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  was  calculated  to  excite  an 
apprehension,  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  Catholic  doctine  of 
God's  perfect  sanctity,  to  whom  sin  is  an  abomination,  would  be 
thrown  into  the  shade ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  even  the  most 
vicious  man  would  be  thus  sheltered  from  all  responsibility.  And,  in 
'J  fact,  Mclancthon,  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
the  edition  of  the  year  1525,  had  the  hardihood  to  assert,  that  God 
wrought  all  things,  evil  as  well  as  good  ;  that  He  was  the  author  of  Da- 
vid's adultery,  and  the  treason  of  Judas,  as  well  as  of  Paul's  conversion. 

etemo  prospexerit,  omnibuflque  futorii  lapieiitimiiie  provident,  led  imprimif  deere. 
tmn  illud  istemum  Doi  ■apientuBimi  nmiil  et  potentinimi,  ez  quo  quicquid  fuit, 
ftttt ;  quieqoid  est,  Mt ;  et  quicquid  futurom  est,  eht,  prvut  ip«t  ab  stecno  deoetnere 
Hbuit." 
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No  V9  howsoever  straoj^  and  prejudiced 'a  notion  an  isdividiial  may 
have  formed  of  the  errors  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  we  ask  himy  would 
he  dare  to  asserty  that  all  these  errors  put  together  can  outweigh  the 
single  enormity  here  uttered  by  Melancthon  ?  And  yet  ChemnitZy  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  original  passages  in  question  (for  in  the 
later  editions  of  Melancthon's  aforesaid  work  they  have  disappeared)— 
Chemnitz,  as  we  say,  excuses  his  teacher,  Melancthon.  And  how  does  he 
excuse  him  ?  In  so  complicated  a  matter,  he  says,  among  other  things,  all 
in  the  beginning  could  not  be  systematically  and  properly  treated,  more 
especially  as,  on  the  part  of  Catholics,  the  doctrine  of  free-will  had  been 
exaggerated.*  Just  as  if  the  question  '*  whence  is  evil  ?"  had  only  in 
the  sixteenth  century  first  excited  attention  ;^ust  as  if  holy  writ  left 
us  all  in  doubt  how  that  question  was  to  be  answered  ;^ust  as  if  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries  the  question  had  not  been  really  settled 
by  the  Church !  However,  in  this  matter,  Melancthon  merely  i^ke 
after  Luther,  as  the  writing  of  the  latter  against  Erasmus  will  show. 
But  it  was  Mehincthon's  assertion  the  Council  of  Trent  had  in  view, 
when  it  anathematized  the  proposition,  that  God  works  evil  as  well  as 
good,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  abstain  from  wick* 
edness.f 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  notions  which  the  Saxon  Reformers, 
especially  Melancthon,  had  entertained  respecting  free*will,  became 
purer,  they  abandoned  the  opinion  that  God  was  the  author  of  evil ;  and 
the  last-named  writer  had  even  the  courage  to  revoke  in  the  Augsburg 
confession  his  former  doctrine,  j:  The  later  formularies  of  the  Lu- 
therans are  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  amelioration  in  opinion.  § 

•  Martin.  Chemmt.  loc.  tiieol.  ed.  Leyser.  1615.  P.  i.  p,  173.  The  words  of  Me- 
lancthon are :  **  Hac  sit  certa  sententia  a  Deo  fieri  omnia,  tarn  bona,  quam  mala 
Nob  dicimin,  non  solum  permittere  Denm  creataris,  at  operentar,  sed  ipeom  omnia 
propfie  agere,  ot  sicat  fatentur,  propriam  Dei  opus  fuisse  Pauli  Tocationem,  ita  fate- 
antnr,  opera  Dei  propria  esK,  five  qus  media  vocantor,  ut  comedere,  sive  quae  mala 
sont,  nt  DaTidos  adnlterium ;  constat  enim  Deum  omnia  facere,  non  permiBsiye,  sed 
potenter,  i.  e.  ut  sit  ejus  proprium  epos  Judce  proditio,  sicut  Pauli  vocatio." 

t  Bern.  vi.  Can.  vi.  **  Si  quis  dizerit*  non  esse  in  potestate  hominis,  vias  suas  ma. 
las  fecere,  sed  mala  opera  ita  at  bona  Deum  operari,  non  permitssiTe  solum,  sed  etiam 
prc^irie  et  perse,  adeo  ut  sit  proprium  ejus  opus  non  minus  proditio  Judie,  quam  vooa- 
tio  PteolJ,  anathema  sit.'* 

X  Alt.  zix.  p.  81.  **  De  caus&  peccati  docent,  quod  tametsi  Dens  creat  et  coo- 
senrat  natoram,  tamen  causa  peccati  est  voluntas  melorum,  videlicet  diaboli  et  inu 
pioram,  qusB,  non  adjuvante  Deo,  avertit  se  a  Deo,  sicut  Christus  ait  (Joan.  viii.  44 :) 
oum  loquitur  mendaeium,  tx  ipso  loquitur.** 

§  Solid,  deehur.  i.  {  5,  p  613.  **  Hoc  extra  controvenriam  est  positum,  quod  Deus 
Mm  «t  caasa,  creator,  vol  auctor  peccati,  sed  quod  opeift  et  machinationibas  ssta- 
ns,  per  nnum  hominem  (quod  est  diaboli)  in  mondum  sit  introductom." 
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But  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  Swiss  Reformersy  who  remained 
obstinately  addicted  to  their  errors.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
calls  upon  us  to  describe  at  greater  length  the  nature  of  their  opinions. 
In  his  writing  on  Providence,  addressed  to  the  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse  (anno  1530,)  Zwingle  asserts,  that  God  is  the  aulhoti  mover,  and 
mpeller  to  sin ;  that  also  He  makes  the  sinner :  that  by  the  instru- 
mentality  of  the  creature  He  produces  injustice  and  the  like.*  In 
numberless  places  Calvin  uses  the  expression,  man,  at  the  instigation 
of  Godf  doeth  what  it  is  unlawful  to  do  ;  by  a  mysterious  divine  inspi* 
ration,  the  heart  of  man  turneth  to  evil ;  man  falleth  because  the  provi- 
dence of  God  so  ordaineth.f  If  these  principles  fill  us  with  just 
detestation,  they  were  pushed  still  further  by  Theodore  Beza  ;  although 
what  he  brought  forward  was  only  deduction,  and  indeed  a  necessary 
deduction,  from  the  doctrines  just  adduced.  This  leader  of  the 
Reformed,  afler  Calvin's  death,  is  not  satisfied  with  repeating,  that  God 
incites,  impels,  and  urges  to  evil ;  but  he  even  adds,  that  the  Almighty 
creates  a  portion  of  men  as  His  instruments,  vnth  the  intent  of  working 
evil  through  them.^ 

The  reasoning  attempted  in  support  of  theso  notions  is  quite  of 
a  character  with  them.     In  order  to  show  that  God,  although  he  urge 

*  Zwingli  de  providentift,  c.  vi.  0pp.  torn.  i.  (without  date  or  place)  fol.  365,  b. — 
**  Unum  igitur  atque  idem  facinus,  puta  adulterium  aut  homicidiam,  quantum  Dei 
anctoris,  rootoria,  impalBorie  opua  eat,  crimen  non  eat,  quantum  autem  hominii  eat, 
crimen  ac  scclus  est.**  fol.  366,  a.  ••  Cum  movet  (Dcub)  ad  opus  aliquod.  quod  perfi- 
eienti  instnunento  fraudi  eat,  nbi  tamen  non  est,  ipae  emm  libera  movet,  neque  inatni- 
mento  facit  injuriam,  cum  omnia  sint  magis  sua,  quam  cujuaque  ajtifieis  ana  inatm- 
■Mnta,  quibua  non  facit  injuriam,  si  nunc  limam  in  malleum,  et  contrit  malleum  in 
limam  convertat.  Movet  ergo  latronem  ad  occidendum  innocentcm,  etiamal  impara. 
turn  ad  mortem." 

t  Calvin  institut  lib.  iy.  c  18,  §  2.  **  Homo  juato  Dei  impulsu  agit  quod  aibi  non 
licet.'*  Lib.  iii.  c.  23,  §  8.  "  Cadit  igitur  homo,  Dei  providentiA,  sic  ordinante." 
With  this  propoaition  Calvin  found  himself  in  a  singular  situation.  On  one  hand,  he 
held  the  maintenance  of  it  as  theoretically  necesaaiy,  and  practically  useful ;  and, 
on  the  other,  he  waa  extremely  incensed  if  any  attempted  to  deduce  from  it  the  coo- 
sequences  which  it  involved.  I  have  scarcely  ever  read  any  work  clothed  in  coarser 
language,  than  the  reply  which  Calvin  made  to  an  anonymous,  but  veiy  learned,  theo- 
logiaui  who  in  fourteen  theses  had  condensed  all  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  Calvin 
respecting  the  origin  of  evil*  and  then  furnished  copious  illustrations  on  each  article. 
We  find  the  writing  and  the  reply  in  **  Calumnis  nebulonia  cujuadam,  etc.  Joajmia 
Calvini  ad  easdem  reaponsio."  Genev.  1558.  Calvin  condudea  hia  reply  with 
these  words:  **  Compescat  te  Deus,  Satan.    Amen." 

t  Beza  Aphorism,  xzii.  *'  Sic  autem  agit  (Deus)  per  ilia  inatrumenta,  ut  non 
tantum  sinat  ilia  agere,  nee  tantum  moderetur  eventum,  aed  etiam  incitet,  impellat, 
moveat,  regat,  atque  adeo,  quod  omnium  eat  maximum,  et  ereat,  ut  per  itia  ojgaf , 
ptod  eotutituit.** 
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to  wicked  actions,  doth  neyertheleas  not  sin,  but  only  man,  Zwingle 
observes  :  God,  as  the  just  one,  is  subject  to  no  law ;  for  it  is  written, 
the  law  is  not  given  for  the  just !  Thus,  should  God  make  an  angel 
or  a  man  transgress  the  law  {cum  transgressorumfacU^)  He  himself  doth 
not  transgress  it;  but  the  creatures,  whom  the  law  oppresses  and 
accuses.*  A  more  pitiable  train  of  reasoning  it  would  be  impossible 
to  invent,  whether  we  consider  the  notion  which  Zwingle  here  gives  of 
the  just  man,  (for,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  St.  Paul 
adverted  to,  the  just  man  is  in  himself  the  living  moral  law,  and  there- 
fore does  not  stand  in  a  mere  extraneous  relation  to  its  precepts,  but 
bears  thetn  in  himself  and  constantly  fulfils  them,)  or,  whether  we  look 
to  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  from  whose  wisdom  and  holiness  the  moral 
law  is  only  an  eknanation,  and  which  in  pure  and  eternal  glory  He 
realizes ;  or,  whether,  lastly,  we  contemplate  the  moral  law  in  itself 
alone,  which  Zwingle,  however  much  he  may  incidentally  exalt  it,  treats 
as  an  arbitrary,  and  merely  positive  code.f 

The  Reformer  of  Zurich  completely  destroys  the  objectiveness  of 
evil,  and  has  not  a  perception  of  a  holy  moral  government  of  the  world, 
even  in  those  passages  where  he  seems  to  speak  in  such  a  sense.  For 
these  reasons  he  did  not  perceive,  that,  if  God  were  to  impel  to  the 
transgression  of  a  moral  law  given  by  Himself,  He  would  then  be  in 
contradiction  with  Himself,  and  would  violate  His  own  nature,  and  not 
merely  an  outward  rule  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Reformer  did  not  see  that 
his  theory  destroyed  the  very  notion  of  the  Deity.     The  injurious 


*  Zwingl.  de  providentia,  c.  ▼.  **  Cum  igitor  Angelum  traiugresBonim  facit  et 
hominum,*'  etc.  e.  vi.  fol.  365,  b.  "  Qoantain  enim  Deus  facit,  non  est  peccatum. 
quia  noa  eat  contra  legem ;  illi  enim  non  eit  lex  poaita,  utpote  justo,  nam  juatla 
non  ponitor  lex,  joxta  Pauli  flententiam.  Unum  igitur  atque  idem  facinua,  puta 
adulterium  aut  homicidium,  quantum  Dei  auctoria,  motoris,  ac  impulsoris,  opus  est, 
crimen  non  eat,  quantum  autem  homtnia  eat,  crimen  eat  ac  acelua  est.  lUe  enim 
lege  non  tenetar,  hie  autem  lege  etiam  damnatur.*' 

t  Zwingli  de  provid.  c.  v.  lib.  i.  p.  364,  b.  "  Duobius  exemplia  id  fiet  luculentioa. 
Habet  pater  familiae  leges  quasdam  dome8ticaB,quibuB  libcroa  a  deliciia  ac  desidilk  ayocet. 
Lccytham  mellis  qui  tetigerit,  rapulato :  calocum  qui  non  recte  induxcrit,  aut  induc- 
tom  paasim  exoerit  ac  dimiaerit,  discalceatua  incedito— et  similes.  Jam  si  mater 
familiae,  ant  audulti  liberi  mel  non  tantum  attrectayerint,  sed  etiam  insumpaerint, 
non  continuo  vapulant,  non  enim  tenentur  lege.  Sed  pueri  yapulant,  si  tetigerint, 
illia  enim  data  eat  lex.  Taurus  si  totum  armentum  ineat  et  implcat,  laudi  est.  He- 
ms taori,  si  unam  modo  praetor  uxorum  agnoscat,  reus  fit  adulterii.  Causa  est,, 
quia,  huic  lex  est  posita,  ne  adulterium  admittat ;  ilium  nulla,  lex  coercet.  Ut  bre- 
Titer,  verissimc,  sicut  omnia,  Paulus  summam  hujus  fundamenti  pronuntiayerit,  ubi 
non  eat  lex,  ibi  non  est  pracyaricatio.  Deo,  yclut  patri  familiae,  non  est  lex  posita^ 
idcirco  nee  peccat,  dum  hoc  ip9um  agit  in  homine,  quoj^  homini  peccatum  est,  sibi 
yero  non  eat." 

9 
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influence  of  this  doctrine  on  the  public  morality  is  evident  of  itself*  and 
was  strongly  represented  to  Calvin.* 

Zwingle  still  endeavours  to  justify  his  unhappy  doctrine  by  the  pre- 
tence,  that  God  is  ever  guided  by  pure  intentions,  that  consequently 
the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and,  in  a  somewhat  strange  connexion 
with  this  matter,  he  adds,  that  David's  adultery,  whereof  God  was  the 
author,  could  as  little  convict  God  of  a  bad  action*  as  when  a  bull  im- 
pregnates a  whole  herd  of  cows.f  Here  he  only  overlooks  the  circum- 
stance, that  man  is  no  more  a  cow,  than  God  is  a  bull ;  that*  accord- 
ingly, if  man  had  been  instigated  by  God  to  adultery,  this  could  not 
occur  without  a  violation  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  consequently  the 
gailt  would  revert  to  God.  Zwingle's  conception,  more  nearly  examin- 
ed, consists  herein,  that  God  wrought  on  the  sensuality  of  David,  which 
by  its  power  overmastered  his  will ;  that,  in  consequence,  God,  perform- 
ed only  the  outward  work  indifferent  in  itself,  and  not  the  evil  in  it, — 
the  work,  which,  in  the  nuptial  union  as  well  as  in  adultery,  is  identical. 
But  how  could  he  dbttnguish  between  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 
such  an  agency  as  here  described  ? 

Reverting  to  the  observation  which  Zwingle  deemed  calculated  to 
justify  the  Deity,  that,  in  alluring  to  bad  actions,  God  had  good  objects 
in  view,  it  must  be  said  that  this  notion  was  shared  by  Calvin  and  Beza  ; 
though,  by  the  latter,  it  was  put  forth  with  more  acuteness.  Hence  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  state  the  opinions  of  these  two  Reformers.  Calvin 
admits,  that  the  opinion,  according  to  which  God  determines  man  to 
moral  corruption  and  impels  him  to  sin,  is  not  compatible  with  the 
known  will  of  the  Deity.  Hence,  like  Luther,  in  his  book  against 
Erasmus,  he  has  recourse  to  a  hidden  will  of  God,  whereby  His  mode 
of  proceeding  is  indeed  very  just,  though  its  equity  be  not  obvious  to  our 
perception,  j:     If  this  be  the  ordinary  way  wherein  Calvin  in  his  Insti* 


*Caltimnix  nebol.  Calv.  resp.  p.  19.  *<Hnec  Bunt,  Calyinef  qas  adTeraarii  tni  de 
doctrinft,  tuA.  perhibent,  admonentque  hominos,  ut  de  doctrine  istft,  ex  fractu  jadiccnt. 
Dicunt  autem  te  et  tuos  dwcipulos  ferre  multoB  fructus  Dei  tui :  esse  enim  plerosque 
litigatores,  vindictie    cupidoe,  injurioB  tenaccB  et  mcmores,  ceterisque  vitiis,  quie 

Deufl  Buggerit,  pneditw Jam  vero  doctrinft.  Christi  qui  crcdebant,  reddebantnr 

meliorcB,  sed  tuft,  doctrinft.,  aiunt  homines  manifcste  fieri  deteriores.  Prceterea  quum 
dicitis,  VOB  habere  Banam  doctrinam,  respondent,  non  esse  vobis  credendum.  Si  enim 
DeuB  veBter  Bspissime  aliud  cogitat  et  vult,  mctucndum  esse,  ne  vob,  Deum  Testrum 
imitanteB,  idem  faciatis,  atque  homines  decipiatiB." 

t  L.  c.  "  Quod  DeuB  facit,  libere  facit,  alienus  ab  omni  affectu  noxio,  igitur  et  abs. 
que  peccato,  ut  adulterium  David,  quod  ad  auctorem  Deum  pcrtinet,  non  magis  Deo 
fit  peccatnm,  quam  cum  tauruB  totum  armentum  inscendit  et  implet.**  What  a  com- 
pariBcm!! 

t  Calvio.  InBtitut.  lib.  ui.  c.  23,  §  9.    *•  No*  vero  inde  negamus,  rite  ezcasari 
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hifions  seeks  to  defend  himself,  in  his  instniction  against  the  so-eatled 
libf^rfines,  who,  evidently  induced  by  his  own  and  Zwingle's  writings, 
had  denied  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  placed  redemption 
in  the  knowledge,  obtained  through  Christ,  that  no  distinction  exists 
between  the  two,  he  still  labours  to  show  the  great  difference  existing 
between  the  act  of  God,  and  the  act  of  the  impious,  in  one  and  the  same 
deed.  So  he  says,  God  works  to  exercise  justice*  while  the  wicked 
man  is  actuated  by  avarice,  covetousness,  &c.*  Grod,  for  instance,  insti* 
gates  a  man  to  murder,  but  from  no  other  motive  than  to  punish  a  crime 
committed.  We  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  every  one,  whether  the 
employment  of  such  means  be  compatible  with  the  very  notion  of  the 
Deity,  and  how  extremely  pernicious  it  would  be,  and  subversive  of  aH 
human  morality,  were  men  herein  to  imitate  the  Deity  so  represented  T 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  inquiry  must  here  be  carried  back  as  far  as 
the  fall  of  man,  and  the  question  arises,  what  share  is  to  be  allotted  to 
God  in  that  event,  Calvin  never  thinks  of  deducing  the  fall  of  Adam 
from  the  abuse  of  human  freedom ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  own  fundamental  principles,  he  admits  that  God 
had  ordained  the  fall,  and  by  an  eternal  decree  brought  it  about.f 


(homines,)  qaaodoqmdem  Dei  ordinatkmi,  qua  se  exitio  destioatoi  qnenintor,  bim 
vomtet  eqvitas,  nobis  quidem  incognita.  Bed  iUi  certiBBima/* 

*  Calvin  inBtractio  ad  vera.  libertiaoB,  c.  14  vin  Joan.  Calvini  opuscula  omnia  in 
unom  vol.  coUecta.  Genev.  1552,  p.  528.)  **  Altera  ezceptioi  cuJub  infcliccs  isti 
nuUara  habent  ratiouem,  h»c  est, — raagnam  esse  differentiam  inter  opus  Dei,  et  opus 
impii,  cam  eo  Dens  vice  inBtrumenti  utitur.  Irapius  cnim  Buk  avaritii  aut  ambitione, 
ant  invidil,  ant  crudelitate  in«itattir  ad  facinus  Baum,  nee  alinm  finem  Bpectat.  Ideo 
ez  ladice  ilia,  id  est,  ex  aninii  aiFectione,  et  fine,  quera  Bpectat,  opus  qualitatem  sumiti 
et  merito  malora  jodlcatur.  Sed  Deiu  reBpeetara  omnino  contiarium  habet :  nempe 
«fc  joBtitiam  exerceai  ad  conBervandoB  bono*,'*  etc. 

Gf.  de  Btema  pnedest  (Opase.  lib.  1.  p.  946.)  *'  Turpi  qaideiA  et  iUibendi  calnmnia 
DOB  gravant,  qui  Denm  peccati  aactorem  fieri  obtendunt,  si  omnium,  qus  aguntur, 
eauBa  eat  ejiu  volnntaa.    Nam  quod  homo  injuBte  perpetrat,  vel  ambitione,**  etc. . .  • 

Besrn  (in  hiB  Qusest.  et  ResponB.  lib.  i.  p.  1 13,)  distinguiBheB  between  m  aliquo  agere, 
•nd  per  aliquem  agere,  and  accordingly  adds, "  adjiciendum  CBt,  Deum  agere  quidem 
in  bonis  et  per  bonoe:  per  maloe  vero  agere,  et  non  in  malls.",  Zwringle  makes  use 
of  the  expression  in  aliqno  agere,  when  speaking  of  that  act  of  God,  whereby  He  pro. 
4aces  eviL    De  Prorid.  c.  t.  p.  364. 

t  CalTiB.  Institat.  lib.  iiL  e.  23,  §  4.  **  Nonne  ad  cam,  qoie  pro  damnationis  causa 
ebtenditiir,  comiptionem,  Dei  ordinatione  pnedestinati  ante  fuerant  7  Gum  ergo  in 
soa  eocmptione  pereant,  nihil  alind  qoam  pcenas  luunt  ejus  calamitatis,  in  quam  ejue 
prmdeeUnmtiane  lapsuB  est  Adam,  ac  posteros  prscipites  secum  traxit.  §  7.  Disertis 
▼efbb  hoc  exstare  negant  (aophiata  so.  papistici,)  decretum  fuisse  a  Deo,  ut  sua  defec' 
tune  peiiret  Adan,  quasi  Tero,  etc.  ^  8.    Gadit  igitur  homo,  Dei  providcntia  sic  ordi. 
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In  Beza«  we  find  these  monstrous  errors  pushed  to  a  still  further 
length.  The  principal  points  of  his  reasoning  are  as  follows :  God 
wished  on  one  hand  to  show  mercy,  and  on  the  other  to  reveal  His  jus- 
tice* Adam  was  created  morally  just  and  holy  »  for  from  God's  hand 
nothing  unclean  can  come  forth.  But  how  could  God  unfold  His  mer- 
cies, since  the  sinner  only  can  be  the  subject  of  these?  How  could  He 
manifest  His  justice,  if  no  one  committed  wrong,  and  thereby  incurred 
punishment  1  Hence,  for  the  unfolding  of  these  attributes,  the  Deity 
mu3t  prepare  a  channel  which  was  found  in  ordaining  the  fall  of  the  first 
roan.  These  divine  objects  being  perfectly  just  and  holy,  their  quality 
is  transmitted  to  the  means  also  selected  for  their  execution.*  Here 
Beza  does  not  speak  of  a  mere  co-operation  of  the  Deity  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  mere  outward  part  in  an  evil  action  ;  for  God,  whether  to 
punish  or  to  exercise  mercy,  has  regard  to  the  inward  evil  sentiment, 
since,  without  this,  sin  is  not  possible.  It  was  thus  the  part  of  the 
Deity  to  call  forth  somehow  an  evil  sentiment,  in  order  to  attain  His 


Beza  (Qusst.  et  Rfispom.  p.  117,)  deducM  the  sin  of  Adam  from  a  qx>ntaneo  motu 
volmitatis,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  natural  impulse,  the  meaning  whereof  is,  that  God 
so  formed  human  nature,  that  evil  could  not  fail  to  arise,  which  He  then  makes  use 
of  for  His  own  ends. 

*  Beza  AbsterB.  calum.  Heshus.  adv.  Calvin,  (with  the  »fta$^tyU  sive  Cyclops;  fai 
one  volume,  Genev.  1561,  p.  231.)  **  Soperest,  ut  ostendamus,  ita  decretum  esse  a 
Deo  Adami  lapsum,  ut  tamen  tota  culpa  penes  Satanam  et  Adamum  resideat.  Hoc 
autcm  liquido  apparebit,  si,  qucmadmodom  paulo  ante  Calvimis  nos  monuit,  diversa 
atquc  adco  penitus  contraria  Dei,  Satan-e,  et  hominis  consilia,  ac  deinde  etiam  diver. 
SOS  agendi  modos  consideramus.  Quid  enim  Deo  proposttum  fuit,  quum  lapsum  ho- 
minis  ordinaret  ?  Nempo  patefacicnd<T  suae  misericordiae  in  electis  gratuito  servandis, 
itcmquo  justo  suo  judicio  in  reprobonim  damnanda  malitia  viam  sibi  aperire.  Nam 
nisi  stbi  et  poeteris  suis  lapsus  esset  Adam,  nee  uUa  extaret  in  hominibus  miseria,  cujus 
misercretur  Deus  in  filio  suo,  nee  uUa  malitia,  quam  condemnaret ;  ac  proinde  neque 
appareret  ejus  misericordia,  neque  etiam  judicium.  Hoc  igitur  quum  molitnr  et  exe> 
quitur  Dominus,  quis  eum  ullius  injustitirp  coarguerit  7  Quid  autem  moliebatur  Satan, 
quamvis  imprudcns  Dei  consilio  subservircl  ?  Nempe  quia  Deum  udtt,  et  totus  invi- 
dift.  ezsstuat,  inimicitias  sercre  voluit  inter  Deum  et  homincm.  Quid  autem  cogttant 
Adamus  et  Hcva,  simul  atque  se  dociles  Satans  discipulos  proDbuenint  7  Nempe 
Deum  ut  inyidum  ct  mcndaccm  coarguere,  et  eo  invito  sese  in  illius  solio  coUocarc.** 

The  outlines  of  Bcza*s  reasoning  may  be  seen  in  Zwingle  (Do  Provid.  cap.  vi.  p. 
364.)  How  little,  moreover,  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  Christian,  who,  on  one 
hand,  upholds  the  idea  of  God's  holiness  and  justice,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  clings  to 
the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  according  to  man's  works,  could  be  led  astray 
by  such  dialectic  arts,  the  anonymous  writer  already  cited,  very  well  points  out,  when 
ho  says :  **  Equidem  favi  ego  aliquando  doctrinse  tuiB,  Calvine,  eamque,  quamvis  non 
satis  mihi  pcrspicuam,  defendi,  quod  tan  turn  tribufebam  auctoritati  tue,  ut  vel  contra 
cogitare  putarem  nefas ;  sed  nimc  auditis  adveraariorum  argumentis,  non  habio  quod 
respondcam Nam  tu<B  ratianes  tunt  ohscura^  et  fert  ejutmodi^  ut  ttatim,  depo- 
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ends ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  annihilate  His  sanctity,  in  order  on  its 
ruins  to  attain  to  compassion  and  justice.  Hence,  Beza  does  not  deny 
.that  the  first  man,  when  he  sinned,  succumbed  under  an  invincible  des- 
tiny  ;  that  it  was  thus  not  left  to  his  freedom  to  abstain  from  sin.  But, 
like  Luther  and  Calvin,  distinguishing  between  necessity  and  compul- 
sion, he  says  the  latter  does  not  occur  in  sin ;  that  on  the  contrary, 
Adam  sinned  willingly,  with  an  inward  pleasure  {spontanea  motu^  in 
opposition  to  libero  and  voluntario  motiij)  and  although  he  was  not  ablo 
to  avoid  sinning,  he  did  not  wish  to  avoid  it ;  and  it  was  this  very  thing 
which  constituted  his  criminality.* 

It  is  by  these  principles,  that  passages  in  the  Reformed  confessions 
are  to  be  estimated.  They  all  assert,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  wherein  Zwingle,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  attempt 
to  exculpate  the  Deity,  after  having  denied  man's  free  will.f 


tito  de  mmnm  likro,  tseidmni  ex  memoria,  nefue  advertariot  eonoinettiU,  At  adtertcL^ 
riorum  argumenta  nntt  aperta^  aeria^  et  qua  fadle  metnoria  mandenturt  et  ab  illite- 
ratia,  quaUafere  erant  qui  Ckriatum  teetabantur,  percipiantur,  Hinc  fit,  at  tui  dis- 
ciptili  fere  magis  authoritate  tua  nitantur,  qoam  ratione.  Et  quum  adveraarioa  m'n. 
cere  jum  pntunt,  hahent  eo9  pro  hmriticee  et  pertinaeibutt  et  ab  eorum  eonmrtio  abtti* 
nent,  et  omwM  ubique  mtment,  ut  abttineant,**  And  raeh  doctrinea  were  to  be  held 
as  formal  articles  of  faith ! 

*  Beza  Absten.  lib.  i.  **  Qaerenda  est  vitii  ori^o  in  instrumentorum  spontaneo 
inota,  quo  fit  ut  Deua  juste  decreverit,  quod  illi  injuste  fecerant,**  etc.  A  distinction 
Tery  familiar  to  Beza !    Compare  his  "  Quiest  et  Respons.  lib.  i.  p.  120. 

t  Confess.  Helv.  cap.  iz.  (ed.  ^ugust.  p.  19.)  **  Ergo  quoad  malum  sive  peccatum, 
homo  non  eoaetua  vel  a  Oeo,  yel  a  diabolo,  sed  ana  tponte  malum  fecit,  et  hac  parte 
liberrimt  est  arbitrii,  cap.  Tiii.  p.  18.  Damnamus  proterea  Florinum  et  Blastum, 
contra  quos  et  Ireneus  scripsit,  nt  omaes.  qui  Deum  faciuat  auctorem  peccati.  Con. 
fees.  Gallic,  cap.  viii.  lib.  c.  p.  113.  Negramus  tamen  ilium  (Deum;  esse  autorem 
mail,  ant  eorum,  que  perperam  fiunt,  ullam  culpam  in  ipsum  transferri  posse,  quum 
ip^ios  voluntas  sit  summa  et  certissima  omnis  justities  norma.  Habetautem  ipse  admi 
rabiles  potius  quam  ezpUeabiles  rationes,  ez  quibus  sic  utitur  diabolis  omnibus  et  pec- 
cantibtM  hominibus,  tanqoam  instmmcntis,  at  quicquid  illi  male  agant,  id  ipse  sicut 
juste  ordinavit,  sic  etiam  in  bonum  oonvertat.*'  The  Belgic  Confession  (cap.  ziii.  lib* 
c.  p.  177;  qwaks  in  the  same  way. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Oir   OBI6INAL  mV   AND   ITS   GOS»mQ,VmjlOE8^ 


i  T**— ThB  Catholic  doetiine  cforigmal  ni. 

It  IB  one  of  the  moBt  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  reli* 
gious  controversies  of  the  hst  three  centuries,  that  the  Reformers, 
according  to  whose  principles  Adam  in  his  fall  only  succumbed  under  a 
sentence  of  irresistible  necessity  pronounced  upon  him^  should  have  re- 
presented the  Deity  as  kindling  into  so  fearful  a  wrath,  and  inflicting 
so  frightful  a  ohastisement  for  this  act  of  the  first  man,  which,  accord- 
ing, to  their  own  views,  should  be  called  rather  his  pure  misfortune.  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  explain  how  ideas  so  unconnected  should  have  been 
associated  in  one  and  the  same  head.  When  we  just  now  used  the 
comprehensive  word  '*  Reformers,"  we  did  so  advisedly ;  for  even  Lu* 
ther  and  Melancthon  had  both  completely  framed  their  theory  of  origi- 
nal sin,  when  they  were  entangled  in  those  opinions  described  in  the 
preceding  section, — opinions  which  Zwibgle  and  Calvin  only  took  up, 
and  further  developed.  How  could  Adam  be  the  subject  of  such  fear- 
ful wrath,  if  he  did  only  what  he  was  obfiged  to  do ;  if  he  perpetrated 
only  what  he  could  not  avoid  7*  Hence  arises  a  conception  of  original 
sin  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  which  is  in  almost  every  respect  (we  trust 
we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,)  devoid  of  sense  and  reason.  By 
the  most  exaggerated  description  of  the  eSects  of  Adam's  fall,  they 
seem  anxious  to  resuscitate  the  feeling  of  sin,  and  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  which,  by  their  view  of  God's  relation  to  evil,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  utterly  destroying.  And  yet  they  only  aggravate  the  matter^ 
as  win  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter,  which  must,  however, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  original  sin  is  extremely 


*  Galvin  (Initil.  lib.  iii.  eap.  i.  iwc.  4,  foJ.  77)  Tery  well  enlarges  on  the  magnitad* 
of  Adam'a  sin ;  but  his  whole  description  makes  no  impression,  so  soon  as  we  remem- 
ber the  author's  assertion,  that  Adam  must  needs  sin.  He  shows  acutely  enough  the- 
wibelief,  ingratitude,  and  pride  of  Adam ;  but  it  is  only  a  pity  that  our  first  parent  wo* 
obliged  to  lose  faith,  gratitude,  and  humility. 
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liiaiple,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  propoeitions.  Adam,  bj 
sin,  lost  his  original  justice  and  holiness,  drew  down  on  himself  by  his 
disobedience  the  displeasure  and  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  incur- 
red the  penalty  of  death,  and  thus,  in  all  his  parts,  in  his  body  as  well 
as  souU  became  strangely  deteriorated.*  This  his  sinful  condition  is 
transmitted  to  all  his  posterity,  as  descended  from  him,  entailing  the 
consequence  that  man  is  of  himself  incapable,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
most  perfect  ethical  law  offered  to  him  from  without  (not  excepting 
even  the  one  revealed  in  the  Old  Covenant,)  to  act  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  God,  or  in  any  other  way  to  be  justified  before  Him,  save  only 
by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  mediator  betwixt  God  and  man.t 
If  to  this  we  add,  that  the  Others  of  Treni  attribute  to  fallen  man  free- 
will, representing  it,  however,  as  very  much  weakened,  |  and  in  conse- 
quence teach,  that  not  every  religious  and  moral  action  of  man  is  neces- 
sarily sinful,  although  it  be  never,  in  itself  and  by  itself,  acceptable  to 
God,  nor  anywise  perfect,^  we  then  have  stated  all,  which  is  to  be  held 
as  strictly  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  That,  moreover,  fallen  man 
still  bears  the  image  of  God,  (section  1,)  necessarily  follows  from  what 
has  been  advanced.  11 


*  Coneil.  Tnd.  ten,  t.  decret.  de  peccat.  ori|f.  **  Si  quii  non  oonfitetur  primrnn 
hominem  Adam«  cum  mandBtum  Dei  in  pazadiBo  fuivet  tnuMpvMiis,  itatim  nncti. 
latem  et  juatitiam,  in  qua  consUtutoa  fuerat,  amiaiNe,  ineuiriaMque  peroffenaampna- 

Tahcationia  hajnsmodi  iraoi  et  indignationem  Dei,  atque  ideo  mortem totomque 

Adam aecondum  corpus  et  animam  in  deterius  commutatum  fuiaae,  anathema 

ait- 

t  Loe.  eit  '*  Si  quia  hoc  Ade  peccatnm,  quod  angme  nnum  eat,  et  propagatioiie, 
no  nhnitBtiane,  tranafnaam  omnibus,  ineat  onicuiqae  proprinm,  tcI  per  humane  nature 
Tifea,  vel  per  aliud  lemedium  aaaerit  ioUi,  qoam  per  meritum  uniua-mediatoria  Domini 
noatri  Jesu  Christi,  qui  noa  Deo  reconciliayit  aanguine  suo,  factus  nobis  justitia,  aanc 
tificatio,  et  redamptio,  anathema  sit" 

t  Coneil.  Trid  seas.  yi.  cap.  t.  "  Si  qais  liberam  hominis  aibitrium  post  Adn  pec 
eatmn  amissum  et  extinctum  esse  dizerit,  aut  rem  esse  de  solo  titulo,  imo  titulom  sine 
re,  figmenlum  denique  a  Satana  invectum  in  eedesiam,  anathema  sit."  Cap.  i. : 
**  Primum  declarat  sancta  sjnodus,  ad  justificationia  doctiinam  probe  et  amcero  intfll' 
ligendam,  oportere,  ut  unusquisque  agnoacat,  et  fateatur,  quod  cumomnea  homines  in 
prevarieatione  Ade  innocentiam  perdidissent,  faetiim  mundl,  et,  ut  Apostolus  inquit, 

aatnift  filH  im, uaque  adeo  senri  erant  peccati,  et  sub  potestate  dtaboli  ae  mortit, 

nt  non  modo  geotea  per  vim  nature,  sed  ae  Judei  qoidem  per  ipsam  etiam  Ittenin 
legia  M ojsis,  inde  liberarii  aut  surgere  possent,  tametai  in  eis  Hbermn  ariutrium  mi. 
nine  ejctinetom  eaaet,  yiribas  aeilieet  attennatum  et  uaclinatum.*' 

i  Loe.  eit.  vii.  **  Si  quia  dixerit,  open  omnia  que  ante  justificationem  fiunt,  qua. 
enmqiie  ntimie  ftcta  aint,  ven  ease  peccata,  vel  odium  Dei  mereri,  anathema  sit." 

II  Bellaraiin  de  gratia  primi  horainia,  cap.  ii.  **  Imago  ad  naturam,  similitudo  ad 
virtotea  pertinet ;  prainde  Adam  peccando  nan  imaginem  Dei,  sed  similitodinem  per- 
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If,  in  reading  these  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  call  to  mind 
all  those  questions,  which,  since  the  rise  of  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
and  even  much  earlier,  were,  on  the  matter  at  issue,  proposed  to  scien- 
tific investigation,  we  shall  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  assembled  fathers 
found  it  expedient  In  their  decision  not  to  touch  upon  a  considerable 
number  of  these  questions,  and  to  express  themselves  in  regard  to  them 
with  a  certain  generality.  We  say,  in  regard  to  these  questions  ;  for, 
on  the  matter  itself,  considered  according  to  Scripture  and  ecdestastical 
tradition,  the  council  has  pronounced  very  definite  and  full  declarations. 
But,  as  in  this  doctrine  the  Lutherans  were  driven  to  the  most  perni- 
cious  exaggerations ;  and  as,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Refornoation,  some 
Catholic  theologians, — ^for  example,  Albertus  Righius,  (as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  refutation  of  extreme  opinions)  approximated  to  the  opposite 
extreme  ;•  the  decrees  of  Trent  were  received  with  feelings  of  very 
great  prejudice  by  the  Protestants,  who,  in  their  rash  vehemence « 
charged  them  with  Pelagianism. 

As  regards  the  deliberations  of  Trent,  Pay va  ab  Andrada,  a  Portu- 
guese  theologian  who  assisted  at  them,  informs  us,  in  the  third  book  of 
his  defence  of  the  council,  that  it  purposely  abstained  from  any  minuter 
definitions.  And  Pallavicini  says,  that  the  council  has  expressed  itself 
more  negatively,  yot  with  such  distinctness,  that  the  errors  on  this  mat- 
ter  then  current  were,  as  such,  clearly  and  distinctly  rejected.  If  the 
Church,  he  continues,  be  unable  to  give  any  accurate  definition  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  it  is  sufficient  for  her  to  denote  what  original  sin  is  not ;  and 
this  she  can  do  with  as  much  propriety  as  one,  who,  having  no  clear 
notion  of  heaven,  could  still  assert  with  confidence,  that  it  was  not  com- 
posed of  linen  adorned  with  gold*paper !  The  same  celebrated  histo- 
rian also  relates,  that  the  papal  legates  reminded  the  assembled  fathers 
not  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  original  sin  itself,  because  Scripture  and 
tradition  are  silent  upon  this  matter  ;  and  he  adds,  the  holy  synod  was 
not  convoked  to  pronounce  upon  opinions,  but  to  condemn  errors.  We 
shall  soon  be  enabled  to  see  the  great  propriety  of  this  judgment  of 
Pallavicini*s.t 

•  To  this  Chemnitius  (Exam.  CcmcU.  Trid.  ed.  Francof.  1599,  Ft.  i  p.  168) 
refers,  when  he  exdainw :  **  Ad  perpetuam  igitiir  rei  memoriam  notum  mt  toti  anbi 
Chrifltiano,*'  etc.  See  abo  his  ''  Loot  Theol"  P.  i.  p.  3^7.  Geihard  k>ci  tbeok>p. 
torn.  vf.p.  518,  (loc.  iz.  sec.  58). 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  248,  lib.  viL  cap.  x.  p.  347 :  **  Hie  vero  admonaeront  (Legati)  ne  quid 
eerti  stataeient  de  natnra  ipsa  oripnalis  cnlpae,  de  qua  scholastic!  discordant :  nee 
enim  synodus  collecta  faerat  ad  decidendaa  opiniones,  sed  ad  errores  reeidendos'* 
Farther  on,  it  is  said :  **  Quoties  damnantnr  hnretiei,  optimum  consiliom  est,  magis 
generalia,  quippe  magis  indubitata  eomplecti,  quod  a  synodo  peraetum  est.  Quotlte 
in  eosdem  scripUs  agitor,  pmdentis  est,  nallam  ipsis  ansam  prsferre  transferenda  dis- 
patationis  a  re  ipsa,  que  certa  est,  ad  modum,  qui  est  incertas." 
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Id  order  to  point  out  more  nearly  the  points  whereon  the  various 
schools  were  united,  and  the  points  about  which  they  were  at  variance, 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  statement  of  the  scholastic 
views  respecting  original  sin,  in  so  far  at  least  as  their  relation  to  the 
Protestant  errors  may  require.  By  showing  their  agreement,  it  will 
appear,  that  it  was  only  the  most  envenomed  prejudice  which  could 
venture  to  charge  the  schoolmen  with  a  superficial  Pelagianism ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  denial  of  original  sin,  or  at  least  with  the  misappre- 
hension of  its  magnitude.  But  while  we  mark  the  point  at  which  the 
schoolmen  diverge  in  opposite  directions,  we  encounter  the  limit  which 
a  higher  hand  hath  set  to  the  investigations  of  human  science.  If  their 
efforts  to  extend  this  boundary  have  been  somewhat  unsuccessful, — ^if 
they  explain  nothing,  or  much  less  than  they  ought, — it  would  still  be 
unjust  to  regard  what  has  been  explained  as  the  sole  criterion  of  that 
which  it  was  their  task  to  have  explained. 

''All  who  descend  from  the  seed  of  Adam,"  says  St.  Bonaventu- 
ra,  **  have  a  nature  marred  not  only  by  punishment,  but  by  guilt. 
This  is  manifest  in  the  want  of  God*s  intuition,  in  the  ignominy  which 
weighs  upon  reason,  and  in  the  preponderance  of  evil  desire  (conatpiS' 
eentia)*  The  want  of  the  divine  intuition  evidently  presupposes  guilt ; 
because  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  eternal  good,  for  the  enjoyment 
whereof  he  has  been  created,  unless  there  be  in  him  something  which 
renders  him  unworthy  of  standing  in  the  presence  of  his  Ood.  In  re* 
spect  to  the  second,  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  anything  which  is 
the  property  of  his  nature ;  but  is  not  reason  ashamed  of  certain  mo- 
tions of  the  flesh  1  This,  too,  betokens  an  inherited  guilt.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  evil  lust  is  a  matter  of  certainty  also^  because  then  only 
is  the  soul  of  man  well  ordered^  when  the  spirit  is  in  subjection  to  God, 
and  the  flesh  and  animal  faculties  are  in  subjection  to  the  spirit.*  But 
ill-ordered,  and  therefore  perverted,  is  the  soul  of  man,  when  its  relation 
to  God  and  the  senses  has  been  inverted.  This  is  now  the  case ;  and 
not  only  doth  faith  teach  so,  but  philosophy  herein  concurs.  The  vio- 
lence of  wicked  lust,  and  the  law  of  the  members,  which  each  one  hath 


*  From  this  it  is  clear,  in  what  estiination  we  iboald  hold  the  objection  made  to  the 
diyince  before  the  Reformation,  that  they  merely  admitted  the  loul  to  have  fallen  into 
disorder,  in  conaequence  of  original  tin.  Sach  was  the  reply  made  to  the  following 
passage  cited  by  me  from  Dons  Scotns.  **  Deordinat  autem  peccatnm  originale  totam 
animam;  ergo  si  est  aliqna  ana  culpa,  in  ilia  potentia  est,  ad  cnjus  decwdinationem 
tota  anima  deordinatur.  Ilia  sola  est  voluntas :  quia  ipsa  ordinata  ordinat  alias,  ita 
deordinata  deordinat**  (Lib.  ii.  Sent  Dist.  zzx.  q.9.)  To  fonn  a  right  judgment 
oa  this  matter,  men  must  underrtand  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  schoolmen ;  but  for 
this  knowledgB  a  study  of  their  writings  is  lequisito. 
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from  its  birth,  holds  the  spirit  captive,  and  overmasten  it.  It  is  thus 
undeniable  that  the  soul  of  each  one  is  from  his  birth  perverted  {perrer^ 
9a)  ;  but  if  the  right  state  of  the  soul  be  justice,  its  perverted  state  is 
guilt ;  and  as  we  are  perverted  from  our  birth,  we  bear  about  with  us 
/rom  our  birth  the  stain  of  guilt.  Of  this  no  one  doubts,  except  he  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  power  of  evil  desire,  and  doth  not  know  in  what  way 
the  rational  spirit  should  be  obedient  unto  God.  For  it  is  acknowledged, 
that,  unless  our  spirit  love  God  above  all  things,  and  for  His  own  sake, 
it  is  n6t  perfectly  obedient  unto  Him.  It  is  also  acknowled^,  that 
without  the  gift  of  grace,  no  one  in  the  state  of  corrupt  nature  loveth 
God  above  all  things,  and  for  His  own  sake ;  nay,  he  is  necessarily 
overcome  by  the  force  of  wicked  lust,  so  as  to  be  more  enamoured  of 
himself  and  of  some  apparent  good.  Thus  is  every  soul  from  its  birth 
a  sinner,  because  perverted  and  disordered.  And  hence  the  apostle* 
speaking  in  the  person  of  fallen  humanity,  saith  :  *'  I  see  another  law 
in  ray  members,  which  strive th  against  the  law  of  the  spirit,  and  hold* 
eth  me  captive  under  the  law  of  sin.*'  Then  he  exclaims :  «*  Unhappy 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?** 
And  he  replies :  **  The  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  Whoever 
pays  attention  to  this  law  in  the  members,  and  to  our  false  relation  to 
God,  will  certainly  not  deny  that  man  from  his  birth  is  sinful ;  nay,  he 
will  clearly  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  original, 
any  more  than  of  actual,  sin.  If  philosophers  and  some  heretics  have 
not  acknowledged  this,  it  is  because  they  had  no  notion  of  the  recti- 
tude of  the  soul,  of  justice,  nor  how  much  the  soul  should  turn  to  God. 
Thus  all  human  nature  is  given  up  to  corruption  ;  and  not  only  because 
it  has  incurred  a  penalty,  but  because  it  is  in  fact  sinful."*  **  Original 
sin,"  adds  this  great  teacher  of  the  Church,  "  may  be  described  as  the 
want  of  original  justice,  whereby  the  perversity  of  nature  and  evil  con- 
cupiscence hath  arisen." 

Let  us  hear  now  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  head  of  another  great 
school  in  the  middle  age.  He  thus  enlarges  on  the  subject  of  original 
sin.  **As  between  things  opposite,  there  is  an  opposite  relation,  so 
from  original  justice  its  opposite,  original  sin,  may  be  explained.  But 
the  whole  order  of  original  justice  consisted  therein,  that  the  will  of 
man  was  obedient  to  God, — an  obedience  which  in  an  eminent  degree 
was  practised  by  the  will ;  for  it  is  the  province  of  the  will  to  direct  all 
other  parts  of  the  soul,  in  conformity  to  this  its  highest  destination. 
Hence,  when  the  will  fell  away  from  God,  disorder  in  all  other  faculties 

*  J.  Bonavent.  ad  lib.  ii.  Sent.  dlBt.  xxz.  q.  ll»  art  1,  Op.  Logd.  1668,  t  vi.  P.  zi. 
p.  373. 
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of  the  soul  ensued.  Thus,  in  original  sin  the  deprivation  of  original 
justice  is  the  formal  part,  that  is  te  say,  the  causal,  determining,  and 
essential  part ;  but  every  other  disorder  in  the  faculties  of  the  soul  is  the 
material  part  of  original  sin,  that  is  to  say,  the  thing  determined, — ^the 
consequence, — the  manifestation  of  the  essence.  The  disorder  of  the 
other  powers  of  the  soul  shows  itself  in  the  perverted  affection  to  tran- 
sitory good, — a  disorder  which  may  be  denoted  by  the  well-known  ex« 
pression,  wicked  desire,  concupiscentia.  Thus  in  its  essence  {forma,) 
original  sin  is  the  want  of  original  justice ;  in  its  manifestation  (materia) 
it  is  evil  desire.'^ 

In  another  place  he  says :  **  All  the  faculties  of  the  soul  have  been, 
to  a  certain  degree,  displaced  from  their  proper  direction  and  destina- 
tion,— a  displacement  which  is  called  the  wound  of  nature*  But  there 
are  four  powers  of  the  soul,  which  can  become  the  conduits  of  virtue — 
namely,  reason,  wherein  is  recognition  ;  the  will,  wherein  is  justice ; 
the  faculty  of  exertion,  wherein  is  courage ;  the  faculty  of  desire, 
wherein  is  temperance.  In  so  far  as  reason  has  been  diverted  from  its 
bearing  towards  truth,  has  arisen  the  wound  of  ignorance  ;  inasmuch 
as  the  will  has  been  diverted  from  its  bearing  towards  good,  has  arisen 
the  wound  of  wickedness ;  inasmuch  as  the  faculty  of  exertion  has  been 
diverted  from  its  bearing  towards  the  arduous,  has  arisen  the  wound  of 
frailty  ;  lastly,  inasmuch  as  the  faculty  of  desire  has  been  diverted  from 
its  course,  as  directed  by  reason,  towards  the  term  of  pleasure,  has 
arisen  concupiscence,  "f 

As  original  sin  was  represented  by  Bonaventura  in  the  more  practical 
tone  of  eloquent  complaint,  and  by  Thomas,  with  more  scientific  accu« 
lacy,  and  subtlety  of  distinction  ;  so  we  find  the  same  generally  ex- 
pounded in*  the  ecclesiastical  schools  prior  to  the  period  of  the  apostacy 
from  the  Church;  so  that  any  one  who  judges  the  matter  with  sobriety, 
and  with  competent  knowledge,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  discover  in 
them  any,  even  the  slightest,  traces  of  Pelagianism. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  differences  of  opinion  which  divide  the  school- 
men, the  most  important  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  representation 
of  the  mode  wherein  the  sin  of  Adam  was  transmitted  to  his  descend- 
ants. It  must  be  especially  observed,  that,  for  very  weighty  reasons, 
the  schoolmen  rejected  as  erroneous  the  opinion  that  souls  were  trans- 
mitted through  generation  by  the  parents  to  their  children  (tradueianiB" 
mus)  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  held  as  alone  true  and  orthodox,  the  doc- 


*  Tliom.  Aquin.  I.  P.  iL  q.  89,  art  iv.    The  words  **  foima"  and  "  materia*'  can« 
not  always  be  rendered  into  ourlangoagre  in  the  same  way. 
t  TlMm.  Aqnin.  lib.  i.  q.  S5,  art.  iii. 
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trine  that  souls  are  ever  created  by  God  {creatianismus).  If,  according 
to  the  first  view,  the  transmission  of  original  sin  (from  the  principle, 
that  like  comes  of  its  like,  and  so  that  a  sinner  will  beget  a  sinner)  is 
apparently  easy  to  explain  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the 
successive  creation  of  souls  offers  at  the  first  view  great  difficulties,  in 
the  scientific  treatment  of  the  article  of  belief,  which  now  engages  our 
attention*  For  what  happens  to  the  soul  created  by  Grod,  and  created 
in  all  soundness,  purity,  and  integrity,  that,  at  the  moment  of  its  union 
with  the  body,  it  should  be  deprived  not  only  of  all  supernatural  gifts, 
but  so  deeply  wounded  in  all  its  natural  faculties,  and  placed  in  so  fear- 
fully incongrOous  a  relation  to  the  Deity  ? 

Tlie  teachers  of  science  have  at  all  times  found  it  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty to  acknowledge  their  ignorance.  Tlie  expectation  of  scholars,  to 
be  able  to  comprehend  every  thing,  is  met  by  the  presumptuous  confi- 
dence of  teachers  to  make  all  things  comprehensible.  The  proposition 
is  indeed  defended)  that  in  the  true  religion  there  must  be  mysteries,— 
there  must  be  things  incomprehensible.  But  instead  thereof,  it  should 
he  broadly  maintained,  that  for  us,  in  our  present  condition,  the  true  re- 
ligion is  itself  a  mystery, — that  it  is  the  mystery,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, all  its  particular  parts  must  ofier  mysteries.  Here  is  the  whole 
mysterious— therefore  its  parts ;  not  this  or  that  only  is  mysterious,  but 
all  is  sa 

Yet  there  is  within  us  an  irrepressible  longing  after  comprehension  : 
it  is  the  same  which  in  its  excess  leads  to  the  denial  of  every  thing  above 
comprehension.  This  very  longing  to  comprehend,  like  the  fact,  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  incomprehensible  mysteries,  points  to  the  distrac- 
tion which  has  convulsed  our  nature,  to  the  wound  inflfcted  on  our  rea- 
son, — to  a  lost  intuition,  and,  in  so  far,  to  an  unhappy  past  Tet  it  be- 
tokens, too,  a  happy  futurity-— an  intuition  for  which  we  are  destined, 
which  beams  upon  us  from  afar,  and  for  which,  even  in  this  life,  we 
seek  some  sort  of  compensation.  This  desire  to  comprehend,  is  a 
meagre  vital  sign  of  a  yet  extant,  but  deeply  concealed,  germ  of  future 
intuition,  and  a  warranty,  that  that  intuition  will  be  one  day  imparted 
to  us.  So  a  well-regulated  development  ought  not  to  be  refused  to  this 
inborn  desire.  But  full  satisfaction  here  below,  we  may  rest  assured, 
it  neither  finds  nor  communicates.  Shall  then  this  very  effort  after 
comprehension,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  original  convul- 
sion of  our  nature— with  the  night  which  has  since  spread  over  our 
spirit,  be  crowned  with  success  in  the  attempt  to  dispel  this  darkness  ? 
We  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  a  doubt.  Who  comprehends  evil  in 
itself?  Whose  eye  has  ever  penetrated  into  the  deep  connexion  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  evil  ?    Who  has  ever  explored  the  mysterious 
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ties  which  unite  the  soul  and  the  body  7    Who  knows  the  sexual  rek'* 
tions,  and  comprehends  what  is  life,  and  the  generation  of  life  ? 

Some  schoolmen  taught,  that,  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  a  destructive  and 
infectious  quality  was  introduced  into  the  human  body ;  and  that  this 
quality,  propagated  bygeneratiout  contaminated  the  soul  at  the  moment 
of  its  union  with  the  body,  debased  it,  and  communicated  to  it  the  dis- 
order  of  the  body.  But  even  overlooking  the  fact,  that  the  rise  of  a 
positive  bad  quality  is  itself  an  enigma,  nay,  is  utterly  inconceivable  f 
still  this  theory  takes  a  very  material  view  of  evil*  And  although  it 
may  appear  to  offer  some  satisfactory  explanations  as  to  bodily  diseases, 
and  as  to  death ;  yet  in  the  spiritual  region  it  is  utterly  unavailing. 
How  could  the  infusion  of  such  a  corporeal  poison  convey  to  the  soul 
the  germs  of  all  which,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  constitutes 
self-seeking-^to  wit,  revolt  against  God^-^arrogance  and  envy  towards 
our  fellow  men,— -vanity  and  complacency  in  regard  to  ourselves  ?  If 
so  disordered  a  spiritual  condition,  if  so  distempered  a  moral  state  could 
be  engendered  by  the  connexion^  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  it  would  be 
then  certainly  very  difficult  to  uphold  the  notion  of  moral  evil. 

This  theory  was  in  consequence  rejected  by  most  of  the  schoolmen ; 
and,  instead  of  this,  another  was  adopted,  namely,  that,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  his  hentage  of  guilt,  fallen  man  is  born  exactly  like  Adam,  when 
considered  without  his  supernatural  graces^^^hat  is  to  say,  with  all  the 
natural  faculties,  powers,  and  properties  of  the  paradisaic  man,  as  well 
as  without  any  quality,  evil  in  itself.  The  conflict  between  reason  and 
sensuality  is  caused  by  the  two  very  heterogeneous  essences,  whereof 
man  is  composed  ;  and  therefore,  without  the  divine  principle  imparted 
to  him,  which  held  the  inferior  in  subjection  to  the  superior  part, 
Adam  would  have  gradually  felt  this  combat  within  him  (vide  section  i,) 
and  indeed  without  incurring  thereby  the  guilt  of  sin ;  for  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  sensuality  to  be  irrational.  The  conflict  we  speak  of,  would 
have  been  a  natural  event.  The  evil  of  that  corrupt  condition,  wherein 
man  is  now  born,  consists  in  the  fact,  that,  in  Adam,  he  has  deserved 
to  be  deprived  of  the  justice  conferred  by  supernatural  grace  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  feel  the  rebellion  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit.  What  nature, 
without  supernatural  grace,  would  have  been,  is  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  self-incurred  loss  of  that  divine  gift,  the  penalty  of  all  born  of  Adam.* 


*  BeUarmin  do  gr.  primi  horn.  cap.  t.  *'  Noa  vero  exiiiimamu$  rectitudinem  ilkm 
etiam  partui  inferioris  fuisK  donufti  ■upematuraie,  et  quidemper  w,  non  per  ftccidena, 
ita  at  neqae  in  natnriB  priDcipiia  fluzeiit,  neque  potuerit  flueie.  Et  quia  donum  illnd 
flupematunde  eiat,  ttt  statim  piobatuh  tumos,  eo  remoto  natuia  humana,  sibi  relicta, 
pognam  iUam  ezperiri  ecspit  partis  inferions  cum  lapeiiari,  qu»  naturalia  futura 
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But  as  this  theory  doth  not  explain,  and  is  unable  to  explain*  the  per* 
varsity  of  the  will,  wherewith  we  are  born,  it  also  is  insufficient.  It 
speaks  only  of  a  conflict  between  the  sensual  and  the  rational  principle, 
which  without  the  Divine  aid  would  have  arisen  as  a  natural  occur* 
rence.  But  the  question  before  every  other  is,  to  account  for  the 
wounds  of  the  spirit,  especially  for  the  perversity  of  the  will.  Would 
the  spirit  of  man,  because  it  is  an  essence  distinct  from  God,  when  con« 
aidered  in  itself,— that  is  to  say,  as  void  of  the  gift  of  supernatural 
grace,  and  as  a  bare  finite  being,  be  found  in  that  attitude  of  opposition 
to  God,  and  all  things  holy,  wherein  man  is  now  born  ?  Then  roan,  as 
a  finite  being,  would  be  of  himself  disposed  to  sin,  and  would  not  be  so 
merely  through  abuse  of  his  freedom.  The  supernatural,  divine  prtn* 
ciple,  can  certainly  not  be  destined  merely  to  remove  that  inclination 
to  opposition  against  his  Creator  exbting  in  man  as  a  creature,  or  rather 
only  to  prevent  its  outbreakings*  It  is  not  by  the  absence  of  this  super- 
natural grace,  without  which  all  are  now  born,  that  man  is  perverted  in 
his  will ;  he  may  become  so,  and  doubtless  easily,  but  he  is  not  yet  so  at 
the  moment  of  his  creation. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  theory,  to  an  explanation  of  the  subject,  has 
given  rise  to  many  objections  against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  Men  went  on  the  supposition  suggested  by  excited  passions,  that 
Catholic  theologians  would  admit  as  notions  of  original  sin,  only  what 
was  really  explained  by  the  above- stated  theory.  Instead  of  accusing 
the  weakness  of  speculation,  they  impeached  the  principle  itself.* 

i  ¥i< — Doctrine  of  the  Luthemns  respecting  original  sin. 

The  Augsburg  confession  expresses  itself  in  the  following  manner  re* 
specting  original  sin.  "They  (the  Protestants)  teach,  that,  after 
Adam's  fall,  all  men,  who  are  engendered  according  to  nature,  are  born 
in  sin, — that  is  to  say,  without  fear  of  God,  without  confidence  in  Him« 


emt,  id  ett,  ex  conditione  materie  seeatuia,  nisi  Deuijnatitie  donmn  homini  addidis* 
•et.  Qaare  non  magis  diffeit  atatUB  hominie  post  lapaum  Adie  a  statu  ejuadem  in 
puns  naturalibus,  quam  differat  spoliatus  a  nudo,  neque  detcrior  est  humana  natura, 
si  culpam  originalem  detrahas,  neque  magis  ignorantii  et  infirmitate  laborat,  qnam 
easet  et  laborarct  in  puns  naturalibis  condita.  Proinde  corruptio  nature  non  ex  alien* 
jus  doni  naturalis  caxentia,  neque  ex  alicujus  male  qualitatia  acceasu,  sed  ex  sola 
doni  Bupematuralis  ob  Ade  peccatum  amtsaione  profluzit.'* 

*  Even  Bellannine,  who  defends,  with  great  acutencM  and  subtlety,  the  laat-atated 
opinion,  says  of  original  am : 

**  Omnibus  impatatur  (peccatum  Ade)  qui  ex  Adamo  nasenntur,  quia  onmes  in 
lumbis  Adami  ezistentef,  in  eo,  et  per  corn*  peecavimua,  cum  ipse  peccavit  •  •  .  Ftas* 
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and  with  coocupisceDce*"*  This  article  describes  origiDal  sin  as  some* 
thing  at  once  privative  and  positive  ;  as  the  deprivation  of  good,  and 
the  estahlishmeqt  of  evil.  It  is  our  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deter- 
mine more  accurately  the  nature  of  the  good  withdrawn.  The  Catho* 
lie  theologians  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  Eck,  Wimpina,  and  Cochlsus, 
who  bad  prepared  a  refutation  of  the  Lutheran  confession  there  readt 
remarked  in  their  essay,  that  the  description  of  original  sin,  '*  men  were 
hom  without  fear  of  God,  and  without  confidence  in  Him,"  was  very 
unfitting  and  inadmissible ;  because  the  fear  of  God  and  confidence  in 
Him,  consisted  in  a  succession  of  intellectual  acts,  which  not  any  one 
would  think  of  demanding  of  the  unconscious  child.  Hence,  they  said» 
the  absence  of  such  acts  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  Mn  in  the  new*born  ;  the  non-existence  of  those  virtues  would  esta* 
bUsh  guilt  perpetrated  with  se]f»consciousness  and  with  freedom,  and 
would  not,  in  consequence,  denote  the  essence  of  original  sin,  because 
man  is  born  therewith,  and  this  sin  exists  in  him  prior  to  all  self- con- 
sciousness, f 

The  author  of  the  apology  saw  himself  hereby  forced  to  express  him« 
self  on  this  subject  with  the  scientific  accuracy  to  be  desired.  The  oh** 
scure  meaning  of  the  passage  he  elucidated  with  the  remark,  that,  by 
it,  nothing  more  was  signified,  than  that  man,  engendered  in  the  course 
of  nature,  wanted  the  capacity  or  the  gifts  for  producing  the  fear  of  God, 
and  confidence  in  Hira4  Hereby,  in  fact,  the  tenet  of  the  Protestants 
was  stated  with  the  utmost  precision ;  yet  in  a  manner  to  be  intelligible 
only  to  one  who  knew  its  connexion  with  other  doctrines.  The  reader 
will  remember,  that,  according  to  the  views  of  Luther  and  his  follow 


t0raa  dicimiiB,  qnemadmodtiiii  in  Adamo,  pmter  actom  illiiis  peocati,  fuit  etiam  per. 
▼enio  volnntatii  et  obtiqnitaa  ez  actiooe  lelicta,  per  qaam  peccator  proprie  et  formali* 
ter  dicebatnr  et  erat .  .  .  ita  qnoqae  in  nobis  omnibus,  cum  pfimum  homines  esse  is- 
eqnmui,  preter  imputaUonem  inobedientia  Adami,  esse  etiam  stmilam  penrenionem 
et  dbliquitatem  miicuiqae  inherontem,  per  quam  pecoatores  prc^rie  et  formaliter  dici* 
mur.** 

*  Confess.  Aajpist.  art  ii.  p.  13.  **  Docent,  quod  poet  lapsum  Ads  omnes  ho. 
mines,  seoondum  natorampropa||rati,  nascantur  cum  pecoato,  hoc  est,  sine  metu  Dei, 
sine  fidneia  erga  Deum,  et  cum  concupiscentia.** 

t  Rflsp.  theolog.  Cath.  ad  art.  ii.  **  Deolaratio  articuli  est  omnino  rejicienda,  cum 
sit  emlibet  Christiano  manifestum,  esse  sine  metu  Dei,  sine  fiducia  erga  Deum,  potius 
esse  culpam  aetoalem,  quam  nozam  infantis  reeena  nati,  qui  usu  rationis  adhuc  non 
poUet*'  > 

t  Apol.  it.  sect  3,  p.  54.  '*  Hie  kieas  testatnr,  nos  non  solum  actus,  sed  et  poten- 
tiam,  sea  dona  efficiendi  timorem  et  fiduoiam  erga  Deum  adhnere  propagatis  secun- 
dmn  caraalwm  natoram.** 
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era,  man  was  originally  endowed  with  only  natural  powers  ;^-^4n  opi* 
nion  which  in  the  present  matter  exerts  a  very  important  influence. 
For  as  fallen  man,  as  such,  is  evidently  unable  to  exercise  those  virtuest 
which  were  possible  to  him  in  his  state  of  original  purity  ;  and  as  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  because  the  powers  fail  him  ;  the  Reformers  saw  them- 
selves in  a  situation  to  put  forth  the  doctrine,  that  certain  natural  powers 
man  no  longer  possessed.* 

But  most  insight  into  these  lost  natural  powers  is  afforded  us  by  the 
Formulary  of  Concord.  In  the  synergistic  controversies,  which  agita- 
tated  the  Lutheran  Church,  Victorinus  Strigel,f  (a  leader  of  the  hetero- 
dox party,  an  acute,  well*informed  thinker,  who  was  very  familiar  with 
the  Catholic  points  of  defence,:^  and  convinced  of  the  incontrovertible 
character  of  the  dogma  of  free* will,)  asserted,  that  even  fallen  man  po8« 
sesses  at  least  the  faculty,  the  capacity,  the  aptitude,  to  know  God,  ajid 
to  will  what  is  holy  ;  although  this  faculty  is  completely  paralized,  and, 
as  it  were,  benumbed,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  any  spontaneous  exer* 
tion.  The  formulas,  which  he  made  use  of,  are  these :  fallen  man  poe* 
sesses  still  the  **  modum  agendiy  capacitaiem  apHludinem ;"  that  is  to 
say,  he  still  at  least  enjoys,  in  reference  to  spiritual  things,  the  empty 
form  of  knowledge  and  of  will,  void,  though  that  form  be,  of  all  real  and 
essential  purport.^     Although  Victorinus  considered  the  consequences 


*  Lather  (in  c.  iii.  Genes.)  saya,  after  the  above-cited  paange,  wherein  he  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  Catholic  theologians  respecting  the  supernatural  powers  of  Adam : 
**  Ueo  probant,  justitiam  esse  de  natura  homiiiis,  ed  autemper  peceahun  omtssa,  ntm 
mantiste  Integra  naturaliat  ut  delirawt  BcholaaticiJ** 

t  See  Plank's  **  History  of  the  Rise,  Changca,  and  Formation  of  our  Protestant 
System  of  Doctrine,**  (in  German)  vol.  iv.  p.  584. 

X  He  was  a  learned  scholar  in  the  old  Christian  Greek  literature,  and  we  are,  as  is 
well  known,  indebted  to  him  for  some  translations  from  that  Uteratare  into  the  Latin 
lanipiage.    But  the  Greek  Church  shows  only  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  free. will. 

i  Calvin  (Instit  lib.  ii.  sect.  14,  fol.  87)  gives  us  the  wished.for  explanation  of  the 
notion,  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  attached  to  the  word  **  aptitudo.**  We 
may  compare  with  great  utility  this  passage  with  one  in  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  (See 
Summa  tot.  theoiog.  p.  i.  q.  xciii.  art.  iv.  ed.  Cass.  Lugd.  1580,  vol.  i.  p.  417.)  St. 
Thomas  here  inquires,  wherefore  the  spirituality  of  man  constitutes  his  similitude  to 
God ;  and  he  then  says,  the  divine  image  wilhin  us  may  be  considered  in  a  threefold 
point  of  view.  **  Uno  quidemmodo  secundum  quod  homo  habetaptitudinemnaturalem 
ad  intelligendum  et  amandum  Deum.  £t  hec  aptitudo  consistit  in  ipsa  natura  men* 
tis,  qus  est  communis  oomibus  hominibus.  Alio  modo  secundum  quod  homo  acta 
Tel  habitu  Deum  cognoscil  et  amat,"  etc.  Aptitudo  accordingly  signifies,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  actu9f  the  natural  disposition, — the  faculty, — and  here,  tlie  moral  and  reli- 
gious faculty.  See  more  copious  proofs  of  this  in  my  work, — **  New  Inquiry,"  &c.  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Baur,  p.  35,  second  edition. 
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of  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  respect  to  his  whole  posterity,  as  of  a  far  more 
destnictiye  character,  than  Catholics*  hy  the  decisions  of  Trent  at  least, 
are  immediately  bound  to  regard  them  ;  still  his  view  did  not  satisfy 
the  orthodox  party  in  his  own  Church*  They  called  him  a  Pelagian, 
and  asserted  that  even  that  bare  faculty  of  knowledge  and  will,— 4hat 
mere  empty  form  in  the  soul  of  man,  had  been  utterly  destroyed ;  and 
here  they  doubtless  spoke  quite  in  the  sense  of  Luther.  The  formulary 
of  concord  likewise  rejected  the  view  of  the  Synergist,  and  declared 
that  fallen  man  no  longer  possessed  even  the  mere  natural  faculty  to 
understand  God  and  his  holy  will,  and,  in  conformity  to  that  know- 
ledge, to  direct  his  own  will.*  In  one  word,  the  faculty  of  know- 
ledge and  will,  inasmuch  as  it  has  reference  to  divine  things,  or  (if  we 
prefer  the  expression)  the  rational  aptitude,  is  denied  to  the  mere  natu« 
ral  man, — the  man  as  born  of  Adam.  The  truth  of  this  mode  of  con- 
ceiving the  Lutheran  doctrine,  on  original  sin,  is  not  done  away  with, 
nay,  is  confirmed,  by  the  declaration  of  the  Formulary  of  Concord,  that 
it  was  not  thereby  intended  to  hold  fallen  man  for  an  irrational  crea^ 
ture.f  For  to  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which  it  terms  reason, 
it  assigns  merely  the  finite  world  as  the  sphere  of  activity  4  and  thereby 


*  Solid,  dedar.  ii.  de  lib.  aib.  wet.  44,  p.  C44 :  "  Earn  obcauMmetiam  non  leote 
dieitnr,  hominem  in  rebag  gpiritualibus  habere  modum  a^ndi  altquid,  qood  ait  bonom 
eC  Hdntare.  Cum  enim  homo  ante  conTereionem  in  peccatis  mortuoa  sit,  non  potest 
in  ipso  aiiqua  ▼»  ad  bene  agendum  in  reboa  spiritualibaa  ine«e ;  itaqae  non  habet 
modum  agendi,  aeu  operandi  in  zebus  diTinis."  L  sect.  21,  pp.  616,  617 :  **Repii. 
diantur,  qui  docent,  hominem  ex  prima  sua  ori|pne  adhuo  aliquid  boni,  qoantulum- 
cunque  etiam  et  quam  eziguum  atque  tenue  id  dt,  reliqunm  habere;  capaoitaten 
yidelicet  et  aptitudinem  et  vires  aliquaa  in  rebus  spiritualibus,*'  etc. 

t  Solid,  declar,  ii.  de  lib.  arbitr.  sect.  xyi.  p.  633.  **  Non  tamen  in  earn  sententiam 
sic  loquuntur,  quasi  homo  post  lapenm  non  ampUussit  creature  rationalis." 

X  Solid,  declar.  i.  de  peccat  orig.  sect.  z.  p.  614.  '*  In  aliis  enihi  eztemis  et  hujos 
mvndi  rebus,  quiB  raiiimi  tubjtctm  Mtnf,  relictum  est  homini  adhuc  aliquid  intellec* 
tfts,  Tirinm,  et  facultatum,  etsi  hie  etiam  misera  reliquin  debiles,  et  quidem  bnc  ipsa 
quantulacunque  per  morbum  ilium  hiereditarium  infccta  sunt  atque  contaminate,  ut 
Beua  abominetur  ea.  (Sect  zl.  p.  644.)  Et  verum  quidem  est,  quod  homo  etiam 
ante  convereionem  sit  creature  retionalis,  qua  intellectum  et  yoluntatem  habeat :  mu 
UUeetym  autemnon  in  rebua  divinis;  «t  eeZuntatem,  non  ut  aliquid  boni  «<  §am  m. 
Ut."  Victorinus  Strigcl,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  appeared  in  the  year 
I5C3,  had  adduced  the  following  passage  from  St.  Augustine :  **  Non  omnino  deletum 
est  in  corde  hominis  per  peccatum,  quod  ibi  per  imaginem  Dei,  cum  ciearetur,  im* 
presBum  fuerat,  neque  adto  imago  Dei  detrita  eot  ilia  lobe,  ut  nulla  in  anima  veluti 
Uneamenta  extrema  remanserint^  remansit  enim  quod  homo  non  nioi  rotionalts  east 
poMoitJ"  These  words  the  theologians  of  Wiirtemberg  note  as  reprehensihle  See 
FUnk's  **  History  of  the  rise  and  changes  of  the  Protestant  ^stem  of  doctrine,  (in 
Gemian)  vol.  iv.  p.  683.  We  see  that  Victorinus  Strigel  attached  a  different  meaning 

10 
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dearly  shows,  that,  ib  its  opinion,  Adam,  rejected  of  God,  and  all  his 
descendants,  considered  merely  as  such,  have  no  longer  preserved  any 
spiritual  aptitude  for  God  and  His  kingdom. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  various  ways.  The  first,  presenting 
itself  to  our  view,  is  the  following.  The  Lutheran  confessions,  as  was 
^proved  above,  (see  section  ii.),  describe  the  image  of  God,  as  the  na- 
tural capacity  in  man  to  know  God,  to  fear  Him,  and  to  confide  in 
Uim.  But  it  is  precisely  this  capacity,  which  we  especially  revere  as 
nationality, — ^the  rational  disposition  in  man.  Yet  of  this  very  divine 
"image  the  Lutherans  repeatedly  assert,  that  it  has  been  utterly  effaced 
4y  original  sin,  and  thereby  plucked  from  the  posterity  of  Adam.* 
The  second  course  which  leads  to  the  above-mentioned  result,  consists 
tn  the  views  entertained  by  the  Lutherans  respecting  man's  free-will 
•flubsequently  to  his  fall.  They  hold  that  he  possesses  only  a  certain 
external  freedom,  but  none  at  all  in  spiritual  things  ;  and  that,  in  re- 
ipect  to  the  latter,  he  is  no  more  than  a  stone  or  a  stock  (these  are 
^comparisons  they  frequently  use).f  In  like  manner,  the  Formulary  of 
Concord  observes,  that  fallen  roan  can  neither  thinkf  bdievCj  nor  wiU, 
Any  thing  having  reference  to  divine  and  spiritual  concerns  ;  that  he  is 
utterly  dead  to  all  good,  and  no  longer  possesses  any,  even  the  leaM^ 
spark  of  spiritual  poicers,^    The  expresjsion  "  spiritual  powers"  is  here 

to  the  word  reason,  from  that  which  was  attached  to  it  by  the  Formulary  of  Concord. 
He  coiiBidered  it  as  the  faculty  for  the  apprehcnefon  of  the  Fuper-scnenal,  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Divine  similitude  in  man ;  for  as  man  appeared  to  him  a  bein^  neecssa- 
Tily  rational,  he  asserted,  that  remains  of  that  faculty  had  nirviyed  his  fall.    Tliifl 

-<view,  now,  his  adyersaries  rejected,  and  consequently  re^rarded  fallen  man  as  really 

<4mtiona],  that  is  to  say,  as  devoid  of  every  faculty  for  the  apprehension  of  the  super- 
mundane. 

*  Solid,  declar.  i.  de  pecc.  or.  §  9,  p.  614.  "Docetur,  quod  peccatum  originis  sit 
horribilis  defeetus  Concreats  in  paradiso  jnstitite  ori^nalis,  et  amisno  sen  privatio 

'4iiia^inis  Dei." 

t  Confess.  An^  Art.  zviii.  "  Delibero  arbitriodocent,  quod  humana  voluntas  haheat 

'nUiquam  libertatem  ad  efficiendam  civilem  justitiam,  ct  diligcndas  res  ration]  subjec 

-tas."  Here  is  reason,  the  highest  faculty  in  man  that  has  survived  his  fall,  confined 
imrely  to  the  finite.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  Solida  Declaration  ii  de  lib. 
turb.  ^  21,  p.  635,  ibidem:  "  Antequam  homo  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  ill uminatur- 
ex  sese  et  propriis  natnralitms  suis  yiribus,  in  rebus  spiritualibus  nihil  inchoarBf 

««peiari,  aut  cooperari  potest :  non  plus,  quam  lapis,  truncus  aut  limns  " 

}  Solid,  declar.  ii.  de  lib.  arb.§  7,  p.  629.  •*  Credimus  igitur,  quod  hominis  nonrenati 

'totellectns,  cor,  et  voluntas  in  rebus  spiritualibus  et  divinis  prorsus  nihil  mtelligerc, 
eredere,  amplccti,  cogitare,  vellc,  inchoare,  pcrficcre,  etc.,  possint.  Et  afiirmamns, 
hominein  ad  bonnm  (vel  cogitandum  yel  faciendum)  prorsus  corruptum  et  mortnnzn 
esse;  ita quidem,  ut  in  hominis  naturft,  post  lapsum  et  ante  regenerationem,  ne  scim^ 
fiUtda  quidem  epiritualium  virium  reliqua  tit. 

We  must  remember  that  here  the  question  is  only  respecting  the  natural  powers  of 
man,  nnce,  aecordxDgto  the  Protestant  theoiy,  ho  had  no  •ttpenuidira/ powers  to  lose. 
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constantly  emi^yed  as  83mon7nK»i8  with  ''the  powers  of  free-wiH." 
Tet  we  need  no  further  inreitigation,  for  even  Plank  admits,  **  Luther 
gave  to  the  assertion,  that  roan  no  longer  possesses  any  will  for  good, 
so  extensive  a  sense,  that  it  would  thence  foHow,  that  man,  ccNrrupted 
by  original  ain,  no  longer  possesses  ike  power  of  wiUf  that  is,  the  faculty 
of  will."*  -  Had  Plank  only  added,  ^'and  no  longer  poeseases  ihefacuUy 
^knomledge  for  the  superabundance"  (for  both  are  included  in  Uberum 
orMrtMR,)  he  would  then  have  stated  with  perfect  accuracy  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine«f  Thus,  according  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  did  man 
lose,  through  Adam's  fkll  (to  express  oursdves  once  more  with  com- 
prehensive brevity,)  the  most  exalted  and  most  subtle  portion  of  this 
spiritual  essence, — the  part  of  his  substance  kindred  to  divinity, — ^the 
implanted  organ  for  God,  and  for  divine  things  inherent  in  his  nature ; 
so  that,  after  its  loss,  he  sank  down  into  a  mere  earthly  power,  having 
henceforth  organs  only  for  the  finite  world,  its  laws,  its  ordinances,  and 
its  relations. 

It  is  indeed  absolutely  inccNiceivable,  how  out  of  the  organism  of  the 
human  mind  a  link  could  be  plucked  and  destroyed  ;  how  any  faculty 
of  a  simple  essence,  uncompounded  of  parts,  whose  fhculties  science 
only  separates  and  distinguishes  (for  they  in  themselves  are  one  in 
all,  and  all  in  one,)  should  be  loosed  from  the  others,  and  be  annihi- 
lated :  but  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  the 
Lutheran  theory  of  original  sin.^  Of  the  positive  part  which  supplied 
the  place  of  the  one  withdrawn,  it  is  as  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  sort  of 
clear  conception.  In  his  commentary  on  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis, 
Luther  institutes  a  comparison  between  original  sin  and  original  justice* 
and,  from  the  essential  character  of  original  sin,  draws  conclusions 
as  to  the  essential  character  of  original  justice. §    If,  accordingly,  with 


*  Plank's  HiaCoTy  of  ProtectantiBin  (in  German),  vol.  vi.  p.  715.  fiat  when  the 
revered  author  adds,  that  every  genume  follower  of  the  theology  of  St.  Augustine  is 
of  this  opinion,  he  certainly  advances  an  assertion  without  proof,  nay,  very  easy  of 
refutation. 

t  Solid,  declar.  ii.  de  lib.  aih.  $  9,  p.  628.    *^  Hic  est  vems  et  imicas  oontroTersitt 
fliatas,  quid  hominis  nondum  renati  inteUeettu  et  oo2i«ntaf......ex  proprilB  sois,  et  pott 

kpsom  reliquis,  Tirihas  praestare  poesit." 

X  Bexa  (QusBst.  et  resp.  p.  45)  reproaches  the  Lutheran  doctrine  with  leading  to 
Epicurianism,  smce,  if  it  were  consistently  followed  out,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
must  be  denied. 

**  Qttiestio.  Ais  igitur  in  snmm&,  corraptas  esse  anime  qualitates,  non  essentiam  ? 
Reap.  Aio,  et  contrarium  dogma  dico  esse  certum  et  apertum  ad  EpiounBlsmum 
iter,  id  est,  ad  mortalitatem  animn  adstruendam,  quoniam  posita  essentin  ipsius  Yal 
levisnm^  cormptione,  necesse  rit,  rem  ipsam  interitAs  obnoziam  confiteri,"  ete. 

§  Luth.  in  G«nes.  c.  iii.    *'  Vide,  quid  sequatur,  ez  iU^  sententi^,  si  aCatoamus 
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Luther,  original  jostice  be  the  fmculty  to  love  and  discern  God,  originaf 
sin  must  in  his  opinion  be  thb  facuxtTt  not  to  love  Grod  and  not  to  discern 
Him,  or  rather  to  hate  Him,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  darkness  a»  to  all  things 
appertaining  to  Him.  This  is  about  the  same,  as  if  a  man  were  to  say, 
every  one  possesses  (he  faculty  not  only  to  hanre  no  property,  but  more* 
over  to  have  debts !  To  Luther  it  waa  not  only  perfectly  clear,  that, 
through  Adam's  fall,  the  whole  human  race  had  lost  an  integral  portion 
of  its  spiritual  existence ;  but  also,  that  in  man  an  opposite  essence 
had  been  substituted  in  its  room.  And  the  latter  occurrence  he  con*' 
ceived  to  be  so  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  that  without  the  least 
hesitation  he  inferred  from  it,  as  a  matter  perfectly  indisputable,  and, 
as  it  were,  self-«vident,  interior  consequences  1  If  it  is  inconceivable 
how  the  image  of  €rod  can  be  utterly  eradicated  from  the  human  spirit, 
it  IB  still  more  inconceivable  how  a  new  essence  could  be  inserted  into 
&e  snul !  And  then  evil  was  converted  into  something  substantial ! 
Such-like  opinions,  after  indescribable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Churchr 
had,  together  with  those  of  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manicbeans,  almost 
entirely  disappeared  ;  and  now  they  again  emerged,  full  of  vigour  and 
lofly  pretension  ? 

The  substance  which  Luther  found  in  original  sin,  was, moreover,  ac- 
cording te  him,  implftnted  alike  in  the  soul  and  body  of  man.  The 
following  passages,  which  are  found  in  different  books  composed  by 
him,  may  serve  as  proofs  of  what  has  been  stated,  as  well  as  set  beyond 
doubt  the  nature  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject.  His  expressions  are  as 
follows :  ^  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  sin  ;  sin  constitutes  the  essence  of 
man ;  the  nature  of  man,  since  his  fall,  is  become  quite  changed ; 
original  sin  is  that  very  thing  which  is  born  of  father  and  mother.'' 
Of  like  import  are  these  form&  of  expression  :  •*  The  clay,  out  of  which 
we  are  formed,  is  damnable  ;  the  fcetus  in  the  maternal  womb  is  sin." 
He  says  likewise :  *'  man,  aa  he  is  born  of  his  father  and  mother,  together 
with  his  whole  nature  and  essence,  is  not  only  a  sinner,  but  sin  itself."* 


jaftitiam  originalem  non  fcuMe  natarB,  nd  donum  qtioddai»0Qpeifluiim  (!),  fuperad. 
ditum.  Annon  ticatponis.  justitiam  non  fiuMo  de  easentia  hominia,  ita  etiam  Mquitur* 
peccatum,  qood  succeasit,  non  ease  de  enentia  hominia  7**  We  know  the  leaaona  by 
which  it  may  be  alleged,  that  Lather'a  words  are  not  to  be  ao  atrictly  conatnied.  Bat 
if  he  meant  to  aaaert  nothing  more  than  what  waa  long  customary,  why  did  he  not 
make  use  of  the  costomaxy  form  of  speech  ?  The  new  langoage  evidently  betokena 
new  conceptions.  And  how  shall  we  accomt  for  the  subsequent  doctrines  of  Flacius, 
if  Luther  had  given  no  oocamon  thereto  7  Itk  also  said,  etaentia  is  very  different 
Dkud  ntbsiantia  ;  but  let  any  consider  the  preceding  note,  and  deteimme  by  it  the 
U9UM  lopiendu 
a  Quenstedt  (Theologia  didacticcpolemica,  Whittenbeig,  1669,  par.  ii.  p.  184, 
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Melancthon  also  caUs  original  sin,  *'  an  innate  power/'  and  indeed  the 
context  would  lead  ma  to  8uppoee«  that  he  ascribed  to  this  power  some- 
thing  substantial.  * 

At  last,  Matthias  Flacius  «ro8e,  and  broadly  asserted,  that  original 
•in  was  the  very  substance  of  fallen  man !  Error  having  now  reached 
its  highest  pitch  of  extravagance,  a  retrogressive  movement  necessarily 
took  place.  The  mere  negative  and  private  character  of  evil  was  anew 
understood,  and  men  again  more  approximated  towards  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  subject,  without  however  rejecting  the  notion  that  a  **  posi- 
ttve"  evil  power,  accompanied  with  the  inmost  and  deepest  corruption 
of  all  human  nature,  particulariy  of  the  yet  surviving  higher  energies  of 
the  soul,  was  transmitted  by  parents  to  their  chUdren.f 

The  positive  evil  now, — Oie  true  image  of  the  devil, — which  after  the 


135)  has  coUected,  and  indeed  excused,  the  above-cited  fonnnlas  of  doctrine.  Tliey  ^ 
ran  thus  in  the  Lafin  langoage :  "  Natoram  hominis  esM  pnram,  homints  esMntiam 
esse  peccatum,  hominb  natwam  post  lapsum  e«e  mutatam,  pecoatnm  originis  e«e  id 
iptam  quod  oasdtair  ex  patre  et  nuttre ;  hominem  esse  ipsom  peccatum,**  etc  See 
sJso  Bellannine  de  statu  pcccati,  lib.  v  «.  1.  The  same  Bellannine  said,  it  is  in- 
eonceiyable  that  the  soul,  which  is  created  by  God  in  the  act  of  generation,  should 
Rcei^e  fiom  its  Creator  any  had  ingredients,  in  the  same  way  that  a  bad  material 
power  should  pass  into  the  soul,  which  is  a  sptrtfooZ  esfMnce.  To  this  Gerhard  re. 
plied :  '*  Contra  nos,  qui  animn  corruptn  ex  animft  eomipti,  propagationem  prapug. 
namoB,  ar)gumentum  hoc  aon  pugnat!*'  Loci  theoL  torn.  iv.  p.  331,  loe.  x.  $  88. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  CreationiBm,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  schoolmen,  that  un- 
baptizcd  children  go  not  to  hell,  but  are  admitted  into  a  third  place,  Gerhard  declares 
<o  be  Pelagianism  (oblique  pelagianizare*)  Bellarmine,  moreover,  blames  the  ex- 
presrion  of  the  Lutheran  divines,  that  original  nn  u  a  positive  quality.  Grerhard  is 
very  much  oflended  with  him  at  this :  then  he  says,  the  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
its  metaphysical  strictness ;  next  he  adds,  notpiaUty  is  really  thereby  meant  **  Quaudo 
pnvam  concupiscentiam  diciaus  e«e  qualitatem  positivam,  non  intelligimus  hoc 
secundum  dM^l0tlf*  metaphysicam.....non^uasi  aliqua  yisagendi  sitpeccatem,  aed  quia 
ilia  vis  agendi  in  homine  est  tantum  ad  peecatum  pnma  atque  prompta.**  Hiis  may 
he  lirtened  to,  but  is  by  no  means  Luther's  meaning,  as  Grerhard  thinks,  but  an  im- 
provement on  it  In  the  same  way  speaks  Chemnitius.  Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  par.  i, 
p.  169. 

*  Mekacthon  loci  theol.  p.  19.  '•  Sient  in  igne  est  genuina  via,  qu&  sunum  fertur- 
sicut  in  magneto  est  genuina  vis,  qxA  ad  so  femim  tiahit ;  ita  est  in  homine  nativa 
vis  ad  peccandum." 

t  Solid,  declar.  i.  $  10.  p.  614.  "  Pr»terea  affirmatur,  quod  peccatum  originale  in 
liumanft  naturi  non  tantummodo  nt  tails,  qnalem  diximus,  horribilb  defectus  omnium 
Vmarum  virium  in  rebus  spiritualibus  -ad  Deum  pertinentibui ;  sed  quod  etiam  in  lo- 
cum imagmis  Dei  amism  succeswrit  intima,  peestma,  proAindisdma  (instar  cujusdam 
abysB,)  inscratabiliset  ineifabiliB  corruptio  totim  nature  et  omnium  virium,  imprimis 
Teto  superiorom  et  principalium  anime  facultatum,  qua»  infixa  sit  penitus  intellectui, 
«oidi  et  volontati  hominis.  Itaque  jsm,  post  lapsum,  homo  hnreditario  a  parentibus 
aecipit  ooogenitam  piavam  vim,  immunditiam  cordis,  pimvM  concupiaceattMi  «t 
pcavas  JnclMationea*" 
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lofis  of  the  divine  inmi^e  is  to  be  propagated  by  generation  through  the 
whole  human  race,  constitutes  the  Lutheran  notion  of  concupiscence^ 
which  the  Reformers  wished  to  enforce  on  the  Christian  worldi  as  the 
sole  scriptural,  the  sole  just,  accurate*  and  comprehensive  view  of  origi- 
nal sin.*  They  understand  by  concupiscence  a  complete  rise  and  set* 
ting  of  all  the  impulses,  inclinations,  and  efforts,  of  fallen  and  unre- 
generated  man  in  evil,  and  indeed  in  virtue  of  a  wicked  energy  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  Adam« 

Luther,  it  cannot  be  denied,  here  touched  on  the  borders  of  Mani- 
chetsm,  if  he  did  not  actually  overstep  the  frontier ;  and  we  are  bound 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  his  followers  resisted  with  so 
much  energy  the  intrusion  of  such  monstrous  errors.  Yet  the  expressions 
which  they  ever  employed  respecting  original  sin,  such  as  congenita 
prma  vw,  posiiiva  qutdiUu^  betray  the  original  stamp  of  their  master's 
doctrine.  The  Protestant  belief,  too,  that  so  long  as  man  lives  here 
below,  original  sin  is  not  totally  effaced  from  him  even  by  regeneration* 
even  by  the  power  of  God,  presupposes  that  essential  substance,  which 
Luther  discovered  in  the  unborn  evil : — a  belief,  which,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  later  to  show,  constitutes  an  essential  difference  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

Moreover,  when  the  first  glimpses  of  his  new  theory  respecting  origi- 
nal sin  flashed  on  his  mind,  Luther  must  have  been  in  the  most  singular 
disposition  of  mind,  and  must  have  been  agitated  by  the  darkest,  the 
gloomiest,  and  the  most  perplexed  feelings.  For  if  he  then  taught,  with 
Melancthon,  that  God  works  evil  in  man,  how  could  be  ascribe  to  it  any 
sort  of  essence,  and  speak  of  a  sinful  stuff,  out  of  which  we  are  formed  ? 
The  establishment  of  such  a  relation  between  God  and  evil, — to  wit, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  the  latter,  is  not  indeed  in  conformity  to 
Manichean  principles,  but  would  conduct  us  if  we  were  to  give  the 
speculative  notion  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  respecting  original  sin)  to  a 
quite  special  view,  which,  in  the  proper  place,  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers,  as  soon  as  all  the  intermediate  points,  which  may  furnish  a 
complete  insight  into  the  subject,  shall  have  been  stated. 

Here  we  shall  only  point  out  some  of  the  consequences,  which  the 
symbolical  writings  of  the  Lutherans  deduce  from  the  fundamental 
doctrines  already  set  forth. 

It  is  there  taught,  that  in  fallen  man,  not  the  slightest  good,  how 
paltry  soever  it  may  be  conceived,  has  survived  ;f  that  corrupt  nature, 

*  Apdof  .  iL  4  3*  nq«  P*  ^  Mq* 

t  Solid.  dMltf.i.  depeo€.orig.«91,p.7I6,7n.  ThoM  an  noted  u  heivtios^ 
who  MKTt :  "  Adhoe  aliqnid  booi,  quantulumcunqao  etiam,  et  qnaoi  ezi^om  alqve 
tenns  id  at,  Kliquom  habere.*' 
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of  iCself^  and  by  its  own  force»  can  do  nought  but  sin  before  God  ;*  that 
fallen  man  is  all  evit.f  After  thisi  we  are  nowise  surprised  at  the 
opinion,  that  all  so-called  actual  or  personal  sins,  committed  in  the  self- 
consciousness  of  freedom,  are  mdy  the  particular  forms  and  manifesta* 
tions  of  original  sin, — ^the  boughs,  as  it  were,  and  branches,  and  blos- 
soms, and  fruits  of  the  wicked  stem  and  its  root,  j:  The  Catholics,  on 
the  other  hand,  believe  that  in  fallen  and  unregenerated  man,  the 
transition  from  original  to  actual  sin  is  determined  by  free-will,  which 
possesses  the  power  to  resist  the  carnal  propensity  in  a  manner  not 
totally  unsuccessful,  and  not  merely  exterior :  although  abandoned  to 
itself,  it  is  unable  to  accomplish  perfect  actions,  in  their  inward  spirit 
morally  good,  and  consequently  acceptable  to  God. 

On  this  Lutheran  doctrine  of  original  sin,  we  shall  now  take  the 
liberty  of  indulging  in  the  following  remarks.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  feeling  which  called  forth  this  article  of  belief,  was  in  itself 
very  laudable*  It  evidently  sprang  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  human 
misery,  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  their  need  of  re- 
demption :  and  it  would  fain  keep  that  sentiment  alive.  If  we  acknow- 
ledge this  with  pleasure,  it  is  yet  equally  certain,  that  the  doctrine  in 
question  attains  this  object  only  where  thought  does  not  exercise  much 
sway,  and  we  yield  to  the  pressure  of  dark,  unconscious  feelings.  It 
is  forgotten  that  when  God  makes  man  the  mere  mechanical  instru- 
ment of  his  activity — when  there  occurs  in  man  a  violent  oblitera- 
tion (so  revolting  to  all  rational,  and  still  more  to  all  Christian  minds^ 


*  Solid,  declar.  1.  c.  f  22.  ••  Imaper  etiam  sMerunt,  qood  naturi  eornipta  ex  M 
TBibns  sou  comm  Deo  nihil,  nisi  peccare,  ponit.'* 

t  Solid,  declar.  iL  de  lib.  arb.  §  14,  p.  6^.  **  Decent,  ut  ex  iagenio  et  natuiA  luJt 
totoB  flit  mahu.*' 

t  Melancthcm  loci  p.  19.  ^^Scriptura  non  yoeat  hoe  originale,  illnd  aetnale, 
peccatnm :  est  enim  et  originale  peccatnm  plane  actualifl  qufedam  prava  cnpiditas,** 
etc.  Lather,  Works,  Wittenberg.  Part  ii.  1551.  p.  335.  "  And  original  sin  may  be 
called  the  archpsin  or  chief  sin,  because  it  is  not  a  sin  which  is  committed  like  any 
other,  bat  it  is  the  only  sin,  the  one  which  commits  and  incites  to  other  sins,  from 
which  an  other  sins  are  derived,  and  are  nought  else  than  ikt  mere  trmtm  of  this 
heieditaiy^^or  aroh.«n.'*  This  writing  was  from  the  pen  of  Justus  Menius,  but  (he 
preface  was  composed  by  Lather.  In  the  work  entitled  **  Fundamental  Doctrines  of 
Dogmatic  Dtyinity,*'  by  Dr.  Marheineke,  the  present  profoMor  of  theology  at  Berlm. 
second  edition,  ^  367,  p.  158,  we  find  quite  the  same  prineiple  laid  down,  at  least 
quite  the  same  form  of  speech.  It  ie  as  great  an  error  to  identify  the  sin  of  nature 
with  the  sia  of  pemn,  as  to  separate  the  latter  from  the  fonner.  There  is  here  the 
mae  viee,  as  in  the  rode  antagonism  of  Nommalism  and  Realism* 


•  In  the  German  original,  rin  is  called  erh-eSinde,  hereditary  sin.    The  play  of 
wovd*  in  the  original  of  the  above  passage  cannot  be  rendered  in  Englidi. — TVsfM* 
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of  a  natural  spiritual  faculty,  and  indeed  the  moral  and  religious 
fiiculty, — (the  prerogative  which  solely  and  truly  distinguishes  him 
from  the  brute) — sin  then,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  must  be  a  thing  un- 
known, and  all  moral  must  be  transformed  into  physical  evil.  How 
should  man  sin,  when  he  has  not  even  the  faintest  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  his  own  destination  ;  when  he  has  not  the  faculty  to  will  what 
is  holy  ;  when  he  is  even  devoid  of  freedom  ?  He  may  rave,— he  may 
be  furious, — ^he  may  destroy ;  but  his  mode  of  acting  cannot  be  con- 
sidered other  than  that  of  a  savage  beast. 

'file  second  consideration,  which  presses  itself  upon  our  attention,  is 
this :  that  Luther's  exaggeration,  so  soon  as  it  was  recognized  as  un- 
tenable  by  his  disciples,  necessarily  led  the  way  to  another  doctrinal 
excess.  From  the  one  extreme  opinion,  that  through  Adam's  fall  all 
germs  of  good  were  utterly,  even  to  the  last  vestige,  eradicated  from 
the  whole  human  race,  men  passed  to  the  other  extreme,  that  even 
now,  man  in  every  respect  is  as  well  conditioned,  and  the  universe 
wears  as  good  an  aspect  for  him,  as  for  the  paradisaic  man.  As  soon 
as  the  dam  of  vigorous  but  unenlightened  feelings  was  broken  through, 
nothing  could  prevent  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  fall  being  swept  away : 
for  this  in  fact  was  the  ofl&pring  of  the  most  confused  feelings,  and  in 
its  construction  no  scope  had  been  conceded  to  the  influence  of  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties. 

Thirdly.  When,  in  the  times  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  heathens 
so  often  put  the  question,  Wherefore  did  God  send  the  Redeemer  only 
%fter  thousands  of  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  fall,  and  deny  him 
to  so  many  generations  ?  the  holy  fathers  (as,  for  instance,  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  and  Saint  Irenceus)  were  wont,  viewing  the 
subject  from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view,  to  make  the  following  reply : 
The  Almighty,  by  a  long  and  severe  experience,  wished  to  teach  the 
human  race  what,  when  abandoned  to  itself,  it  was  capable  of.  He 
designed  to  bring  it  thus  to  self-knowledge,  to  consciousness  of  its  sin- 
fulness and  guilt,  to  a  lively  feeling  of  its  disorders,  and  to  a  sense  of 
humiliation  before  Him,  in  order  to  awaken  within  it  a  more  intense 
desire  after  supernal  aid,  and  to  cause  that  aid  to  be  received  with  a 
clearer  insight  as  to  its  absolute  necessity  for  redemption.  The  theo- 
logians of  the  Middle  Ages,  also,  frequently  gave  the  same  reply.* 


«  Bonav.  Brevilogr.  p.  hr.  e.  4.  Opp.  ed.  Lugd.  1668,  p.  37.  *'  Ratio  aatem  ad 
mteUigentiam  horum  hec  eat :  quia  incamatio  eat  opus  primi  principii  repanntia 
JQZta  quod  decet  et  convenit  necundum  libertatem  arbitrii,  Becandum  ■ublimitatem 
femedii,  et  aecundum  integiitatem  imiverri :  nam  MpientimmaB  artifez  in  agendo 
dhnia  hac  attendit.    Qixmiam  ergo  libertaa  arbitrii  hoc  requirit,  at  ad  nihil  tradatnr 
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But  wliat  reply  cou]d  the  Lutheran  divines  make  ?  That  man,  with- 
oat  the  faculty  of  knowledge  and  of  will  for  divine  things,  must  remain 
far  from  God  and  his  kingdom,  is  very  conceivable ;  it  is  as  evident  as 
that  a  man,  having  no  feet,  cannot  walk.  But  to  what  end  is  this  act 
of  violence,  that  obliterated  from  the  soul  of  man  all  religious  aptitude 
— the  very  image  of  the  Creator  t  Who  would,  in  such  case,  venture 
on  a  Theodicea  ?  who,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  would  be  bold 
enough  to  justify  Providence  in  the  drama  of  the  world's  history  ? 

The  Formulary  of  Concord  attempts,  moreover,  to  extract  from  its 
theory  some  grain  of  solace.  It  observes,  that,  if  the  Christian  can 
discover  in  himself  only  a  little  spark  of  desire  after  eternal  life,  he  may, 
by  this  feeling,  convince  himself,  that  God  has  commenced  His  opera- 
tions within  him ;  and  he  may  joyfully  look  forward  to  the  moment, 
when  He  will  consummate  the  work  begun.* 

From  the  opinion,  that  in  fallen  man  all  the  higher  spiritual  facul- 
ties are  utterly  destroyed,  it  follows  of  course,  that  not  the  faintest  or 
remotest  longing  after  God  could  spring  up  in  his  bosom :  but  if  such 
a  desire  exist  in  the  Christian,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the 
above-named  symbolical  writing,  such  a  desire  is  the  surest  proof  that 
the  work  of  regeneration  is  begun.  But  from  the  belief,  that  in  man, 
after  his  fall,  there  still  survives  the  religious  aptitude,  and-  that  there- 
fore the  possibility  of  higher  aspirations  yet  remains,  no  such  consola- 
tion, according  to  these  authors,  can  possibly  flow !  A  dangerous  self- 
delusion  !  for  that  even  in  the  breast  of  the  heathens  such  a  divine 


invita,  rie  debuit  Dens  genus  humanam  repuBre,  ut  nlntem  inveniret,  qai  veUet 
qnerere  aalvatorem ;  qui  vero  nollet  qunrere  lalTalorem,  nee  nlutem  per  consequens 
iDTeniiet.  Nollni  antem  qnierit  roedicum,  nisi  recognoscat  morbum :  nullns  quierit 
•djUtorem,  nisi  reoognoaeat  te  impotentem.  Quia  igitur  homo  in  prinoipio  tiii  lapstui 
adboe  Kiperbiebat  de  identia  et  virtnte ;  ideo  praemisit  Deus  tempoi  legia  nature,  in 
quo  eonymeeretur  de  ignorantift.  Et  post  cognitA  ignorantift.  wd  per  manente 
■Dperbi  de  Tirtute,  quft  dicebant,  non  deest  qui  faciat,  eed  deest  qui  jubeat,  addidit 
legem  preceptis  moralibus  eradientem,  oeremonialibus  aggrayantem :  ut  habits 
■eientiA.  et  eogniti,  impotentiA.,  eonfugeiet  homo  ad  diyinnm  miaerieordiam  et  gratiam 
postnlandam,  que  data  est  nob(b  in  adventn  Christi :  ide6  post  legem  nature  et 
seriptune  subsequi  debuit  incamatio  Vetbi."  We  see  how  this  whole  theory,  to  whieh 
8t  Paul  m  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians  has  Itamifhed  the  first  materials,  is  based  on 
Freodom.  Compare  Aiex.  Halens.  sum.  theolog.  p.  111.  Q.  L.  V.,  art  u.  Ed.  Yen. 
1575,  p.  231.  b.    Also  Hugh  St.  Victor,  and  others. 

*  Solid,  declar.  ii.  §  11.  p.  631.  **  Deus  est,  qui  operatur  in  nobis  velle  et  perficere 
pfo  booA  Toluntate ;  que  Scripture  dnlcissima  sententia  omnibus  piis  mentibus,  que 
seintillulam  aliqoam  et  desiderium  giatie  dirine  ot  Tite  eteme  in  cordibus  suis 
•entiont,  ezimiam  oonsolationem  offert.  Certi  enim  sunt,  quod  Deus  ipse  initium  il  nd 
▼ere  jMetatis  tanquam  flammulam  in  cordibus  ipsorum  aecenderit,"  etc. 
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spark  beyond  a  doubt  still  glowed,  is  evident,  from  a  contemplation  of 
their  history,  on  which  we  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  ofiering  a  few 
remarks. 

4  TO.  Conrideratknui  on  Heathenism,  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  eootroTerted 
between  the  two  Chnrohes. 

We  said  above,  that  a  very  different  representation  would  be  formed 
of  the  entire  history  of  mankind,  according  as  we  contemplated  it  from 
the  Catholic,  or  the  orthodox  Lutheran,  point  of  view.  We  are  now 
enabled  to  make  good  this  assertion  ;  but  before  entering  on  the  proof, 
we  wish  to  premise  a  few  remarks,  for  which  we  beg  to  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reader,  as  he  will  meet  with  statements  in  part  previously 
advanced. 

Nothing  more  distressing  for  the  Church  could  possibly  occur,  than 
to  see  herself  called  upon  to  set  a  limit  to  the  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
original  sin.  For  it  becometh  the  Christian  to  give  himself  up  with  all 
his  soul  to  an  infinite  grief  at  that  alienation  from  God,  and  at  that 
misery,  wherein  fallen  humanity  is  sunk ;  and  it  is  irksome,  amid  feel- 
ings of  sorrow,  which  are  boundless  in  themselves,  to  be  obliged  to  think 
of  a  hmitation  to  an  error,  that  rushes  with  violence  from  an  extraneous 
source.  It  is,  however,  consoling  for  the  Church  that  this  limitation 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  uphold  the  notion  of  moral  evil,  and  thereby 
to  impart  to  the  sense  of  pain  and  sorrow  a  true  and  a  solid  basis, 
which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  is  wanting  in  the  system  of  her  adver- 
saries. It  is  only  so  long  as  an  irreguJar  excitement  of  the  feelings  and 
the  imagination  endures,  that  it  can  furnish  any  nurture  to  this  sense  of 
pain.  But  so  soon  as  this  ebullition  of  sentiment  subsides,  and  calm, 
sober  reflection  awakes,  the  utter  groundlessness  of  such  feelings  is  dis-^ 
covered,  and  then  they  totally  vanish,  along  with  their  empty  motivea. 
What  man  can  grieve,  on  perceiving  that  his  existence  is  not  ooase- 
crated  to  God,  so  soon  as  he  seriously  reflects  on  the  import  of  those 
words,  that  God  had  deprived  him  of  all  power  for  so  doing  7  To  re* 
cognize  the  evil  in  its  true  and  entire  magnitude,  it  should  not  be  repre- 
sented in  such  exaggerated  cobura,  as  we  fiad  it  in  the  public  formula* 
lies  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  Hence,  if  in  the  following  pages  we  lay 
before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  religious  and  ethical  life  of  the  hea- 
then  nations, — a  sketch  hitherto  rarely  or  never  completed  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view, — we  trust  no  one  will  imagine  we  are  insensible 
to  the  enormity  of  that  hereditary  evil  which  afflicts  our  race,  and 
thereby  to  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  the  Redeenoer.  It 
is  precisely  in  order  to  give  a  firm  basis  to  our  feelings  of  thankfulness 
to  Him,  that  we  bring  out  the  brighter  side  of  the  heathen  world  ;  and 
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we  can  only  regret  to  be  obliged  to  giTe  no  more  than  a  very  imperfect 
account  of  the  subject. 

The  extensire  reeearches  of  our  age  in  the  ancient  worldt  and  the  _ 
remotest  parts  of  the  New  Continent,  have  brilliantly  corroborated  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  respecting  fallen  man.  No  people  has 
been  found  without  a  belief  in  God,  and  without  sacrifices,  whereby  it 
rendered  its  homage  to  the  Deity,  Nowhere  are  the  religious  ideas 
found  purer— nay,  everywhere  they  are  polluted  with  great  errors  ;  yet 
in  superstition  faith  lies  concealed  ;  and  this  is  the  good  element  in  the 
former.  Even  in  the  grossest  Fetish-worship,  the  aspiration  of  the 
human  soul  towards  God  is  not  to  be  denied  ; — it  proves,  that  fallen  mas, 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Lutheran  formularies,  is  still  in  possession 
otspiHiual  pcfwert. 

Melancthon  appears  to  have  had  a  perception  of  the  weight,  which 
this  fact  throws  into  the  Catholic  scale,  for  the  endeavours  to  restore  the 
equipoise,  by  observing,  that  these  remnants  of  faith  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  primitive  traditions.*  Without  these  tnufitions,  doubtless  (and  this 
was  ever  the  Catholic  view,)  faith  would  have  been  lost ;  but  had  they 
not  likewise  found  in  the  breast  of  man  a  point  of  contact  and  a  hold, 
they  could  not  possibly  have  been  preserved.  As  things  merely  extra- 
neous to  man,  they  must  have  soon  been  entirely  forgotten,  and  have 
perished. 

The  union  of  men  in  social  life,  and  the  formation  of  states,  were 
certainly  not  pcesible  without  religion ;  and  this  truth  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact,  that  nations  had  their  divinities,  to  whose  protection  they  com- 
mitted their  commonwealth,  to  whom  they  erected  temples,  and  sent  op 
their  sapplications.  The  nations  manifested  thereby  a  sense  of  th«r 
dependence  on  a  higher  power,  which,  although  it  received  no  worthy 
adoration,  yet  really  guided  and  protected  the  suppliants.  This  indo. 
structibJe  propensity  in  man  to  unite  and  to  associate  with  his  fellow% 
is  at  bottom  eminently  religious,  and  is  an  indelible  proof  of  surviving 
faculties  of  a  higher  kind.  The  man  all  evil  (loftw  mdlut)  woukl  have 
felt  no  social  inclinations,  and  he  and  his  fellows  must  have  annihilated 


•  Ifelaneth.  loci.  tbML  p.  67.  "lUot  mihipcMieliUat  voMralefMiMitiinBiloa 
•liqiiod  eongenitom  jndioiam  §ea  iiuntam  et  tnacolpiani  naturft  mentibus  faominvm, 
ied  kges  acceptoi  k  patribw  et  quasi  per  maaai  tmditai  iubinde  poeteritati.  Ut  de 
civatiane  reraiii«  de  colendo  Deo  docuit  poaierm  Adam :  ae  CaiDum  docnit,  ne  fn-> 
trend  occideret'*  The  Solida  Deelaratio  aaierts  still  more  (f  iz.  p.  630 ;)  but  in  pe». 
feet  coDtndietion  with  itaelf.  It  laja,  that  hmnan  reason  rstains  a  little  spark  of  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  God  (**  notitis»  ilUns  seintiJluUm,  quod  sit  Deus;**)  but  how 
is  this  possible  withoot  a  spaik  of  spiritual  poweis  (*^  sointillula  spiritualram  vJnom  "?) 
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each  other  in  the  saTa^e  conflict,  had,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
a  plurality  of  men  by  possibility  come  into  exidtence.  When  Calvin 
imagined  these  societies, — these  types  of  the  future  Church, — ^to  have 
been  formed  without  religion,  and  without  faith,  and  to  have  sprung  up 
solely  out  of  the  exercise  of  man*6  lower  faculties,  he  proved  himself  ut- 
terly unacquainted  with  their  nature.* 

This  is  especially  exemplified  in  China, — that  empire  of  the  Medium, 
— ^which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  its  primitive  constitution,  was  des* 
tined  to  be  a  real  theocracy.  The  emperor  was  to  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  God,  and  be  His  organ  in  respect  to  the  people,  who  formed  the 
family  of  the  prince.  All  evils  and  calamities,  which  afflict  the  citizens 
of  this  paternal  empire,  are,  according  to  this  principle,  considered  as. 
divinely  inflicted  chastisements  for  disobedience  to  the  invisible  ruler  ; 
and  moral  improvement,  and  recurrence  to  pious  ancestral  simplicity^ 
are  looked  upon  as  the  condition  for  the  renewal  of  the  country's  pros- 
perity. Who  could  suppose  the  spiritual  powers  of  man  to  be  oblitera* 
ted  here,  where  the  religious  view  of  all  existence  is  so  consummate, 
and  is  interwoven  with  the  inmost  vitals  of  the  constitution  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  state  ?  Who  has  ever  read  any  fragments  of  the 
writings  of  the  Chinese  sages,  without  admiring  the  earnest  view  of 
life,  the  excellent  ethical  precepts,  and  the  often  profound  wisdom 
which  they  frequently  exhibit  ?  Doubtless,  Melancthon  would  have 
passed  on  the  virtues  of  Lao-tseu,  Confucius,  and  Mang-tseu,  the  same 
sentence  he  pronounced  on  the  fortitude  of  Socrates,  the  continence  of 
Xenocrates,  and  the  temperance  of  Zeno,^ — ^to  wit,  that  otdy  selfish 
motives  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  qualities,  and  that  hence  they 
should  be  accounted  vices.f  We  undoubtedly  are  not  disposed  to  re- 
vere these  Chinese  or  Greek  sages,  as  pure  patterns  of  virtue,  who,  as 
far  as  they  rested  on  themselves,  could  stand  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  God,  or  to  assert  that  ail  their  endeavours  flowed  from  a  sour^  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  But  the  question  is  not,  whether  any  one,  who 
neither  knows  Christ,  nor  is  penetrated  by  his  light,  nor  strengthened 
by  his  divine  grace,  be  in  and  by  himself  pure  and  just  in  the  eyes  of 
God  ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  fallen  man  be  entirely  corrupted, 
whether  all  which  he  does  and  thinks  be  sin,^  and  be  damnable,^ 

•  Calvin.  Instit  lib.  ii.  e.  9,  f  13,  p.  67. 

t  Melaneth.  loo.  theologr.  p.  SK).  **  Eito  foerit  quedam  in  Socrate  eonatantia,  in 
Xenocrate  castitaa,  in  Zenone  temperantia  •  .  .  non  debent  pro  reria  ▼irtutibus,  aed 
pro  vitiis  haberi." 

t  Melaneth.  1.  e.  **  Negant  tamen  (Pelagiani)  earn  eaw  yira  peceati  originalia,  ut 
omnia  hominnm  opora,  omnea  homiotmi  eonoftw  sint  peceata.** 

^  Calvin.  Inatit  lib.  ii.  e.  8,  foL  93.  Ilio  titlo  of  the  chapter  nua  even  to  the 
«flbet:  *'  Ex  conuptA  hominif  natniA  nihil  niai  dmnndbiU  prodira." 
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whether  he  have  lost  all  moral  and  religious  qualities,  whether  those 
virtues  ought  to  be  considered  as  things  merely  extraneous,  and  in  no 
more  intimate  relation  to  man,  than  wealth  and  corporeal  beauty.* 
This  we  deny,  and  deny  at  the  risk  (not  indeed  very  great  in  our  times,} 
of  this  being  imputed  to  us  as  a  crime,  and  of  our  being  held  up  as  bad 
theologians,  in  the  same  way  as  Philip  and  Melancthon  reproached  our 
noble  ancestors  for  having  introduced  into  the  schools  philosophic  stu« 
dies,  and  recommended  the  reading  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  former 
full  of  presumption  which  he  easily  communicates  to  his  admirers,  and 
the  latter,  in  fact,  teaching  only  the  art  of  contention.f  That  those 
venerable  men  were  yet  capable  of  better  conceptions  and  higher  moral 
exertions,  the  Catholic  deems  a  proof  of  the  surviving  faculties  for  good 
in  the  human  breast.  That  those  conceptions  were  not  pure,  and  those 
exertions  not  perfect,  nay,  very  imperfect,  and  for  the  most  part  posi- 
tively evil,  he  holds  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fall. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  Chinese  to  the  Hindoos.  The  feeling  of 
estrangement  from  God,  and  of  the  deep  degradation  of  humanity,  was 
so  intense  among  the  latter,  that  they  conceived  the  infantine  (and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  intellectual  modes  of  conception 
in  the  youthful  world,  which  in  order  to  preserve  the  pure,  eternal  idea 
of  man  in  God,  ever  imparted  to  it  a  concrete  reality  in  time,)  they 
conceived  the  no  less  infantine  and  amiable,  than  earnest,  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  spirits,  who  on  account  of  their  sins  had  been  by 
God  cast  out  on  the  earth.  Hence,  they  looked  on  all  human  existence 
as  a  period  graciously  vouchsafed  by  God  for  purification  and  purga- 
tion, as  this  is  so  clearly  and  vividly  expressed  in  the  well-known  frag- 
ment  of  HolweH,  and  is  generally  believed  not  only  in  Hindostan,  but  in 
Thibet,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Birmese,  by  the  Siamese,  dec.  This  idea 
is  also  stamped  on  the  civil  life  of  the  Hindoos,  and  is  particularly  per* 
ceptible  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  castes. 

Who  can  possibly,  we  ask,  be  so  painfully  alive  to  this  alienation 
from  God,  without  retaining  in  his  bosom  something  kindred  t6  divinity, 
— ^the  image  of  the  God-head  ?     Were  the  means,  employed  to  attain 


*  Melaaeth.  I.  o.  **  EfiVmdit  antem  hajusmodx  virtutom  umbras  Deis  in  gentes, 
in  impiM  qoosyis  non  alitor  atque  formam,  opes,  et  limilia  dona  largitur."  Thus  'm 
a  manner  porely  mechanical,  so  that  no  higher  spiritual  activity  was  to  be  found. 
MoreoTer,  such  a  view  is  doubtless  consistent,  when  man  no  longer  possesses  ipiritUAl 
ikculties  for  the  exercise  of  virtue. 

t  **  Pteudotheologi  nostri  falsi  cosco  natune  judicio  commendarunt  nobis  pbOoso- 
phica  stuifia.  Quantum  in  Platone  tumoria  est  et  fsatds  ?  Neque  facile  fieri  mihi 
poae  videtor,  quin  ab  iU^  FlatonicA  ambitione^  eontrahat  aliquid  vitii,"  etc. 
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to  the  reunion  with  the  Deity,  mistaken,  they  were  so,  only  because  no 
other  name  is  given  to  us,  whereby  we  can  be  just  before  God,  save  that 
of  Christ  Jesus  alone.  But  in  these  oft  convulsive,  these  most  tragic 
efforts  to  be  united  again  to  God,  lies  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  the 
desire  after  eternal  life  never  obliterated  from  the  breast  <^  man*  Who 
can  look  at  the  temples  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  and  deny  the  Hin« 
does  the  capability  of  religious  feeling  ?  Who  has  ever  reflected  on 
their  doctrine  of  the  present  period  of  humanity, — the  CaK-yuga,  in  its 
relalion  to  anterior  ages,  and  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  deep  sense 
of  the  ever-growing  degeneracy  of  mankind,  which  this  people  hereby 
evinces  ?  Who  has  ever  examined  their  doctrines  on  the  divine  incar* 
nations,  andean  fail  to  recognize  in  them  the  remote  desire  at  least  for 
a  divine  deliverance  from  the  fall  7 — a  desire,  indeed,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  all  antiquity.  If  the  earlier  Indian  theism  often  degenerated 
into  pantMeism,  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  this  in  the  finite  reason  of 
man,  more  and  more  debilitated  by  the  progress  of  sinfulness.  But  that 
no  atheism, — no  consummate  impiety ,^was  openly  avowed,  we  must 
ascribe  to  that  indelible  image  of  God  stamped  on  the  human  soul. 

What  would  a  Luther  and  Melancthon,  a  Mussbus  and  Wigand,  a 
Flacius  and  Hesshuss,  have  replied  to  any  one,  who  had  pointed  to  them 
the  doctrine  of  the  Parsi,  who  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  monstrosity  of  evil,  that  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  its  ex- 
istence in  the  good  creation,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  some  self- 
existent  wicked  principle,  who  eternally  counteracted  the  good  one  ? 
Doth  not  a  tenderer  religious  feeling  lie  here  concealed,  than  in  the 
above-stated  opinion  of  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  that  the  good,  holy 
God  Himself  instigates  to  evil,  and  needs  the  same  for  the  execution  of 
His  designs  ?  If  the  Parsi  confounded  moral  and  physical  evil, — if 
they  did  not  at  least  duly  separate  them, — this  by  no  means  justifies  an 
objection  against  the  judgment  we  have  pronounced ;  for  we  would 
have  only  invited  the  Reformers  to  reflect,  whether  their  doctrine  were- 
better  than  that  of  the  Parsi,  who  were  so  very  differently  circum- 
stanced (for  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Christian  doctrine,)  while  the 
Reformers  contended  against  the  truth,  which  shone  beside  them  in  all 
its  lustre. 

In  the  whole  ancient  work!  we  discern  a  seeking  after  truth.  Let 
us  but  consider  what  that  signifies !  If  none  by  their  own  faculties 
were  enabled  to  discover  it, — for  to  every  creature  must  it  be  com- 
municated,— still  it  was  the  object  of  desire.  The  man  all  evil, — the 
man  who  hath  been  despoiled  of  all  spiritual  powers, — in  whom  the 
likeness  of  God  hath  been  utterly  ^aced, — strives  not  aftier  truth, 
and  cannot  so  strive.     Undoubtedly,  truth  was  but  too  frequently  sought 
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for  in  the  world  of  creatures ;  and  it  was  only  rarely  that  man  coold 
persuade  himself  to  raise  a  look  of  joy  upwards  to  heayen.  But  if  we 
discover  one  such  example  only,  it  can  then  be  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt,  that  man  could  do  so,  when  he  wished,— «and  the  freedom,  even 
of  the  fallen  creature,  is  then  fully  established. 

History  makes  us  acquainted  with  endless  gradations  of  moral  cha« 
lacter,  and  religious  forms.  From  the  most  hideous  depravity,  up  to 
an  affecting  piety,  we  find  living  examples  in  countless  grades ;  and  in 
all  these  do  we  find  no  evidence  of  moral  freedom,  but  merely  of  an 
outward  and  civil  liberty.  Why  was  one  individual,  in  exactly  the 
same  relations,  other  than  his  fellow  man,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point 
of  view  T  In  truth,  if  everything  be  unconditionally  referred  to  God,— 
everything  considered  as  His  deed,  and  evil,  as  well  as  good,  ascribed 
to  Him,  as  the  primary  cause, — then  assuredly  we  shall  find  no  evi- 
dence of  the  truth,  that  man,  even  in  his  fall,  has  retained  bis  freedom, 
and  is  endowed  with  moral  and  religious  faculties,  the  use  whereof  is 
left  to  himself:  then  we  must  cease  to  speak  of  good  and  of  evil,  and 
must  class  the  opinion  of  an  all  holy  God,  and  of  man's  moral  capabili* 
ties,  among  the  dreams  of  fancy. 

History,  accordingly,  confirms  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  iDcontrovertibly  demonstrates,  that  deep  as  his  fall  might  have 
been,  man  lost  not  his  freedom,  nor  was  despoiled  of  the  image  of  God ; 
that  not  all  which  he  thought  and  did,  was  necessarily  sinful  and 
damnable ;  and  that  he  possessed  something  more  than  the  **  mere 
liberty  to  stn,*' — as  the  Lutheran  symbolical  books  assure  us.  More- 
over, it  is  by  no  means  astonishing,  when  we  consider  the  extravagance 
of  the  view,  as  to  the  world  before  Christ,  expressed  in  the  Lutheran 
formularies,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  it  should  have  been  opposed  hy 
another  opinion  equally  extravagant,— an  opinion  which  regards  the 
profoundest  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  mere  heir-looms  of  heathenism : 
or  even,  in  the  mildest  view,  holds  Christianity  to  be  a  natural  result  of 
the  progress  of  our  species,  and  consequently  reveres  paganism,  inde- 
pendently of  man's  fall,  as  a  stage,  necessary  in  itself ,  of  human  civili- 
zation. 

i  vnu— Doctrine  of  the  CalvinistB  on  original  tin. 

In  their  account  of  original  sin  and  itp  consequences,  the  CalvinistB 

did  not  proceed  to  near  such  lengths  as  the  Lutherans.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  asserted  in  more  than  one  respect,  that  the  Reformed  system 
of  doctrine,  as  invented  or  arranged  by  Calvin,  derived  on  many  points 
undeniable  advantages  from  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the  earlier  Re. 
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formers.  Hence  the  more  learned  and  scientific  Calvin  shows  himself 
here  and  there  more  equitable  towards  the  Catholics,  presents  their 
doctrine  at  times  in  a  form  not  quite  so  disfigured  as  his  predecessorsf 
and  on  the  whole  proceeds  with  far  more  calmness  and  circumspection 
than  Luther.  Thus  it  happened*  that,  in  the  same  way  as  Zwingle's 
cold  and  inane  theory  on  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  by  Calvin 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  true  Christian  standard,  so,  in  the  doctrine 
which  now  engages  our  attention,  only  a  slight  removal  from  the  truth 
is  perceptible.  But  this  retrogade  movement,  when  it  occurred, — ^f<Hr 
it  did  not  often  take  place, — was  almost  always  brought  about  at  the 
cost  of  clearness  and  distinctness  of  ideas ;  and  if  the  mitigation  of  a 
too  great  severity  aflTord  pleasure,  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  of 
notions  that  is  substituted,  is  but  the  more  perplexing. 

Even  Calvin  expresses  himself  in  various  ways  respecting  original 
sin  and  its  consequences.  In  some  places  he  says,  the  image  of  God 
has  been  utterly  efikced  from  the  soul  of  man.*  In  other  passages  he 
expresses  the  same  thing  to  the  following  efifect.  ^  Man,"  says  he, 
*'  has  been  so  banished  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  all  in  him  which 
bears  reference  to  the  blessed  life  of  the  soul,  is  extinct  ;f  and  he 
asserts,  that  man  has  received  again  organs  for  the  divine  kingdom  only, 
by  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus.^: 

These  assertions  are,  however,  oppossed  by  other  passages,  in  which 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  divine  image  stamped  on  the  human  soul,  has 
never  been  totally  destroyed  and  obliterated,  but  only  fearfully  dis- 
figured, mutilated,  and  deformed.§ 

The  same  indistinctness,  the  same  vacillation  is  apparent,  when 
Calvin  investigates  in  detail  the  faculties  yet  belonging  to  the  sinful 
and  un regenerated  man :  or  when  he  subjects  to  a  most  comprehensive 
examination  the  principle  of  freedom,  which,  according  to  the  Catholic 
dogma,  survives  even  in  fallen  man.    He  observes,  tl^t  reason  {ratio^ 


*  Calyin.  Initit.  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  n.  13.  **  Denique  ricut  primi  hominiB  defecUoDfi 
deleri  potuit  ex  ejiu  mente  et  animA  imago  Dei,*'  etc. 

t  Calvji.  InrtiL  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  i  13,  p.  86.  *!  Unde  lequitar,  ita  exularo  fc  regno 
Dei,  at  qoscumque  ad  beatam  animfls  vitam  spectant,  in  eo  extincta  sint.** 

X  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  39.  )  3,  p.  355.  •*  Ac  ne  glorietur,  quod  vocanU  et 
nltro  se  ofierenti  saltern  lesponderit,  nullos  ad  audiendum  esK  aares,  nolloa  ad 
Tidendnm  ocuIob  aflinnat  Deus,  nisi  qnos  ipse  fecerit.*' 

i  Calyin.  Inttit.  lib.  i.  c.  15,  f  4,  p.  57.  "  Etsi  demus  non  prorBus  ezinanitam  ac 
deletam  in  eo  fuiese  Dei  imaginem,  sic  tamen  conxipta  fuit*  ut,  quidquid  aupereat, 
horrenda  sit  deformitas.  Ergo  quum  Dei  imago  sit  integra  naturs  humane  pneatan- 
tia,  que  refblait  in  Adam  ante  defectionem,  postea  aio  vitiata  ac  prope  deleta  est,  at 
nihil  ex  roinA,  nisi  confusom,  mutUum,  labeque  infectom  supenit,*'  etc. 
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tttffiBr^cAtf),  and  the  will  (voluntas,)  conld  not  be  eradicated  from  man,  for 
these  faculties  formed  the  characteristic  distinction  between  man  and 
the  brute.*  In  the  circle  of  social  institutions,  of  (he  liberal  and  me* 
chanicaJ  arts,  of  logic,  dialectics,  and  mathematics,  he  accords  to  reason 
(he  had  better  said  understanding)  the  most  glorious  scope^  even  among 
(he  heathens ;  and  takes  occasion  to  indulge  in  a  bitter  sally  against 
that  contempt  of  philosophy,  so  prevalent  among  (he  Protestants  of  his 
day.f  But  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  religious  and  moral  facul- 
ties of  man,  then  the  most  singular  indistinctness  appeara.  As  regards 
the  knowledge  of  God,  he  by  no  means  calls  in  question,  that  some 
truths  Were  found  scattered  even  among  the  nations  unfavoured  with  a 
special  divine  revelation  ;  and  he  seems,  on  that  account,  not  to  approve 
the  opinion  of  a  total  destruction  of  the  spiritual  powers4  But,  then, 
he  destroys  the  hope  which  this  concession  offers,  by  adding,  that  the 
Almighty  had  granted  such  glimpses  in  the  depth  of  night,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  condemn,  out  of  their  own  mouth,  the  men  whom  they  had 
been  imparted  to,  or  rather  forced  on  ;  for  then  they  could  not  excuse 
themselves  as  having  been  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  Lord.§ 

Accordingly,  he  appeara  again  indisposed  to  regard  those  traces  of 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  result  and  property  of  higher  human 
faculties  co-operating  with  God.  Nay,  he  seems  to  look  upon  them  as 
the  consequence  of  some  strange  and  marvellous  influence  of  the  Deity 
upon  certain  men,  for  certain  purposes  ;  and  this  is  the  more  remade* 
able,  as  he  elsewhere  deduces  (he  anxiety  for  a  good  reputation  from 
the  feeling  of  shame,  and  (his  again  from  the  innate  sense  of  justice 
and  virtue,  wherein  the  germ  of  religion  is  already  involved.Q  Thus 
we  see  throughout,  a  sound,  excellent  mind,  struggling  for  the  victory 
with  disordered  feelings,  but,  after  a  short  vigorous  onset  for  the  mas> 
tery,  compelled  to  succumb. 

Nearly  in  the  same  way  he  treats  the  moral  phenomena  of  the  ancient 


»  Ciarin.IiMdt]ib.iLe.9,493,p.86. 

t  L.  e.  $  IS,  foL  88.  **  Pudeatnot  tante  ins^titadiiiii,  in  qnam  noo  ineMeraBl 
^Umici  poeUB,  qui  et  phOotophiam,  et  legw,  et  bonaa  oonea  artea  Deoram  faiventa 
«BBe  eafnfean  acmt.** 

%  h.c  $  13,  fol.  86.  **  Hoe  aema  dicit  Joannei,  Ineeni  adhno  Cenebria  luoera,  aad 
« tenebcis  nan  comprehendi :  qoibiia  Terina  atmrnque  elan  ezprimitar,  in  pervenA  et 
^Bgi^fff  iw  h<Mninia  natmri  mieaie  adhno  acmtillaai  qua  oatendant.  rationale  eaw 
et  a  bnitia  diffisie.*' 

§L.eit.Md«fol-^*  ••PralmitqiiidemilliaDeiHezigiiimidiriiiitetaaBiuBi 
ne  ^gnofantiam  impietati  obtenderant :  et  eoa  interdum  ad  dieenda  i 
qaomm  oonfeanone  ipai  eoovineeTCntar." 

I  L.eit.lib.t.e.  15,n.8. 

11 
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world.  The  Catholics  were  wont  at  tiniee  to  refer  to  men,  like  Caniil« 
losp  and  from  their  lives  to  demonstrate  the  moral  freedom  enjoyed  even 
by  the  heathens,  and  the  remnants  of  good  to  be  found  among  them« 
They  defended»  moreover,  the  proposition,  that  God's  special  grace* 
communicated  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  working  retrospectively, 
and  confirming  the  better  surviving  sentiments  in  the  human  breast, 
is  undeniably  to  be  traced  in  many  phenomena.* 

What  course  does  Calvin  now  pursue  to  explain  such  phenomena  t 
He  observes*  that  it  is  very  easy  to  let  ourselves  be  deceived  by  the 
same,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  corruption,  and  he  does  not  precisely 
deny  the  finer  traces  of  a  moral  spirit*  But,  he  says,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  the  Divine  grace  here  and  there  works  as  an  impediment,  not 
by  its  aid  to  strengthen  and  purify  the  interior  of  roan,  but  mechanically 
l»  prevent  the  otherwise  infallible  outbreaks  of  evil. f 

The  conduct  of  the  good  Camillus  he  accordingly  explains  by  the 
assumption,  that  it  might  have  been  purely  exterior  and  hypocritical, 
or  the  result  of  the  above-mentioned  grace  mechanically  repressing  evil 
in  his  breast,  but  in  no  wise  rendering  him  better  than  his  fellows.^ 
By  such  more  than  mechanical  attempts  at  explanation,  Calvin  shows 
beyond  doubt*  that  when  he  speaks  of  reason  and  the  will  as  undestroyed 
ai^  indestructible  faculties  of  the  soul,  distinguishing  man  from  the 
brute,  he  is  far  from  thinking  that  man  has  preserved  out  of  his  un« 
happy  catastrophe  any  moral  and  religious  j^otcers  tthateter. 

Extravagant,  however,  as  the  judgment  might  be  which  Calvin 
formed  of  unregenerated  man,§  he  yet  did  not  forget  himself  so  far  aa 


*  Constitut.  Unigenitdfl  (Harduin.  Consil.  torn.  zi.  fol.  1635).  ThSm  bill]  rejects, 
in  conaequence,  the  following  CalvinisticoJaiiBenistical  proporitionB :  **Iii.  zxvi. 
Nulls  dantor  {^tin,  nisi  per  fidem.*'  **  N.  xxix.  Kztra  ecdetiam  nolla  eonoeditnr 
gntia.*'    ByfideMt  *'  latth  in  Chmt,"  ii  to  be  undentood. 

t  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  §  2,  fol.  94.    **  Exempla  igritnr  iata  monere  hob  vidcn- 

tor,  nehominis  naturam  in  totum  vitiotam  putemus 9ed  hie  raeeuirae  nobk 

debet,  inter  Ulam  natiine  comxptionem  ease  noonaUum  Dei  gratias  locum,  non  quas 
UIsm  parget,  eed  que  iatoa  oohibeat." 

t  L.  cit.  i  3,  foU  95*    **  Quid  autem,  si  animue  prayua  fuerit  et  contortiu,  qui 

aliud  potiuB  quidvia  quam  rectitudinem  aectatua  eat  7 Quamquam  heec  certissima 

estetfadUimahqjus  qanatioiua  aolatio,  non  eMeiataa  oominunea  natune  dotes,  eed 
apecialea  Dei  graliaa,  quaa  Tarie  et  in  certum  modora  profania  alioqd  hominibua  dia. 


}  Calvin.  Inatit.  lib.  ii.  c.  5,  n.  19.  In  thia  passage  he  says,  in  reference  to  the 
i  who  had  fallen  among  robbers,  whom  the  good  Samaritan  took  pity  on  :  **  Neque 
enim  dhnidiom  homini  vitam  reliqoit  Dei  verbum,  sed  penitua  interiisse  docet,  quan- 
tum ad  beats  vit»  rationem."  The  Catholics  appealed  to  thia  parable,  to  abow  that 
fidlen  man  still  retained  some  vital  powers.    Then  Calvin  proceeda :  ■*  Stet  ergo 
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the  Latherana  When  be  teaches  that  tiie  win  and  the  reasond  exist 
even  after  the  fall,  he  means  thereby  the  faculty  of  fkith,  and  of  the* 
higher  will.  Thoee  passages,  wherein  he  seems  to  deny  this  faculty  to 
fallen  man — and  of  these  there  are  very  many — must  be  corrected  by 
others,  wherein  he  expressly  asserts,  that,  when  he  speaks  of  a  destruction . 
of  the  wil^  be  understands  only  the  really  good  will,  and  not  the  mere 
faculty  of  will  ;•  so  that  the  opinion  of  Victorinus  Strigel,  which* 
was  rejected  by  the  Lutherans,  appears  to  be  precisely  that  of  Calvin. 

Of  concupiscence,  moreover,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
account)  Calvin  entertains  nearly  the  same  notion  as  the  Lutheran 
formularies  profes8,f  only  that  he  is  unwilling  to  use  this  technical' 
word ;  and  hence  we  can  undei^tand  why  in  the  confessions  of  the 
Calvinistic  Churches  it  is  but  very  rarely  employed.^ 

As  regards  the  Calvinistic  formularies,  they  may  be  divided  into 
several  classes ;  since  those  which  were  framed  under  the  immediate 
or  remoter  influence  of  Zwingle,  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  those 
wherein  the  spirit  of  Calvin  breathes.  In  the  Tetrapolitana  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  is  not  specially  treated,  but  is  only  incidentally 
touched  on  under  the  article  of  Justification  :  a  fact,  for  the  explana- . 
tion  whereof,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  later  the  doctrine  of 
Zwingle  on  original  sin. 

The  most  ancient  Helvetic  Confessions  (ii.  and  in.)  express  them- 
selves on  this  head  with  much  caution  and  circumspection,  and  could 
we  be  only  assured  of  their  spirit, — that  is  to  say,  were  we  but  certain 
that  this  their  boasted  peculiarity  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  mo- 
tive which  induced  the  Tetrapolitana  to  take  no  special  notice  of  ori- 


indobia  esta  Veritas,  qa»  nullis  machinnnicntiB  quatefieri  potest;  mentem 
bomiius  »ic  alienatam  pronos  fc  Dei  justitift,  at  nihil  non  impium,  contortmn,  fceduin, 
imponuDt  flagitiosaiii  oonoipiat,  ooneupfseatt  moUatitr :  cor  peeeati  yeneno  ita  penitOi' 
dalibatiiiii,  at  nihil  qnam  eomiptuin  foCorem  dBare  qoeat.'* 

*  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  n.  6.  **  Voluntatem  dloo  abolen,  non  qnatenos  est  TOhintas  i 
qaia  in  hominis  oonversione  integrum  marut,  quod  prim<B  ett  naturtB  :  creari  etiam 
mpam  dieg,  ntn  ut  voluntas  eoot  tncipiatf^sed  ut  vertatur  ex  maid  in  honum,  Haec 
in  aotidimi  a  Deo  fieri  aiBrmo.**  Compere  lib.  i.  c.  5,  n.  16 ;  where  he  allows,  that 
the  good  which  may  happen  thmugJk  us,  may  be  ealled  our  own,  because  the  faculty 
<tf  wiUisom. 

t  I*  e.  lib.  ii.  c.  1,  n.  8.  '*  Nsqoe  enim  natnra  nostra  boni  tantnm  inops  et  vacda 
esl ;  aed  malorani  onmiam  adeo  fertUis  et  ferax.  ut  otiosa  esse  non  possit.  QjA 
dizerunt  esse  concapisoentiaoi,  non  nimis  alieno  verbo  usi  sunt,  si  modo  addcretur 
(quod  minime  eoneeditur  fcplerisqae,  namely,  the  OathoHcs)  quidquid  m  homine  est, 
peeoatnm  est,  ab  iatelleet<i  ad  voluntatem,  ab  anima  ad  caniem  usque,  h*c  ooBi 
cnpiflceati^  inquinatnm  refertoniqae  esse." 

t  Except  in  Article  iz.  of  the  Thtrtj.niae  Aftielee  of  the  Andean  Choreh,  I  dS 
not  leuMmber  to  have  read  it  any  wheie. 
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gfnal  mn, — they  might  call  forth  from  the  Catholic,  expreasions  of  fef' 
feet  saCisfactioD.* 

To  the  Helvetic  Confeesions  we  may  add  that  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  on  every  point  endeavoars  to  avoid  a  tone  of  exag« 
geratioD.f 

The  first  Helvetic  Confession,  (which  however  is  not  ihe  most 
ancient,)  the  Gallic,  Belgian,  and  Scotch  Confessions  on  the  othef 
liand,  unequivocally  express  Calvin's  doctrine,  that  man  is  thoroughly 
and  entirely  corrupted.^  However,  in  these,  as  in  the  writings  of 
Calvin,  we  meet  with  many  indeterminate  and  wavering  expression&r 
II  is  worthy  of  observation,  moreover,  that  the  first  Helvetic  formulary 
pronounces  the  Lutheran  opinion,  that  fallen  man  no  longer  possesses 
the  faculty  of  will  and  knowledge  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be 
llaniehean«$ 

The  following  fact  is  worthy  of  our  attention  :-— 

Evea  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  consider  actual  sins  as  only 


*  Cookm,  Hehret  ii.  o.  ziiL  p.  95.  **  Atqne  hee  lues,  qvam  originalciD  Tocaoti 
gsnus  totum  nc  penr««t,  ut  nullA  ope  ine  filiiu  ijumiciiM)iw  Dei,  nki  divioa  per 
Chri^om,  curari  potuerit.  Nam  bi  quid  bonis  frugis  Bupeniles  est,  vitiie  ooeiriB  a» 
■due  debtlltatum  in  pejus  vergit.  Supercst  enim  mali  vis,  et  nee  rationem  pcrse^uit 
aee  mentin  divinitatem  czcolcrc  sinit.**    What  means  mentis  divinitas  ? 

.  Confees.  Helmet,  iii.  c.  8,  p.  lOS.  ••  Confitemnr,  hominem  ab  initio,  eecundani 
Dai  imagmem,  et  jwtitiam,  ct  naetHmtem  fc  Deo  mtegre  factum.  Est  antem  sua 
^ponte  lapsus  in  peccatum,  per  quern  lapeum  totum  humanum  geoua  comiptum  el 
damnation!  obnuxium  factom  est.  Hmc  natura  nostra  vitiata  est,  ac  in  lantam  pro* 
pensioncm  ad  pcccatom  dcvenh,  ut  nisi  eadcm  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  redintegietar* 
bomo  per  se  nihil  boni  facial,  aut  velit** 

t  ConfeOT.  Anglic,  ait.  a.  p.  189.  •«  Peccatnm  originale  non  est,  ut  fabulantuf 
Magiani,  in  imitatiooe  sUum,  sed  est  iritium  el  depimvatio  natuw  enjuslibet  homiais 
ax  Adamo  natunditer  prqpagrati,  qua  fit,  m  ab  originali  juatitia  quam  JoDginme  dia^ 
let,  ad  malum  sui  nature  propcndeat,  et  caro  semper  adveraus  ^iiitam  ^^^^upitffatj 
ande  in  quoque  nascentium  iram  Dei  atque  damnationem  meietnr." 

t  Confess.  Helvct.  L  c.  viiUix.  p.  15;  Gall.c.  i.-«.  p.  114;  Soot  Art  ni.  p.l46; 
Belg.  e.  xiv.  p.  178.  TTie  Hunjrarian  ConfgssiQn  speaks  not  at  aU  of  original  sin,  jet 
ton  motives  difierent  from  the  TetrapolUatM,  In  lecpect  to  the  diserepanciea  no- 
ticed  in  the  text,  we  find  seveial  in  the  first  UeWetic  Confession,  which  we  cannot 
aow  enter  into,  as  it  would  lead  us  mto  too  many  detaila.  The  Belgian  Confession, 
for  example,  says  that  by  original  ain  man  hath  been  entirely  severed  fiom  God,  and 
jet  in  another  place  it  leaves  him  some  vest^ta  exiWaa  of  the  earlier  gifts  of  divine 
abniUtude.  ' 

4  Confess.  Hdvet.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  19.  ••  Non  sublatos  est  qnidem  homfaii  mteneetna, 
non  erepta  ei  voluntas,  et  prorsua  in  lapidem  vel  tmncum  est  commutatua.*'  P.  91 : 
••  Mantchsi  spoliabant  hominem  omni  actione,  et  velutisaxum  et  Inincum  faciebant:** 
«ords  which,  by  the  eropbyment  of  the  peculiar  Lutheran  exprenrions,  can  refer  only 
It  the  Lnthena  opiniooi. 
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the  manifbstatioDs  of  original  sin-^aa  ihe  gradual  revelation  of  the 
same  in  special  determinate  phenomena.  According  to  them,  alMV 
Adam's  sin  is  the  unique^  the  only  source,  whence  all  sins  flow,  withoat 
ever  ezhaosting  it ;  the  infinite  source,  ever  active  and  stirring  to  find 
an  outlet,  and,  when  that  outlet  is  found,  impatient  to  find  a  new  one,* 

With  reason.  Catholics  were  able  to  reply,  that,  according  tp  this 
view,  all  sins  would  be  necessarily  equal,  since,  according  to  the  maz- 
ims  of  a  false  realism,  the  person  is  considered  as  absorbed  in  nature, 
the  individual  in  universal  being ;  and  the  fiict,  that  not  all  the  uncon- 
verted are  in  a  like  degree  rogues  and  villains,  not  all  fratricides  and 
parricides,  robbers  and  poisoners,  the  Calvinists  can  by  no  means  ei* 
plain  by  the  dififerent  use  of  freedom,  since*  according  to  their  doctrine, 
no  one  posseses  it.  Thus,  observe  the  Catholics,  the  primitive  evil,  ac* 
cording  to  the  maxims  of  Calvin,  progresses  with  a  blind  necessity,  and 
finds  in  every  man  a  ready,  though  servile,  instrument  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  its  most  horrible  deeds.  It  can,  therefore,  be  regarded  only 
as  an  accident,  when  one  appears  as  a  frightful  criminal,  the  other  as 
a  moral  man  :  the  latter  at  bottom  is  as  bad  as  the  former ;  the  sinful- 
ness, alike  in  each,  and  repressible  by  none,  manifests  itself  sometimes 
here,  sometimes  there,  in  more  violent  explosions.  The  first  Helvetic 
Confession  guards  itself  against  these  and  such  like  consequences,  and 
condemns  the  Jovinians,  the  Pelagians,  and  the  Stoics,  who  taught  the 
equality  of  all  sins«t  But  it  can  establish  no  other  difference  of  sins, 
than  that  of  external  manifestation,  according  to  which,  truly,  not  one 
sin  perhaps  is  like  to  the  other.  However,  we  honour  in  this  cautious- 
ness a  sound  feeling — a  welcome  perception  of  that  deep,  indescribable 
abyss  of  error,  out  of  which  the  Reformation  sprang. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Confessions  respecting  wicked  lost 
(eoncupiscetUia,)  we  shall  not  set  forth  at  length,  since  it  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  the  view  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans.  In  respect  to 
the  bodily  death,  this  is  regarded,  as  in  the  Catholic  Church,  to  be  a 
consequence  of  original  sin.  j; 

{  IX. — Zwiiigle*fl  view  of  original  nn. 

To  explain  some  phenomena  in  the  Formularies  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  we  annex  the  doctrine  of  Zwingle  on  original  sin.  This 
Reformer  ventures  on  the  attempt,  not  merely  to  determine  according 

•  ConfeM.  Belg.  c.  zv.  p.  179.  t  Confen.  Helv.  L  e.  viii.  p.  17. 

X  ConfeM.  Belg.  c.  ziv.  p.  178.    **  Quo  morti  coiporen  et  fpiritiuli  obooziuai  ndr 
dtdit.**    Helvet  1.  c.  viii.  p.  17.    •*  Per  mortem  iUqae  intelligimw  non  tsntum  oof- 
i  morlem,**  ete. 
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to  Scriptural  evidence  the  nature  of  man's  hereditary  evil,  but  to  give 
a  psychological  explaoation  of  the  sin  of  Adam — an  attempt  for  which 
he  18  utterly  incompetent,  and  which  is  very  inferior  to  preceding  efforts 
for  the  illustration  of  this  very  obscure  mystery,  nay,  in  reality  explains 
absolutely  nothing,  and  presupposes  original  sin.  In  the  first  place, 
Zwingle  troubles  the  serious  reader  with  a  very  untimely  jest,  when  he 
says,  that  it  was  a  bad  prognostic  for  the  future  married  man,  that  Eve 
.should  have  been  formed  out  of  a  rib  of  the  sleeping  Adam ;  for,  from 
observing  that  her  husband,  during  this  operation,  was  not  awakened 
nor  brought  to  consciousness,  the  thought  naturally  arose  in  her  mind, 
.  that  her  mate  might  be  easily  deceived  and  circumvented  I !  Satan 
now  observed  Eve's  growing  spirit  of  enterprise,  and,  withal,  her  total 
inexperience  in  all  intrigues.  Aiding,  therefore*  her  internal  desire  to 
play  a  trick,  and  her  utter  impotence  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  he 
pointed  out  to  her  the  way  for  deceiving  her  husband,  and  the  result 
was  the  first  sin.  This  man,  sporting  over  sin,  seriously  observes, 
that  from  this  whole  process  of  Satanic  seduction,  and  especially  from 
the  enticements  offered,  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  the  self- love  of 
Adam  was  the  cause  of  his  sin,  and  that  consequently  from  self-love 
flows  all  human  misery.  But  then,  as,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
outward  world,  the  like  can  only  proceed  from  its  like,  so,  since  Adam's 
fall,  all  men  were  born  with  this  self-love,  the  germ  of  all  moral  evil. 
Zwingle  then  proceeds  to  describe  original  sin,  which  in  itself  is  not 
sin,  but  only  a  natural  disposition  to  sin— a  leaning  and  propensity  to 
sin ;  and  endeavours  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  the  following  com- 
parison :  A  young  wolf  has  in  all  respects  the  natural  qualities  of  a 
wolf,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  one,  that,  in  virtue  of  its  innate  ferocity,  would 
attack  and  devour  the  sheep,  though  yet  it  has  not  actually  done  so ; 
«nd  huntsmen,  on  discovering  it,  will  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
4he  old  ones,  for  they  feel  convinced,  that,  on  its  growing  up,  it  will, 
Jike  others  of  its  species,  fall  upon  the  flocks,  and  commit  ravages. 
The  natural  disposition  is  the  hereditary  sin,  or  the  hereditary  fault ; 
the  special  robbery  is  the  actual  sin  growing  out  of  the  former ;  the 
latter  is  sin  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  while  the  former  ought  not 
io  be  considered  either  as  a  sin  or  a^  a  debt.* 

This  account,  while  it  explains  nothing,  is  withal  of  a  genuine  Pro- 


*  Zwin^li  de  peccato  ori^n.  declant  op.  torn.  it.  fol.  117.  ■*  Qaam  ergo  Undcm 
caumin  tarn  impradentts  faeti  aliam  erne  putemus,  quam  amorem  nit  7  etc.  Ha. 
bemuB  nunc  preTaricationia  fontem,  fiktunUf  letltcet  hoc  est  «ai  ipnoi  amorem :  ez 
.boe  manayit  quicquid  uipiam  est  maloram  inter  mortalea.  Hoc  mortauB  jam  homo 
•iiuM  degenena  procreaviwe  nentiqiiam  eoptandos  est:  none  magis,  quam  quod 
ovem  lupus  aut  cormB  cygnum  pariat  • . .  •  Est  ergo  bta  ad  peecandum  amors  sot 
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testant  stamp.  That  it  explains  nothing  is  evident,  from  its  represent- 
ing self-love  as  the  cause  of  Adam's  sin,  which  accordingly  before  his 
fall  lay  concealed  in  him,  and  by  the  mediation  of  Satan  was  only 
introduced  into  the  outward  world.  This  self-love  is  represented  as  the 
effect  of  Adam^s  sin  extending  to  all  his  posterity — as  the  natural  dis- 
position of  all  bis  sons ;  so  that  original  sin  appears  as  a  corruption 
already  innate  in  Adam  ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  not  so  much  as 
inherited  of  Adam,  but  as  implanted  by  God  himself.  But  this  ex- 
planatioQ  also  is  a  genuioe  Protestant  onct  since  it  frankly  and  undis- 
guisedly  holds  up  God  as  the  author  of  sin,  and  looks  upon  all  particular 
actual  sins  as  the  necessary  results, — ^the  outward  manifestations  of  a 
natural  disposition ;  a  disposition  which  is  well  illustrated  by  that  of 
the  young  wolf,  that,  devoid  of  freedom,  is  totally  unable  to  resist  the 
impulse  of  instinct.  Hence,  also,  Zwiogle  with  reason  regards  original 
sin,  not  as  sin,  but  mdy  as  an  evil,  clinging  to  human  nature :  he  its 
however,  chargeable  with  an  inconristency,  in  considering  actual  sins 
to  be  sins,  for  they  are  only  the  necessary  growth  of  a  natural  dispo- 
sition. It  would  have  been  also  more  in  conformity  with  his  above* 
mentioned  principles,  as  to  the  cause  of  evil,  to  have  considered  no 
moral  transgression  as  contracting  a  debt. 

propeniio  peccBtum  originale  t  qam  qnidem  propemio  non  eA  proprie  pecoaUim,  sed 
font  qnidem  et  ingcniiuKi.  Ezeraplum  dedhnus  de  lapo  adhoe  eatulo  ....  Ingenium 
ergo  est  peooatnm  nve  vltinm  originale :  rapina  yero  peccatum,  quod  ez  ingeiiio 
dimaoat,  id  ipeam  peeeatam  actii  eat,  quod  recentiorea  actnale  vacant,  quod  et  pro. 
frid  peecatom  eat.** 
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CHAPTER    III. 

OFPOSTTB   YIBWS   ON  THB   DOCTSINX   OF  JUSTIFICATION. 


§  X.-  General  ■tatement  of  fhe  mode  m  whieh,  aoeordin^  to  the  dlAnnt  Cooft**- 
■QUi  mui  Dooomee  joMBeda 

Thb  different  yiewa,  entertained  respecting  the  fiill  of  man^  must, 
necessarily,  exert  the  roost  decisive  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  his 
regeneration.  The  treatment  of  this  doctrine  is  of  so  much  the  more 
importance  for  us,  and  claims  so  much  the  more  our  attention,  as  it  was 
in  the  pretended  improvement  on  the  Catholic  view  of  man's  justifica* 
tion,  according  to  the  special  observation  of  the  Smaicald  articles,  that 
the  Reformers  placed  their  principal  merit.  They  call  this  subject  not 
only  the  first,  and  the  most  important,  but  that,  without  the  mainte- 
nance whereof^  the  opponents  of  Protestantism  would  have  been  com- 
pletely in  the  right,  and  have  come  victorious  out  of  the  struggle.* 

In  conformity  with  this,  Luther  says,  very  pithily,  in  his  Table-talk^ 
^IfUie doctrine  fall,  it  is  all  over  with  us."  We  shall,  in  the  fifst 
place,  state  generally  the  various  accounts  which  the  opposite  Confes- 
sions give  of  the  process  of  regeneration,  and  then  enter,  with  the 
minutest  accuracy,  into  details. 

According  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  course  is  as  follows : — ^The 
sinner,  alienated  from  God,  is,  without  being  able  to  show  any  merit 
of  his  own,  without  being  able  to  put  in  any  claim  to  grace,  or  to  par- 
doning mercy,  called  back  to  the  divine  kingdom.f 


•  Pan,ii.$  3,cf.  SoLDedar«  iii.p.  653. 

t  Concil.  Trident.  Sees.  vi.  c.  5.  **  Declant  pnsterea,  ipsiue  jusUficationii  exor. 
dium  in  adultii  a  Dei  per  Christum  Jeeum  preveniente  gntm  fumendum  eve,  hoe 
^t,  ab  eJQi  Tocatione,  qna,  nullii  eomm  existentibne  mentis,  Tocantur ;  at,  qm  per 
peccata  a  Deo  ayerai  eiant,  per  ejus  ezcitantem  atqne  adjuvantem  g^F^am  ad  oon- 
Tertendom  se  ad  suam  ipsorum  jnstificationem,  eidem  gniim  libere  assentiendo  et  co- 
operando  disponatnr :  ita  at  tangente  Deo  eor  hominis  per  Spiritas  Saaeti  illomina. 
tiooem,  neqae  homo  ipse  omnino  nihU  agat,  inspirationem  illam  reeipiens,  qoippe  qui 
illam  et  abjiceie  potest,  neque  sine  gratia  Dei  movere  se  adjustitiam  coram  iUo  libera 
sua  Toluntate  poesit  Undo  in  sacris  Uteris,  cum  dicitur, — oonvertimin^ad  me,  et 
ego  ad  Tos  convertar,  libertatis  nostre  admonemur.  Cum  req)ondemus,^Goiiverle 
nos  Domine  ad  te,  et  oonTcrtemor,  Dei  nos  giatia  prwveniri  coofitemor." 
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This  divine  call,  sent  to  the  sinner  for  Christ's  sake,  is  expressed  not 
only  in  an  outward  invitation,  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but 
also  in  an  eternal  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  rouses  the  slumber- 
ing energies  of  man,  more  or  less  sunk  in  the  sleep  of  spiritual  death, 
and  uigee  him  to  unite  himself  with  the  power  from  above,  in  order  to 
enter  upon  a  new  course  of  life,  and  in  order  to  renew  the  communion 
with  God  (preventive  grace.)  If  the  sinner  hearkens  to  this  call,  then 
&ith  in  God's  Word  is  the  first  effect  of  divine  and  human  activity, 
co-operating  in  the  way  described.  The  sinner  perceives  the  existence 
of  a  higher  order  of  things,  and  with  entire,  and  fill  then  uuimagined, 
certainty,  |K)ssesses  the  conviction  of  the  same.  The  higher  truths  and 
promises  which  he  hears,  especially  the  tidings  that  God  has  so  loved 
the  world,  as  to  give  up  his  only -begotten  Son  for  it,  and  offered  to  all 
forgiveness  of  sins,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  shake  the  sidher. 
While  he  compares  what  he  is,  with  what,  according  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  he  ought  to  be ;  while  he  learns  that  so  grievous  is  sin,  and 
the  world's  corruption,  that  it  is  only  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  it  can  be  extirpated,  he  attains  to  true  self-knowledge,  and  is 
filled  with  the  fear  of  God's  judgments.  He  now  turns  to  the  divine 
compassion  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  conceives  the  confiding  hope,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  bis  Redeemer's  merits,  God  may  graciously  vouchsufe  to 
him  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  From  this  contemplation  of  God's  love 
for  man,  a  spark  of  divine  love  is  enkindled  in  the  human  breast,— 
hatred  and  detestation  for  sin  arise,  and  man  doth  penance.* 

Thus,  by  the  mutual  interworking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the 
creature  freely  co-operating,  justification  really  commences.  If  man 
remains  faithful  to  the  holy  work  thus  begun,  the  Divine  Spirit,  at  once 
sanctifying  and  forgiving  sins,  communicates  all  the  fulness  of  His 
gif^s, — pours  into  the  hesrt  of  man  the  love  of  God,  so  that  he  becomes 
disentangled  from  the  inmost  roots  of  sin,  and,  inwardly  renewed,  leads 
a  new  and  virtuous  life« — that  is  to  say,  becometh  really  just  in  the 
sight  of  God, — ^performeth  truly  good  works, — the  fruits  of  a  renovation 
of  spirit,  and  sanctification  of  feeling, — goeth  from  righteousness  on  to 
righteousness,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  present  religious  and  moral 

*  L.  e.  o.  ri.  **  Disponuntur  ad  ipMun  jwtitiam,  dom  ezcitati  diyfaiA  j^tiA  et 
sdjnti,  fidem  ex  auditu  CGnoipientM,  libera  moTentur  in  Denm,  credentes  vera  eno, 
que  diTUiittii  revelata  et  piomuM  lant,  atqoe  illud  imprunis,  a  Deo  juatificari  impiom 
per  gntiam  ejus,  per  redemptiooem,  qae  eat  in  Christo  Jeiu,  et  dum  peccatores,  m 
intelligentea,  a  divine  jostitie  timore,  quo  utiliter  concutiuntur,  ad  oonBiderandam 
Dei  miaericordiam  m  confertendo  in  npeia  eripmtur,  fidentea  Deum  nbi  propter 
Chrietum  propitium  fore,  iJlamque,  tanquam  omnia  justitie  fontem,  diligpere  inci. 
piant,  ao  propteiea  moventur  adveriui  peceata  per  odium  aliqood  et  deteatatiooem," 
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qnalities,  arqaired  tbrouirh  the  iitiinite  merits  of  Chrkt,  and  hia  Roly 
Spirit,  he  is  rewarded  with  celestial  happiness  *  However,  without  a 
special  revelation,  the  just  man  possesses  not  the  unerring  certainty 
that  he  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  elect.  * 

The  Lutheran  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  follows :  When  the 
sinner  hath  been  intimidated  by  the  preaching  of -the  law,  which  he  is 
conscious  of  not  having  fulfilled,  and  hath  been  brought  to  the  brink  of 
despair,  the  Gospel  is  announced  to  him,  and  with  it  the  solace  admi- 
nistered,— ^that  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  upon  him  the 
sins  of  the  world.  With  a  heart  stricken  with  fear  and  terror,  he  grasps 
at  the  Redeemer's  merits,  through  faith,  which  alone  justifieth.  God, 
on  account  of  Christ's  merits,  declares  the  believer  just,  without  his 
bemg  so  in  fact :  though  released  from  debt  and  punishment,  he  is  not 
dmvered  from  sin  (original  sin  ;)  the  inborn  sinfulness  still  cleaves  to 
the  just,  though  no  k>nger  in  its  ancient  virulence.  If  it  be  reserved  to 
faith  alone,  to  justify  us  before  God,  yet  faith  is  not  alone  :  on  the  con- 
trary, sanctification  is  annexed  to  justification,  and  faith  manifests  itsdf 
in  good  works,  which  are  its  fruits.  Justification  before  God,  and  sanc- 
tification, must  not  by  any  means,  however,  in  despite  of  their  close 
connexion,  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  thing ;  because 
this  would  render  impossible  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  of  salvation,  which  is  an  essential  property  of  Christian  faith. 
Lastly,  the  whole  work  of  regeneration  is  God's  doing,  alone,  and  man 
acts  a  purely  passive  part  therein.  God's  act  doth  not  only  precede 
the  workings  of  man,  as  if  this  could,  or  ought  to  follow  ;  as  if  the  lat- 
ter co-operated  with  the  former,  and  so  both  together  ;  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  exclusively  active,  in  order  that  to  God  alone  the  glory  may 
accrue,  and  all  pretensions  of  human  merit  be  rendered  impossible.f 


^  L.  c.  c.  yii.  *'  Hanc  dispotitionem,  sea  prepantionein,  juttifieatio  ipsa  eonaefjiiitiir, 
que  non  eat  aola  peccatorum  remisio,  aed  et  sanctificatio  et  renoyatio  interimna  homi- 
xa%  per  voluntariam  auaceptionem  gratiaB  et  doaoram,  unde  homo  ez  bjuato  fit  juatua, 

et  ex  inimico  amicua,  ut  ait  haeres  aecundum  spem  yite  eterne Ejoadem  sane- 

tissimflB  passionia  merito  per  Spiritum  aaoctum  caritaa  Dei  diffunditur  in  cordibaa 
eorani,  qai  jnatificantur,**  etc. 

t  Solid,  declar.  t.  de  lege  et  Erang.  ^  6,  p.  678.  **  Peocatorum  cognitio  ez  lege 
eat.  Ad  salutarem  veto  conTeraioQem  ilia  potiitentia,  que  tantum  contritionera  babet, 
non  anflScit :  aed  neceaae  eat,  ut  fidea  in  Cbriatam  aecedat,  cnjua  meritem,  per  dolciaai* 
mam  et  cunaolationia  plenam  Erangelii  doctrinam,  omnibna  reaipiBcentibua  peeeatoii- 
bus  offertur,  qui  per  legia  doctrinam  perterriti  et  prostrati  amit.  Eyaagelien  enim  re* 
miflsionem  peccatoram  non  aecoria  mentibna,  aed  pertorbatia  et  Tere  poeoitentibiia 
annuntiat.  Et  ne  contritio  et  terrorea  legia  in  deaperationem  tertantar,  opoa  eat 
pradfcatione  Evangelii:   nt  ait  poBiiitentia  ad  aalotem.**     Apolog.  it.  ^46,  p.  67: 
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The  Calvinttts,  though  with  some  differences,  agree  in  the  main 
with  the  disciples  of  Lather.  Calvin  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Reformers 
of  Wittemburg,  for  having  ascribed  to  the  law,  alone,  the  property  of 
exciting  a  sense  of  sin,  and  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  He  thinks,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  divine  mercy,  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  the  sinner  is 
made  attentive  to  his  reprobate  state, — so  that  repentance  follows  on 
faith.* 

That  the  severe  remark  of  Calvin  at  the  passage,  where  he  states  the 
relation  between  faith  and  repentance,  to  wit,  that  those  understood 
nothing  of  the  essence  of  faith,  who  conceived  this  relation  other  than 
himself,  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  foundation,  nor  based  on  an  empty 
spirit  of  controversy,  we  shall  clearly  prove  later,  when  it  will  be  shown, 
that,  with  Calvin,  repentance  bears  a  very  different  signification  from 
the  terror  caused  by  sin,  in  the  Lutheran  system ;  and,  that  according 
to  the  former,  justification  and  sanctification  appear  in  a  more  vital 
connexion. 

More  important  still  is  the  departure  of  the  Calvinists  from  the  Lu- 
theran formularies,  by  their  assertion,  that  it  is  only  in  those  elected 
from  all  eternity,  that  the  Deity  worketb  to  justification  and  to  regene- 
ration. On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutherans,  like  the  Catholics,  reject 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  Finally,  the  Calvinists  lay  a 
still  more  violent  stress  on  the  certainty,  which  the  believer  must  have 
of  bis  future  happiness. 

It  follows,  accordingly,  that  we  must  treat  in  succession,  first,  the 
distinctive  doctrines  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  God  and  of  man,  in 
the  affair  of  regeneration ;  secondly,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ; 

**  Fides  31a,  de  qui  loquimor,  •ztstit  in  pcsnitantiA,  hoe  est,  eoncipitur  in  tenonbot  con- 
•cientie,  que  sentit  iram  Dei  advenut  nostra  peccata  et  querit  remissioDem  peccatp- 
ram,  et  liberari  a  peccato.**  Apolog.  it.  de  justit.  ^  26,  p  76 :  **  Igitur  sol  A  fide  justi- 
ficamor,  intelligendo  jnstificationem,  ex  injusto  justum  effici  sea  regenerari."  4  19,  p. 
73  :  **  Nee  poasunt  acquiescere  perterrefacta  corda,  si  sentire  debent  se  propter  opera 
propria,  ant  propriam  dilectionem,  aat  legia  impletionem  placere,  quia  heret  in  came 
peccatunu  quod  semper  accusat  nos.*'  ^  25,  p.  25 :  **  Dilectio  etiam  et  opera  sequi 
iidein  debent,  qnare  non  sic  ezcluduntor,  ne  sequautur,  sed  fiducia  meriti  dilectionie 
aut  operum  in  justificatione  ezcluditur.*' 

*  Calrin.  Instit.  lib.  iii  c.  3,  ^  1,  fol.  209.  '*  Prozimns  autem  a  fide  ad  peenitentiam 
erit  transitus :  quia  hoc  capite,  bene  cognito,  melius  patebit,  quomodo  soU  fide  et  mexA 
▼enii  justificetur  homo,  ne  tamen  a  justitis  imputations  separetur  realis  (ut  ita  loquar) 
TitflB  sanctitas :  poenitentiam  vero  non  modo  fidem  continue  subsequi,  sed  ez  ea  nasci 
eztra  eontroyersiam  esse  debet.  Quibus  autem  videtur,  fidem  potius  praecedere 
poenitentis,  quam  ab  ips4  manari  Tel  proferri,  tanquam  fructus  ab  arbors,  nunquam  ejus 
▼is  fait  cognita,  et  nimium  levi  argumento  ad  id  sentiendum  moTentur.*' 
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thirdly,  the  differences  in  the  notion  of  justification ;  fourthly«  those 
respecting  faith ;  fiHhlyv  those  touching  works ;  and  sixthly*  those  in 
respect  to  the  certainty  of  salvation.  When  these  points  shall  haire 
been  first  gone  through  in  detail,  then  comprehensive  reflections  on 
the  nature  and  deeper  signification  of  this  opposition  between  the  Con- 
fessions, in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  will  follow  in  a  more 
intelligible,  as  well  as  instructive  form.  Then  he  who,  after  a  general 
view,  would  not  have  suspected  any  practical  or  theoretical  differences, 
important  enough  to  occasion  an  ecclesiastical  schism,  will  clearly  see» 
that  the  Catholic  Church  could  not  possibly  exchange  her  primitive 
doctrine  for  the  new  opinion  ;  nay,  could  not,  even  by  any  possibility, 
tolerate  in  her  bosom  the  two  opposite  views.  The  minute  investiga- 
tion of  particulars  will  bring  out,  in  the  clearest  light,  those  divergen- 
ces of  opinion,  which,  in  a  general  survey,  may  be  easily  overlooked ; 
and  in  the  considerations  which  we  have  announced,  we  will  clearly 
establish  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  the  two  doctrines  in  one  and 
the  same  system  ;  and  will  point  out  the  momentous  interests,  which 
the  Catholics  defended  in  the  maintenance  of  their  dogma. 

i  n.— Of  the  relation  of  the  operation  of  God  to  that  of  man,  in  the  work  of  regene- 
ratioo,  according  to  the  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran  •jratema. 

According  to  Catholic  principles,  in  the  holy  work  of  regeneration 
we  find  two  operations  concur — the  Divine  and  the  human ;  and  when 
this  work  succeeds,  they  mutually  pervade  each  other,  so  that  this  re- 
generation constitutes  one  theandric  work.  God's  holy  power  pre- 
cedes, awakening,  exciting,  vivifying  ; — man,  the  while,  being  utterly 
unable  to  merit,  call  forth,  or  even  desire,  that  divine  grace ;  yet  he 
must  let  himself  be  excited,  and  follow  with  freedom.*  God  offers  his 
aid  to  raise  the  sinner  after  his  fall ;  yet  it  is  for  the  sinner  to  consent, 


*  Concil  Trident.  Seei.  ti«  c.  ▼ "  ut,  qoi  per  peccata  a  Deo  aTcrti  erant, 

per  ejuB  excitantem  atque  adjayantem  gratiaoi  ad  convertendum  se  ad  luam  ipeoram 
juBtificatioDem,  eidem  gratis  libere  assentiendo  et  co-operando,  diiponantor,  ita  ut, 
tangente  Deo  cor  bominis  per  Spiritut  Sancti  iUuminalionem,  neqae  homo  ipse  omnino 
nihil  agat,  inapirationem  iUam  recipiens,  quippe  qai  iliam  et  abjicere  potest,  neque 
tamen  ftine  gratia  Dei  moTere  se  ad  justitiam  coram  illo  libera  sua  Tolantate  possit. 
Unde  in  sacris  Uteris  cum  dicitur^-'ConTertimini  ad  me,  et  ego  conyertar  ad  tos,  Uber- 
tatis  Dostre  admooemur.  Cum  respondemus, — converte  noa  Domine  ad  te,  et  con- 
vertemur,  Dei  nos  gratia  proveniri  con6temur  "  Can.  iv.  "  Si  quis  dizerit,  libenim 
arbitrium  a  Deo  motum  et  ezcitatum  nihil  co^perari  assentiendo  Deo  excitanti  atque 
TOcaiiti,quo  ad  obtinendam  jastificationis  gratiam  se  dtsponat  ac  prepare),  neque  posse 
dissentire,  si  yelit,  sed  velut  inanime  qnoddam  nihil  onmioo  sgere,  mereque  passive  se 
habere,  anathema  sit/' 
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hnd  to  receive  that  aid.  By  accepting  it,  he  is  accepted  by  the  DiviDe 
Spirit ;  and  through  his  faithful  co-operation,  he  is  exalted  again  gra^ 
dually  (though  never  completely  in  this  life)  to  that  height  from  which 
he  was  precipitated.  The  Divine  Spirit  worketh  not  by  absolute  ne* 
cessity,  though  he  is  urgently  active :  His  omnipotence  suffers  human 
freedom  to  set  to  it  a  boundi  which  it  cannot  break  through,  because  an 
unconditional  interference  with  that  freedom  would  bring  about  the 
annihilation  of  the  moral  order  of  the  worlds  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
hath  founded  on  liberty.  With  reason^  therefore,  and  quite  in  confor** 
mity  with  her  inmost  essence,  hath  the  Church  rejected  the  Janscnis* 
tical  proposition  of  Quesnel,  that  human  freedom  must  yield  to  the 
omnipotence  of  God.*  This  proposition  involves,  as  an  immediate 
consequence,  the  doctrine  of  God's  absolute  predestination  ;  and  asserts 
of  those  who  attain  not  unto  regeneration,  that  they  are  not  the  cause 
of  their  own  reprobation,  but  that  they  have  been  absolutely  cast  off*  by 
the  Deity  Himself ;  for  a  mere  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit  would 
have  moved  their  free-will  to  faith,  and  to  holy  obedience. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  the  above-stated  doctrine  of  the  Catho* 
lie  Church,  is  determined  by  her  view  of  original  sin ;  for,  had  she  as- 
serted that  an  utter  extirpation  of  all  germs  of  good,  a  complete  anni- 
hilation of  freedom  in  man,  had  been  the  consequence  of  his  fall,  she 
then  could  not  have  spoken  of  any  co-operation  on  his  part,  of  any  fa« 
culties  in  him  that  could  be  excited,  revivified,  and  supported.  Man, 
who  in  this  case  would  have  lost  all  affinity,  all  likeness  unto  God, 
would  no  longer  have  been  capable  of  receiving  the  Divine  influences 
towards  the  consummation  of  a  second  birth  ;  for  the  operation  of  God 
would  then  have  found  in  him  as  little  response,  as  in  the  irrational 
brute. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evidenti  from  the  Lutheran  representation 
of  original  sin,  that  the  Lutherans  could  not  admit  the  co-operation  of 
man :  and  the  reason  wherefore  they  could  not,  is  equally  obvious ; 
namely,  because,  according  to  them,  the  hereditary  evil  consists  in  an 
obliteration  of  the  Divine  image  from  the  humian  breast ;  and  this  is 


*  The  CoDstitiition  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  (Apud  Hard.  Concil.  torn.  zi.  Ibl.  143,)  re- 
jects the  proportion,  No.  u.  "  Interiori  gratie  in  statu  nature  lapss  nunquam  le- 
■istitur  ;**  and  the  Constitution  Unigenitus  (  Hard.  1.  c  fol.  1634|)  No.  xiii.  "  Quando 
Dens  Tult  animam  salfam  facere,  et  cam  tangit  interiori  gratis  sue  maoa,  nulla  yoIuh- 
tas  ho^ana  ei  resistit.**  No,  xvi.  *'  Nnlle  sunt  illecebre,  que  non  cedant  illecebris 
gratis :  quia  nihil  resistit  oronipotenti  "  No.  xix.  "  Dei  gratia  nihil  aliud  eat,  quam 
•jus  omnipotens  voluntas :  haac  est  idea,  quam  Deui  ipse  nobis  tradit  in  omnibus  suis 
Scripturis.**  No.  zx.  **  Vera  gratis  idea  est,  quod  Deus  vult  sibi  a  nobis  obedixi  et  ob^ 
ditnr,  imperat  et  omnia  finnt,  loquitur  tanquam  domiDus,  et  omnia  sibi  sobmissa  sunt.** 
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preciaely  the  faculty  capable  of  cooperating  with  God.  Accordingly^ 
they  teach,  that  inan  remains  quite  passive,  and  God  is  exclusively  ac« 
tive.  Even  so  early  as  the  celebrated  disputation  at  Leipsig,  Luther 
defended  this  doctrine  against  Eck,  and  compared  roan  to  a  saw,  that 
passively  lets  itself  be  moved  in  the  hand  of  the  workman.  Afterwards 
he  delighted  in  comparing  fallen  man  to  a  pillar  of  salt,  a  block,  a  clod 
of  earth,  incapable  of  working  with  God**  It  may  be  conceived,  that 
not  only  was  such  a  doctrine  necessarily  revolting  to  Catholics,  but 
that  even  among  Luther's  disciples,  who,  in  the  first  unreflecting  ex* 
citement  of  feelings,  had  followed  him,  a  sound  Christian  sense,  rallying 
by  degrees,  must  offer  resistance  to  such  errors.  In  Melancthon's 
school,  more  enlightened  opinions  spread ;  and  his  followers,  after 
Luther's  death,  had  even  the  courage  openly  to  defend  them.  Pfeffin- 
ger,f  and,  after  him*  the  above-named  Victorinus  Strigel^  arose ;  but 
their  power  went  no  further  than  to  occasion  a  struggle,  wherein  they 
succumbed.  Luther's  spirit  gained  so  complete  a  victoryi  that  his 
views,  nay  his  very  expressions,  were  adopted  into  the  public  formula- 
ries. § 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  citing  a  passage  from  Plank,  which  states 
the  opinion  of  Arnsdorf,  on  the  nature  of  God's  operation  in  respect  to 
man, — an  opinion,  which  was  put  forth  amid  the  synergistic  controver- 
sies.  Nicholas  von  Arnsdorf  said  :  ^^By  his  will  and  speech,  God 
worketh  all  things,  with  all  creatures.  When  God  wills,  and  speaks, 
stone  and  wood  are  carried,  hewn,  and  laid,  how,  when  and  where  He  will. 
Thus,  if  God  wills,  and  speaks*  man  becomes  converted,  pious  and  just. 
For,  as  stone  and  wood  are  in  the  hand  and  power  of  God,  so,  in  like 
manner,  are  the  understanding  and  the  will  of  man  in  the  hand  and 
power  of  God  ;  so  that  man  can  absolutely  will  and  choose  nothing,  but 
what  God  wills  and  speaks,  either  in  grace  or  in  wrath."||     Who  will 

*  Luther  in  Genes,  c.  ziz.  **  In  spiritualibus  et  divinis  rebus  quaa  ad  animie  sala. 
tern  spectant,  homo  est  instar  status  salis,  in  quam  uxor  patriarchce  Loth  est  con. 
versa,  imo  est  similis  trunco  et  lapidi,  statuas  vitA  carenti,  qus  neque  oculoram,  ons, 
ant  ttUorum  sensuum  cordisque  usum  habet.** 

t  Ffeffinger  piopositiones  de  libeiu  arbitrio.  Lips.  1555, 4.  Compare  Plank,  lib. 
oit  p.  567. 

t  Plank,  lib.  eit.  p.  584. 

4  Solid  declar.  ii.  de  lib.  arbitr.  i  43,  p.  644,  ad  conyenionein  snam  pronos  nibfl 
eonferre  potest."  §  20,  p.  635.  **  Prasterea  eacne  litene  hominis  oonversioneni,  fidcm 
in  Christum,  legenerationem,  renovationem ....  simpliciter  wli  divine  operationi  et 
Spiritui  Bancto  adscribunt."  On  the  comparison  of  man  with  a  stone,  and  so  forth, 
see}  16,  p.  633,  §43.  p.  644. 

n  Plank,  History  of  the  rise,  the  changes,  and  the  formation  of  the  Protestant 
system  of  doctrine,  toL  iv.  p.  708. 
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not  here  see  the  remarkable  iaflirancey  which  Luther's  theoryt  touchiag 
the  mutual  relation  between  the  divine  and  the  human  operations,  con« 
Bidered  in  themselves,  and  even  independently  of  the  fall,  has  exerted 
on  this  article  of  belief?  God's  wrath,  thought  Nicholas  von  Arnsdorf, 
forces  one  person  to  evil,  in  the  same  way  as  His  grace  absolutely  de- 
termines another  to  good*  So  much  doth  the  human  mind  find  itself 
constrained  to  reduce  to  general  laws,  that  special  relation  between 
God  and  man,  which  was  revealed  by  the  redemption  of  Christ  Jesus* 
Remarkable  is  the  subterfuge,  which  the  Formulary  of  Concord  saw 
itself  forced  to  adopt,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  men  to  hear  preaching,-^ 
a  subterfuge  which  of  itself  shoukl  have  convinced  its  authors,  how  er« 
roneous  ww  the  doctrine  which  they  inculcated.  For  as,  accqrding  to 
their  view,  man  on  his  part  can  contribute  nought  towards  justification, 
as  he  pooseases  not  even  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  Divine  influences, 
and  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  every  trace  of  similitude  to  his 
Maker,  is  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  union  with  God,  what  blame 
could  be  uttered,  and  what  reproaches  made,  if  any  one  remained  oh* 
durate,  whan  it  depended  on  God  alone  to  remove  that  obduracy  ? 
What  blame  was  yet  possible,  when  ^ny  one  was  disinclined  to  read  the 
Bible,  or  obstinately  resisted  hearing  the  evangelical  sermon,  which  was 
laid  down  by  the  Reformers,  as  the  condition  for  receiving  the  Divine 
Spirit  7  To  be  asked  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  must  certainly  seem  to  one* 
devoid  of  all  spiritual  qualities  and  susceptibilities,  as  the  most  singular 
demand, — not  less  singular  than  if  he  were  asked  to  prepare  for  flying ;. 
nay,  more  singular,  for  in  the  latter  case  he  could  understand  the  pur- 
port of  the  demand,  while,  in  default  of  every  spiritual  organ  for  under- 
standing the  sermon,  he  could  not  even  comprehend  what  was  the  pro- 
posed design  :  he  might  conjecture,  indeed,  that  it  was  intended  to  pass 
a  joke  on  him  !  The  Formulary  of  Concord  can  say  nought  else  than, 
that  man  hath  still  the  power  to  move  from  one  place  to  another  ;  he 
still  possesses  outward,  though  no  inward,  ears ;  his  feet  and  his  exter- 
nal ears  he  need  only  exert,  and  the  consequences  he  must  attribute  oiilf 
to  himself^  if  he  fail  todo  sfK  So  must  the  feet  supply  the  place  of  the 
will,  wbich,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  has  yet  survived  the 
fail ;  the  ears  discharge  the  fnnettoos  of  reason  -,  and  the  body  under^ 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  mind."* 

*  The  Solida  Declaratio  ii.  (de  lib.  aibit.  f  19,  p.  636,)  allows  man  still  the  '*  lo. 
comotiTam  potentiam"  seu  externa  membra  regera.  $  33,  p.  640.  **  Non  ignoramw 
antem  et  enthuaiaatas  et  epicureoa  pii  h&c  de  impotentia  et  malitia  naturalis  liberi  ar- 
bithi  doctrina,  quit  coDyeraio  et  regeneratio  nostra  sofi  Deo,  nequaquam  autem  nostris 
Ttribus,  tribuitur,  impie,  turpiter  et  maligne  abuti.  Et  multi  impii  illoram  sermonibus 
offtiOflt  atque  depravati,  dissoluU  et  fori  fiont,  atque  omnia  pietalis  ezercitia,  orationem, 
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In  general,  the  Reformers  were  unable  to  succeed  in  finding,  in  their 
system,  a  tenable  position  for  the  idea  of  human  responsibility ,<-^-an  idea 
not  to  be  effiiced  from  the  mind  of  man,  and  whereon  Kant  established 
what  he  deemed  the  only  possible  proof  of  the  existence  of  €rod.  They 
observe,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  roan  can  repel  the  Divine  influx 
ence,  though  he  cannot  co-operate  with  it ;  whereby,  they  think,  his 
guilt  is  sufficiently  established.  But  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  in 
question  is  unsatisfactory,  because  every  man  can  only  resist ;  since  all 
are  m  a  like  degree  devoid  of  freedom,  and  of  every  vestige  of  spiritual 
faculties.  The  explication  of  the  fact,  that  some  become  just,  and 
others  remain  obdurate,  can  be  sought  for,  not  in  man,  but  in  God  only, 
»-~whom  it  pleases  to  remove  in  one  case,  and  to  let  stand  in  another, 
the  obstacle  which  is  the  same  in  all ! 

At  least,  we  cannot  at  all  see,  how  it  would  cost  the  Almighty  a 
greater  exertion  of  power,  to  supply  among  some,  rather  than  among 
others,  the  spiritual  faculties  that  are  wanting:  for,  all  are  herein 
equally  passive.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  the  non-co-operation  of 
man,  which  rests  on  the  original  theory  of  Luther  and  Melancthout 
touching  the  absolute  passiveness  of  the  created  spirit  towards  its  Cr^ 
ator,  finds  only  in  this  theory  its  metaphysical  basis,  and  presuppose.^ 
accordingly,  absolute  predestination,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  syner- 
gistic controversies,  was  embraced  by  the  most  consistent  Lutheran  the« 
ologians,  Flacius,  Hesshuss,  and  others,*  while  the  Formulary  of  Coin 
cord  sacrificed  to  a  better  feeling  the  harmony  of  its  own  system.f 

Proceeding,  now,  to  the  task  of  more  nearly  determining  what  is  the 
work  of  regeneration,  which  the  exclusively  active  Spirit  of  God  hath 
to  achieve,  we  can  discover  nought  else  but  that  the  religious  and  moral 
qualities, — ^the  faculty  of  faith  and  of  will,  which  had  been  lost  through 
Adam's  fall, — must  be  inserted  anew  in  the  defective  spiritual  organi* 
cation  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  inward  ears  be  replaced.     While,  there* 


ncrum  lectionem,  pias  meditationes  remiflw  tractant  aut  promu  neg^Ugunt,  ae  diemit, 
^Quondoquidexn  propriia  saia  nataraliboi  Tiriboa  ad  Deam  wae  oonveitare  nequeant, 
perreeUiroa  ao  in  ilia  wok  adveraoa  Deom  eontumaoiA,  aut  ezpectaturoi,  doneo  a  Deo 
Tiolenter,  et  centra  suam  ipaorum  Toluntatem  convortantur,"  etc.  i  39,  p.  642. 
**  Dei  verbum  homo  etiam  nondom  ad  Deum  convenuB,  nee  renatua,  extemia  aoribns 
andire  aut  legore  potest.  In  ejuamodi  enim  eztemia  rebus  homo  adhac,  etiam  post 
lapsmn,  aliquomodo  Uberom  arbitrium  habet,  at  in  ipsius  poteatate  sit  ad  ccstua  pobli. 
cos  ecclesiaaticos  accedere,  Yerbum  Dei  audiie,  vel  non  uudire.** 

•  Plank,  loc.  cit  vol.  it.  p.  794,  707. 

f  Solid,  declar.  p.  644.    **  Etsi  autcm  Dominua  hominem  non  cojrit,  ut  converla. 

tor  (qui  enim  semper  Spiritui  Sancto  resistant ii  non  convertuntar),  attamen 

tiahit  DeoB  hominem,  qoem  convertere  decreyerit.** 
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tore^  according  to  the  Catholic  system,  the  first  operation  of  God 
flists  in  the  resuscitation,  excitement,  higher  tuning,  strengtheningy  and 
gforification  of  these  faculties,  it  is,  according  to  the  Lutheran  system^ 
to  exert  itself  in  a  new  creation  of  the  same.  In  this  way,  we  can  no* 
derstand,  in  some  degree,  the  remark  in  the  Formulary  of  Coneordi 
that,  in  the  further  progress  of  regeneration,  man  co-operates  with  Crod, 
not  indeed,  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  being,  but  only  through  his  reno- 
vated parts, — through  the  new  divine  gift, — the  remaining  portion  of 
his  being, — the  mere  natural  man,  who  had  come  down  from  that  earbor 
atate  of  alienation  from  God^ — being  nerer  active  for  the  kingdom  of 
Ood/  Moreover,  by  this  doctrine,  the  identity  of  consciousnen  is 
destroyed ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  the  m«in,  new-bom  or  newly  cr6a>- 
ted,  can  recognize  himself  to  be  the  same, — at  least  it  is  not  easy  far 
htm  to  do  so,  unfess  he  stands  heforo  the  mirror,  and  perceives  to  hit 
contentment,  that  he  has  ever  the  same  nose,  and  consequently  is  th0 
same  person  as  heretofore.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  repentaace  caa 
be  possible ;  for  the  new-created  faculties  wiU  have  difficulty  to  repent 
for  what  they  have  not  perpetrated ;  and  the  old  cannot  repent,  fof  the 
divine  is  not  within  their  competence. 

Here,  we  may  remark,  that,  by  the  Lutheran  doctrine  here  stated, 
the  reproach  which  its  professors  so  perpetually  urge  against  the  Ca* 
tholic  tenet,  to  wit,  that  it  is  Pelagian,  receives  its  cxplanation.f  In 
truth,  we  discover  everywhere  we  might  almost  say,  an  intentional 
misrepresentation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine :  and  Melancthon,  in  this, 
surpasses  Luther  himself.     Want  of  solid  historical  information  had  an 


*  Solid,  deelar.  ii.  de  lib.  prbitr.  §  45,  p.  645.  **  Ez  hit  eontequitv,  quAOi  primiim 
flpiritos  Saoef  US,  per  verbam  et  meramenta,  opuui  raiun  regenerationis  et  renovatiooiB 
in  nobis  inehisTeric  «piod  reveratunc  perviriutem  SpiritusSaxictico-operariposnmiif, 
«fi  debeaiDUS,  quamvis  malta  adbuc  infirmitas  concurrat.  Hoc  vero  ipsum,  quod  co- 
opcramur,  nun  ez  nostris  camalibus  et  naturalibus  yiribus  est,  sed  ex  novis  illis  yiribui 
et  donist  qua  Spiritus  Sanctus  in  conyersione  in  nobis  inchoavit.**  This  decision,  of 
necesBitr,  presupposes  the  opinion,  that  the  faculty  lost  throufph  origmal  sfai,  and  re- 
MfTing  in  regeneration,  can  be  no  meie  quality  of  the  human  spirit  It  is'the  higlMr 
feonlt/  of  will  and  of  knowledge,  if  the  passage  cited  is  to  bear  any  sort  of  senses 

t  Calvin  (Ineiit.  lib.  iii.  c  14,  §  1 1,  fol.  379)  is  far  more  just  and  equitable.  "  De 
^rincipio  justificationis  nihil  inter  nos  et  sanioresscholasticos  pugniB  est,  quin  peccator 
gratuito  a  damnatiune  liberatus  justitiam  obtineat,  idque  per  remissionem  peceatorum, 
tiisi  quod  ill}  sob  justifieationis  Tocabalo  renovationem  eomprehendont,  qua  per  Splrft. 
an  Sanctum  renovanrar  hi  vit0  nofvitatem.  Justitiam  vero  hommis  regenemti  sio 
ifascribmit,  quod  homo  per  Chritti  6dem  Deo  semel  eonciliatus,  bonis  operibus  josloa 
oenseator  et  eonim  meritosit  acoeptus.'*  In  this  there  is  something  inaccurate,  but 
how  much  more  conscioBtious  is  Calvin  here,  than  the  Solida  DeelaratiOf  u.  59, 
p.  646. 

12 
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undoubted  afaare  in  this  charge ;  and  this  becomes  more  evident,  when 
we  see  the  Thomists  called  Pelagian ;  nay,  the  views  of  Luther,  on  the 
relation  of  Grace  and  Nature,  represented  as  containing  the  true  old 
Catholic  doctrine  in  opposition  to  Pelagianism ;  for  never  was  it  taught, 
not  even  by  St.  Augustine,  that  by  original  sin,  man  was  bereft  of  the 
moral  and  religious  faculties.  But  in  all  this  there  evidently  existed  an 
internal  obstacle  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  Catholic  doctrine, — 
an  obstacle  which  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  point  out, — ^while  it 
makes  the  Lutheran  view  appear  more  pardonable  since  it  shows  that  il 
sprang  out  of  a  true  Christian  zeal,  which,  in  this,  as  in  almost  every 
instance,  was  foolishly  directed.  The  Catholic  dogma,  that  even,  in 
fallen  man,  moral  and  religious  faculties  exist, — faculties  which  are  not 
always  sinful  in  themselves,  and  must  be  exercised  even  in  the  work  of 
regeneration, — ^led  some  to  believe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties in  question  was  the  natural  transition  to  grace,  so  as  to  suppose  that, 
according  to  Catholic  principles,  a  very  good  use  of  them  was  the  me- 
dium of  grace,  or  in  other  words,  merited  it.  Such  an  opinion  were 
undoubtedly  Pelagian  ;  and  in  that  case,  not  Christ,  but  man,  would 
merit  grace,  or  rather,  grace  would  cease  to  be  grace.  To  escape  now 
the  like  errors,  the  Reformers  supposed  man  was  unable  to  achieve  any- 
thing,  and  received  only,  in  regeneration  itself,  those  faculties  which  can 
be  active  in  and  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  Hue  and  delicate 
sense  of  the  Catholic  dogma,  which  very  carefully  distioguiehes  between 
nature  and  grace,  totally  escaped  the  perception  of  the  Reformers. 
The  finite,  even  when  conceived  as  without  sin,  though  it  may  stretch 
itself  on  every  side,  can  never  attain  to  the  infinite,  nor  ever  cliag  to  it 
but  with  an  illusive  grasp. 

Nature  may  honestly  exert  all  her  powers  ;  she  will  never  of  herself, 
and  by  herself,  reach  a  supernatural  transfiguration  :  the  human,  by  no 
strain  of  power,  will  become  of  itself  the  divine.  There  would  remain 
an  eternal  gap  betwixt  the  two,  if  it  were  not  filled  up  by  grace  :  the 
divinity  must  stoop  to  humanity,  if  humanity  is  to  become  divine* 
Hence  did  the  Son  of  God  become  man,  and  not  man  become  God,  in 
order  to  reconcile  humanity  with  the  Godhead.  The  like  must  typi. 
cally  recur  in  every  believer.  Thus  the  Church  may  look  on  the  non. 
regenerated  as  endowed  with  the  fairest  faculties  of  nature,  and  as 
turning  them  to  the  best  account.  Yet  it  is  not  by  the  use  of  such 
faculties  that  they  acquire  life  in  grace,  either  its  beginning,  its  middle, 
or  its  end.  On  the  contrary,  Divine  grace  must  ever  compassionately  . 
stoop  to  our  lowliness,  and  impart  to  our  sin-polluted  faculti^  the  first 
heavenly  consecration,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  the  receiving  of  Christ's  image.    Here,  accordingly,  we 
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see  how  important  is  the  difference,  which  divides  the  Confessions  in 
their  view  of  man's  original  state.  As  in  the  finite,  though  yet  un- 
stained, faculties  of  the  paradisaic  man,  Catholics  deem  the  aid  of  a 
high  supernatural  power  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
him  in  a  living  intimate  communion  with  God  ;  so  they  must  necessa- 
rily look  on  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  Adam  to  that  communion,  by 
means  of  his  mere  unaided  natural  powers,  as  a  thing  utterly  imposihle, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  solely  the  result  of  grace.  But  while  the  Protes- 
tants, on  the  other  hand,  conceived  that  primeval  man  accomplished 
this  union  with  God  through  his  finite  faculties  alone,  they  necessarily 
considered  the  existence  of  a  Divine  similitude  in  the  natural  powers  of 
fallen  man,  and  still  more,  the  exercise  and  expansion  of  such  powers 
in  the  work  of  regeneration,  as  quite  incompatible  with  the  notion  of 
grace,  and  as  very  derogatory  to,  if  not  utterly  subversive  of,  the  merits 
of  Christ.  That  man  should  i^tain  the  possession  of  all  his  natural 
powers  and  faculties,  signifies,  according  to  the  Protestant  system,  that 
he  is  able  of  himself  to  attain  to  the  perfect  knowledge  and  love  of 
God.  Thus,  if  the  Protestants  wished  to  maintain  the  notion  of  gracet 
they  were  obliged  to  exhibit  man  as  absolutely  passive  in  the  work  of 
regeneration,  and  as  devoid  of  all  powers  acted  on  by  grace.  It  was 
far  otherwise  in  the  Catholic  system,  which  they  were  unwilling  to 
probe. 

When  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  cause,  whicb  led  the  Reformers  to 
the  adoption  of  such  a  view,  we  must  search  for  it  in  another  quarter. 
They  confounded,  as  it  appears  to  us,  what  was  objective,  and  subjec- 
tive, in  the  matter  of  justification.  In  relation  to  the  former,  man  is 
completely  and  entirely  passive  ;  but,  not  so  in  respect  to  the  latter. 
Fallen  man  cannot  be  justified,  unless  he  confess  before  God,  and  to 
himself,  that  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  discovering  within  him  any 
means  capable  of  reconciling  him,  sinner  as  he  is,  with  his  God.  He 
must,  with  the  most  heartfelt  confession  of  his  own  nothingness,  with 
perfect  humility,  give  himself  up  to  God, — resign  himself  to  His  all- 
gracious  disposal,  acknowledging  that  he  can  only  receive,  and  thus,  is 
merely  passive. 

In  this  way,  only,  doth  man  fall  back  into  the  natural  relation  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator.  But,  should  he  wish  to  present  to  God  any. 
thing, — be  they  works,  or  aught  elsei — ^in  order  thereby  to  exhibit  the 
Almighty  as  his  debtor,  and  to  demand  His  grace,  as  his  wagep,  and  in 
this  manner  to  display  his  activity, — he  would  then  be  raising  himself 
to  an  equality  with  God,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  be  placing  himself  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Deity,  and  by  such  arrogance,  would  throw 
himself  out  of  the  relative  sphere  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator.    But, 
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when  man  rests  on  the  merits  of  Christ  aloncy  and  knows  nothni|(  of 
his  own  merits,  he  is  then  passive,  and  inactive,  letting  God  alone  work. 
But,  when  man  coincides  with  these  operations  of  God,  he  then  becomes 
himself  active,  and  co-operates  with  God ;  and  the  free  acknowledgment, 
that  in  the  sense  above-mentioned,  he  can  be  in  the  relation  only  of  a 
passive  recipient,  forms  the  very  highest  activity,  whereof  he  is  capable* 
Now,  the  Reformers  did  not  accurately  distinguish  between  these  two 
things,  and,  in  the  excess  of  a  pious  zeal,  rejected  aU  exertion,  all 
agency,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  part  of  man.  Hie  Cathotie 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  completely  passive  demeanour,  since  he 
rejects  all  merits  that  could  earn  the  redemption  ;  but  he  insists  on  the 
necessity  likewise  of  an  active  demeanour,  since  he  is  convinced,  that 
it  is  only  by  his  free  and  faithful  co-operation,  that  he  can  receive  and 
appropriate  to  himself  the  workings  of  God.  When  man  possesses  ihA 
first,  he  gives  the  glory  toGrod  ;  and,%hen  he  declares  the  second,  he 
gives  thanks  to  God  for  his  ability  to  render  glory  to  Him  ;  and  thiS| 
without  freedom,  he  were  unable  to  do.* 


*  Hie  Reformen,  Luthef ,  Melancthon,  and  otben,  and,  after  them,  all  modem 
Ptoteatant  theologians,  reproach  the  Church  with  admitting  the  opinion  of  *'  meritom 
de  congnio ;"  that  is  to  say,  an  opinion  that  it  is  to  be  expected  of  God  (amgnnah 
esM,)  2iat  npon  a  heathen,  who  should  make  the  best  and  most  serious  use  of  hit 
natural  faculties.  He  would  bestow  His  grace,  and  admit  him  into  His  divine  king. 
donk*  This  would  be  the  admission  of  a  quasi-merit,  and  consequently  Pelagian. 
The  Council  of  Trent  knows  nothing  of  such  scholastic  distinctions,  that  is  to  say, 
disttnctions  which  were  current  in  many  schools,  and  therefore  takes  no  notice  of 
the  aboYcmentioned  meritutn  de  eongnm.  Those  schoolmen,  who  adopted  this 
opinion,  appealed  particularly  to  the  centurion  Cornelius,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoe- 
ties,  c.  z.  23-35 ;  tiiey  might  have  also  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  so  many  Platonists 
became  converts  to  Christianity,  while  no  ancient  document  states  the  convenion  of 
any  Epicurean.  We  should  be  very  desirous  to  hear  an  eq>Ianation  of  this  phenome- 
non from  an  orthodox  Lutheran.  Such^a  man  would  undoubtedly  pronounce  as 
heretical  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Neander's  Church  History^ — ^the  one  wherein 
iie  points  out  those  elements  favourable  to  Christianity,  or  preparatory  to  it,  in  the 
**  Religious  and  phikMophical  systems  of  antiquity."  See  more  pertienlarly  Tcd.  2. 
part  i.  p.  31.  According  to  the  orthodox  Protestantism,  no  philosophy  of  histoiy  is 
ponibie.  In  fine,  this  Protestantism  should  be  made  to  obserye,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  assert  that  God  will  certainly  have  regard  to  the  sincere  seeking  and  desire  of  a 
heathen,  and  another  thing  to  maintain  that  all  should  believe  that  Divine  grace  is 
due  to  him,  on  aceount  of  this  his  seeking  and  desire. 

Moreover,  the  Geiman  Reformers  leproaehod  the  theology  of  that  day  with  teach- 
faig,  that  by  his  own  powers  man  was  enabled  to  fere  God  above  all  things  But 
whoever  has  osdj  the  most  superficial  aoquahitance  with  the  theofegy  ef  the  Middle 
Age,  must  be  astounded  when  he  hears  this;  and  that  when  the  req>eoted  professor 
Hahn  lately  referred  to  this  subject,  m  his  Dogmatic  Theology,  he  should  not  have 
Mfiressed  his  astonishment,  would  ailbrd  no  fiivcfuimble  idea  of  hit  hietorical  aequiie. 
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(  :fju — Doctrine  of  the  Calyinists  on  the  relation  of  nace  to  6eedom>  and  human 
co-operation. — Predestination. 

The  doctrine  of  tbe  Calvinists,  respecting  original  sin,  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  comroils  fearful  ravages  on  the  human  mind,  without, 
iiowever,  eradicating  the  faculties  of  faith  and  will,  extends  its  influence 
to  the  matter  in  question.  They  necessarily  teach,  that  grace  first 
datermines,  and,  consequently,  goes  before,  all  the  truly  pious  endea- 
▼oars  of  man  ;  so  that  on  this  subject  we  meet  with  a  gratifying  general 
miiformity  between  all  the  Confessions.  On  account  of  their  milder 
and  sounder  view  of  original  sin,  the  Calvinists  are  enabled,  moreover, 
to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  active  co-operation  of  man  with  God  ;* 
and  herein  they  again  coincide  with  the  Catholics,  but  oppose  the 
Lutherans.     By  this  power  of  co-operation,  however,  the  Calvinists 


,  did  we  not  know  the  object  he  had  in  view.  There  were,  donbtlew,  toma 
obscure  individoals,  destitute  of  all  consideration,  who  tao|^ht  something  of  the  like ; 
and  to  these  we  may  apply  the  followingr  passage  from  the  intellectual  Pallavicini, 
though  it  is  directed  against  a  degenerate  scholasticism  in  general : — *'  Si  yitium 
afiquomm  accusat,  reminisci  debuerat  (Sarpi)  in  oomibus  disciplinis,  ac  potissimum  in 
aobilisBanis,  adedque  mazime  arduis,  tolerandos  •  esse  professorum  plerosque  vitiki 
labonmles:  plurimis  eoncedi,  ut  in  illis  ingenia  ezerceant,  quo  doctriuiB  prsBstantia 
ill  pancis  efflorescat....Nulli  datum  reipublics  est,  ut  in  sulk  quisque  arte  pnecellat : 
Tel  ipn  natura,  qulconque  solertiH  humani  major,  yitiosos  partus,  abortus,  monstra 
prepedirs  non  v^et.  Unicum  superest  remedium,  ut  videlicet  eos  artifices  adhibeas, 
qnos  communis  existimatio  comprobat.  Id  usu  venit  scholastics  theologie.  Disci* 
ylhwrnm  oinnhmi  pnastantissima  simulque  diffieiUfana  ea  est :  ejus  powessionem  iflri 
aanlti  airogaat,  panciobtinent:  hoc  constanter  admiratur  hominum  consensio:  alii 
proeessa  temporis,  quit  neglecti,  quk  ignoti  jacent,  quit  ctiam  derisi.'* — Hist.  ConciL 
Tkid.  lib.  vu.  c.  14,  p.  253. 

*  Calvin  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  n.  6.  *'  Sed  erunt  forte,  qui  concedent,  a  bono  suoptA 
iogenk)  ayersam,  sola  Del  virtute  converti  (voluntatem :)  sit  tamen  ut  pneparata  suaa 
drinde  in  agendo  partes  habeat"  (Calvin  here  combats  Peter  Lombard.)....**  Ego 
•otem  .... Gontendo, quod et  pravam nostram  voluntatem  corrigat Dominus, vol potins 
aholrat,  eta  seipso  bonan  snbmittat.  Quatenus  a  giatiA  prevenitur,  in  eo  ut  pe4is- 
aequam  appeUes,  tibi  permitto,  sed  quia  refonnata  opus  est  domini.'*  Hereby  Calvin 
i^peais  to  establish  the  dbtinetion  between  the  Catholic  view  and  hisown,  in  this  point, 
namely,  that  God  alone  in  the  first  place  heals  the  will,  without  any  co-operation  on 
Ihc  put  of  man  (how  this  is  to  come  about,  let  him  undcntand  who  can ;)  and  Ihat 
JMUU  the  will  (which  is  the  natural  faculty,)  cooperates :  whereas  the  Catholic  teaches 
Ihat  tbe  human  will  must  labour  with  God  at  its  own  unprovement.  But  the  difihr* 
mute  between  Calvin  and  Luther  is  this :  that  according  to  the  latter,  nothing  of  the 
M  nan  is  any  longer  fit  for  an  active  co-operation^-<yonfeBB.  Helyet.  i.  c.  iz.  p.  21 : 
«*  Dqo  ohservanda  esse  doeemus ;  primum,refeneratosin  boni  cJeotioneat  operations' 
;asp  taotum  agere  pasipve,  sed  active.  Agoaivac  enixa  fi  Deo,  ut  a|;aot  ipsit  qpod 
.lyn^r  Seclfi  enim  Avigvu^iom  addncit  illnd,  qgod  Peps  diiiitiir  npftor  ad|j|itqr. 
Ha^BPt  csm  a^wraii,  i|isi>,  ^ai  aliqiud  agit** 
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mean  not  to  affirm,  (hat  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  receive,  or  to  re- 
ject, the  action  of  God.  Where  Divine  grace  knocks,  the  door  mutt 
be  opened  ;  it  works  quite  invincibly^  and  those,  who  enter  not  into  lifot 
are  never  touched  by  it.  Here  we  immediately  come  to  the  doctrine 
of  Predestination. 

By  the  side  of  many  very  shallow  and  steril  conceptions,  there  were 
ever  agitated,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  most  manifold, 
profound,  and  speculative  theories  on  divine  predestination,  and  its  re- 
lation to  human  freedom.  To  philosophical  talent  and  acuteness,  as 
well  as  to  the  imagination,  a  wide,  and  (according  to  the  favourite  term 
of  speculation,  in  every  age)  a  very  enticing  field  is  here  opened,  which 
constantly  invites  the  hand  of  cultivation.  The  Church,  however,  has 
deemed  it  her  duty  to  set  certain  limitations  to  this  spirit.  For  God 
can  be  represented  in  suph  relations  to  man,  as  to  make  the  latter 
entirely  disappear  ;  or  man,  again,  may  be  conceived  in  such  a  posi« 
tion,  relatively  to  God,  as  to  subvert  the  notion  of  the  Almighty,  as 
the  dispenser  of  grace.  According  to  the  first  view,  God  appears  act- 
ing with  a  cruel  caprice,  which  cannot  be  conceived  by  man ;  according 
to  the  second,  so  ruled  by  the  caprice  of  man,  that  He  ceases  to  be 
He  who  is,  and  through  whom  all  goodness  springs*  Accordingly, 
the  Catholic  Church  alike  rejects  an  overruling  of  God  on  the  part  of 
man,  to  impart  sanctifying  and  saving  grace ;  and  an  overruling  of 
man  on  the  part  of  God,  to  compel  the  former  to  become  this  or  that. 

On  the  contrary,  she  teaches,  in  the  former  case,  as  is  well  known, 
that  divine  grace  is  unmerited  ;  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  offered  to  all 
men,  their  condemnation  depending  on  the  free  rejection  of  redeeming 
aid.* 

The  Lutheran  formularies  emancipated  themselves,  in  this  respect, 
from  the  authority  of  Luther  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Catholics, 
taught,  not,  indeed,  as  we  before  observed  (§  xr.,)  without  detriment  to 
the  internal  consistency  of  their  system,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
that  he  calleth  all  sinners  to  himself,  and  earnestly  willeth  that  all  men 
should  come  to  him,  and  receive  his  proffered  aid.f 


•  Goncil.  Trident.  SesB.  vi.  c.  2.  ••  Hunc  propostlit  Dctm  propitiatorem  per  fidem  m 
■angume  ipniu  pro  peccatis  nostria,  sed  etiam  pro  totiue  mundi."  C.  iii. :  ••  Die  pro 
omnibuB  fflortaus  e»t.'»  Can.  xvii. :  "  Si  quia  justificAtionia  gratiam  non  nisi  predes- 
tinatis  ad  yitam  contingere  dixerit ;  reliquoa  vero  omnes,  qui  vocantur,  vocari  qiiidem, 
.  sed  gratiam  non  accipete,  ntpote  divina  potestate  predestinatoa  ad  malum ;  anatha- 
ma  Bit.*'  Pope  Innocent  X.,  in  his  constitution  against  Jansenius,  rejected  the  pro. 
position,  (n.  ▼. :)  ••  Semipelagianum  est  diceie,  Christum  pro  omnibus  onmhio  ho- 
nunibus  mortuum  ease,  aut  sanguinem  fudisse.'*— Hardin.  Concil.,  torn.  xi.  fol.  143. 
t  SoUd.0eclar.zLde  etenrnPeipnedestinat  $S8,p.  765.    ••  Si  igitur  vtenumi 
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It  18  ofth^wise  with  Calvin.  He  aasares  us,  indeed^  that  he  will 
more  cautiously  between  two  shoals,  one  consisting  in  the  temerity  of 
the  believer,  to  scrutinize  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  God, — ^the 
Mcond,  consisting  in  the  studious  avoidance  of  the  subject  of  predesti- 
nation,— Hspeaking  of  it  as  a  dangerous  sandbank**  He  finds,  for  hia 
oiwn  part,  a  great  practical  interest  in  this  doctrine.  The  sweet  fruits 
{tuaoissimus  frvctuSf)  which  he  discovered  in  the  dogma  of  absohite 
predestination,  and  which  tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion,  are 
tiins  noted  by  him.  In  the  first  place,  men  can  have  no  firm  and 
deep  conviction  of  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  God's  mercy  which  hath 
insured  human  salvation,  unless  the  believer  be  assured,  that  not  all  are 
destined  for  happiness;  nay,  that  God  grants  to  one,  what  He  refuseth 
to  another.  In  the  second  place,  ignorance  in  this  respect,  obscures 
the  glory  of  God, — ^plucks  humility  up  by  the  roots  (ipsam  humilUaiiM 
radieem  eveUit,) — renders  a  sense  of  internal  gratitude  towards  God 
impossible,  and  disturbs  the  quiet  of  conscience  in  the  pious ;  for  the 
eonsciousness  that,  in  respect  to  sins,  no  difference  exists  between 
him  and  the  reprobate,  and  that  faith  alone  establishes  the  difierence, 
comprises  a  source  of  the  purest  consolation,  f 

Calvin  has  left  a  warning  example  to  those,  who,  from  any  subjec* 
tive  practical  motives,  think  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  any  new  or 
strange  doctrine ;  an  example  that  shows  it  to  be  the  exclusive  duty  of 
the  theologian  to  seek  out  with  humility  what  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  prescribes,  for  the  promotion  and  excitement  of  religious  and 


efeetionem  ad  nlotem  utiliter  conaiderere  yolaerimuB,  firmiMime  et  eonitanter  iUud 
reUnendum  est,  quod  non  tantum  pnodicatio  poenitentin,  ▼emm  etiam  piomuaio 
Evangelii  lerera  ait  aniTeraalis,  hcc  est,  quod  ad  onmes  homines  pertineai.*^  Heie 
fellow  roanj  Scriptnra  texts,  i  29,  p.  766 :  *'  Et  banc  yoeatHmem  Dei,  qus  per  vev* 
Imm  Evangelii  nobis  oflfertar,  non  existimemns  simulatam  et  fticatam :  sed  certo  ita- 
tuamos,  Deam  nobis  per  earn  vocationem  vdimtatem  suam  reTelare :  quod  videlioet 
in  lis,  quos  ad  eiim  modnm  vooat,  per  verbnm  effieaz  esse  velit,  at  Qluminentor,  oon- 
Tertantor,  et  salventnr."  ^  38,  p.  769 :  **  Quod  autem  verbum  Dei  contemnitur,  non 
est  in  causa  Dei  vel  pneeeientta  Tel  pnedestinatio,  sed  perversa  hominisTolantas.'* 

•  CalTin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  21,  fol.  336. 

f  L.  e.  o.  31,  (3,  fol.  336;  c.  34,  §  17,  fol.  390:  ••Nempe  tntins  piorum  eon- 
•eientias  acquiescent,  dum  intelligunt,  nnllam  esse  peocatomm  diffisrentiain,  modo 
adrit  fides.*"  Calrin  (de  0tem&  Dei  predest  opnsc.  p.  863,)  goes  still  further:  *•  In- 
primis  rogatos  velim  lectores.  .  .  .  non  esse,  ut  quibusdam  falso  ridetur,  argutam 
liane  vel  spmosam  speculationem,  que  absque  fructn  ingenia  latiget :  sed  disputa^ 
tionem  soUdam  et  ad  pietatis  usam  mazioie  accommodatam  :  nempe,  qu»  et  fidau 
probe  edifieet,  et  nos  ad  humilitatem  erudiat,  et  in  admirationem  ejEtoUat  imineiisB 
«ga  aoa  Dei  bonitatis,  et  ad  banc  oelabimndam  exoitet,**  ete. 
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Moral  £e«img8 ;  «aoe  the  truth  and  objeetiTity  «f  the  Chnrch  doctrfne 
uapartBy  likewise,  to  all  the  practical  preceptf  it  sanctioiUy  the  cbafi^ 
ter  oi  truth  and  objectiyity.  For  the  reasons  above  stated, — that  is  Id 
say,  in  order  to  call  forth  a  deep  Christian  piety,  Calvin  lays  down  the 
following  notion  of  predestination  : — '*  We  call  predestination  that  etor* 
sal  decree  of  God,  whereby  He  hath  determined  what  the  fate  of  every 
snan  should  be.  For  not  to  the  same  destiny  are  all  created :  for,  to 
some  is  allotted  eternal  life ;  to  others,  eternal  damnation.  According 
as  a  man  is  made  for  one  end  or  for  the  other,  we  call  him  predestined 
to  life,  or  to  death."*  The  same  idea  the  Reformer  again  expresses  in 
the  following  way  :  "  We  assert  that,  by  an  eternal  and  unchangeable 
decree,  God  hath  determined  whom  he  shall  one  day  permit  to  have  a 
■hare  in  eternal  felicity,  and  whom  he  shall  doom  to  destruction.  In 
respect  to  the  elect,  this  decree  is  founded  in  His  unmerited  mercyt 
without  any  regard  to  human  worthiness ;  but  those,  whom  He  deliv- 
ers up  to  damnation,  are,  by  a  just  and  irreprehenaible  judgment^ 
excluded  from  all  access  to  eternal  life."t 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  truly  blasphemous  evasions  Calvin 
resorts,  in  order  to  impart  to  his  doctrine  an  air  of  solidity,  and  to  se* 
cure  it  against  objections.  As  faith  was  considered  by  Calvin  a  gift 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  yet,  as  he  was  unable  to  deny,  that  many  are 
represented  in  the  Gospel  to  be  believers,  in  whom  Christ  found  no 
earnestness,  and  no  perseverance,  and  whom  consequently  he  did  not 
recognize  to  be  the  elect,  Calvin  asserts,  that  God  intentionally  pro- 
duced within  them  an  apparent  faith ;  that  He  insinuated  himself  into 
the  souls  of  the  reprobate,  in  order  to  render  them  more  inexcusable.^ 


*  Cdvin.  Imtit  lib.  iit.  c.  91,  n.  5,  p.  837.  "  Fraedeftinatiooeni  vooshiiib  i 
Dsi  deoratuai,  qoQ  spad  le  eonslittttiiin  habvit,  quid  de  unoqooqve  homine  fieri  vdU 
Ifli.  Kon  «inim  pari  conditiona  ereantur  omnM :  aed  aJiit  vita  otflvna,  aliis  d»mpati» 
Wtuom  prvordinatur.  Itaque  prout  in  alterutnun  finem  quiique  cooditua  oat,  ita  val  a4 
viUun,  vel  ad  morton  pnsdealinatuai  dioinraa." 

t  L.  c  D.  7,  p.  399.  **  Qooa  reto  damnatiani  addioit,  his  joato  qniden  et  im|»a.^ 
henaifaiJi,  aad  ineonprehenaihili  judicio  Tit«  aditun  pisolodi.''  And  how  did  Calvin 
treat  thoaewho  oppoaed  auoh  a  doctrine  ?  Hia  work,  De  sterna  DnfrrndttOnMime^ 
ia  diiMfted  agaanat  Albertas  Pigliiua,  a  very  inteUectnal  and  leaned  diyioe;  aa  alao 
UatBeattae,  i>e2iiero«ritfrM.  In  the  latter  work  Pigfaiaa  ia  treated  with  ■uffieicnt 
daoenoy,  but  in  the  foaner  we  lead  aa  ibUowa :  "  Albeitaa  PisrhiuaCampenaia,  homa 
phwnelirft  plane  audaeii  pisditua.  .  .  .  Faulo  poet  librum  editnm,  moritur  P^bini. 
Bi«oneeaBixnortQoinBa]taiem,adaUaalacubmtioDesmeoonveiti.  ...  In  Fighif 
mac  etGeargioSiouk>,belluai]wipar  non  male  oompamtiun,"  ate. 

I  Calvin.  Inatit.  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  n.  11,  p.  194.    "  Etat  in  fidem  non  UlumiaiVDtur,  as^ 
Evangelii  efficaciam  yera  aenliunti  niai  qui  pnaoidinati  aont  ad  aalatem ;  ez|Mri«ntis 
I  oatendit  leproboa  interdnm  aimili  fere  aenau  atqoe  electoa  affici,  ut  ne  aoo  qui. 


ImUmd  of  ackaowledc^Bg,  in  the  ftbore-atated  fiu^  tke  readiDooi  of 
the  AkBighty  to  confer  His  grace  on  all,  who  only  wish  it,  he  espbuM 
tliMO  by  the  supposition  of  iotentionnl  deceit,  which  he  lays  to  tba 
charge  of  the  Almighty  !  Equally  strange  is  the  reason  assigned  fix 
the  doctrine  of  predestination, — that  God  wishes  to  manifest  His  mer- 
cy towards  the  elect,  and  His  justice  towards  the  condemned ;  as  if 
the  two  divine  qualities  were  severed  one  from  the  other,  and  were 
mateaJly  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence !  God  will  he  at  once' jiHit 
and  merciful  to  all  without  exception,— not  just  merely  toward*  tbei% 
«id  merciful  only  towards  those,  as  the  prejudiced  judges  of  this  world 
we  wont  to  be  !  We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the  notion  of  jua- 
tice^  considered  in  itself,  cannot  even  be  upheld,  if  no  fault  exists ;  and 
no  fault  can  be  charged  on  the  reprobate,  if,  without  possessing  the  use 
of  freedom,  they  are  condemned  ;  nay,  have  been  condemned  from  aU 
eternity !  Equally  baseless  would  be  the  notion  of  mercy,  as  it  has 
necessarily  for  its  subject  sinners,  who^  by  the  free  determination  of 
their  own  will,  and  not  by  extraneous  compulsion,  have  transgressed 
the  divine  moral  law,  in  order  then  again  to  receive  pardon :  for  in 
this  case,  the  whole  process  would  be  a  mere  absurd  farce. 

It  was,  moreover,  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  of'  Calvin  and  his  dis* 
eifies,  particularly  Be^a,  that  this  doctrine  was  enabled  to  pervert  the 
eeuod  understanding  of  Christians.  Bern  especially  resisted  for  a  long 
tione,  till  the  oonaeHaau  Tligurinonm  was  brought  about.  The  Gallic 
GoBfeaston  immediately  adopted  this  doctrine,*  and  the  Bdgic  like- 
wiee-t  That  the  Synod  of  Dort  should  sanction  Calvin's  doctrine  of 
predestination,  was  to  be  expected.^  However,  other  Reformed  com- 
QMinities  had,  from  their  very  origin,  much  softened  the  doctrines  of 


^en  jodieio  quicfoaiB  ab  electie  difienatQ  iira  nihil  absardi  est,  quad  oalestiaia 
donarain  guMtoM  ab  Apostolo,  et  temporalis  fides  a  Chriito  illis  adscribitnr;  non  qvo4 
vim  spiritaalis  gratis  solide  percipiaot,  ac  certain  fidei  lomen ;  sed  quia  Dominus,  nt 
■lagis  eohvietos  et  inezcusabiles  raddat,  se  insinnat  in  eoram  mentes,  qaatenns  sine 
adojilioBis  spirita  gostari  potest  ejus  bonitas,**  p.  195.  *•  Ck>aHmine  earn  illis  (ffiiii 
Dm.)  lidci  principiam  habare  videntur,  sob  iatcgum«nto  hTpoeriaMS." 

*  Confess.  Gallic,  c.  zii.  p.  1 15. 

t  Confess.  Belg.  c.  zvi.  p.  189.  **  Credimns,  posteaqoam  tota  Adam  progenies  sie 
ia  perditionem  et  ezitiam,  primi  hominis  eu]p4,  pneeipitata  foit,  Deom  se  takm  de- 
moostrasse,  qoalis  est ;  mmirom misericordem  et  jnitiiaii — ^aiisQriMn)9niqQidani,«os 
wk  k»9  pssditiaiie  Itbcvaiido  et  senmndot  qoM  a>»eiii»t  e^iouMMabili  •no  conaitiD,  pio 
fiatiiHli  mi  bonilate  in  J«s9  Chiisto  Domino  nostro  el«fit  et  selc^  abs^ 
mm s«wn gsninetn;  jastam  ffra^ r^qaosln iapiiftetpCTwmiie<^i m (^/mmmmfm" 
eqritavennt,  relinqnendo." 

I  Bynod. IXirdfac.  e.  L  att  vi.,iQ|.p.  908,  isq^ 
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Calvin.  Among  these  We  may  notice  the  Articles  of  the  Anglicaii 
Church,*  while  the  Catechism  of  the  Palatinate  maintains  silence  upon 
ihe  sabject,  and  the  Confession  of  the  Marches  positively  declares 
against  the  decree  of  ahsolute  predestination.f 

i  zin. — Of  the  Catholic  notion  of  juttifieation. 

Tlie  want  of  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  antiquity, 
particularly  of  a  vivid  insight  into  the  spirit  of  its  language,  gave  the 
outward  occasion  at  least  to  a  confusion  in  the  notion  attached  to  jus- 
tification in  Christ  Jesus,  and  served  strongly  to  confirm  the  obstacle 
which  existed  in  the  interior  of  minds,  and  prevented  the  entire  appre- 
ciation, and  comprehensive  understanding,  of  this  practical  and  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Christianity. 

The  ancients  are  wont  to  put  the  form  in  which  the  inward  essence 
outwardly  manifests  and  reveals  itself,  for  the  inward  spirit  itself,  be- 
eause  the  latter,  concealed  in  its  form,  is  thus  brought  out  Hence, 
when  in  the  Old  Testament  the  justification  of  a  man  through  and 
before  God  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  human  and  judicial  act,  and 
consequently  of  a  mere  outward  acquittal  and  release,  it  is  the  grossest 
error,  and  a  proof  of  entire  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  thinking,  and 
modes  of  speech,  among  ancient  nations,  not  to  connect  such  expres- 
sions with  the  idea  of  an  inward  deliverance  and  discbarge  from  evil. 
How  much  in  the  Protestant  Church  the  style  of  the  ancient  world 
was  misunderstood,  we  mny  perhaps  most  clearly  discern  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Gerhard,  where  he  says,  the  whole  act  of  justification  is  de- 
scribed only  by  expressions  borrowed  from  judicial  usage.  For  exam- 
ple: "judgment,"  Psalm  cxliii. ;  "judge,"  John  v.  27 ;  ''tribunal," 
Rom.  xiv.  10;  '*  accused,"  Rom.  iii.  19;  ^accuser,"  John  v.  45; 
"witness,"  Rom.  ii.  15  ;  "handwriting,"  Col.  ii.  14;  ••advocate,"  1 
John  ii.  1 ;  "  acquittal,"  Psalm  xxxii.  1  ;  etc.*  Even  the  multitude 
of  these,  and  similar  expressions,  should  have  inspired  a  certain  caution, 
and  have  encouraged  the  idea,  that  they  must  have  in  part  at  least  a 
figurative  signification.     Rarely,  even  in  the  Catholic  Church,  was 


*  Confess.  Angelic,  art.  zvii.  p.  132. 

t  The  Scotch  Confession  (Art-  viii.  p.  141)  speaks  a  kngnage  extremely  mild, 
■Dch  as  a  Catholic  mi^ht  employ.  The  Declaration  of  Thorn  (Art  zvin.  p.  493,)  is 
donbtfnl.  Confess.  March.  Art.  zv.  p.  383.  The  Hmgariaa  Coofesnon  slurs  vsiy 
well  over  the  matter,  p.  959. 

I  Geifaaid,  loci,  theolog.  Ed.  CotU,  torn.  iii.  p.  6. 
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the  right  view  anfolded  with  perfect  scientific  exactness,  and  brought 
back  by  means  of  an  accurate  philology  to  its  first  principles.* 

But  though  the  true  sense  of  the  ancients  might  not  be  explained 
irith  the  clearest  scientific  evidence,  yet  it  was  adhered  to  in  life.  The 
Church  being  connected  by  her  origin  with  the  close  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  knowledge  of  the  old  modes  of  speech  passed  to  her  by  a 
firing  and  immediate  contact,  although  this  knowledge  did  not  rise 
through  the  medium  of  reflection  to  abstract  science.  If  St.  Augus- 
tine says  with  reason,  that  the  Old  is  but  the  New  Testament  stiU 
▼eiled,  and  the  New  the  Old  Testament  unveiled,  the  true  sense  of  die 
latter  must  evidently  be  better  known  to  the  Church  than  to  the  syna- 
gogue itself  The  former  imparted  to  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  the  matter  before  us,  a  more  appropriate  form, — and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  religious  ideas,  which  the  Church  and  the  synagogue  have 
in  common, — in  order  that  the  unshackled  spuit  may  show  itself  purer, 
and  more  transparent,  and  that  the  form  may  correspond  to  the  matter. 


*  BoMoet  (EzporitioD  de  la  doctrine  de  TE^liBO  Cathol.  o.  ti.)  ezpienet  himMlf 
iSbm  briefly,  according  to  the  nraal  interpretation  :  **  Comme  rEcritme  now  ejpili- 
qoe  la  leminon  de  p^ch^  tantftt,  en  dinnt  que  Diea  ]c8C0UTre,et  tant6t  en  dinnt, 
qu'il  lee  6te  et  qu*il  lee  efiaoe  par  la  fritce  da  Saint  Esprit,  qui  nous  fait  nouvellee 
crfotures;  nous  croyons  qa*il  faat  joindre  ensemble  ces  expresstons,  pour  former  I'id^ 
parfiute  de  la  justification  du  p^oheur.**  From  the  want  of  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languagee,  spring  so  many  strange  and  half  explanations  of  scriptonl 
paasagee,  which  were  adduced  by  the  Protestants  against  the  Cathc^cs,  and  vice  versa. 
One  example  may  serve  for  many.  Calvin,  in  his  Instit.  iii.  1 1 ,  appealed  to  Rom.  iv. 
8,  where  from  Pmlm  xxxi.  the  following  passages  are  taken :  **  Blessed  is  he,  whose 
transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.*'  **  Blessed  is  the  man,  unto  whom 
the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity."  Now  Calvin  observes:  **  A  complete  definition  of 
justification  is  either  here  given,  or  it  is  not :  if  it  be  complete,  then  justification  oon- 
riats  merely  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  words, 
*  eover  and  not  impute.'  To  justify^  means  accordingly,  to  declare  any  one  free  from 
.punishment,  in  despite  of  yet  existing  sin.  But  if  by  the  mere  covering  and  remia. 
sion  of  guilt  and  sin,  the  notion  of  justification  is  not  completed,  how  can  it  be  said 
4hat  he  is  blessed,  whose  sins  are  covered  7  Bellarmine  now  answers  (De  Justifica- 
tione,  1.  1 1 ,  c.  9,)  it  is  said :  **  Boati  immaculati  in  vii,  qui  ambulant  in  lege  Domini ;" 
and  in  Matthew,  c.  v.  '*  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the 
clean  of  heart,"  dus. ;  and  he  asks,  **  If  the  description  of  the  just  man  be  complete, 
why  is  no  mention  made  of  the  covermg,  and  of  mere  forgiveness  7  If  it  be  but  an 
incomplete  description,  how  are  those  called  Bleawed,  who  are  only  imperfectly  just?" 
Then  he  adds:  **  Potest  igitur  ad  omnes  ejuamodi  quiestiones  responderi,  non  poni  in 
his  locis  integram  dofinittonem  justificationis,  aut  beatitudinis ;  sed  explicari  solum 
aliquid,  quodpertinet  ad  justificationem  aut  beatitudinem  acquirendam :"— «n  exoeL 
Jent  refutation  of  Calvin,  without,  however,  bomg  quite  satisfacloiy  in  a  seientifie 
point  of  view. 


W9         Bxpasiitoif  9P  wKmBf^  Dinuwon 

It  iB  vorlhy  of  renutrky  that  tbe  Protestaat^  oonoeive  justification  to  W 
a  thing  chiefly  external,  and  the  Church  to  he  a  thing  chiefly  internal; 
90  that,  in  either  respect,  they  are  unable  to  bring  about  a  permeaiian 
of  the  inward  and  the  outward-  The  one,  however,  determines  the 
ettier ;  for,  as  they  consider  not  justification  to  be  internal,  the  Charch* 
according  to  their  system,  could  not  become  external.  When  justifies^ 
tioB  is  not  the  inmost  property  of  man,  it  is  then  too  weak  to  ponsees 
the  power  to  produce  a  complete  efiect,  and  to  throw  out  the  invisible 
into  the  visible,  and  consequently  to  make  the  inward  Church  simiil* 
tsoeously  and  indubitably  an  outward  one.  Hence  that  painful  oscil* 
ktion  between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  Church,  because  justifica* 
tion  was  not  conceived  to  be  an  internal  thing. 

The  Council  of  Trent  describes  justification  to  be  an  exaltation  from 
ttie  state  of  sinfulness  to  that  of  grace,  and  of  adoption  of  the  children 
of  Crod  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  annihilation  of  the  union  of  the  will  with  the 
sinful  Adam  (a  removal  of  original  sin,  and  of  every  other  sin  com^ 
mitted  before  justification,)  and  the  contraction  of  fellowship  with  Christ, 
the  Holy  and  the  Just  One, — a  state  which  is,  in  a  negative  sense,  that 
of  remission  of  sin,  and  in  a  positive  sense,  that  of  sanctification.**  The 
Council  further  represents  justification  as  a  renewal  of  the  inward  man, 
by  means  whereof  we  become  really  Just,f  as  inherent  (inJuBrens)  in 
the  believer,  and  as  a  restoration  of  the  primeval  state  of  humanity.  On 
this  account,  the  same  synod  observes,  that,  by  the  act  of  justification^. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are  infused  into  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  thai 
it  is  only  in  this  way  he  is  truly  united  with  Christ,  and  becometh  a 
living  member  of  his  body.:}:  In  other  words,  justification  is  considered 
to  be  sanctification  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  the  latter  is  involved  in 


*  Coneil.  Trid.  Sew.  vi.  c.  5.  *'  Qaibtw  ytirbim  jvstifieatkmw  impii  dewriptio  tau 
■mnator,  at  rit  trantlatio  ab  eo  itattl,  in  quo  homo  naacitar  fiiins  primi  Ads,  in  ila- 
tmn  giatiflB  ot  adoptionis  filioram  Dei  per  seeondom  Adam  Jettim  ChriBtom,  aalvato- 
lem  noatram.*' 

t  L.  c  c.  vii.  **  Qu0  (jnatificatio)  non  ost  aola  peccatoitun  remiBrio,  aed  et 
aanetificatio  et  renovatio  intarioris  hominis  per  volantariam  aoaeeptionem  gnit»  et 
donorum :  mide  homo  ez  tnjiisto  fit  justmi,**  etc. 

t  L.  c.  c.  vii.  ''Qaamquam  nemo  poaait  eeie  jnatm,  niai  coi  meitta  paarionis- 
Domini  nostri  Jeea  Christt  commonicantor ;  id  tamen  in  hftc  impii  juatificatione  lit, 
dum  ejoidem  sancttirims  paanonia  merito  per  Sptritam  Sanctum  eharitaa  Dei  M. 
Ibnditor  in  eordibm  eorum,  qui  jnstificantur,  atque  ipaia  inhnret :  nnde  in  ipsA  jmlifi- 
catione  emn  remintone  peccatoram  h0c  omnia  smol  infnsa  accipit  per  Jeaam  Chria- 
tmn,  cm  innritm*,  per  fidem,  spem  et  eharitatem.  Nam  fides,  niai  ad  eam  apei  aece- 
dat  et  eharitaa,  neque  unit  perfecte  cum  Christo,  neqne  eorporia  ejna  vivmn  1 
aficit" 
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tbe  foraier,  and  the  former  ib  the  latter :  it  is  considered  an  infiuioik  of 
the  iove  of  God  into  our  hearts,  through  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  in- 
terior state  of  the  justified  man  is  regarded  as  holy  feeling, — as  a  sane* 
tified  inclination  of  the  will, — as  habitual  pleasure  and  joy  in  the  Ditine 
law,— as  a  decided  and  active  disposition  to  fulfil  the  same  in  all  the  o&> 
eorrences  of  life, — ^in  short,  as  a  way  of  feeling,  which  is  in  itself  accepta- 
Me  and  well-pleasing  to  God.  When  God  declares  man  to  be  just  and 
well*pleasing  to  Him,  he  really  is  so.* 

The  Scriptural  word  Grace  hath  several  significations ;  but  not  rar^ 
eorrespondtng  to  it  is  the  German  expression,  ^gnadige^  teohheoQende^ 
htddvoUe  Cresinnung,^^-^  graeions,  benevolent,  condescending  feeling, 
towards  any  one  :  this  signification  is  the  basis  of  all  the  others  ;  nay^ 
it  is,  if  we  will,  the  only  one.  But  if  the  question  be  as  to  the  appK- 
eation  of  Divine  grace  towards  men,  especially  sinners,  then  this  feel* 
ing  is  by  no  means  a  mere  quiescent  one,  but  the  condescending  will 
kecomea  at  once  an  act ;  is  life,  and  engenders  life ;  so  that  the  grace 
of  God,  extended  spiritually  to  the  dead,  calleth  them  back  to  life :  the 
gnbce  of  God  is  sanctifying. 

As  little  can  it  be  disputed,  that  the  words,  **  justify,"  ^  rechtfertigen,** 
«</f««i«7f/'  '•justificare,'^  signify  also  to  acquit.  This  signification 
is  used  when  we  speak  of  just  or  innocent  men,  who  have  been  acquitted 
by  their  judges,  of  the  charges  brought  against  them ;  who,  after  in- 


*  It  may  be  xueM  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  deieriptions  of  justification,  to  sn- 
able  him.  amid  the  variety  of  ezpretebn,  to  reeo^niie  the  onity  of  idea.  Thora.  Aq. 
PHma  Seo.  q.  cxiii.  art*  i.  et  art.  vi. :  **  Jostificatio  importat  tmnamutationem  de 
flUtu  injustitie  ad  atatum  justitias  pnedictn."  But  justice  he  bad  described  as  **  reo- 
titadinem  quandam  ordinis  in  ipsa  interiori  dispositione  hominis,  prout  snprrmom 
hqtfymia  sabditur  Deo,  et  inferiores  vires  animae  subdontur  supreme,  sc.  rationi.** 
BeUarm.  de  jostifieatione,  lib.  ii.  c.  vi.  **  Justificatio  sine  dubio  motus  quidam  est  de 
peeesto  ad  justitiam,  et  nomen  accipit  a  termtno,  ad  qoem  ducit,  ut  omnes  alii  simi. 
lea  motoB,  iUaminatio,  ealefi&ctio,  et  oetcri :  non  igitur  potest  intelligi  vera  justifioa* 
tio»  nisi  aliqua  prarter  remissionem  peccati  jostitia  acquiratur.  Quemadmodum  neo 
Tern  erit  illominatio,  nee  vera  calefactio,  si  toncbris  fugatis  vel  frigore  depulso,  nulla 
lux,  nollasque  calor  in  subjecto  corpore  subsequatur."  St.  Augustine  says  (de  Spiritft 
et  lit.  c.  17 :)  ^  Ibi  [among  the  Jews]  lex  extrinsecus  posita  est  qui  injusti  teireren- 
tnr,  hie  [in  Christianity]  intrtnsecus  data  cut,  quk  justificarentur.'*  On  this  obeerres 
Beflannine :  **  Quo  loco  dicit  f  Aagostinua,  j  hominem  justifioari  per  legem  seriptam 
la  eoffdibas,  qua,  at  ipie  ibidem  explicat,  nihil  est  aliud,  nisi  charitas  Dei  difiiisa  in 
oardibns  nostris  per  Spiritum  Sanctum,  qui  datus  est  nobts."  Kb.  ti.  e.  vii.  Bellarmtn 
aoBlimiea:  **  Itaque  per  jastitiam.  qui  justifieamiir,  intelligitw  fides  et  charitas,  que 
flii  ipsa  taealtas  bene  operaidi  "  Fallavicmi  sayt  (lib  viii.  e.  4,  p.  959,)  "Conflenae- 
fUBt  ennes  [at  Trent]  de  nimiiniaslgalfieatlone,  jostiiioaUonem,  scilioet,  ease  transits 
ma  a  statti  inimici  ad  statnm  amiei,  filiiqne  Dei  adoptivi.** 
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qniiy  instituted,  had  been  pronounced  to  be  what  they  are^gailtlees*^ 
This  sense,  in  the  matter  under  consideration,  is  inadmissible,  because 
the  question  is  not  about  just  and  innocent  men,  who  have  been  wickedly 
brought  before  the  judicial  tribunal,  but  about  men  really  and  truly 
guilty,  and  unrighteous.  Here  we  see  the  real  signification  of  the 
Greek  word  above  adduced,  and  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  and  La* 
tin  words,  namely,  **  to  make  just."  The  absolving  and  acquitting 
word — the  word  which  forgives  sin — ^is  a  power  truly  emancipating, 
dissolving  the  bonds  of  evil,  and  extirpating  sin ;  so  that,  in  the  room 
of  darkness,  light  is  admitted  :  death  gives  way  before  life,  and  despair 
yields  to  hope.  Hence  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  Christ's  sake,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  remission  of  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  which  he  hath 
taken  and  borne  upon- himself ;  but  it  is  likewise  the  transfusion  of  his 
spirit  to  us,  so  that  we  enter  into  a,  full  vital  communion  with  the 
second  Adam,  in  like  manner  as  we  had  with  the  first. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  transition  from  the  life  of  the  flesh 
to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  as  above  described,  cannot  ordinarily  be  sudden  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former  must 
be  represented  as  the  final  term  of  many  preliminary  stages  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  internal  man.*  The  act  of  justification,  indeed,  fills  up  only 
one  portion  of  time ;  for  the  communication  of  a  vital  principle  cannot 
be  considered  other  than  as  consummated  in  a  single  moment.f  How- 
ever, the  development  of  the  same  may  be  subjected  to  a  succession  of 
periods.  Susceptibility  for  the  act  of  Divine  justification  is  dependent 
on  a  series  of  preliminary,  mutually  qualifying  emotions,  in  the  interior 
man.  From  the  period  wherein  our  faculties  of  discernment  have  clung 
with  undoubting  firmness  to  revealed  truths,  the  struggling  soul  moves 
on  through  fear  and  hope,  through  grief  and  intuitive  love,  through 
struggle  and  victory,  up  to  that  happy  moment,  where  all  its  better  en* 
ergies,  hitherto  dissipated,  unite  under  the  impulse  of  a  higher  power,  for 
obtaining  a  decisive  conquest ;  where,  by  the  full  infusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  union  with  Christ  is  consummated,  and  we  belong  wholly  to 
him,  and  he  again  joyfully  recognizes  himself  in  us.  In  other  words; 
in  order  that  man  may  be  completely  adopted  by  God  in  the  place  of  a 


*  BeUarmin.  de  justif.  lib.  i.  c.  13.  "  Qdm  enim  diligit  (Deot,)  primum  voeat  ad 
fidem,  tune  spem  et  tunorem  et  dUectionem  inchoatam  inBpirat,  poatremo  jwtificat,  et 
poriectam  choritatem  infondit'* 

t  Dun  Scotns  (1.  iy.  Sent.  diet.  i.  p.  8)  layi,  jmtifieatkm  is  momentary :  **  Quia 
non  eat  tucecnio  in  indnctione  alicnjui  forms,  niai  penee  partes  mobiles,  vel  penea 
parleaipsioB  forme."  Compare.my  woik.  New  Ifne^tigatwtu  {in  Gennan,)  aecond 
edition,  p.  306. 
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chiUt  <Nr  be  justified,  He  requires  on  the  part  of  man,  a  gradually  prepara- 
tory suaceptibility.  Hence  we  may  clearly  see  how  singular  is  the  ob- 
jection urged  by  Protestants,  that  the  acts  preparatory  to  the  great  act 
(^justification,  indicate  a  Pelagian  tendency  in  the  whole  Catholic  sys- 
tem.* Because,  according  to  our  doctrine,  so  much  must  be  endured 
and  wrought,  so  much  must  be  consummated  in  the  spirit,  ere  the  one 
great  divine  act  can  ensue,  they  think  we  must  needs  believe,  that,  by 
that  preliminary  spiritual  action  and  sufiferiug,  the  fulness  of  God's  grace 
IS  merited.  It  is,  however,  far  otherwise.  The  history  of  regeneration 
f<Hins  one  great  whole,  roost  intimately  united  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  the 
third  and  fourth  grade  cannot  be  made,  till  the  first  and  the  second  have 
been  passed. 

As  divine  grace  can  alone  impart  the  power  for  the  execution  of  the 
first  step, — ^and  it  b  so  with  all  the  others,  as,  accordingly,  all  parts  of  the 
j[reat  whole. are  determined  by  higher  aid,  and  consequently  are  a  work 
of  Divine  favour, — ^it  follows,  that  what  holds  good  of  the  parts,  must 
hold  good  of  the  whole.  Without  human  exertion,  indeed,  the  first  mo- 
tion of  our  spirit 'cannot  be  made,  precisely  because  it  must  move  itself. 
It  is  so  with  the  second  and  third  motion.  In  other  words,  without  human 
agency,  God  can  produce  in  man  no  faith,  no  fear,  no  germ  of  love,  no 
hope,  no  repentance,  and,  therefore,  not  the  real  justification  determined 
by  them.  But  does  it  follow,  that  because  the  Catholic  believes  this,  he 
must  also  believe,  that  God  communicates,  on  this  account^  his  further 
manifestations  of  grace,  because  man  had  not  refused  his  co-operation  to 
the  earlier  ones?  The  notion  of  a  necessary  preliminary  condition  to  a 
thing,  is  here  confounded  with  the  cause  of  that  thing  itself. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  the  Catholic  theory  of  justification^  we 
must,  according  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  subjoin  two  observations.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  dispute,  that  even  in  the 
justified  man,  notwithstanding  that  original  sin,  together  with  all  actual 
sin,  has  been  forgiven  him,  and  has  been  obliterated  from  his  soul,  there 
still  subsists  a  perverse  sensuality  {concupisceniia).  Yet  it  is  taught  that 
this  in  itself  is  no  sin,  and  that,  if  it  occurs  in  Holy  Writ  under  this  de- 
nomination, it  is  only  because  it  appears  as  a  consequence  of  sin,  and 
leads  again  to  real  sin,  when  the  will  hearkens  to  its  suggestions*  The 
Council  saith  :  *'  God  hateth  nought  in  the  regenerated,  because  nothing 


*  Chemnit.  Eiam.  Concil.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  281 ;  Gerhard  loc.  torn.  vii.  p.  221.  (loo. 
zvii.  c.  3,  sect,  v.)  That  to  him,  whd  has  been  prepared  by  faith  and  fear,  by  hope 
and  contrition,  God  doth  ^thnmgh  baptiam)  impart  the  aanctifyingr  grace,  the  belt 
■ehoolmen  teim,  not  without  icaaon,  a  meritwn  d$  eongmo,  but  not  a  mmlMii  de 
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is  damnable  in  those  who  have  been  truly  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism, 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but,  putting  off  the  old  man,  put  on 
the  new,  created  after  God,  and  are  become  innocent,  immaculate,  pure, 
and  pleasing  unto  God,  heirs  indeed  of  God,  and  co-heirs  with  Christ,  so 
that  nothing  hindereth  their  entrance  into  heaven.  That,  however,  con* 
cupiscence,  or  the  stimulus  to  sin,  remains  in  the  baptized,  the  holj 
Council  avows  and  acknowledges ;  but  as  this  stimulus  is  left  for  our 
trial,  it  is  unable  to  injure  those  who  will  not  consent,  but  who  resist 
victoriously  by  the  grace  of  Christ :  for  he  is  not  crowned  except  he 
strive  lawfully.'** 

As  the  Catholic  Church  deduces  original  sin,  and  with  it  all  evil  in 
the  world,  in  the  last  degree,  from  the  abuse  of  free-will,  it  cannot  find 
any  further  traces  of  sin  in  man,  so  soon  as  his  spirit  has  been  averted 
from  the  creature,  and  hath  turned  to  God ;  so  soon  as  his  will  batik 
been  again  healed,  and  his  inmost  feelings  been  sanctified.  By  the  in* 
born  evil,  and  by  that  habit  of  sin  which  hath  grown  out  of  it,  and  hatk 
become  more  or  less  inveterate,  more  or  less  confirmed,  a  mechanical 
readiness  to  incline  towards  sin  hath  been  engendered  in  the  body  and 
the  inferior  faculties  of  the  soul.  The  new  bent  of  the  wilt,  therefore^ 
cannot  immediately  draw  into  its  orbit  the  movements  of  the  aoal  aUd 
the  body.  But  since,  to  those  regenerated  in  spirit,  such  emotions  are 
alien,  and  even  an  abomination ;  since  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  are  com* 
pletely  severed  one  from  the  other  ;  since  they  are  involved  in  a  d^ 
cisive,  and,  for  the  former,  a  victorious  struggle ;  so  most  certainly  a 
carnal  emotion  in  conflict  with  the  will,  yet  mastered  by  it,  cannot  cofi* 
taminate  it,  and  therefore  not  convict  it  of  sin.  If  the  will  give  not  in 
to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  or  the  desires  of  the  flesh  reach  not  the  will ; 
if,  accordingly,  there  be  no  consent,  then  there  is  no  sin.f  Thus  evtf, 
and  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  the  sinfulness  in  concupiscence,  is 
removed,  as  it  is  driven  back  from  the  inward  to  the  outward  man,  in 
whom  it  survives  as  the  consequence  and  the  chastisement  of  sin,  and 


*  L.  e.  Sees.  v.  decret.  de  peccato  originali. 

f  BeUarmm.  de  amin.  grat.  et  ttatd  peecati,  lib.  v.  o.  5.  torn.  iv.  p.  978.  **  Tota 
iMitfOfenia  Mt,  atmm  comiptio  natune  ae  praaertim  ooneupiaceDtiaperae  et  ex  iis- 
tart  tak  qualis  etiam  iii  baptizatia  ac  joBtificatia  eat,  nt  pioprie  peecatum  originia.  Id 
enim  advenarii  contendunt,  catholici  autem  negant ;  qnippe  qui  nanati  volantate  per 
gtaliam  juatifieanteiD  dooent  Feliqaoa  morboa  noo  aoltim  non  eenatitmie  homiBea  leoa, 
mi  Deque  peaee  eodutitnere,  eum  rum  habeaot  veimmpe^oati  latxmeni.  Addft  Thon- 
as  Aqoinaa  in  wda  avenmne  mentja  It  Deo  oomaetere  prapria  et  fomialHer  peoeolttn 
ttifiltia,  in  rabeUione  aulem pvtia  iaferiona,  qai  loit  efibctwiebeUicttia  aeutb^ Dao, 
noQ  consislere  peecatum,  niai  materialiter." 
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withaY  as  a  temptation,  which  may  conduce  either  to  the  more  exalted 
glorification  of  the  soul,  or  to  its  relapse  into  the  deepest  fall.  In  the 
former  ease,  it  summons  us  to  struggle  and  to  victory,  and  to  the  con- 
firmation and  expansion  of  virtue ;  in  the  latter,  it  can  easily  surprise 
the  inattentive,  and  draw  him  into  its  toils,  or  ponetrate  into  his  inmost 
souL 

But  that  gap  which,  in  consequence  of  regeneration,  is  established 
between  the  interior,  now  sanctified,  man,  and  the  outward  man,  is  by 
no  means  a  fixed,  immutable  separation.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  be- 
lieveri  faithfully  co-operating  with  sanctifying  grace,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  decrease,  and  gradual  declension ;  for  the  continued  exercise 
of  virtue,  and  the  ever  more  and  more  powerful  development  of  the  di- 
vine principle  of  life  thereby  occasioned,  restore  the  harmony  of  all 
the  parts  of  man  in  his  new  course,  with  a  constant,  though  not  always 
perceptible,  increase  (although,  without  the  extraordinary  interposition 
of  a  higher  power,  that  harmony  in  this  life  is  never  perfect  ;)*  so  that 
man's  inferior  faculties  learn  to  move  in  progressive  unison  with  the 
sanctified  spirit,  and  have  a  share  [n  its  glorification,  as  they  had  before 
moved  in  accord  with  the  unholy  spirit,  and  participated  in  its  disso- 
nance. However,  the  regenerated  man  looks  anxiously  for  deliverance 
from  the  body,  not  in  order  to  be  then  only  freed  from  any  sinful  incli- 
nation of  the  will,  but  to  be  delivered  from  trial,  and  the  fear  of  trial. 

The  second  observation  which  we  have  to  make,  is,  that,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  just  man  can  never  hold 
himself  quite  free  from  the  so-called  venial  sins,  and  transgresses  in  di. 
vers  ways,  and  therefore  it  is  not  without  reason  that  he  daily,  in  the 
Lord's  prayer,  prays  for  forgiveness  of  sins.  As  the  will  of  the  regene* 
rated,  however,  is  not  thereby  alienated  from  God,  and  His  holy  law 
which  he  loves ;  and  as  such  transgressions  proceed  more  from  the  in- 


*  The  Council  of  Vienxia  (in  the  lib.  v.  Clement,  tit.  de  hasFet.)  bas  pnmoanced 
against  the  Beguards  what  Pope  Innocent  XI.  repeated  against  Michael  Molinae. 
He  condemned,  in  his  bull,  the  following  proposttions:  "  No.  55,  Per  hanc  viam  in^ 
temam  pervenitur  ad  pnrgandas  et  distingoendas  omaes  aninue  pawioines,  tta  quod 
nihil  amplius  sentitor,  nihil,  nihil.  No.  56.  Du«  leges  et  da»  oupiditates,  anima  uia, 
et  amoiis  proprii  altera,  tarodiu  perdurant,  qoamdiu  perdurat  amor  proprius,  onde 
qoando  purgatus  est  et  mortuus,  ut  fit  per  viam  inteinam,  noD  adsmit  amphns  dun 
iiUe  leges,  nee  aliquid  sentitur  amplius."  A  doctrine  of  this  kind  is  ever  connected 
with  the  other,  that  at  this  grade  of  the  spiritual  life  a  fall  is  no  kmger  possible. 
Hence  the  following  propositions  of  the  Quietists  are  rejected :— **  No.  61.  Anima, 
qnum  ad  mortem  mysticam  pervenit,  non  pote9t  amplius  velle  aliud,  quam  quod  Deus 
Tult  quia  non  habet  amplius  voluntatem,  et  Deus  earn  illi  abstulit.**  No.  63.  ••  Per 
viam  intemam  penrenitur  ad  statum  continuum,  immobilem  m  pace  impertnrbabiti.'* 
Compare  my  work.  New  Inv§t»gation»t  (in  German,)  second  editkm,  p.  21 1. 
18 
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(irmity  of  the  new  man,  than  from  any  remnant  of  perversencss  in 
the  will,  sins  of  this  nature  occasion  no  interruption  in  the  newly 
established  relations  with  God ;  and  internal  justification,  therefore, 
according  to  Bossuet's  expression,  appears  not  untrue,  though  it  be  not 
perfect*  But  this  infirmity  requires  us  in  every  instance  to  observe 
constant  self-watchfulness,  and  to  practise  uninterrupted  prayer  for  ob« 
taining  Divine  grace,  and  increase  of  sanctification.* 

(  xiT.-^Doctrine  of  the  Ph>testaiits  on  justification  and  lanotifieatioii. 

The  notions  which  the  Protestants  form  of  justification,  is  thus  briefly 
defined  in  the  Formulary  of  Concord:  **The  word  *  justification 'sig* 
nifies,  the  declaring  any  one  just,  the  acquitting  him  of  sins,  and  the 
eternal  chastisements  of  sin,  on  account  of  the  justice  of  Christ,  which 
is  by  God  imputed  to  faith  ;"f  and  it  expressly  says,  our  justice  is  noi 
of  t»4  With  these  declarations  Calvin  perfectly  coincides.^  Justifi« 
cation,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  is  a  judicial  act  of  God,  whereby  the 
believing  sinner  is  delivered  from  the  punishments  of  sin,  but  not  from 
sin  itself:  while  Catholics  teach  that,  on  one  hand,  the  remission  of  sin, 
the  debt  as  well  as  the  penalty,  and  on  the  other  hand,  positive  sancti« 
fication,  follows  in  a  like  way,  through  the  divine  act  of  justification. 
The  great  difference  between  the  Confessions  consists,  accordingly,  in 
this, — that,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  justice  of  Christ,  in 
the  act  of  justification,  is  immediately  appropriated  by  the  believer, 
becoming  part  of  his  inward  self,  and  changing  his  whole  moral  ex- 
istence ;  while,  according  to  the  Protestant  system,  justice  remains  in 
Christ,  passes  not  into  the  inward  life  of  the  believer,  and  remains  in  a 
purely  outward  relation  to  him ;  covering  his  injustice,  not  only  past, 


*  Coneil. Trid.  Sen.  vi. ean.  11.  "Si  qnis horoinem  lemcl  jnstificatum  dixerit 
aa^ot  peeoare  non  poaw,  neque  ^ratiam  amittere,  atqne  idee  eiun,  qui  labitur  et 
paccat,  nnnquam  vera  fairae  juBtificatam,  out  contra,  posse  in  totam  vitam  pcccata 
omnia,  etiam  venialia  yitara  nisi  ex  speciali  Doi  privile^o.  .  .  .  anathema  nt.** 

t  Solid,  dcclar.  iii.  de  fid.  justif.  ^11.  p.  655.  •*  Vocabulum  justificationis  in  hoc 
negotb  rii^ificat,  justum  pronuntiare,  a  peccatis  et  letemis  pcccatonim  suppliciis  ab- 
Hdvere  propter  justitiam  Christi,  qnae  a  Deo  fidei  imputatur.'* 

I  L.  o.  ^  48,  p.  664.  •«  Cum  igitur  in  eeclesiis  nostris  apud  thcologos  Augnstanv 
CoikfeMkmia  extra  controveniam  positum  sit,  totam  jostitiam  nostram  extra  nos  esK 
.  •  •  qoierendam,  eamqae  in  solo  Domino  nostra  Jcsu  Christo  consistcrc/*  etc. 

i  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  11,  ^  8,  fol.260.  ••  Ito  nos  juslificationem  stmplicitcr 
intefpntamur  acceptionem,  qu&  nos  Deos  in  reccptos  pro  justis  habet.  Earn  in  pec- 
catorum  remissione  ao  justitias  Christi  imputatione  positam  esse  dicimus.*'  ^  3 :  "  I7t 
pio  JQstiain  Christo  oensoamor,  qui  in  nobis  noD  sumns/' 
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but  still  outstanding,  since  by  justification  tbe  will  is  not  bealed.  We 
therefore  may  say,— ^according  to  Catholic  principles,  Christ,  by  justifi* 
cation,  stamps  inwardly  and  outwardly  his  living  impress  on  the  be* 
liever ;  so  that  the  latter,  though  a  feeble  and  imperfect,  becometh  yet 
a  real,  copy  of  the  type.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Protes-i 
tant  doctrine,  Christ  casts  on  the  believer  his  shadow  only,  under  which 
bis  continued  sinfulness  is  merely  not  observed  by  God.  Hence  the 
explicit  remark  of  the  Formulary  of  Concord,  that  the  faithful,  on  ac« 
tsount  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  are  looked  upon  as  just^  although  by 
virtue  of  corrupt  nature  they  be  truly  sinners,  and  remain  such  even 
unto  death.* 

These  avowals  prove  of  themselves,  that  the  Protestants  have  adopt* 
ed  those  notions  of  grace  and  justification,  which  we  pointed  out  above 
(§  XIII.,)  as  one«>sided  and  erroneous.  But  the  opposition  between  the 
Confessions,  in  this  matter^  derives  a  stronger  illustration  from  consider* 
ing  the  following  points,  which  show  the  wide  practical  consequences 
of  this  opposition.  Concupiscence)  which,  as  Catholics  avow,  still  re« 
mains  after  justification,  the  mere  incitement  to  sin,  is  represented  by 
Protestants  as  sin  in  itself,  and  indeed  as  the  yet  subsisting  original  sin ; 
while  the  distinction  between  the  mere  feeling  of  that  incitement  to 
sin  and  the  consent  to  the  same,  is  rejected  by  them  as  unessential,  nay* 
as  untrue.  It  is  precisely  on  this  ground  that  they  rest  the  assertiont 
that  justification  consists  in  the  mere  declaration  of  the  remission  of 
sin,  not  in  the  purification  from  sin  itself,  because  original  sin  still  sub* 
sists,  and  adheres  even  to  the  will.  In  like  manner  it  is  asserted,  that 
between  venial  and  mortal  sin  there  is  no  internal  and  essential  differ- 
ence ;  for  (so  the  Protestants  teach,)  all  sins,  in  themselves,  whatever 
be  their  nature,  accuse  man  in  a  like  degree  before  the  tribunal  of  God : 
^1  merit  (eternal)  death.  Faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  according  to 
them,  constitutes  the  only  decisive  distincrtion  between  sinners  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  When  man  believes^  and  so  long  as  he  believes,  all  his 
sins^  so  they  teach,  are  mere  venial  sins ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  without 
this  faith  none  of  his  sins  can  be  pardoned ;  for,  in  reality,  unbelief  is 
the  only  sin. 

These  most  astounding  maxims  involve  in  themselves  the  following 
consequences.  If  the  justified  man,  considered  in  himself y  be  as  much 
«  sinner  and  as  damnable  as  the  unjust  man,  then  no  internal  and 
essential  difference,  as  to  moral  beings  is  recognized  between  the  con* 


^  Solid,  declar.  iii.  de  fid.  jastif.  4  15,  p.  657.  **Per  fidem  propter  obedientiam 
ChriBti  jmti  pnmanciantar  et  reputantar,  etiamai  ratione  comiptn  natim  ame  adhve 
aiDC,  maneaniqae  peccat«rea,  dum  mortale  hoe  aoipiis  oireumfeniiit.'' 
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verted  and  the  unconyerted ;  the  scriptural  antitheses  of  the  old  and 
the  new  man,  of  the  old  and  the  new  life,  of  the  new  creation,  of  the 
first  birth,  and  of  regeneration,  lose  not  only  their  point,  but  in  a  great 
degree,  their  moral  signification  (§  20  ;)  the  notion  of  penance,  whereby 
the  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  is  brought  about,  must  be 
conceived  in  a  one-sided,  nay,  totally  mistaken  sense  (§  33 ;)  and  the 
impressive  language  of  Holy  Writ,  respecting  the  deliverance  from  sin 
wrought  through  Christ,  and  the  mortification  (eradication)  of  sin  in 
believers  (Rom.  vi.  viii.  1-4)  is  then  nothing  more  than  unmeaning 
bombast,  nay,  the  occasion  of  the  most  deplorable  and  ridiculous  self- 
delusion.  But  the  ulterior  consequences  of  the  doctrine,  that,  in  those 
who  believe  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  all  distinction  between  venial  and 
mortal  sins  is  effaced,  will  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  (§  xvi.}  be 
made  fully  manifest.  Here  we  shall  cite  some  passages  that  will  show, 
to  what  subversion  of  morality  a  system  leads,  that  will  make  no  essen* 
tial  distinction  between  the  feeling  of  the  incitement  to  sin,  and  the 
wilful  consent  to  the  same.  As  the  former,  as  long  as  we  live,  is  una- 
voidable, so  the  latter  is  represented  to  be  simultaneous  with  it ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  of  moral  worthiness,  the  deed  is  made  to  be 
not  more  punishable  than  the  most  involuntary  sensual  enticement  to 
the  same.  Thus  Melancthon  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  every  Chris- 
tian conscience,  which  saith  to  each  one,  that  even  the  Christian  has 
nothing  less  in  his  power,  than  his  own  heart,  whose  entire  emotions 
are  unclean.^  Hence,  the  same  Melancthon  proposes  to  Catholics  the 
question :  Do  not  the  saints  seek  their  own  interest  7  and  he  is  really 
of  opinion,  that  the  saint,  the  man  truly  justified  before  God,  remains 
necessarily  enslaved  to  vain  glory,  to  avarice,  and  the  like.f  Luther 
speaks  of  wicked  lust,  avarice,  anger,  immodesty,  adding  a  significant 
et  cetera,  which  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  just  man  4    Calvin,  too, 

*  Melanctb.  loc.  theolo^.  p.  18.  **  Christiaxun  afrnoBcet,  nihil  minus  in  potertate 
mk  ease,  quam  cor  suum,**  etc.  Melancthon  uees  the  word  **  cor  "  instead  of  "  vo- 
Imitas,''  beeanse,  accordingr  to  him,  man  has  really  no  will,  bat  merely  imimlses  and 
desires. 

t  L.  c.  p.  138.  **  Annon  sua  etiam  qnsnmt  saneti  7  Annon  in  Sanctis  amor  est 
vite,  glorias,  securitatis,  tranquillitatis,  rerum  ?*'  Let  the  reader  observe  the  singular 
identification  of  **  amor  glorioB*'  and  **  securitatis,  tranqoillitatis,"  as  if  the  latter 
were  in  itself  as  mach  as  the  former,  which,  a  few  lines  lower,  is  farther  explained  by 
the  word  um^9(U.  Bat  when  Melancthon  says,  the  Parisienses  (the  doctors  of  Sor- 
bonne,  as  representatives  of  Catholic  theology)  did  not  look  to  the  qffeetut  internow, 
but  directed  their  view  to  mere  outward  obserrances,  so  for  this  assertion  he  may 
answer  at  the  tribunal  of  God. 

t  Interpretation  of  the  KpisUe  to  the  Galatians.  Wittenberg,  1556.  Part  i.  p. 
303,  b. 
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makes  us  acquainted  with  saints  of  this  sort.^  A  singular  saint,  for- 
sooth, who  seeks  his  own  interest,  and  not  Christ's  glory  I  Equally 
strange  is  the  combination  of  ideas,  when  we  are  required  to  conceive 
an  immodest  or  avaricious  saint  \  for,  according  to  the  laws  of  logic, 
the  predicate  destroys  the  subject.  Yet,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  when  men  speak  of  the  covetousness,  the  avarice,  the  choler, 
and  immodesty,  of  saints  ?  Do  they  mean  thereby  a  stimulus  inserted 
in  the  flesh,  which  incites  them  indeed  to  works  of  the  flesh,  but  at  last 
wearies  itself  out  in  unsuccessful  efi*prts?  Then  we  cannot  understand 
how  such  idle,  unsuccessful  temptations  can  be  denominated  covetous- 
ness, avarice,  choler,  and  immodesty.  But  if  we  imagine  this  stimulus 
to  be  victorious  over  the  will,  or  its  impulse  to  be  consummated  into  an 
outward  act,  how  can  the  conquered  be  called  saints  and  just  ones? 
Rom.  viii.  1-9,  13.  Such  a  confusion  of  language  hath  its  ground  in 
the  confusion  of  essentially  diflerent  ideas ;  and  we  must  marvel  much, 
when  the  identifying  of  what  is  most  distinct,  nay,  most  opposite  in 
notion  and  in  language,  faib  to  produce  in  life  also  a  corresponding 
identification. 

Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  Protestant  system  of  justification,  it 
remains  for  us  to  notice  their  view  of  sanctification  ;  for  it  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  if  we  did  not  show,  that,  according  to  the 
Lutheran  system,  the  renovation  of  sinful  man,  the  moral  change, — 
in  a  word,  sanctification, — must  attach  to  the  confiding  reception  of 
the  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Man,  conscious  of  so  gracious, 
so  unmerited  a  remission  of  sin,  must,  in  thankful  return  for  so  great  a 
benefit,  earnestly  strive  to  improve,  and  to  observe,  with  ever  greater 
fidelity,  the  commandments  of  God.  In  the  justified  man,  according 
to  the  same  system,  original  sin  by  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  weakened,  though  not  extirpated ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
weakened,  sanctification  increases.  Calvin,  approximating  to  the 
Catholic  view,  goes  even  so  far  as  to  confess,  that,  as  Christ  cannot  be 
divided,  man  in  communion  with  Him  must  partake  at  once  of  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification.  Thus,  whosoever  is  received  by  God  into 
His  gracei  possesses  thereby  the  spirit  of  the  Sonship,  through  whose 
power  the  transformation  into  the  likeness  of  God  ensue8.f    Pleasing 


*  Cblvin.  IiiBtit.  lib.  iii.  o.  3,  4  10,  fbl.  913.    Yet  hit  language  is  moeh  milder. 

t  Ctthrin.  InaUt.  lib.  iii.  e.  11,  ^S,  Compare  Calvin.  Antidot  in  Concil.  Trid. 
opoao.  p.  703.  **  Neqoe  tamen  interea  ncgandam  eet  qiUL  ratione  (jnxta  qaonimdam 
opiniooem.)  per  aolam  qoidem  fidem  coram  Deo  jnstificatnr ;  led  tamen  ita,  ntabaqiie 
operiboa  lalutem  etemam  conAequi  impoesibile  lit.*'  Thue,  with  jiiaUfieatioa  with- 
out wocin,  ■Uvatioa  without  works  ia  promised. 
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as  it  is  to  witness  this  improvement  in  doctrine,  and  closely  as  it  i9 
connected  with  Calvin's  representation  of  original  sin,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  regeneration ;  yet  an  essential  difference  will 
ever  be  found  between  the  two  systems,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in* 
eluding,  under  the  latter,  the  Calvinistic  view.  For  since  a  mere  weak- 
enings not  an  extirpation,  of  original  sin  is  admitted,  no  essential  wtoral 
difference,  but  a  mere  gradual  one,  can  then  be  maintained  between 
the  old  and  the  new  man  :  but  this  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  it  is  to  the  dignity  of  Christianity,  to  the 
notion  of  a  new  principal  of  life  communicated  by  it,  which  in  conse- 
quence supersedes  the  old  one,  and  to  the  most  explicit  declarations  of 
Scripture.  If  the  influence  of  Christ  over  man  were  merely  confined 
to  this,  that  the  latter  was  a  somewhat  morally  better,  not  quite  a  mo- 
rally different,  man  from  the  heathen,  then,  in  a  strict  sense,  it  were 
impossible  to  speak  of  sanctification ;  for  both  the  Heathen  and  the 
Christian  would,  in  their  inward  life,  be  like,  and  differ  only  in  their 
degree  of  discipline.  The  Catholic  Church,  above  all  things,  insists 
on  a  radical  internal  change.  Moreover  the  difference  consists  in  this^ 
that  with  the  Protestant  the  external  relation  to  Christ  is  by  far  the 
most  important  thing  ;  so  that  at  this  point  of  his  spiritual  life  he  can 
calmly  sit  down,  and,  without  advancing  a  step  further,  be  assured  of 
eternal  felicity  ;  since,  by  what  the  Reformers  call  justification,  his  sins 
have  been  once  forgiven,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  gates  of  heaven 
opened  to  him  ;*  while  the  Catholic  can  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his 
sins  only  when  he  abandons  them,  and  in  his  view  the  justified  man, — 
the  man  acceptable  to  Crod, — is  identical  in  every  respect  with  the 
sanctified.  Even  with  Calvin,  forgiveness  of  sins  is  quite  absiracledly 
the  only  ground  for  hope  of  salvation  ;  and  if  he  at  length  has  pene- 
tration to  perceive,  that  justification  and  sanctification  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  interior  life,  he  yet  divides  them  in  his  theory,  and  deduces 
from  one  and  the  same  thing  different  efiects  ;  since  he  says»  that  it  is 
only  by  the  declaration  of  God  remitting  sins,  that  righteousness  is 


»  Calvin  (InBtit.  lib.  iii.  c  11,  ^  15)  first  attacks  I^ter  Lombard,  whose  doctrine 
he  thus  states:  **  Primum,  inquit,  mors  Christi  nos  justificat,  dum  per  earn  excitetnr 
charitas  in  cordibus  nostris,  qoft  justi  effieimur  :  deinde  quod  per  camdem  extinctum 
est  peccatum"  ...  He  then  turns  against  Augfustine :  *'  Ac  ne  Augrustmi  quidem 
eententia  rccipienda  est.  Tanyetsi  enim  egre^e  hominen  omni  justitie  laude  spoHat 
....  gratiam  tamen  ad  justifieationem  lefert,  quft  in  ykm  novitatcm  per  spiritum 
legeneramur.**  Herenpon  he  sajs :  **  Seriptura  autem,  cum  de  fidei  justRiH  loquitur* 
loDge  alio  nos  duett.'*  At  last  he  concludes  (^  SI :)  **  Ut  talis  jastitta  uno  vetbo  apu 
^lari  qoeet  peccatorum  remissio." 
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acquired,  and  not  by  any  sanctifying  power,  which,  together  with  the 
consciousness  of  such  a  remission,  has  been  imparted.  -  Hence  it  fol* 
lows,  that  even  a  minimum  of  real  improvement, — without  which,  ac- 
cording to  Calvin,  the  certainty  of  being  favoured  with  grace  cannot 
take  place, — would  entirely  suffice  for  salvation. 

To  this  statement  of  doctrines  it  will  be  well  to  subjoin  some  remarks, 
directed  towards  a  deeper  scientific  appreciation  of  the  Lutheran  sys- 
tem. The  point  t6  which  we  would  here  particularly  direct  attention, 
is  the  fact  how  well  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  couples  with  that  of 
justification  ;  how  well  the  one  prepares  the  way  for  the  other  !  The 
former  was  so  deeply  engraven  in  the  essence  of  man,  that  the  latter 
cannot  extend  beyond  his  surface.  If  original  sin  had  been  represented 
aa  so  destructive  to  man,  in  order  thereby  to  exalt  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  that  it  could  be  said,  **  Behold,  though  original  sin  had  sunk 
80  deep  into  the  inmost  core  of  human  existence,  yet  Christianity  sinks 
still  more  deeply ;  it  penetrates  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  soul,  and 
works  healingly,  and  creates  anew ;  if  the  power  of  the  evil  principle 
be  great,  that  of  the  good  principle  is  still  greater ;"  then  this  mistaken 
view  of  original  sin  ought  to  have  been  entirely  excused  as  a  theoretical 
error.  But  now  it  is  taught,  its  ravages  are  so  frightful,  that  they 
remain  in  the  will,  even  of  the  regenerated :  the  disease  under  which  we 
labour  is  so  malignant,  that  we  cannot  be  radically  cured  of  it ;  and^ 
as  we  cannot,  so  we  need  not  be.  Hence  Christ,  our  righteousness,  is 
out  of  us :  the  unrighteousness  in  the  old  Adam  is  within  us ;  the 
righteousness  in  the  new  Adam  out  of  us. 

Moreover,  the  essence  of  original  sin,  according  to  Luther's  ex- 
pression, recurs  very  evidiently  here.  If  Catholics  teach,  that  it  is  only  ia 
tho  case  where  the  solicitation  to  sin,  proceeding  from  the  flesh,  is  with 
fuU  consciousness  entertained,  and  consented  to  by  the  will,  that  the 
real  character  of  sin  appears,  so  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  with 
unexampled  obstinacy,  assert,  that  that  solicitation,  even  when  repelled 
with  decided  resistance,  is  in  itself  sinful.  Let  us  weigh  this  doctrine 
welly  and  inquire,  whether  evil  be  not  then  considered  as  something 
existing  apart,  independent  of  the  will,  and  extraneous  to  it,  and  be  not 
regarded  as  an  essence  ?  What  else  can  be  meant,  when  it  is  said, 
something  evil  in  itself  remains  in  man,  and  is  yet  evil,  even  when  the' 
will  resists  and  overcomes  it  ?  Here  the  sinfulness,  certainly,  lies  no 
longer  in  a  perverted  bent  of  the  will,  because  the  will,  in  this  instance, 
cannot  be  perverted ;  and  yet  sin,  that  Ls  to  say,  original  sin,  is  still  in 
man.  This  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  assertion,  that  we  can  be 
then  only  liberated  from  sin,  when  we  have  put  off  our  dear  *^  corpus^ 
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cuium,***    Thw  assuredly  u  to  conceive  sin  as  something  very  sab- 
stantial! 

And  yet  it  is  ancommonly  difficult  to  conceive,  how  Luther  should 
have  regarded  sin  as  really  something,  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  was  an  evil  essence.  Perhaps  the  following  considerations  may 
enable  us  to  understand  Luther  better  than  he  understood  himself. 
Two  facts  above  all  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  as- 
serted of  God,  that  He  conceals  from  His  eye  the  sins  of  believers,  or 
regards  these  as  just,  though  they  be  not  so.  Now,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  imagine,  how  God' can  view  anything  other  than  as  it  is  in  itself; 
or  hoiii^  a  really  unjust  man  can  be  accepted  as  just  by  an  omniscient 
Deity.  If  we  would  do  justice  to  Divine  omniscience,  no  alternative 
remains  but  to  suppose,  that  what  is  looked  upon  by  man  as  sin,  is 
really  none  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  is  a  mere  consequence  of  human 
finiteness;  and  in  this  way  we  can  comprehend  the  security,  which 
is  felt  in  the  faith  in  a  mere  outward  justification.  That  something 
of  this  sort  lies  concealed  in  the  back-ground  of  the  minds  of  those  who 
adopt  this  view  of  justification,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  second 
&ct,  to  which  we  must  now  draw  attention.  The  act  of  justification, 
and  the  whole  work  of  regeneration,  are  represented  as  the  doing  of 
God  a1one.f  Now,  it  must  aflTord  ample  matter  for  astonishment,  that 
God,  who  is  here  the  exclusive  agent,  should  not  entirely  pervade  His 
own  work,  and  extirpate  the  very  roots  of  sin,  and  exert  His  unshackled 
might  in  all 'its  splendour.  Man,  whose  conduct  is  entirely  passive 
during  this  process  of  justification,  could  yet  be  entirely  transformed. 
Wherefore  does  not  this  change  occur  ?  We  are  compelled  to  recur  to 
the  same  thought  which  we  expressed  above,  though  in  a  somewhat 
altered  form  ;  to  wit, — that  sin  is  an  essential  condition  in  the  original 
constitution  of  man,  and,  being  thus  necessary,  is  therefore  not  im- 
puted to  us  by  God.  For  the  observation  of  Calvin, — who  seems  to 
have  felt  the  revolting  nature  of  the  theory,  that  God  is  the  exclusive 
agent  in  regeneration,  without  being  withal  the  thorough  agent, — the 
observation  of  Calvin,  that  this  defective  influence  was  grounded  in  the 
motive  of  Grod,  to  be  able  to  summon  before  His  tribunal  men  at  every 

*  Solid.  Dedar.  de  fid.  jtutif.  (  7,  p.  686.  **  Dam  boo  moitale  eoipupcalnm  cir. 
•nmrenmt,  vetos  Adam  in  ipA  natara  omnflnn  flfina  mtarioribna  et  ezterioribiM  viri- 
bot  inhBrei." 

t  Solid.  Dedar.  ii.  de  lib.  aibit.  $  44«  p.  645.  **  Tantom  boni,  et  tamdio  bonnm 
operatur,  quantmn  et  qnamdin  a  Spirittk  Dei  impdlitiir.''  Far  other  10  the  belief  of 
llie  CathoUe,  who  knows  that  the  DiTine  Spnit  ever  urgea  man  on,  bat  that  man  wOI 
alien  not  let  himielf  be  ao  urged,  and  by  hii  own  fiiuH,  wfll  not  eorreepond  to  the  dU 
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moment  of  their  lives,  cannot  seriouriy  satisfy  any  one.*  Calvin 
should  have  called  to  his  aid  hU  absolute  necessity  of  all  occurrences, 
as  an  explanation  ready  at  hand.  This  necessity  of  sinningi  in  the 
present  stage  of  human  existence,  is,  then,  the  true  ground  of  this 
theory,  and  of  the  possibility  of  that  profound  tranquillity  in  a  state  of 
continued  sinfulness, — though  such  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
Reformers.  At  least,  no  other  speculative  notion  of  the  Protestant 
account  of  original  sin,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  can  be  established. 

Luther,  accordingly,  did  not  express  himself  well,  when  he  said, 
ariginaltin  is  a  part  of  nutans  essence ; — he  should  have  said,  sin  deaoes 
necessarily  to  the  essence  of  man.  Thus  did  the  dogmatic  decisions  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  against  human  freedom  meet  the  vengeance  due  to 
them :  and  though  they  had  so  much  enlarged  on  the  magnitude  of 
sin,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  relation  to  man,  wherein  they  placed 
the  Deity,  they  were  at  last  compelled,  in  despite  of  themselves,  to 
deny  the  very  existence  of  sin.  What  they  taught  as  to  the  origin  of 
evil,  manifests  itself  again  in  this  matter  ;  and,  even  in  the  Lutheran 
system,  the  consequences  of  that  doctrine  remained,  though  the  doc- 
trine itself  the  Lutherans  rejected.  It  is  far  otherwise,  as  we  have 
above  said,  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Because  she  clings  so  firmly,  and 
with  such  a  bleeding  heart,  to  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  in  freedom  that 
the  ultimate  cause  of  sin  is  to  be  sought  for ; — for  this  very  reason,  she 
can,  she  must,  likewise  maintain  a  real  redemption  from  sin. 


ON  JUSTIFYING   FAITH. 

§  zv.— Catholic  view  of  this  lubjeet 

Tlie  doctrine  of  justifying  &ith  experienced  the  same  fate  as  all  the 
other  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  fifteen  hundred 
years,  Christians  had  lived  in  and  by  that  faith,  had  formed  many  in- 
tellectual conceptions  upon  it,  and  had  laid  down  the  same  in  numerous 
writings,  but  had  withal  felt  much  deeper  things  than  could  be  compre- 
hended in  notions,  or  defined  by  words*    Tet,  in  de&ult  of  an  erro- 


*  Calvin.  Instit  lib.  liL  c.  ii.  §  11,  fol  169.  **  Nam  hoc  leeandiim  (Refonnation. 
em  in  Tits  novitatem)  tic  inchoat  Deoa  in  electia  miB,  totoque  vitas  cnrricnlo  pauUa- 
tim,  et  interdom  lente  in  eo  progreditur,  ut  wmperobnozii  sint  ad  ejus  tribonal  mortii 
Jodicio.**  H«re  progrea  in  good  b  made  to  depend  on  God  alone,  and  the  cause 
of  letiugwsiiou  in  the  path  of  virtue  deliberately  tefened  to  tfie  Deity. 
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neous  view  of  that  faith  decisively  put  forthi  and  asserted  by  many, 
men  were  as  far  from  arriving  at  a  truly  siAing  point,  and  at  the  high- 
est degree  of  evidence  upon  the  matter,  as,  before  Arius«  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  and  before  Pelagius,  upon  that  of  Grace. 
Hence  it  happened,  that,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  above-named 
articles  of  faith,  much  that  was  obscure,  much  that  was  self-contra- 
dictory, was  found  among  Christian  writers  before  the  Nicene  Council 
and  the  African  and  the  Gallic  Synods,  so  it  proved  in  the  various  ex- 
positions of  justifying  faith,  prior  to  the  general  Council  of  Trent;  and 
it  became  the  great  and  earnest,  as  well  as  astonishing  task  of  its 
assembled  Fathers,  to  define  the  pure  truth,  and  separate  it  from  the 
dross  of  error.*  As  Arius  and  Pelagius,  men  widely  different  in 
character  from  Luther,  and  far  his  inferiors,  did  not  draw  their  opinions 
from  their  own  fancy,  but  only  embraced  with  warmth,  and  developed 
to  the  fullest  extent,  obscure  conceptions  here  and  there  current ;  so 
Luther  merely  adhered  to  some  opinions  that  had  previously  been 
started,  as  we  learn  from  that  celebrated  Confession  delivered  by  him 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation.  In  opposition  to  his 
teaching,  the  Church  exalted  now  to  the  highest  degree  of  certaintyi 
what,  from  her  origin,  had  been  taught  perpetually  and  universally, 
established  this  in  the  form  of  a  dogma,  and  separated  it  from  mere 
individual  opinions* 

Some  of  the  theologians  assembled  at  Trent  applied  themselves, 
especially,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  St.  Paul 
establishes  between  non-justifying  works  and  justifying  faith.  The 
bishops  of  Agatha  and  Lanciano,  showed,  at  great  length,  that  Paul 
merely  disputes  the  justifying  power*  of  those  works,  which  precede 
faith,  and,  accordingly,  spring  not  out  of  it.f  In  conformity  with  this 
opinion,  the  bishop  Cornelius  M ussus  observed,  that  the  apostle  denies 
merely  the  value  of  the  exterior  part  of  the  works ;  for  instance,  Abra- 
ham was  not  acceptable  to  God,  merely  because  he  offered  up  his  son 
in  sacrifice,  or  performed  other  like  actions,  but  be  became  so  by  the 
inward  exercise  of  faith  and  other  virtues,  connected  with  a  sanctified 
course  of  will  proceeding  from  faith,  and  manifesting  itself  actively  in 
good  works4  Very  rightly  was  it  said,  that  Paul  had  not  in  view  the 
works  of  a  man  sanctified  in  Christ,  and  excluded  these  from  consi* 
deration,  when  he  denied  to  works,  in  opposition  to  faith,  the  power  of 


*  PallaTic.  Hist.  Cone.  Trid.  lib.  yiii.  c.  4,  n.  18,  p.  262.    **  Ingeiui  omnes  inoes- 
■erat  cara  ezplicandi  efTatum  apostoli,  hominem  juitificari  per  fidem." 
t  Pallavio.  L  c.  n.  13,  p.  261.  \  FaUavic.  I.  c.  n.  14,  p.  261. 
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renderiDg  us  acceptable  to  God.  In  other  words,— they  observed,  that 
Paul  opposed  to  the  old,  unsatisfactory,  legal  order  of  things,  the  new 
way  of  salvation  pointed  out  by  God,  and  attributed  only  to  the  living 
adherence  to  the  same,  (frfWi(,)  the  power  of  making  us  pleasing  unto 
the  Deity.  ^ 

These  definitions  were,  however,  of  a  more  negative  kind ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  more  positive  in  their  nature.  That  faith  in  Christ  justifies» 
observes  another  theologian,  signifies  as  much,  as  that  faith  is  the 
necessary  root,  from  which  all  spiritual  actions,  agreeable  to  God,  spring 
forth  ;  so  that  consummate  righteousness  is  not  conferred  by  faith,  im- 
mediately and  in  itself,  but  only  in  its  ulterior  development.  And 
Claudius  Jajus  added,  with  as  much  brevity  as  truth, — through  faith  is 
the  grace  given  to  us,,  not  to  be  absolutely  acceptable  to  God,  but  to 
enable  us  to  become  so ;  and  this  observation  Bertonus  illustrated,  by 
remarking  that  Paul  did  not  say,  that  man  is  justified  by  faith,  but 
through  faith ;  for  our  righteousness  is  not  faith  itself,  but  in  the  latter 
is  the  power  given  to  us  to  acquire  the  same.  (John  i.  12.)*  An  ex« 
pression  of  Bernard  Diaz  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  This  theologian 
observed,  that  the  justifying  power  is  on  this  account  ascribed  to  faitht 
— because  it  raises  us  from  our  native  lowliness,  (our  earthward  views,) 
and  consists  in  certain  movements,  which  transport  us  to  a  grade  of 
spiritual  life,  exalted  above  natural  existence  ;  so  that  we  may  be  con- 
sidered by  God  as  having  entered  on  the  way  to  acquire  His  approval 
(by  attachment  to  Christ.  )f 

All  these  definitions  express,  only  in  various  ways,  one  and  the  same  • 
thing,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  approves,  when  it  says  :  •*  Faith  is 
the  beginning  of  all  salvation, — the  basis  and  the  root  of  all  justification : 
for,  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  and  to  attain  to  His  adop- 
tion.'*^   Thus  is  faith  tJie  beginning  of  salvation ;  but  yet  not  a  begin- 


*  Ibid.  n.  3,  p.  960. 

t  JL  c.  n.  16,  p.  262.  "  Ideo  dici  hominem  per  fidem  jnsUficari,  qnod  hec  ex  ho. 
militate  Dativa  nos  attollit,  motuBque  quoadam  super  conditionem  natune  nobis  iinpri- 
mil,  efficitque  at  a  Deo  respiciamur  ecu  iter  justitie  jam  ingressi." 

t  CXneil.  Trid.  Sess.  vi.  c.  viiL  *'  Qttomodo  intelligitur,  tmpium  per  fidem,  et 
gratitjustifieari,  Cnm  vera  apostolus  dicit,  justificah  hominem  per  fidem,  et  gntm ; 
ea  verba  in  eo  sensu  intelligenda  sunt,  quern  pwpetuus  ecciesiK  Catholicn  oonaensua 
tenuit,  et  esqpresait ;  ut  scilicet  per  fidem  ideo  justificari  dicamur,  quia  fides  estJiu. 
mans  salutis  initium,  fundamentum  et  ladiz  omnis  justifioationis :  sine  qui  impossi. 
bile  est  placere  Deo,  et  ad  filiorum  ejus  consortium  pervenirs  :  gmtis  autem  justificari 
ideo  dicamur,  quia  nihil  eorum,  qu«  justificationem  prscedunt,  sive  fides,  sive  opera, 
ipsam  justificationis  gratiam  promeretur.  Si  enim  gmtia  est,  jam  non  ex  operibus : 
alioqnin,  ut  idem  apostolus  inquit^  gratia  non  est  gratia." 
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mug  which,  during  this  period  of  life,  can  be  again  abandoned,  after 
important  progress  hath  been  made ;  for  it  is  likewise  the  permanent 
ground'Work^  whereon  the  whole  structure  of  salvation  is  erected  ;  yet 
is  it  not  a  mere  substratum,  standing  in  no  immediate  organic  connexion 
with  the  superincumbent  parts ;  for  it  is  the  roof  of  justification.  To 
its  power  and  activity  is  attributed  the  justifying  grace,  the  new  vital 
principle,  transforming  man  from  an  enemy,  into  a  friend  of  God ;  di- 
vine love,  in  a  word ;  {fdes  impetrat  justificatumem^  say  the  school- 
men,) although  faith  does  not  merit  even  this  grace.  A  real  definition 
of  faith,  however,  the  Council  of  Trent  has  not  given  :  such  a  one  is 
found  in  the  Roman  catechism,  when  it  says :  **  The  word  *  faith*  signi- 
fies not  so  much  the  act  of  thinking,  or  opining,  but  it  has  the  sense  of 
a  firm  obligation  (contracted  in  virtue  of  a  free  act  of  submission,) 
whereby  the  mind  decisively  and  permanently  assents  to  the  mysteries 
revealed  by  God."*  Catholics  consider  faith  as  the  re-union  with  God 
in  Christ,  especially  by  means  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  illumina- 
ted and  confirmed  by  grace,  with  which  the  excitement  of  various  feel- 
ings is  more  or  less  connected.  It  is,  in  their  estimation,  a  divine  light, 
whereby  man  discerns,  as  well  as  recognizes,  the  decrees  of  God,  and 
comprehends  not  only  what  God  is  to  man,  but  also  what  man  should 
be  to  God. 

As  justification  now,  in  the  Catholic  sense,  consists  in  a  total  change 
of  the  whole  inward  man,  we  can  understand  why  the  Catholic  Church 
should  so  urgently  insist,  that  faith  alone  doth  not  justify  before  God  ; 
that  it  is  rather  only  the  first  subjective,  indispensable  condition  to  be 
justified ;  the  root  from  which  God's  approvd  must  spring ;  the  first 
title,  whereon  we  can  establish  our  claim  of  divine  filiation.  But  if 
&ith  passes  fW>m  the  understanding,  and  the  feelings,  excited  through 
the  understanding,  to  the  will ;  if  it  pervades,  vivifies,  and  fructifies  the 
will,  through  the  new  vital  principle  imparted  to  the  latter,  and  engen- 
ders, in  this  way,  the  new  man  created  after  God  ;  or  (to  make  use  of 
the  expression  of  Seripandus  at  the  Council  of  Treiit,)f  if  love  is  en- 
kindled out  of  faith,  as  fire  out  of  brimstone,  then,  only  after  faith  and 
love  doth  regeneration  or  justification  ensue. 

*  Catechim.  Cono.  Trid.  p.  17.  ^*  Igitar  eredendi  vox  hoc  loco  patare,  eziid. 
Burei  opinari,  non  ngnificat,  ted  ut  dooent  nusne  litem,  oertianmn  aaensioiiii  yim 

habat,  qui  mens  Deo  ma  mjfteria  aperient!  firme  eonitaziterqiie  ftawntitiir 

Dens  enim,  qui  dixit,  de  tenebris  lumen  splendeacere,  ipee  illozit  in  cordibiif  noetriB, 
at  non  rit  nobis  opertum  Entngdium.  sicnt  iii,  qui  pereunt*' 

t  Pallav.  hist,  poncil.  Trid.  lib.  viii  c.  9,  n.  6,  p.  370.  **  Quemadmodum  a  sul. 
phure  ignis  emieat,  ita  per  earn  (fidem^)  in  nobis  charitatem  extemplo  suecendi. 
Que  preceptoram  observationein  et  salutem  seeam  trahtt.** 
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Hence,  theschools  of  the  middle  age  recognized,  likewise,  afaith,  where- 
of they  said,  that  it  alone  justified  ;  it  is  known  by  the  designation  of  the 
fdti  fomuUa^  under  which  the  schoolmen  understood  a  faith,  that  had 
love  in  itself  »'S  its  soul,  its  vivifying,  its  plastic  principle  {forma ;)  and 
on  this  account  it  was  called^/i(2e«  charilaU  fonMtOj  anmata^fi^  vwa, 
vivida.  This  is  that  higher  faith,  which  brings  man  into  a  real  vital 
communion  with  Christ,  fills  him  with  an  infinite  devotion  to  God,  with 
the  strongest  confidence  in  Him,  with  the  deepest  humility  and  inmost 
love  towards  Him ;  liberates  him  from  sin,  and  causes  all  creatures  to 
be  viewed  and  loved  in  God. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  some  passages,  extolling  this 
faith,  from  writings  composed  prior,  as  well  as  subsequent,  to  the  Re* 
formation.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  answer  to  the  question,  whether  we 
were  delivered  from  sin  through  the  sufierings  of  Christ,  says  :  '*  Through 
faith  we  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  sufierings  of  Christ,  so  that  we 
become  partakers  of  the  fruits  of  the  same.  (Romans,  iii.  25.)  But 
the  faith,  through  which  we  are  cleansed  from  sin,  is  not  the  unliving 
faith  {Jides  informis^)  which  can  co*exist  wiih  sin,  but  the  faith  living 
through  love  (Jides  farmaia ;)  so  that  the  sufierings  of  Christ,  not  only 
by  means  of  the  understanding,  but  by  means  of  feeUng,  become  appro- 
priated by  us.  In  this  way  are  sins  forgiven  us  through  the  power  of 
Christ's  passion."* 

Cardinal  Nicholas,  of  Cusa,  in  one  of  his  most  intellectual  writings,— 
that  on  religious  peace,  wherein  he  lays  down  principles  for  the  union 
of  all  religions  in  one,  observes:  *' Faith  ak)ne  justifies;"  but  then  he 
adds,  ''it  must  be  full-formed  faith  {fides  fomuUa\  for  without  works  it 
is  dead.'^!  More  M\y  he  explains  his  meaning,  in  one  of  his  exhorta- 
tions,^ to  the  following  efiect ::]:  ^  It  is  love,  the  vivifying  principle  {amor 

*  Thorn.  Aquin.  Summa.  tot.  theol.  p.  iii.  qoeit.  xlir.  art  i.  edit.  Tliome  a  Ylo, 
Lngd.  1580,  Tol.  iii.  p.  9-)3.  **  Fides,  aotem,  per  qnam  a  peceato  nmndatiir,  non  eit 
fides  infonnie,  que  potest  esse  etiam  earn  peecato.  sed  est  fides  fonnata  per  charita* 
tern,  at  sic  passio  Christi  nobis  applicetar,  noa  solam  quantum  ad  intellectum,  sed 
etiam  qoantam  ad  afiectum.  £t  per  huno  etiam  modum  peccata  dimittuntur  ex  vir. 
tote  passionis  Christi."  Cf.  q.  cxiii.  art  iv.  **  Motus  fidei  non  est  perfectus,  nisi  sit  , 
oharitata  inibnnatus,  nnde  simul  in  justi^catione  impii  cwn  motfl  fidei  est  etiam 
motus  charitatis;  movetnr  aotem  liberum  arbitrium  in  Denm  ad  hoc,  quod  ei  sesob* 
jiciat  unde  et  coneunrit  actus  timoris  filialiset  actus  humilitatis,*'  etc. 

t  Nicd  Cusan.  de  pace  fidei  Dial.  op.  edit  Basil,  p  876.  *•  Vis  i^tur,  Deum  ill 
Christo  nobis  benedictionem  rppromisisse  vite  steme?— •Sic  volo.  Quapropter 
oportet  credere  Deo  prout  Abraham  credidit,  at  sic  credens  justificetur  cum  fideli 
Abraham,  ad  asaequendam  repromissionem  in  ono  semine  Abrahe  Christo  Jesu,  qnis 
lepromissio  est  divina  benedictio,  omne  bonum  in  se  complicans. — Vis  ig^tur,  quod 
sola  fides  ilia  justificet  ad  peroeptionem  eteme  vite  7....0portet  autem,  quod  fides  ^ 
sit  formaU,  nam  sine  operibus  est  mortoa.** 

t  MieoL  Cttsan.  Ezcitat  lib.  iv.  opp.  edit  Bas.  1565,  p.  461.    Omht.  Pet  Lorn. 
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^i  estforma^)  which  consummates  faith  and  confidence  ;  which  sei^eSf 
upholds,  and  transforms  the  soul.  From  Christ  redemption  was  desired, 
and  he  answered.  Faith  and  confidence  secure  what  is  loved  and 
wished  for.  For  nothing  is  anxiously  desired,  save  what  we  love ;  if 
thus  the  Redeemer  be  loved,  he  then  redeems  :  love  consequently  re- 
deems,  for  it  is  the  love  of  the  Redeemer.  In  love,  accordingly^  is  the 
beloved  object ;  hencei  too,  the  beloved  Redeemer  is  in  love.  For  God 
is  love  ;  and  he  who  abideth  in  love,  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in  him. 
It  is  the  consummate  faith,  or  the  consummate  confidence,  which  we 
call  the  faith  vivified  by  love  (Jides  charitate  format4ij)  whereof  the  Sa'^ 
▼iour  saith,  that  it  maketh  us  well- pleasing  unto  God.  Thus  lie  who 
knoweth  Christ,  and  doth  not  approach  him  ;  or  he  who  goeth  towards 
him,  but  doth  not  enter  into  fellowship  with  him;  or  he  who  goeth  to« 
wards  him,  and  entereth  into  some  fellowship  with  him,  but  doth  not 
embrace  himi  and  knit  the  ties  of  the  closest  fellowship  with  him,  hath 
DO  part  in  redemption.** 

To  the  words  of  this  theologian,  we  shall  subjoin  a  passage  from 
Bellarmine,  who  flourished  nearly  about  the  same  length  of  time  after 
the  rise  of  Luther,  as  Nicholas  of  Cusa  did  before  him.  On  that  pas- 
sage of  Galatians  v»  6  :  ^  For  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision 
availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision ;  but  faith  which  worketh  by 
charity,"  he  observes,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  errors, 
the  same  apostle  (St.  Paul)  declares  what  sort  of  faith  he  calls  the  jus* 
tifying  one,  when  he  says :  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision  avail- 
eth any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  that  is  to  say,  neither  the  law  given 
to  the  Jews,  nor  the  works  of  the  Heathens,  can  render  men  acceptable 
before  God,  but  only  faith  ;  yet  not  every  faith,  but  solely  that  "  which 
worketh  by  charity,"  to  wit,  the  faith  which  is  moved,  shaped  (forma* 
tur,)  and  vivified  by  charity.  If  love  accordingly  be  the.  vivifying 
principle  (forwui)  of  faith  ;  theni  aay  the  Catholics  with  reason,  faith 
without  love  is  dead  {mfarmis ;)  with  love  it  is  living  (farmata.)* 

To  this,  we  may  add  the  explanations  which  a  celebrated  Catholic 
exegetist,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  given 
oo.  the  22d  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Romans*  After  the  apostle 
has  said,  that,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  no  one  is  justified  before  G^, 


bard,  lib.  iii.  dwt.  23,  o.  1,  edit.  1516,  p.  136.  "  Credere  Demn  est  credendo  amare, 
eredcndo  in  eum  ire,  credendo  ei  adherere,  et  ejus  membris  incorporeri ;  per  hane 
fidcm  justificatur  impiuB,  ut  deinde  ipsa  fides  incipiat  per  dilectionem  operari ;  fides 
ergo,  quam  dismones  et  falsi  Christiani  habent,  qoalitas  mentis  est,  sed  infoimifi 
^'a  sine  cfaaritate  est  ** 
•  Bellarm.  de  justif.  lib.  ii.  c.  A,  opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  709. 
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he  adds,  a  new  path  of  salvation  without  the  law  has  been  now  opened 
by  God  :  to  wit,  through  faith  in  Christ ;  so  that  all  believers  may  be- 
rome  just.  On  the  word  "  believers "  Cornelius  k  Lapide  now  ob- 
serves :  **  Those  are  meant,  who  are  not  contented  with  a  mere  naked, 
empty  faith,  such  as  the  demons  possess ;  but  those,  who,  like  friends, 
have  a  faith  matured  by  love  {Jides  charitate  formala,)  who  believe  in 
Christ  in  such  a  way,  as  to  fulfil  his  commandments,  who  possess  an 
humble,  living  and  obedient  faith  ;  in  short,  who  believe  not  merely 
theoretically,  but  practically,  {qui  credurU  non  speculatw^^  sed  practice 
ChristoJ*^)^  This  view  presents  itself  so  naturally  to  the  unprejudiced 
Inquirer,  that  Heinroth,  for  example,  probably  without  having  ever  read 
a  Catholic  theologian,  observed  in  his  Pisteodicea  :  **  Faith  is  the  basis, 
but  love  is  the  principle^  of  a  righteous  life."'}' 


(  zvi.^Lathenm  and  Calvinistic  view  of  faith* 

As  we  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  Protestant  view  of  faith,  it  will  be 
desirable  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  throw  the  clearest  light  on  this 
obscure  point*  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  position  where* 
in  Luther  and  his  followers  placed  themselves  in  relation  to  the  Catho* 
lie  doctrine  we  have  just  been  stating.  Above  all,  we  must  observe, 
that  they  combated  the  distinction  between  the  two  species  of  faith,  of 
which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding  section,  not  to  maintain  one  of  the 
two  as  alone  true,  and  alone  worthy  of  the  name,  but  to  reject  both. 
Had  they  only  represented  as  inadequate  that  faith  which  Catholics 
denote  as  insufficient  for  justification,  to  wit,  the  dead  faith,  their  con* 
duct  would  have  been  at  once  intelligible  and  laudable :  but  they  dis* 
puted  its  very  existence,  clearly  and  frequently,  as  it  is  attested  by 
Holy  Writ.|  The  cause  of  this  fact  must  be  sought  for  in  the  opinion, 
that  faith  is  the  result  of  the  exclusive  working  of  the  Divinity  in 


*  Comelii  a  Lap.  Comm.  in  omnes  divi  Fauli  ep.    Edit.  AntveTp,  1705,  p.  57. 

t  Heinroth  Pistcodicea,  Leipzig,  1826,  p.  459.  We  have  mach  pleasure  m  mak* 
ing  mention,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  layinan,  who  has  given  a  very  intellectual  coiia« 
mentarj  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (William  Beneke,  Brief  an  die  Rdmer,  HeideU 
borg,  1831.)  Let  the  reader  compare  pp.  64,  74, 145,  341.  We  are  at  a  loss,  how- 
ever, to  understand  how  he  could  find  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  doctrine  of  th« 
pro-cxistence  of  souls.  » 

t  Luther,  Commentary  (in  German)  on  the  Epistle  to  Galatians,  loc.  ctt  p.  70. 
**  Therefore,  faith  is  not  such  an  otiosa  qualitag,  that  is  to  say,  such  an  useless,  lazy, 
dead  thing,  that  it  can  lie  concealed  in  the  heart,  even  of  a  mortal  sinner,  just  hke 
useless  chaff,  or  as  a  dead  fly,  during  winter-time,  sticks  in  some  chink,  till  the  dear 
■aa  comes  and  rousei  it,  and  warms  it  into  life.*' 
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man, — ^an  opioion  which  appeared  incompatible  with  the  other,  that  it 
cuuld  show  itaelf  dead  and  ineffectual ;  whereas  the  Catholic  doctrine 
explains  the  want  of  a  progressive  movement  of  Auth,  not  pervading 
and  transforming  the  whole  man  by  the  resistance,  which  human  free- 
dom, everywhere  co-operating,  or  refusing  its  co-operation,  offers.  To 
what  surprising  interpretations  of  Scripture  the  Protestant  view  leads, 
in  so  far  as  it  disputes  the  distinction  between  the  two  aforesaid  speciee 
of  faith,  we  have  already  shown  in  the  Twelfth  Section,  when  we  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  predestination. 

But  even  the  notion  "of  the  faith,  which  worketh  by  charity,"  de- 
scribed by  Catholics  as  the  one  alone  justifying,  is  rejected  by  Protes- 
tants.  When,  in  the  year  1541,  deputies  of  Catholics  and  Lutherans 
assembled  at  Ratisbon,  in  order  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  reconcUia* 
tiou  of  parties,  they  agreed  on  the  following  exposition  of  the  article 
on  Faith:  "It  is  a  settled  and  sound  doctrine,  that  sinful  man  is  justi- 
fied  by  living  and  active  faith  ;  for  by  it  are  we  rendered  agreeable  and 
well-pleasing  unto  God  for  Christ's  sake."*  Luther  pronounced  con- 
demnation on  this  article  in  these  words :  "  It  is  a  wretched,  botched 

note.**! 

We  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  •*  Our  papists,  and  sophists,"  says  he,  "  have  taught  the  like,  to 
wit,  that  we  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  that  faith  was  the  ground- 
work of  salvation;  but,  nevertheless,  that  this  faith  Could  not  justify  a 
man,  unless  it  were  the  fdes  farmata ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  it  first 
received  its  right  form  from  charity.  Now  this  is  not  the  truth,  but 
an  idle,  fictitious  illusion,  and  a  false,  deceitful,  misrepresentation  of 


*  **  Firma  igitnr  ett  et  huob  doctrina  per  fidem  viTam  et  efficaoem  juitificari  homi* 
nem  peccatorem ;  nam  per  illam  Deo  grati  et  accepti  sumtts." 

t  How  Plank  endeavours  to  eictise  this  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  Luther,  the 
reader  may  sec  in  his  History  of  the  Protettani  Sygtem  of  Doctrine^  vol.  iii.  part  ii. 
p.  91.  That  very  many  modem  Protestant  theologians,  even  such  as  are  by  no 
means  Rationalists, — as,  for  example,  the  sagacious  Menken,  should  reject  Luthei^a 
theory,  is  by  no  means  astonishing.  But  b  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  untenable  na. 
ture  of  this  theory  is  manifest  to  many  Lutheran  divines,  in  proportion  as  they  uncon. 
Bcioui>ly  ascribe  to  Luther  and  his  followers  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Thus,  Dr. 
Augustus  Hahn,  professor  in  Leipzic,  in  a  letter  to  Bretschneider,  entitled  State  of 
Chrutianity  in  our  ft'me,  writes  as  follows:  **  Thus  Melancthon,  in  his  Apology  (art. 
3,)  rectifies  the  Cutholic  notion  of  justification  through  good  works,  as  he  shows  the 
Gospel  has  perfected  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  respecting  the  free  grace  of  God 
in  Christ  towards  all,  who  with  sincere  contrition  manifest  a  living  faith,  working  by 
charity,**  etc.  (p.  64.)  In  fact,  the  true  notion  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  often  totally 
escapes  those  who,  above  all  things,  wish  to  bo  orthodox. 
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the  Gospel.  On  thu  account,  what  the  senseless  sophists  have  taught 
respecting  the  fdu  formala^  that  is  to  say,  the  faith,  which  should 
receive  its  true  form  and  shape  from  charity,  is  mere  idle  talk*  For 
that  faith  alcHie  justifies,  which  apprehends  Christ  hy  the  word  of  Scrip* 
ture,  and  which  adorns  or  decorates  itself  with  Himi  and  not  the  faith, 
which  embraces  in  itself  charity.  For  if  faith  is  to  be  certain  and 
constant,  it  should  apprehend  nought  else,  cling  to  nought  else,  save  the 
one  Christ  For,  in  the  angubh  of  the  conscience,  it  hath  no  other 
stay,  but  this  precious  pearl.  Therefore,  should  the  law  affright  a  maHi 
«nd  like  weight  of  sin  oppress  him,  as  much  as  they  are  able,  he  caUf 
nevertheless,  when  he  hath  apprehended  Christ  by  faith,  ever  boast  that 
he  is  yet  just  and  pious.  But  how  cometh  this  to  |  ass  ?  And  by 
what  is  he  rendered  so  just  ?  By  that  noble  treasure  and  pearl,  which 
is  called  Jesus  Christ,  whom  by  faith  he  hath  made  his  own."* 

In  the  same  work  of  the  Reformer,  we  read  on  the  same  subject  as 
follows :  ^  But  if  a  man  hears,  that  he  is  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  yet 
that  such  faith  is  of  no  avail,  and  profiteth  him  nothing,  unless  charity 
be  added  thereto,  which  giveth  force  to  faith,  and  renders  it  capable  of 
justifying  a  man,  then  it  must  needs  come  to  pass,  that  a  man  will 
immediately  fall  away  from  the  faith,  despair,  and  think,  if  this^be  so, 
that  faith  without  charity  doth  not  justify  ;  then  it  is  undoubtedly  use* 
less,  and  nothing  worth,  and  charity  alone  can  justify  :  for  if  faith  hath 
not  charity  by  its  side,  which  imparteth  to  it  the  right  form,  which 
constitutes  it  in  such  a  miuiner,  that  it  can  justify,  then  is  it  nought ; 
but  if  it  be  nought,  how  can  it  then  justify  ? 

^  The  adversaries,  in  support  of  this  their  pernicious  and  poisonous 
doctrine,  adduce  the  text  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians :  '  If  I  spake  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  if  I  should  prophesy,  and  should  know  all  mysteries,  and  all  koow- 
ledge ;  and  if  I  should  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.'  This  text  the  papists  regard  as 
their  wall  of  iron.  But  the  dull,  stupid  asses  can  neither  understand 
nor  perceive  anything  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  therefore,  with 
this  their  false  interpretation,  they  have  not  only  done  violence  to  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  but  they  have  moreover  denied  Christ,  and  set  all 
his  blessings  aside.  Therefore  we  must  beware  of  this  doctrine,  and 
regard  it  as  a  very  diabolical  and  hellish  poison ;  and  conclude  with  St 
Pfeul,  that  we  be  justified  by  faith  only,  and  not  'per  fidem  formatem 
charitate.'"t 


•  Lather's  Worbi,  part  i.  p.  47,  c.  6,  ed.  Wittcnbeig. 

t  L.  o.  p.  70.    The  Refoimen  often  recur  to  thii/^« /ormata  hi  a  tone  of  gnat 

u 
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Whatf  now,  m  justifying  faith  in  the  Protestant  sense  ?  Man  believei/ 
when  he  trusts  that  he  has  been  rccaived  by  Gcd  into  grace,  and  that^ 
for  Christ's  sake,  who,  by  his  death,  has  offered  up  atonement  for  our 
sins,  he  receives  forgiveness  of  the  same.*  Melancthon  expresses  him** 
self  still  more  elearly,  when  he  says,  **  Faith  is  the  unconditional  acqui- 
escence  in  the  Divine  mercyi  without  regard  to  our  good  or  evil 
works* ''f  By  these  definitions  is  the  essence  of  that  faith,  which  the 
Reformers  require,  by  no  means  made  clear :  we  must  more  accurately 
point  out  the  manner  wherein  foith  exhibitB  the  property  of  justification^ 
Negatively  this  is  ezpkined  by  the  express  observation,  that  it  is  not 
the  love  connected  with  faith,  or  faith,  in  as  far  as  it  manifests  its 
activity  in  workst  which  possesses  the  power  of  justifying.^:  Positively 
this  is  explained  by  the  declarationi  that  it  is  the  instrument  and  the 
mean,  which  lays  hold  of  the  grace  (the  compassion)  of  God,  and  the 
promised  merits  of  Cbrist.§ 

If  this  more  accurate  explanation  ^ould  not  yet  place  in  the  fullest 
light  the  nature  of  the  Protestant  idea  of  faith,  this  will  be  iHcist  cer^ 
taiiily  effected,  by  considering  the  comparison,  which  Calvin,  on  a 

mdignattioa.  Thus*  Lather  in  a  diipaiaUoo,  sajfl,  (0pp.  Jen.  torn.  i.  fol.  538,  Tlies. 
IT.:}  "Bocent  (sophists;  neque  infusum  Spiritu  Semcto  fidem  justificare nisi  chari. 
tate  sit  fonnata.**  Melancthon,  loci,  theol.  p.  85 :  **  Fingunt  ^yul^us  sophistanim) 
•liam  fidem  fonnatam,  id  est,  chantate  conjanctam ;  aliam  informem,  id  est,  quv 
Rt  etiam  in  impiis  carentibos  chariCaCe.**  Calrin.  Instit.  lift.  iii.  cr.  4,  n.  8,  p.  195  ; 
**  Prim6  refatanda  est,  qan  in  seholis  Ttrfitat  nogatoriv  fidei  formatB  et  infonnis  dis6< 
tinctio,"  ete. 

*  Confess.  Aug.  art.  iv.  ibl.  13.  "  Item  docent,  quod  homines  noi>  possint  jostifi- 
eaii  comm  Deo  propriis  viribus,  meritis,  ant  operibus,  sed  gratis  justificentur  propter 
Christum  per  fidem,  cum  credunt  se  in  gratiam  recipi,  et  peccata  remitti  propter 
Christam,  qui  sni  morte  pro  nostris  peecatis  satisfecit.*' 

t  Melancthon  loc.  theol.  p.  93.  **  Habes;  in  quam  psrtem  fidd  nomenr  osurpec 
•oriptura,  nempe  pro  eo,  quod  est  fidere  gratuity  Dei  miserieordilL^  sins  alio  operooi 
nostrorum,  sito  bonorum  sive  malorum,  rcspectu  :  quia  de  Christi  plenitudine  omnes 
accipimus.'*  Most  complete  is  the  definition  which  Calyin  gives :  Instit.  lib.  iii.  e* 
3,  §  7,  fol.  195.  "  Jiista  fidei  definitio  nobis  oonstabit,  si  dicamus  esse  divinae  erga 
nos  benevolentie  firmam  oertamque  cognitionem,  que,  gratuitfB  in  Christo  promis- 
stonis  Teritato  fundata,  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  et  reyelator  nrentibus  nostris,  et  cor- 
dibusobeignatur.** 

X  Apol.  if.  de  justif.  J  26,  p.  76.  "  RoU  fide  in  Christunnf,  non  propter  dilectionem 
ant  opera  consequimur  remiesionem  peccatoramrCtsi  dilectio  sequitur  fidem  " 

{  Solid.  Dcclar.  iii.  de  fide  just.  §  36,  p.  662  :  **  Fides  enim  tantum  earn  ub  causam 
justificat,  et  indc  Tim  illam  Eabet,  quod  gratiam  Dei  ef  meritum  Chrirti  in  promis. 
sione  evangelii  tanquam  medium  et  instrumentum  apprehendit  et  amplectitur.*'  $  23, 
p.  659 :  **Et  quidem  neque  contriUo,  neque  dUectio,  neque  alia  alia  virtus,  sola  fides 
est  illttd  instrumentum,  quo  gratiam  Dei,  meritum  Christi^  et  remissionem  peccato. 
mm  appxehendBn  et  aeoipcce  poesumus.** 
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Certain  occasioDi  employed  for  this  object.  Osfander,  a  preacher  in 
Nuremberg  and  afterwards  in  Konigsberg,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Lather's  followers  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation!  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  put  forth  a  peculiar  theory  of  justification,  which, 
if  we  duly  elucidate  bis  obscure  phraseology,  and  the  Want  of  prccibion 
in  his  ideas,  was  quite  Catholic,-^«  circumstance  which  was  often 
urged  as  a  matter  of  reproach  against  him*  He  taught,  among  other 
things,  that  the  justifying  power  lies  not  in  faith  considerec)  in  itself^ 
bat  only  inasmuch  as  it  essentially  embraces  Christ ;  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  Catholic  language,  inasmuch  as^  by  the  real  communica'* 
tion  of  Christ's  righteousness,  it  places  man  in  a  real  communion  with 
hioit  To  this  Calvin  replies :  *'  Doubtless  he  is  of  opinion,  that  faith 
by  no  means  justifies  through  its  intrinsic  energy ;  for,  as  it  is  always 
weak  and  imperfect,  it  could  produce  only  a  defective  justification. 
Faith  is  only  the  mean  (organ)  through  which  Christ  is  ofllered  up  to 
God.  Thus  it  blesses  man  in  the  same  way  as  an  earthen  vessel,  in 
which  a  treasure  is  found,  makes  a  man  happy^  although  it  possess  in 
itself  no  worth."*  Thus  is  justifying  faith  regarded,  not  as  a  morally 
renovating  and  vital  principle,  flowing  from  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  but  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Christ,  as  the  earthen  vessel  to  the 
treasure.  In  the  same  way  as  the  two  become  not  one, — ^the  vessel 
remains  earthen,  the  treasure  goldenf-^^-^o  the  believer  is  not  inwardly 
united  with  Christ  by  justifying  faith :  they  stand  merely  in  an  out- 
ward relation  one  to  the  other.  Christ  is  pure ;  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  he  believes  in  a  way  agreeable  to  God,  is  inwardly  im- 
pure. Christ  is  ofiered  up  by  man  to  God  through  faith,  the  sacrificial 
vessel,  without  man  hio^lf  being  a  victim  acceptable  to  God  through 
Christ ;  and  as  such  being  just,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  obtaining 
eternal  felicity.     Thd  belief  in  an  extraneous  righteousness,  described 

•  Calrin.  IfiBtit.  lib  iu.  c.  U,  $  7,  fol.  363.  "  Quod  objkit,  Tim  jutifioandi  non 
mcMe  fidei  ex  te  ipsa,  led  qaatencui  Christum  recipit,  libenter  admitto,  nam  ri  per  m, 
Te\  intniiaec4,  ut  loquuntur,  virtute  jufltificaret  fides,  ut  est  semi^er  debilis  et  imper- 
fecta, Doa  effieeret  hoc,  nisi  ex  parte :  sic  manca  esset  justitia,  quiB  frustulum  ialutis 
nobis  cooferrel. . . .  Neque  tamen  interea  tortuosas  hitjus  sophistc  fif^uras  admitto,  quum 
dieit  fidem  esse  Christum :  quasi  vero  oUa  fictilis  sit  thesaurus,  qnodm  ea  raconditum 
sit  aurum.  Neque  enim  divem  ratio  est,  quia  fides  etiaoisi  nullius  per  se  dignitatis 
sit  vel  pfetti,  nos  justificat,  Christum  aiTerendo,  stent  oUa  pecuniis  roferta  hominem 
k)eQpletat....Jam  expeditas  est  qnoque  nodus,  quomodo  intelligi  debeat  vocabulum 
fidei,  nbi  de  justificatione  agitur.*'  Cfr.  Apologr.  iv.  de  justif  (  18,  p.  71.  •*  £t  rur- 
SOS  qnoties  nos  de  fide  loqnimur,  intelligi  ?olumus  objectum,  scilicet  miserioordiam 
promissam.  Nam  fides  non  ideo  justificat  aut  salvat,  quia  ipsa  sit  opus  per  se  dipnum, 
sed  tantum  quia  accipit  nusericordiam  pRnaissam.**  Cf.  Chemnit  £xam«  Cone. 
Trid.  part  i.  p.  394« 
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in  tbe  Fourteenth  Section,  required  this  notion  of  fiatith  (justitia  extra 
Has.)  A  peculiar  conception,  likewise,  of  tbe  appropriation  of  the 
merits  and  obedience  of  Christ,  must  accordingly  be  formed.  Now, 
this  was  precisely  called  appropriation  of  obedience,  whereby  it  is  not 
appropriated  by  us,  not  made  our  own  in  an  inward  living  manner,  so 
that  we  may  become  obedient  like  unto  the  Redeemer.  It  is  the  same 
with  this  new  mode  of  appropriation,  as  if  any  one  were  to  purchase  a 
▼ery  learned  book,  and  instead  of  stamping  its  contents  deeply  on  his 
mind,  and  in  this  way  appropriating  it,  so  that  he  might  become  a 
living  book,  should  hold  himself  very  learned,  the  learned  book  was  his 
(outward)  property  I 

Now,  the  rejection  of  the  above-stated  second  Catholic  view  of  faith, 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  Moreover,  Calvin,  as  it  appears,  bor* 
TOwed  the  simile  in  question  from  Luther's  writings,  in  which  it  fre- 
quently occurs,  though  not  so  fully  carried  out.* 

After  these  explanations,  we  can  understand  the  purport  of  passages, 
like  the  following,  from  Luther's  writings :  ^'  Now  thou  seest  how  rich 
18  the  Christian  or  the  baptized  man ;  for,  though  he  will,  he  cannot 
lose  his  salvation,  however  great  hia  sins  may  6e,  unless  he  refuse  to  be- 
lieve. No  sin  can  damn  him,  but  unbelief  alone.  When  faith  in  the 
Divine  promise  given  in  baptism  returns,  or  is  not  effaced,  then  all  else 
will  be  made  to  vanish  in  a  moment  through  faith,  or  rather  the  veracity 
of  God  ;  for  He  cannot  belie  Himself,  if  thou  confess  Him,  and  acqui- 
esce faithfully  in  His  promises.  But  contrition  and  confession  of  sins, 
and  even  satisfaction,  and  all  those  efforts  invented  by  man,  will  quick- 
ly leave  thee,  and  make  thee  unhappier,  if  thou  forgettest  this  Divine 
veracity,  and  busiest  thyself  about  those  thiqgs.  Vanity  of  vanities, 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  is  all  which  we  strive  for,  beyond  faith  in  God's 
fidelity."!    In  this  passage  it  is  asserted,  that,  by  the  side  of  faith,  the 


*  Luther*!  Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  part  i.  p.  70,  ed.  Witten. 
berg  (in  German.)  *'  The  reason  wherefore  faith  jaatiBca,  is,  that  it  apprehends  and 
brings  to  itself  the  costly  noble  pearl,  to  wit,  Jesus  Christ" 

t  Luther  de  captiv.  Bab.  torn.  ii.  fol.  264.  "  Ita  videa,  qoam  dives  sit  homo  Chris- 
tianus,  etiatn  volena  non potest  perdere  Mlutem  msm  fttaniUeunque  peceotig^  nim  as* 
hi  credere.  Nulla  enim  peccata  eum  possimt  damnare,  nisi  sola  incredulitas... .  C«». 
tera  omnia,  si  rcdeat  vel  stet  fides  in  promissionem  divhiam  bapUsato  factam,  m  mo- 
mento  absorbentur  per  candem  fidem,**  etc.  Here  we  may  appropriately  insert  the 
following  celebrated  passage  (rem  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Mekmcthon,  although  from 
the  evident  excitement  of  mind  (so  we  would  willingly  believe)  under  which  the  au. 
thor  writes,  pecoliar  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  it;  but  it  will  still  ev«r  remain  a 
characteristic  monument  in  the  history  of  rehgious  opinions.  **  Sin  lustily,**  writes 
Luther,  "  but  be  yet  more  lusty  in  faith,  and  rejoice  in  Christ,  who  is  the  oooqinror 
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greatest  sins  can  still  be  committed ;  but  this  certainly  is  not  the  faith 
which  St.  Paul  recommends^  to  us,  although  Luther  is  ever  appealing 
to  the  authority  of  this  apostle.  But  it  is  that  earthen  vessel  of  Calvin, 
on  whose  surface,  indeed,  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God  is  found,  but  with- 
out  the  spirit  of  the  Redeemer  livingly  pervading  the  whole  man,  de- 
stroying sin,  and  truly  engendering  a  new  life  within  us.  Who,  that 
had  ever  reflected  on  the  Pauline  notion  of  faith,  coirid  have  ever  taken 
pleasure  to  defend  the  thesis,  ^  that  if  in  faith  an  adultery  could  be 
committed,  it  were  no  sin.'^*  Even  in  Melancthon,  we  find  similar 
passages,  oJT  which  we  shall  cite  only  one :  **  Whatever  thou  mayest 
do,  whether  thou  eatest,  drinkest,  workest  with  the  hand,  teachest,  I 
■iay  add,  shouldst  thou  even  sin  therewith,  look  not  to  thy  wcffks ;  weigh 
the  promise  of  God ;  confide  in  it,  and  doubt  not  that  thou  hast  no 
longer  a  Judge  in  heaven,  but  only  a  Father,  who  cherisheth  thee  in 
His  heart,  as  a  parent  doth  his  child."|  In  other  words,  suppose  thou 
shouldest  be  a  drunkard,  or  a  glutton,  let  not  thy  hair  turn  gray ;  only 
forget  not  that  God  is  a  kind  elder,  who  learned  to  forgive  much  sooner 
than  thou  didst  learn  to  sin. 

However,  we  have  pointed  out  only  one  side  of  the  Lutheran  princi- 
ple of  faith,  namely,  that  whereby  it  works  justification.     There  is 

of  rill,  of  deftth,  and  of  tho  world.  Sin  we  moBt,  m>  long  u  wo  remain  hero.  It 
Bnffioes,  that,  throa|^h  the  riches  of  the  gloiy  of  God,  we  know  the  Lamb  which  ta» 
keth  away  the  rina  of  the  world :  from  Him  no  ain  will  lever  ua,  though  a  millioo 
times  in  a  day  we  ihoiild  fornicate  or  commit  morder.**  Epist  Dr.  M.  Lutheria  Joh. 
Auriiabro  coll.  tom.  L  Jena,  1556,  4,  p.  545,  b.    Luther  says  to  his  friend : — 

**  Si  gratic  pradicator  es,  gratiam  non  fictam  sed  veram  predica :  ri  vera  gratia 
eat,  verum  non  fictum  pecoatum  ferto,  Deus  non  iacit  salvos  ficte  peccatores. 

**  Btto  peceator  et  pecea  'fwtiter^  ted  fartiu9fide  etgaude  in  Christo,  qui  victor 
catpeccati,  mortis  et  mondi:  peecandum  est,  quamdin  hie  sumus.  Vita  hose  non 
est  habitatio  justitioB ;  sed  expeotamus,  ait  Petrus,  ccbIos  novos  et  terram  novam,  in 
q[aibttsjQstitia  habitat. 

**  Sufficit  quod  agnovimns,  per  divitias  gloria  Dei,  agnum  qui  toUit  peccata  mundi : 
ab  hoe  non  avellot  noa  peceatum,  etianui  miUieBt  millie*  uno  di§  fomieemur  aut  oc- 
eidamua.  Putas  tarn  parvum  esse  pretium  et  redemptionem  pro  peceatis  nostris  fao- 
tam  in  tanto  ac  tali  agno  ?*'  The  letter  waa  written  fiom  the  Wartbnrg,  and  bean 
the  date  of  the  year  1531. 

•  Lather  disput  torn.  i.  p.  583.  '*  Si  in  fide  fieri  poeeet  adulterium^  peeemtwn  noa 
asset.** 

1  Melancthon  loc.  p.  93.  "  Qualiacunque  sint  opera,  eomedere,  bibere,  laborare 
tnana,  docere,  addo  etiam,  nt  sInt  palam  peccata,**  etc.  I  candidly  avow,  I  could 
as  soon  imagina  the  co-exiatenee  of  day  and  night,  as  oonceiTe  a  man  holding  the 
Faoline  irlsrte  (faith)  with  the  sentiments  and  oondoct  described  by  Melancthon. 
And  what  should  prevent  as  finom  representing  to  ourselves  such  a  man  as  unchaste, 
oiioiefio,  dM.,  if  the  qoalities  staled  an  the  text  bo  eompatiUa  with  £uth  ?  In  what 
respect  is  ^tt^  momUy  different  from  ItMo? 
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another,  whereby  it  becomes  the  source  of  love  and  of  good  works. 
Luther,  in  many  places,  describes  this  in  yearly  the  same  terms  as  the 
Catholics  depict  the  divine  "iove  of  the  regenerated.  In  this  class  of  the 
Reformer's  writings,  are  included  those  on  Christian  freedom  and  on 
good  works-;  and  who  knows  not  the  brilliant  description  of  faith  in 
his  preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  T  **  Faith,"  says  he, 
'^is  a  divine  work  within  us,  which  changes  us,  makes  us  be  born  again 
out  of  Grod,  destroys  the  old  Adam,  and  transforms  us,  as  it  were,  into 
other  men,  in  heart,  in  feeling,  and  in  every  faculty,  and  communicates 
to  us  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  faith  is  something  living  and  efficacious ; 
so  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  always  work  good.  Faith 
doth  not  first  ask,  whether  good  works  are  to  be  done ;  but,  before  il 
inquires  about  the  matter,  it  hath  already  wrought  many  good  works, 
and  is  ever  busied  in  working."  Here,  in  the  most  amiable  contradic- 
tion with  the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification,  a  renovation  and  entire 
transformation  of  the  whole  inward  man  is  taught.  Faith  appears  as 
the  blossom,  springing  out  of  the  union  of  all  the  powers  constituting 
the  interior  man,  as  an  expression  of  their  combined  workings ;  while 
a  strong  testimony  is  rendered  to  the  power  of  the  Saviour  over  sin 
and  death.  In  his  commentary,  likewise,  on  the  epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Luther  calls  faith  **  the  righteous  heart,  the  thoroughly  good  will, 
and  the  new-created  understanding,  or  reason.*'  Here  also  Luther 
means  to  say,  that  faith  is  an  effect  of  all  the  spiritual  powers  of  man, 
when  they  are  purified  and  glorified  by  the  Divine  Spirit.* 


APPKECIATION  OF  THB  THXOKBTIC  AICD  PKACTICAL  OKOVNDS,  WHICH 
THS  PBOTESTAKTS  ALLBOB  FOB  THBIK  VIEW  OF  FAITH. 


§  xni. — ^Appreciation  of  the  theoretic  gtoands. 

But  why,  now,  do  the  Reformers  so  much  insist  on  the  distinction  of 
two  principles  in  one  and  the  same  faith ;  to  one  whereof  is  reserved 
the  power  of  working  justificatibn,  to  the  other,  that  of  evincing  itself 
in  charity  and  good  works,  and  in  unfolding  the  fulness  of  all  virtues  1 
Luther  and  his  friends  conceived  they  had  very  weighty  theoretical  and 


•  Commentary  on  the  epiatle  to  the  Oahitiaiifl,  put  i.  p.  143 ;  Gennan  editioii  of 
Wittenberg.    Paangea  similar  to  thooe  cited  in  the  text  often  occur. 
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praetlcal  reasons  for  this  separatioii,  Tbe  theoretical  reasons  will  first 
engage  our  attention.  It  is  very  nsaal  with  Luther  and  his  friends  to 
boast  of  faith,  as  the  instrnment  embracing  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christy 
as  not  only  the  first  and  original,  but  also  the  only  pure  (Mrdinance  of 
God  in  man,  unmixed,  and  consequently  untroubled,  with  any  human 
alloy ;  whereas  faith,  when  it  manifests  itself  in  love,  and  in  the  whole 
course  of  feelings  to  which  it  should  give  rise,  on  one  hand,  doth  not 
appear  itself,  but  rather,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  the  fruit  of  itself,  and 
on  the  other  hand  penetrates  and  pervades  the  human  and  the  sinful 
element,  and  consequently  no  longer  exhibits  its  pristine  purity.*  Now 
it  is  the  exclusive  act  of  God,  according  to  them,  which  maketh  men 
agreeable  to  Him ;  it  is  consequently  the  instrumental  faith  only,  not 
the  faith  working  by  charity,  that  justifieth  before  God,  and  therefore 
the  distinction  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  well-founded,  nay,  as 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  naUx  simplicity  of  these  theoretic  errors,  which  are  entirely 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  God's  exclusive  operation  in  the  work  of  sal- 
vatioD,  IB  too  evident  to  need  any  special  commAnt*  Luther  in  one 
word  wished  to  say :  in  us  God  believes — in  us  God  confides  in  himself 
— and  as  everywhere  He  can  rejoice  only  in  His  <ntn  workg^  so  He 
rejoiceth  solely  in  ihia  His  exclusive  act.  Evident  as  this  is,  yet,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  for  the  sake  of  elucidat- 
ing the  notions  respecting  it,  it  behoves  us  not  to  pass  it  over  with  too 
much  haste.  The  Lutherans  describe  the  entire  spiritual  life  of  regen- 
erated man  as  the  act  of  God.  Is  it  not  therefore  extremely  singular, 
mnd,  according  to  their  theoretical  doctrines,  utterly  inconceivable,  that 
they  should  not  likewise  say,  God  in  Christ  Jesus  hveth  in  us«  and 
should  not  attribute  to  the  Creator  as  lively  a  joy  in  this  His  work,  as 
that  whereby  he  bdieveih  in  us  t  If  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  be 
His  worV,  if  both  have  been  obtained  for  us  through  the  merits  of 
Christ,  what  imaginable  cause  is  there,  why  God  should  look  down 
graciously  upon  us,  inasmuch  as  He  excites  within  us  faith  in  the 
Redeemer ;  but  cannot  love  us,  inasmudi  as  he  produces  within  us 
love  for  Christ  t  The  doubt  that  in  love  something  human,  and 
therefore,  as  they  say,  something  meagre  and  insufficient,  exists,  the  j^ 

peculiar  theory  of  Protestants  cannot  allege;  for  wbat  is  weak  and 
oinful  in  love,  that  is  to  say,  wbat  is  not  love  itself,  they  will  not  deno- 
minate God*s  work,  but  only  love   itself.     The  exotic  and  impure 

*  Lather  de  captiv.  Babyl.  opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  984.  '*  Opus  eat  enim  omnium  opemm 
excellentiMunum  et  arduisnmum,  qoo  lolo,  etiamai  casteili  onmibuB  carere  cogens, 
•enmiberiik  Ert  enim  opiu  Dei,  non  hominia,  neat  Paulas  docet;  casteia  nobiscom 
etpernos  operator,  hoc  unicum  in  nobis  et  sine  nobis  operator.** 


•v^ 
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elementt  in  this  love  Ood  coald  always  sepanite*  and,  as  to  that  whtcb 
should  be  proved  to  be  his  own  work,  graciously  accept,  and  even  as 
graciously  as  anything  else,  which  He  hath  ordained.  A  very  peculiar 
reason  must  have  induced  the  Lutherans  to  adopt  this  view;  for 
although,  as  they  conceive,  faith  is  the  exclusive  work  of  God,  yet  it 
stiH  freqnently  trembles,  becomes  now  and  then,  even  according  to  the 
symbolical  books  (for  example,  the  Apology,)  extremely  weak,  is 
scarcely  able  at  times  to  cKng  to  the  staff  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
forgets  itself  even  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  God.  And  as 
regards  Luther  himself,  he  was  often  unable  to  put  off  the  doubt,  whe- 
ther he  had  conceived  justifying  faith  in  a  very  believing  spirit,  and 
dispelled  awakening  scruples,  not  by  the  power  of  faith,  but  after  a  very 
human  fashioni  to  wit,  by  resolving  in  such  moments  to  inveigh  instan* 
taneously  and  energetically  against  the  papacy,  and  in  this  way  to  set 
aside  disgust  by  pleasure.*  Now  this  dismay,  and  this  doubting  in 
divine  truths  and  divine  promises,  are  most  assuredly  no  gracious  work 
of  God  {  but  in  both  we  recognize  the  human  alloy,  and  (in  the  sense 
of  the  Reformers,)  wo  miuit  say  :  '*  In  us  God  believes ;  it  is  man,  on 
the  contrary,  who  trembles,  and  who  doubts.  In  despite  of  this  pertur- 
bation of  the  divine  element  within  us,  God  doth  not  yet  cease  to  look 
down  graciously  upon  the  seed  He  hath  sown  in  man.'*  Why  should 
the  Deity,  then,  on  account  of  the  human  alloy  intermingled  with 
charity,  be  induced  to  cast  no  friendly  eye  upon  it,  and  not  graciously 
to  recognize  that  portion  of  it,  which  is  His  own  work  T 

*  Some  panag«t  of  this  kind  we  mutt  here  lay  before  the  reader.  Lother,  in  his 
TMe-Udk  (p.  166,  ed.  Jena,  1603,)  says :  "  I  ooee  beliered  all  that  the  Pope  and 
ths  monkfl  told  me.  But  now  what  Chriet  aaith,  who  cannot  lie,  this  I  cannot  pat 
too  strong  a  faith  in.  But  this  is  a  weariaome  subject ;  we  must  defer  it  to  another 
day/*  P.  167  :  **  The  spirit  is  indeed  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  saith  Christ, 
when  he  speaks  of  himself.  St.  Paul  also  saith :  The  spirit  will  give  itself  up  to 
God,  and  trust  in  Him  and  obey ;  but  reason,  flesh  and  blood  resist,  and  will  not  and 
eannot  upward  rise.  Therefore  must  our  liord  Ood  bear  with  us ;  the  glimmering 
wick  he  will  not  put  ont ;  the  faithful  have  only  the  first-fniits  of  the  spirit,  not  the 
ftill  perfection,  and  the  ten  commandments.  One  person  asked,  wherefore  doth  not 
God  impart  to  us  fuU  knowledge  ?  Dr.  Martin  replied :  If  any  one  could  indeed  be. 
Jiove,  then  for  very  joy  he  would  be  able  neither  to  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  do  aught  else. 
As  at  Dr.  Martin's  table  the  text  from  the  prophet  Hoaea,  Hoc  dicit  Dominust  was 
sung,  he  said  to  Dr.  Jonas,  '  As  little  as  you  believe  that  this  shiging  is  good,  so  little 
do  I  firmly  believe  that  theology  is  true.  I  love  my  wife,  I  love  her  more  dearly  than 
myself— that  is  most  sur^—I  mean  to  say,  I  would  rather  die  than  that  she  or  the  lit- 
tie  ones  should  die.  I  love  Christ  very  dearly,  who  with  His  blood  hath  redeemed 
me  from  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  devil :  but  my  faith  ought  in  justiee  to  be 
greater  and  more  ardent  than  it  is ;  ah !  Lord  !  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  ear. 
vant,»  •»  &c. 
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Love,  then,  is  an  effect  of  faith,  and  conseqaently  not  the  firat  of  the 
divine  workings  within  us ;  for  as  it  is  only  faith  which  with  God*8  aid 
brings  forth  charity,  and  certainly  not  any  unbelief  ingrafted  on  faithf 
love  must  in  consequence  be  as  divine  as  faith ;  because  it  is  the  pure, 
though  (as  the  Lutherans  assert)  the  later,  production  of  a  divine  pria- 
ciple.  For  whatever  would  be  defective  in  charity,  would  be,  as  we 
remarked  above,  not  charity  itself,  but  only  the  effect  of  a  deficiency 
in  faith  ;  or,  to  express  ourselves  more  accurately,  (for  a  deficiencyt 
that  is  to  say,  the  absence  of  being  can  do  nothing,)  a  smaller  degree 
of  charity  prtssuppoees  a  small  degree  of  faith  ;  though  the  former,  be 
it  even  sulraequent  in  its  origin,  is  as  divine  as  the  latter.  A  flame  ia 
Bot  less  fire  than  a  spark*  though  the  spark  precedes  the  flame ;  it  is  the 
same  with  a  little  flame,  though  it  were  only  the  efiect  of  a  little  spark» 
and  both  in  the  same  way  would  be  comprised  in  the  notion  of  a  little 
fire. 

Whithersoever  we  turn  our  inquiring  glance,  we  can  discover  no- 
thing which  should  have  brought  charity  into  such  discredit,  that  k 
were  only  by  faith,  and  not  by  love,  we  can  be  acceptable  to  God. 
Holy  writ  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  chargeable  with  the  evil  repute 
into  which  love  is  fallen.  Let  us  compare  only  John  xiv.  21,  28,  and 
1  Cor.  viii.  3.  If  the  Saviour  saith  in  the  former  place,  '^  He  who 
loveth  me,  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will 
manifest  myself  to  him ;"  so  we  may  be  allowed  to  put  the  question, 
what  distinction  can  exist  **  between  receiving  any  one  into  his  Kmce,** 
••  assaring  any  one  of  his  good-will,"  (declaring  him  just,)  and  **  loving 
any  one  V*  It  is  also  useful  attentively  to  consider,  who  it  is,  accord- 
ing  to  this  passage,  whom  the  Father  and  the  Son  love  ; — him,  it  saith» 
*"  who  k>veth  Christ."  Thus,  it  would  be  Faith,  in  so  far  as  it  k>vefl, 
and  is  active  in  love,  wherein  consists  the  righteousness  that  availeth 
before  Ood,  and  whereby  we  become  well-pleasing  unto  Him. 

To  speak  out  plainly  our  own  opinion,  it  appears  to  us,  that,  in  the 
Protestant  mode  of  distinguishing  between  the  instrumental  faith,  and 
the  faith  working  by  charity,  there  has  been  always  wanting  a  clears 
ness  of  conception.  This  will  be  proved  most  evidently,  if  we  take  the 
pains  of  inquiring,  what  is  this  faith  considered  in  itself^  aUd  what,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  ProtukmU;  this  faith,  as 
we  should  premise,  being  always  understood,  in  the  Protestant  sensCf 
of  confidenoe  in  the  Savioar«  as  the  Forgiver  of  sins.  The  discussiont 
which  we  have  just  concluded,  leads  us  to^a  certain  resvlt.  Let  us 
once  more  place  ourselves  in  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  which  looks 
on  charity  as  an  effect,  or  a  fruit  of  faith.  If  charity  stands  really  in 
this  relation  to  faith,  it  is  necessarily  comprised  in  it,  for,  otherwise^ 
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it  could  not  proceed  from  it ;  it  would  be«  therefore,  most  certainly 
only  another  form  of  Faith's  existence,  or  faith  in  another  shape,  and 
would  determine  its  essence  in  such  a  degree,  that  it  could  not  be  con. 
ceived  without  it,  and  could  only  be,  through  it,  what  it  is.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  no  error  to  assert,  that  love  were  the  essence  of  faith,  and 
so  in  a  higher,  more  developed,  and  more  distinct  manner ;  it  would  be 
the  essence  of  the  latter,  because  it  is  the  latter  which  is  manifested  in 
it,  as  the  cause  in  its  effect,  the  reason  in  its  consequence,  the  root  in 
the  tree.  Love  would  be  faith,  even  in  a  more  consummate  form,  be- 
cause faith  only,  after  a  gradual  growth,  hath  become  love.  Faith, 
in  so  far  as  it  embraces  Christ,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  him,  is, 
consequently,  love  itself,  although  (as,  until  more  accurate  definitions 
be  given,  we  are  willing,  for  argument's  sake,  to  concede,)  it  be  at  first 
only  love  in  its  infancy.  Love  is  thus,  without  doubt,  the  organ, 
which  rests  with  confidence  in  Christ,  and  the  efficacious  faith  is  the 
instrumental  one,  only,  as  we  said,  in  a  more  mature  and  a  more  con- 
firmed shape. 

The  truth  of  what  has  been  stated,  and,  consequently,  the  due  rela- 
tion in  which  faith  stands  to  charity,  may,  in  various  ways,  be  made 
evident.  The  first  is  as  follows : — To  the  abstract  idea  of  God,  as  a 
Being  infinitely  just,  corresponds  the  sentiment  of  fear.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  God  be  conceived  as  the  all  loving,  merciful  and  forgiving 
Father,  this  is  most  assuredly  possible  only  by  a  kindred  sentiment  in 
our  Boub,  corresponding  to  the  Divine  love,  that  b  to  say,  by  a  love 
germinating  within  us.  It  is  awakening  love  only  that  can  embrace 
the  loving,  pardoning,  compassionate  God,  and  surrender  itself  up  en« 
tirely  to  Him,  as  even  the  Redeemer  aaith,  **  He  who  loveth  me,  shaU 
be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifeH  mffsdfio 
him,^  Thus  it  wouM  not  be  faith  (confidence)  which  would  be  the 
first  in  the  order  of  time,  and  love  in  the  next  place,  but  faith  would  be 
an  effect  of  love,  which,  after  she  had  engendered  faith  as  confidence, 
supported  by  this  her  own  self-begotten  help-mate,  would  come  for- 
ward more  vigorously  and  efficaciously.  This,  at  least,  Holy  Writ 
teaches  very  clearly.  Compare  Romans  v.  5,  with  viii.  15,  16. — ^The 
second  mode,  wherein  what  we  have  said  may  be  made  evident,  is  as 
follows :  Confidence  in  the  Redeeoier  (for  this,  we  repeat  it  again, 
the  Reformers  denominate  faith,)  necessarily  pre-supposes  a  secret,  hid- 
den desire, — a  longing  after  Him.  For  our  whole  being,  having  re* 
ceived  the  impulse  from  Gud,  forces  and  urges  to  apply  to  ourselves 
what  is  offered  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  our  deepest  ne- 
cessities, whereof  we  have  attained  the  consciousness  through  His 
Spirit,  are  satisfied  only  in  Him.    But  what  is  now  this  longing,  this 
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desire,  other  than  love  ?  Assuredly,  this  aspiring  of  our  whole  being  to- 
wards Christ,  this  effort  to  repose  in  Him,  to  be  united  with  Utm,  to 
find  in  Him  only  our  salvation,  is  nought  else  thitn  love*  It  follows,  then* 
that  love,  even  according  to  this  view  of  things,  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion and  internal  condition  of  confidence — nay,  its  very  essence ;  for, 
in  every  internal  consequence,  the  essence  is  again  manifested.* 

It  was  only  a  very  singular  confusion  of  the  manner  wherein  the  Gos- 
pel is  announced  to  us,  with  the  interior,  living  acceptance  of  the  same 
in  our  own  souls,  that  could  ever  have  given  rise  to  a  different  opinion. 
The  Redeemer,  doubtless,  announces  himself  to  us  from  without  (Jus- 
tUia  nostra  extra  nos^)  as  Him,  for  the  sake  of  whose  merits,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  offered  to  us,  with  the  view  of  restoring  us  to  com- 
munion with  God.  But  when  we  have  once  clearly  apprehended  and 
recognized  this  righteousness,  which  is  without,  then  first  awakes  within 
OS  tho  feeling  kindred  to  divinity ;  we  find  ourselves  to  be  beings  de- 
signed and  cn^ted  for  God ;  we  feeL  ourselves  attracted  towards  Him 
(this  is  the  first  germ  of  love ;)  we  find,  even  in  our  sins,  no  further  ob- 
stacle ;  we  pass  them  by,  and  move  consoled  onwards  toward  God  in 
Christ  (this  is  confidence  in  the  latter;)  and,  by  the  progressive  de* 
velopment  of  such  feelings,  we  at  last  disengage  ourselves  from  the 
world,  and  live  entirely  in  God  {JustUia  intra  nos^  inJuBrena^  infusa- ) 
Thus  the  recognition  of  the  truths  revealed  in  Christ,  and  especially  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  him,  (this  is  faith,  in  the  ordinary  Catholic  sense,) 


*  CardinAl  Sadolet  (ad  Prinoipes  Germ,  oratio.  Opp  ed.  Ver.  mdcozzxviii.  torn. 
iL  p.  359-60)  obflenrea  with  great  troth :  **  Illud  preterea  docto  homine  indignum, 
qnodt  cum  istam  ipaam  fidem,  in  qoa  ima  haeretis,  a  Spiritti  Sancto  nobis  conceditis 
dari,  non  videtis  earn  in  amore  et  charitate  eaw  datam.  Quid  enim  aliud  Spiritos 
Sanctua  eat,  qnam  amor  ?  Quod  etiam  ut  pnetereatur,  com  fidcm  ease  fidnciam 
sffirmatis,  qoa  certo  confidimna  noetra  nobis  peccata  a  Deo  per  Christum  fuisse  ignota, 
apem,  quamvis  imprudentea,  in  hfte  fiduci&  inseritia :  nan  enim  sine  spe  potest  esse 
fidttcia.  Quod  si  spem,  profecto  etiam  amorcm;  sic  enim  confidimus  noetra  peccata 
nobis  condonari,  ut  non  modo  id  speremus,  sed  etiam  amando  optondoque  expecte- 
muB,  ut  ita  sit :  qnoniam  omnia  ratio  spei  et  fidacie,  quacunque  versetur  fai  re,  amore 
id  lUtuB  innixa  eat,  quam  nos  esse  adeptos  aut  adepturos  confidimus.  Ita  in  fide 
TeiA  spes  et  charitas  sic  implicita  est,  ut  nullum  eorum  ab  aliis  poasit  divelli.**  S. 
Ambroae  admirably  obaenres  (Exposit.  Evang.  Luc.  viii. :)  **  Ez  fide  charitas,  ez 
eharitale  spes  et  runnis  in  se  sancto  quodam  circuitu  refunduntur.**  FidueUt  ia  the 
etrrohoraia  «pM«  aa  defined  by  the  schoolmen.  Bdlarmin.  de  justif.  lib.  i.  c.  13; 
^  Qoarta  dispositio  (ad  justificationem)  dileotio  est.  Statim  enim  ae  incipit  aliquis 
wpenx^  ab  alio  beneficium,  incipit  etiam  eundem  dOigeie  ut  benefactorem,  atquo 

aoctorem  omnia  boni,  quod  sperat Porro  dilectkmem  aliquam  priorem  esse  re- 

niasione  peceatomm,  vel  tempoie,  si  sit  dilectio  imperfecta,  vel  oerte  natarl,  si  sift 
perfecta  et  ez  toto  oorde,  atqueadeam  disponere,"  etc. 
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is,  undoubtedly,  the  primary  thiog  preceding  all  others — ^the  ground- 
work  and  the  root  of  justification  {radix  etfundamentumjiistyicationis;) 
so  that,  from  this  sort  of  faiths  love  emanates*  But,  if  faith  he  taken 
in  the  sense  oi  confidence  (fiducia^)  then  it  is  far  from  the  truth  to  assert, 
that  it  is  only  followed  hy  love,  and,  still  more,  that,  separated  from 
love,  or  conceived  without  it,  it  is  capable  of  justifying.  This  confi- 
dence is  itself  only  one  phase  in  the  history  of  love.  Accordingly,  our 
sins  are  not,  in  the  first  place,  forgiven  us ;  so  that«  in  consequence  of 
this  consciousness,  we  love,  but  because  we  confidingly  love,  and  lov- 
ingly confide,  they  are  forgiven*  In  our  interior  2i/e,  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  sanctification  are  simultaneous ;  or,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
excellently  expresses  it,*  ^  the  infusion  of  grace,  and  the  remission  of 
sin,  like  the  illumination  of  any  space,  and  the  dispersion  of  darkness^ 
are  one  and  the  same  thing."  But,  according  to  the  Apology,  and  the 
Formulary  of  Concord,  it  is  Faiih  exclusively  ahnet  wherein  the  appro- 
priation of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  justification  consist  9  and,  conse- 
quently, neither  charity  nor  any  other  vu-tucf  that  is  to  say,  no  holy 
feelings  on  the  part  of  men,  have  any  share  in  this  work.  Accordingly, 
faith  or  confidence  in  Christ,  in  so  far  as  it  justifies,  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  every  holy  sentiment,  especially  charity,  which  is  the  one 
expressly  named.  Whether  this  doctrine  can  be  in  any  way  justified 
— whether  it  oflTer  any  sense  whatever — ^the  discussion  in  which  we 
have  just  been  engaged  may  suffice  to  show. 

§  xviu.— Appreciation  of  the  pnotical  gfounds. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  those  practical 
reasons,  which  the  Protestants  allege  in  their  cause.  These  reasons 
are  the  following  :-^ 

1.  The  first  is,  that  in  this  way  only  **  troubled  consciences*'  can 
receive  a  powerful  and  adequate  solace.  For,  so  say  the  Protestants,  if 
instrumental  faith,  which  clings  to  Christ  alone,  who  hath  offered  up 
satisfaction  for  us,  possess  the  power  of  justifying,  hearts,  sorely  grieved 
on  account  of  their  sins,  will  then  enjoy  a  steady  interior  peace-  But 
this  they  never  can  attain  to,  if  only  the  faith,  which  is  manifested  in 
love, — ^faith  evidenced  in  holiness  of  sentiment, — be  considered  as  the 


*  Prim.  eee.  9,  q.  exiii.  «t.  vi.  "  Idem  eat  gmti»  infiisio  et  ou^  remiMio,  sicat 
idem  est  OliimiDatio  et  tenebnrun  eiq>ii]sio.'* 

t  Solid.  Deehur.  iii.  de  fide  jiartif.  f  93,  p.  659.  **  Neque  oontrttio,  im^im  diUeti9^ 
ne^ue  nUa  alia  virtus  eet  illud  iiiatniaientam»  quo  ptitiem  Dei,  meritnm  Chnti,  et 
xemianonem  peccatoram  appraheodera  et  aceipeie  ] 
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test  of  the  children  of  God ;  for  who  is  conscious  of  possessing  the  true 
love  of  Godt  and  holiness  of  feeling  ? 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  Protestants  contend,  thatf  if  the  instru* 
ibental  faith  be  regarded  as  the  one  conferring  justification,  everything  is 
then  referred  to  the  divine  mercy  in  Christ,  and  all  glory  rendered  to 
the  Redeemer.  But  so  soon  as  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  a  circle 
of  holy  feelings,  is  to  earn  for  us  the  approbation  of  heaven,  then  the 
glory,  due  to  the  Saiviou^  alonci  is  divided  between  him' and  us,  or  rather 
withdrawn  from  him.  In  a  word,  by  this  way  only  can  the  merits  of 
Christ,  in  their  entire  magnitude,  be  gratefully  acknowledged.* 

8.  The  reason,  first  assigned;  offers  us,  in  fact,  a  very  beautiful,  and 
very  pleasing  motive^  and  we  see  at  once  the  sentiment  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  cherish  in  the  breast  of  men.  This  sentiment  is  humUU^t 
which,  with  an  honest  self-denial,  refers  all  good  to  God,  as  its  primary 
source,  and  ascribes  nothing  good  to  man,  as  such :  and  humility,  there> 
fore,  must  he  regarded  in  fact  as  the  motive  of  the  third  ground  for 
this  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  faith.f 


*  A|K)log.  iv.  de  dUect.  ot  implet.  leg.  $  48,  p.  90.  **  De  magn&  re  disputamut, 
de  honore  Christi,  et  undo  petant  bone  mentcs  eertam  et  finnam  consolationem." 
CalTtn  Initit.  Ub.  iii.  c  1,4  '3,  p.  273  :  **  Atque  omnino  quidem  duo  hie  spectanda 
ftont,  nerope  ut  Domino  iUibata  constct  et  ▼eluti  earta  tccta  sua  (gloria,  conBcicntiii 
vero  nortria  coram  ipKiua  jndicio  placida  quica  ac  serena  tranqaillttafl-*'  De  neccwi. 
tate  rcfonnandn  eccleaiie  opusc.  p.  439  :  '*  Neque  inter  opera  et  ChriBtum  dimidiat, 
led  in  eolidum  Christo  adBcribit  (Paulus,)  quod  coram  Deo  justi  censemur.  Duo  hie 
in  qusitionem  veniunt :  utrum  inter  nos  et  Dcum  dividenda  sit  Balutia  nottrs  gloria,** 
«tc.    Compare  Cbemnit.  Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  part.  i.  p.  '^96,  and  in- other  pasBagea. 

t  Luther  adv.  Bracmum.  Roterod.  0pp.  tom.  iii.  p.  176,  b.  *'  Due  rea  ezigunt  talia 
predicari.  Prima  est  humiliatio  nostra  saperbiiB  et  cognitio  gretie  Dei,  altera  vgm 
fides  Christiana.  Primum,  Deus  certo  promisit  humiliatis,  id  est  deploretis  et  deqif. 
ratis,  gratiam  suam.  Humiliari  vero  penitus  non  potest  homo*  donec«  sciat,  promis 
extra  suas  vires,  consilia,  studia,  voluntatem,  opera,  omnino  ex  alteriua  arbitrio,  eoiu 
ailio,  voluntate,  opere  suam  pendere  salutem,  nempe  Dei  sob'us.  Siquidem,  quamdia 
penuasus  fuerit,  sese  vel  tantulom  posse,  pro  salute  sua,  manet  in  fiducili  sui.  nee  de 
■e  penitus  desperet,  ideo  non  humiliatur  coram  Deo,  sed  locum,  tempus,  opus  aliquod 
aibi  pne  sumit,  vel  sperat,  vel  optat  saltern,  quo  tandem  perreniat  ad  salutem.  Qui 
vero  nihil  dubitat,  totum  in  volmitate  Dei  pendere,  is  proreus  de  se  desperat,  nihil 
eligit,  sed  exspectat  opcrantem  Dcum  is  proximus  est  gratiei  ut  salvus  fiat  Itaque 
ptopter  elcctosista  volgantur,  ut  isto  modo  humiliatiet  in  nihilum  redacti,salTi  fiant: 
eeteri  resistant  humiliationi  huio,  imo  dai^nant  doceri  banc  desperetionem  sui ;  aK. 
quid  vol  modiculum  sibi  retinqui  volunt,  quod  poasint :  hi  ocoulte  maneot  superbi  0t 
gsatie  Dei  advetsarii.  Haec  est,  inquam,  ana  ratio,  ut  pii  promissionem  gratis  bo- 
Viilitiiti  cognoscant,  inyoeent,  et  accipiant."  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  13,  46,  p.  379  : 
'*  Haetenua  pemiciosam  bjrpocrisin  docuerunt,  qui  hsc  duo  simol  junxere,  humUher 
aentiendnm,  et  justitiam  noat,iiim  aliquo  loco  habendam.*" 
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et  U8  now  examine  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  first  reasom  It  is  cef 
tainly  a  great  task  for  the  true  Church  to  administer  solid  consolation 
to  consciences  sorely  troubled  and  deeply  agitated  on  account  of  their 
sins.  But  the  solace  so  extended  should  be  no  false  one  ;  and  that  such 
an  epithet  must  attach  to  the  Protestant  consolation,  we  have  already, 
on  account  of  the  distinction  between  the  instrumental  and  the  efficacious 
faith,  full  and  just  cause  to  apprehend.  And  why  so?  Let  us  hear  the 
following  dialogue  betwixt  Luther  and  a  heart  seeking  consolation  :*- 
**  Thou  sayest,  I  have  done  no  good  work ;  I  am  for  this  too  weak  and 
frail.  Such  a  treasure  thou  wilt  not  acquire  by  thy  works;  but  thou 
shouldst  hear  the  joyous  message,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proclaims  to 
thee,  through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  for  he  saith  to  thee, — Be 
joyous,  thou  barren,  that  barest  not;  that  is  to  say,  that  art  not 
active  in  charity.  As  if  he  would  say,  why  art  thou  anxious  and 
art  so  troubled  ?  for  thou  hast  no  cause  to  be  anxious  and  to  be 
troubled. — But  I  am  barren,  and  lonely,  and  bear  no  children.-^  Although 
thou  buitdest  not  on  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  nor  bearest  children, 
like  Hagar,  it  matters  not ;  thy  righteousness  is  far  higher  and  better, 
to  wit,  Christ,  who  is  able  to  dofead  thee  against  the  terrors  and  the 
curses  of  the  law  ;  for  he  became  an  anathema  for  thee,  that  he  might 
redeem  thee  from  the  anathema  of  the  law.*^ 

What  an  utterly  false  and  dangerous  application  of  the  twenty^ 
seventh  verse  of  Galatians,  chapter  iv.i  Is  not  this  replacing  one  part 
of  faith  by  the  other  ?  And  distinguishing  the  efficacious  from  the 
instrumental  faith,  in  order  that  not  merely  in  the  defective  condition, 
but  in  the  utter  absence,  of  the  former,  the  latter  might  be  made  to 
represent  it  ?  Here  we  find  no  solace,  but  the  encouragement  of  a  false 
aecurity  ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  the  faith  working  by  charity 
which  justifies,  is  reproached  with  being  unable  to  rise  above  the  low 
level  of  a  mere  legal  justice  !  And  what  contradictions,  too,  we  find 
here  !  Above,  as  we  have  seen,  Luther  termed  faith  the  thoroughly 
good-will,  and  here  we  find  faith  destitute  of  all  will.  Above,  faith 
was  described  as  an  eternal,  active  principle,  and  here  it  appears  before 
us  as  indolence  itself !     Above,  it  was  a  fresh  living  power,  which  doth 

*  Lather*B  Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatiana,  p.  258.  It  is  se]f«cvident 
that  the  soul  in  question  is  not  one  which  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  because,  on  account 
of  the  relations  wherein  it  is  placed,  it  cannot  perform  the  works  it  would  desire,  nor 
confer  happmess  on  its  fellow.crcatures.  In  this  case  the  solace  administered  would 
have  been  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  could  not  have  been  brought  in  connexba 
with  the  passage  relative  to  Hagar.  It  should  then  only  have  been  said,  the  charity, 
wherewith  this  soul  is  animated,  sufficeth ;  for  love  is  the  fulBlment  of  the  law.  Bat 
this  it  was  precisely,  which  Luther  did  not  wish  to  i 
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not  first  ask,  whether  and  what  it  should  do  ;  but,  before  the  question 
is  put,  is  already  prepared  t  here  it  appears  a  thing  that  can  only  sigh 
and  lament,  and  can  never  tnake  progress^  and  which  still,  however^ 
remains  the  true  faith  !  Should  the  distinction  accordingly  between 
the  active  and  the  instrumental  faith  be  meant  undoubtedly  to  express 
the  idea,  that  faith  justifies,  yet  not  in  so  much  as  it  is^  active,  still  if 
would  convey  the  sense,  that  it  justifies,  even  when  it  is  not  active  I 
Let  us  attentively  consider  once  more  some  passages  previously  cited 
from  Luther's  writings  (see  §  zvi.  ;)-^pas8age8|  which  only  now  perhaps 
will  be  completely  Understood.  Let  us  especially  weigh  the  words : 
*'  But  if  a  man  heareth,  that  he  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  yet  that 
this  belief  availeth  him  nothing,  nor  is  of  use,  unless  hve  be  added 
thereto,  which  imparts  vigour  to  faith,  and  renders  it  capable  of  justify-^ 
ing  man ;  then  without  doubt  he  will  fall  away  from  faith,  despair,  and 
think  that,  if  it  be  really  so,  ihAt  faith  without  lace  doth  not  justify,  then 
is  it  undoubtedly  profitless  tind  nothing  worth.''  Luther's  already 
cited  description  of  the  riches,  which  flow  to  us  from  baptism,  is  well 
Worthy  of  our  repeated  attention.  All  these  passages  furnish  so  many 
evidences  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  advanced,  respecting  the  real 
practical  importance  of  the  here  alleged  distinction  between  the  two 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  faith.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  thati  according 
to  Luther,  the  form  of  faith  efficacious  to  holineeto  cannot  appear,  with^ 
Out  the  other,  which  consists  in  the  solacing  apprehension  of  Christ's 
merits.  But  the  latter  can  exist  without  the  former,  and  indeed,  in 
finch  a  way,  that,  according  to  Luther's  opinion,  the  faith  in  the  for^ 
giveness  of  sins  through  Christ  would  lose  all  value  and  all  importance, 
if  such  were  not  the  case. 

This  now  is  not  the  doctrine  of  St.  Pauli  who  consoles  us  in  H  very 
difiTerent  manner.  Compare  Romans  v.  1-6,  viii.  1-10 ;  Galatians  v. 
6-22.  In  the  Holy  Spirit  let  us  cry  out,  <*Abba,  delir  Father!  But 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  charity,  joy,  peace,  patience,  benignity, 
goodness,  longanimity,  mildness,  faith,  modesty,  continency,  chastity.^' 
Peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  are  accordingly  not  to  be  gained 
without  love  and  all  other  holy  sentiments.  And  this  the  soul,  whose 
scruples  are  silenced  by  Luther,  clearly  proves.  Because  it  possessed 
no  loving,  gentle,  and  meek  faith,  therefore  joy  and  peace  were  not  its 
portion,  and  never  would  it  obtain  these  alone,  unless  it  were  seduced 
into  a  culpable  levity,  or  sought  its  satisfaction  in  carnal  pleasures.  Th» 
nature  of  that  consolation,  which  the  Catholic  Church  administers^  we 
shall  later  have  occasion  more  accurately  to  define. 

2.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  appreciation  of  the  secontS  of  the  prac- 
tical grounds,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reformerst  so  strongly  enforce 
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their  view  of  faith,  as  to  render  it  not  only  laudable,  but  even  com* 
manded  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  char- 
acterize the  opposite  opinion  as  absolutely  wicked.  It  would  have  been, 
in  truth,  a  noble  struggle  between  the  different  confessions,  if  they  had 
striven  in  an  enlightened  manner  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  glorifica* 
tion  of  Him,  whom  they  mutually  revere  as  the  source  of  all  salvation* 
But  the  sovereign  rule,  according  to  which  judgment  should  be  given  in 
this  strife,  is  this :  when  we  praise  the  holiest,  let  there  be  nothing 
unholy  I  Let  us  first  endeavour  clearly  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  Reformers'  assertion  I  They  think  the  doctrine  of  Catholics,  that 
only  the  sanctified  is  the  justified  man,  only  the  lover  of  God  is  the 
beloved  of  God,  has  nothing  above  the  level  of  vulgar  and  every-day 
maxims ;  for  to  love  him,  who  loves  us,  is  not  rare  even  among  men* 
Thus  if  we  would  be  agreeable  to  God,  only  in  so  far  as  the  power  of 
Christ  really  transforms  us,  puts  aside  sin,  and  makes  us  in  fact  worthy 
of  becoming  children  of  God,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  honour  for  the  Re« 
deemer  ;  the  conception  of  Christ  and  the  value  of  his  sufferings  before 
God  are  not  estimated  sufficiently  bigh.  But  if  the  merit  of  the  suffer* 
ings  of  the  Son  of  God  be  so  exalted,  that  its  power  can  introduce  us 
into  heaven,  without  its  costing  him,  or  ourselves,  any  effort  for  our 
preparatory  purification,  then  what  he  hath  achieved  for  us,  and  what 
he  is  able  to  achieve  with  his  Father,  appears  in  all  its  lustre.*  The 
Reformers  conceived  that  the  case  was  nearly  the  same,  as  if  a  gentle- 
man were  to  testify  his  favour  to  a  friend,  by  letting  him  introduce 
guests  in  their  soiled  travelling  clothes,  without  giving  them  on  that 
account  a  less  gracious  welcome.  But  here  the  question  is  not  about 
forms  of  decorum  and  ceremonial  frivolity ; — it  is  about  that  inward 
adornment,  that  nuptial  garment,  which,  under  pain  of  removal  from 
the  banquet,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Lord  of  grace,  who  is 
also  the  Holy  One,  ought  not  to  he  wantiqg.  Even  the  gentleman,  in 
the  case  referred  to,  would  suppose  that  the  guests  introduced  to  him  in 
the  manner  described,  would  entertain  the  same  kindly  feeUngs  towards 
himself,  as  the  friend  under  whose  auspices  they  were  admitted.  Hav- 
ing thus  formed  clear  notions  of  the  mode,  which  the  confessions  deem 
mbst  fitting  for  showing  forth  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  it  can  no 


*  Chemnit.  Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  265.  **  Videt  enim  pins  lector,  remis- 
wmem  peeoatonun,  adoptionem,  ipum  deniqae  lalutem  ct  vitam  »teraain  adimi  et 
detmhi  aatiafactioni  et  obedientin  Christi,  et  tnnafiaffri  in  noatnu  Tiitates,  Chritto  vaiv 
mediatori  hoe  tmnttan  raUnqnitur,  quod  propter  ipeius  meritam  aocipiaaiua  charitalem 

Exinanita  est  fides,  et  abolita  promiwo,  d  hsreditaa  ex  lege,  ei]yua  eusuna 

eiA  oharitas." 
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longer  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  which  of  them  renders  ihe  tribute  most 
worthy  of  that  Redeemer.  And  now  let  us  inquire  into  the  misunder- 
trtandings,  ihat  have  led  to  a  condemnation  of  the  CathoKc  doctrine. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  perhaps,  to  conceive  any  objection  less  cogent 
against  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  than  the  asser- 
tion that  it  iconsiders  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  partly  as  the 
"worlt  of  Christ,  partly  ha  the  work  of  man,  or  what  is  the  same,  that  it 
jlivides  between  the  Saviour  and  the  believer  the  glory  of  bringing  the 
latter  back  to  God  ;  and  this  forsooth,  because  Cath<^ics  represent  the 
laith  animated  by  love  as  agreeable  to  God  !  If  the  doctrine  of  Catho^^ 
4ics  were  this,  that  the  holy  senfiments  ret[uired  of  the  Christian  were 
t>btained  independently  of  Christ,  and,  in  this  independence,  were  ac- 
ceptable to  God ;  or  even  that  Christ  supplied  only  those  virtues,  where- 
in we  were  deficient ;  then  the  above  objection  would  doubtless  be  well 
founded.  But  as  'the  Church  expressly  teaches,  that  the  entire  spiritual 
life  of  the  faithful,  in  so  ftir  as  it  is  agreeable  to  God>  flows  absolutely 
Irom  the  source  which  is -called  t^hrist,  how  can  there  be  here  any  ques^ 
tion  of  a  division  of  glory,  or  a  thankless  conduct  towards  the  Redeem- 
er, and  of  a  want  of  pious  feeling  I  Undoubtedly,  the  Church  urgently 
'demands  of  every  one«  to  appropriate  in  a  complete  and  vivid  manner 
the  power  proffered  in  the  Redeemer ;  undoubtedly,  she  teaches,  that 
it  is  only  by  this  living  appropriation,  by  stamping  Christ  on  our  souls, 
"we  can  become  pleasing  unto  God  ;  namely,  when  all  our  feelings,  all 
onr  thoughts,  and  will,  are  filled  with  His  vital  breath.  But  to  call  this 
«  dividing  of  gk>ry  with  Christ,  is  tantamount  to  asserting,  that  a  man, 
exposed  to  danger  of  death  from  hunger,  divides  the  honour  of  his  deliv- 
erance with  him,  who  benevolently  offers  him  food  and  drink  ;  because 
the  unhappy  man  makes  use  of  the  strengthening  nurture,  and  by  that 
participation  a|]|)ropriates  it  to  his  own  substance,  and  docs  not  merely 
content  himself  with  turning  up  a  look  of  hope  and  confidence  towards 
his  benefactor.  With  this  case,  in  fact^  may  be  aptly  compared  the 
theory  of  Protestants  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ. 
But  whoever  is  entangled  in  this  error,  will  perisli  in  his  sins,  like  (he 
starving  man  whom  he  would  take  for  his  model,  while  he  fancies  he 
is  rendering  glory  to  the  Saviour  alone.  He  will  be  comprised  in  the 
oumber  of  those,  who  exclaim,  **  Lord,  Lord,^  (be  thou  alone  praised  1) 
tnit  who  "do  not  the  will  of  the  heavenly  Father." 

But  this  whole  error  is  here  based  on  a  confusion  of  the  objective 
consummation  of  the  atonement  with  its  subjective  appropriation  (see 
^  zt.  ;)*  and  the  love  which  must  first  germinate  from  faith  in  the 

•  The  Couneil  of  Treat  dkftinffauhes  five  caows  of  inatificatioa,  the  teoae  where* 

u 
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grace  and  the  love  of  God  io  Christ,  though  in  a  living  faith  it  has  already 
ripened  into  bloesom  and  fniiti  ia  so  understood,  as  if  God  remitted  va 


of  8«rpi  diodd  have  IbthoaMd  befora  be  preecmied  to  vwpnm  a  eenmart^  *^  Hojotf 
jaetifieatiflDM  eauee  wimtfinali$  quidem  gloria  Dei  et  Chiibti,  ae  vita  clenia :  <^ 
cienM  Teio  misericon  Deng,  qoi  gratuito  aUilit }  mtritorut  tniem  dileetittinai  uni- 
genital  suae,  Duuiiiui  noeter  Jesuf  Chrietus,  qai,  cum  eeseaiat  inimici,  prapter 
tiimiarti  caritatem,  qua  dilezit  aoe,  lua  njictiariina  panione  in  ligno  erucit  nobia  jaa< 
tificattmem  mendt  et  pro  nobia  Deo  pafri  ntiafecit :  tnafrwaaifaltt  item,  aacramen- 

tum  baptiami  u demam  miica/onntflia  oaun  eat  joatitia  Dei ;  non  qua  ipse  juftua 

catt  aed  qua  noa  joatoa  laeit :  qoa  videlicet  ab  eo  donati,  renovamnr  qmita  mentis 
Doatna,  et  noa  modo  leputaonr,  led  vera  jaati  nomtnamnr  ef  amraa,  joatitiam  in 

aobii  (ceipieiitea.** Beia.  vi.  e.  viii.   It  ia  thejUMtificatioms  cimaa/oniMiiff,  whiob 

giTca  9o  much  offence  to  (bo  Proteatanta.  The  causa  forntalis  ia,  in  the  technical 
kngaage  of  the  medieval  lehoolB,  the  datu  eue  in  aliquo,  dans  aetualitatem  ;  and 
aocordhiglf ,  here  it  ia  that  whereby  the  righteooaneti,  which  Ood  deaireth  of  ua.  h^ 
oomea  leal  within  oa,  fbnalng  (forma)  the  vivifyiog  principle  within  oa.  The  Coon^ 
eil  nye*  the  rigfateonaneat  becomea  living  and  ia  formed  within  IM/  thrvogh  the  inv- 
preHion  of  Ood*a  holy  will  (justitia  Dei)  upon  our  soula.  Thia  doctrine  the  Ptotea* 
tanta  take  quite  abatractedly,  juat  aa  if  it  ngnified :  **  the  mnctified  will  ia  what  ia 
acceptable  to  God  in  na,**  without  attending  to  what  immediately  before  waa  aaidf 
respecting  the  eausa  finalU,  efieienwt  and  meritariat  to  wit,  that  it  ia  only  the 
mercy  of  God  arid  tbo  merifa  of  Ghriat  Which  are  the  aource,  whence  (low  the  release 
of  the  human  will  from  nn  and  ita  Mnetification,  and  on  tbia  accoont  it  ia  said,  Godf 
•tampa  hia  will  iqKm  ua,  nogjusto$faeit  Deu$,  Luther,  aayii,  the  causa  formaltMJu^ 
li/Scaltoiuria  the  inatnmiental  faith  (Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatiana,  loc^ 
eit  p.  70 ;)  and  in  hie  system  he  ia  right,  for,  according  to  it,  man  ia  already  com. 
^etely  righteous  and  regenerated,  eo  soon  as  be  possceses  that  faith — so  aoon  as  he 
apprehenda  Chriat — ^the  extraneous  righteousness.  Bot  the  Catholic  denies  that  by 
tbki  theory  Ifae  scriptural,  or  even  scientific,  notion  of  a  living  appropriMion  ia  real^ 
iaed ;  and  he  is  equally  far  from  conceding,  that  by  upholding  this  notion  the  Catho« 
lie  Church  withholda  the  glory  doe  to  Christ,  the  Ix>rd,  or,  in  other  wurda,  fails  la 
recognize  in  its  fall  extent  the  power  of  the  atonement. 

Calvm  (in  Antidot.  in  Concil.  Trid.  opusc.  p.  704)  expresses  himself  with  great 

nalvet^:    **Porro  qaam  frivola  sit  et  nugatoria   canuaruro  partitio supenw^dea 

dicere."  He  is  also  perfectly  right  in  avoiding  all  dear  scientific  definitions  on  thib 
matter  ^  for  the  very  existence  and  maintenance  of  the  whole  Fh>tcstant  system  of 
doctrine  is  connected  with  this  point. 

Chcnmit.  Exam.  Concil.  part  i.  p.  266.  **  Sed  Andradiua  banc  Chnsti  roediatorir 
justitiam  fide  nobis  imputatam  blasphemat  esse  eommentitiam,  adumbratan  t- 1  ficti^ 
tiam.  Nullum  autcm  habcnt  aliud  argumentnro,  nisi  (!)  quod  opponunt  absurdity- 
tern  ex  physica  et  ethica  :  absurdum  scilicet  ease  (sicut  Osius  mquit)  dicere  alieuja^ 
rei  formam  esse,  quse  if  ai  rei  non  insit,  ut  si  dicam,  parietem  esse  album  albedine,  qu« 
veati  mes  iohssrcat,  non  parieti :  vel  Ciceronem  esse  fort*  m  fortitudine,  quA*  non  ipsi, 
sed  Achillia  animo  inha;reat.  Quid  vera  htcc  argumenta  aliud  ostcndunt  quani  Pon^ 
lificios  in  doctrina  justifieationis,  relicta  evangclii  luce,  quiercre  scntentiam,  quie 
eonformis  et  consentanea  sit  philosophicis  opinionibas,  aut  certe  legalibus  eententiia 
de  juatitia  7  Evangehum-  vero  pronuntiat  esse  sapientiam  in  mysterio  abaconditann 
qoam  nemo  principum  hcQjas  aeeuU  cognovit.  Ideo  turn  babeaauis  aentaati*  aoalrm 
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our  sins  on  accocmt  of  our  lovoi  whereas  it  is  His  volantaiy  gift.    A 
misandentandtng  of  Scripture  faas  had  great  ahare  in  producing  this 

kk  KripCiflr*  (wrta  et  firma  fondameiiU  (7),  bob  est  oorandiira,  iUtmm  memriU  M  gh^ 
•mwditatem  philosopkicam.''* 

Hcfe  it  is  openly  avowed,  that  the  Protestant  theory  of  appropriation  of  the  merits 
of  Christ,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  scientific  investigation.  And  such  is  the  fact ;  for, 
as  waB  said  above,  we  are  to  appropriate  to  oursetves  the  obedience  of  Christ  without 
Ids  beooming  our  own  true  and  iomoBt  property ;  He  is  to  become  sobjective,  with- 
ovt  becomiag  so ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  a  philosophic  absurdity.  In  the  same  way, 
kio  philosophic  notion  of  Protestant  faith  can  be  formed,  because  it  is  to  be  an  oigaa 
of  appropriation  without  appropriating  !  To  the  same  confusion  of  ideas  we  may 
ascribe  chargres  like  the  following :  *'  Sed  hoc  dicunt  esse  totum  roeritum  Christ!, 
quod  propter  illnd  miserioordia  Dei  bfundat  nobis  noram  qualitatem  justltie  inhe. 
lentis,  quB  est  caritas,  ut  iUa  justifioemur :  hoe  est,  ut  non  propter  Christi  obedlea. 
liam,  sed  pfopter  nostram  charitatero,  absulyamur  eoram  judieio  Dei,  adoptemur  in 
fiiioa,**...Chemnit.  lib.  i.  p  263.  Hera  again  we  find  the  diyino  and  the  human,  the 
objective  atonement  and  the  subjective  appropriation  confounded  with  each  other. 
When  Chemnitius,  in  a  tone  of  lament,  proceeds  to  observe,  **  Ut  ita  misericordia 
Dei  tmntwn  sit  causa  efficiens,  et  obedientia  Christi  Isji^am  sit  meritoria  causa,'*  we 
ean  only  express  our  astonishment;  for  what  more  can  they  be  m  ikemoelvesf 
Chemnitius  desires  the  obedience  of  Christ  shoald  be  also  the  amoafomutU^,  that  is 
to  say,  should  become  our  own,  without  ourselves  being  obliged  to  be  obedient :  it  is 
to  become  subjective  without  becoming  subjective  ! !  In  a  word,  the  theory  of  Chem- 
nitius is  what  We  have  already  commented  on  in  the  text ;  to  wit  that  the  merits  of 
Christ  stand  forth  in  a  far  more  glorious  light,  when  we  not  merely  believe  they  work 
oat  our  forgiveness,  in  so  far  as  they  work  o^t  at  the  same  time  our  improvement, 
bat  when  we  also  assume,  that  for  the  sake  of  these  merits  sin  is  forgiven  us,  evsa 
when  we  lefaim  not  our  conduct,  but  merely  believe.  Chemnitius  (p.  263-4)  ceo- 
■ores  Catholics  for  denying  forgiveness  of  sins  on  account  of  Christ's  satii'faction,  be- 
cawe  they  make  the  same  tantamount  to  a  real  extirpation  of  sin,  and  the  implant- 
faig  of  charity  in  the  room  of  the  old  debt  of  sin.  But  Catholics  teach  that  through 
fiuth  in  the  <tivine  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  connected  therewith,  love  for  God  is 
^awakaned  in  our  soula,  and  thereby  the  affection  for  sin  effiused.  But  is  this  to  deny 
the  olijective  ibigiveness  of  sins,  or  is  it  not  rather  to  appropriate  the  same  to  our- 
selves  ?  Is  it  not  to  protest  against  a  notion  of  appropriation,  which  is  none  at  all  ? 
Calvin,  especially,  entertained  the  singular  opinion,  that  Catholics  believed  justifica- 
tion to  consist,  partly  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  partly  in  the  spiritual  regeneration. 
AntidoL  in  Cnoc.  Trid.  opusc.  p.  704 1  **  Sed  quid  faois  istis  bestiis  (the  Catholics) 
».«.. Jfam  justitis  partem  operibus  hinc  constare  collignnt,  quod  nemo  absque  spiiita 
tsgenesaiKMiis  per  Christum  Deo  concilietur,*'  and  so  on :  *'  Ac  si  partim  remissiona, 
pmriim  spirituali  regeaeratione  justi  essemus."  Calvin  having  already  taught,  that 
by  instrumental  fdith,  and  apart  from  all  newness  of  life,  man  becomes  righteous, 
must  needs  further  teach,  that  by  forgiveness  of  sins  alone  is  man  justified.  But  al. 
though  under  righteousness  Catholics  include  newness  of  life,  it  by  no  means  fellows 
that  they  hold  justification  to  consist,  paHly  in  this  newness  of  Ufe,  and  partly  in  ths 
tegiveness  of  sins ;  for  out  of  faith  is  unlolded  the  entire  new  life,  and.  the  latter  is 
avsr  determined  by  the  former.  Thus,  in  the  righteous  man,  faith  and  the  inner  new- 
botn  Ufe  form  an  inseparable  unity  {^dea  formata,)  as  in  God  do  forgiveness  of  sins 
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error.  In  the  Bible,  God  is  repreeented  as  loving  men  before  tbey  lo?e 
Him  (see  1  John  vr.  10;)  that  is  to  say,  as  loving  them  wiUumt  their 
love ;  whereas  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  he  only,  who  loves 
God,  is  beloved  of  God.  Hereby  the  free,  unmerited,  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  seems  totally  rejected,  as  if  only  through  our  love,  the  love  of 
God  deserved  to  be  acquired.  What  is  to  be  said  in  reply  to  this  t  Id 
answering  this  question,  we  connect  with  the  first  epistle  of  John  iv.  10, 
numerous  other  passages  which  appear  to  contradict  it ;— ^lassages 
wherein  it  is  expressly  said,  that  God  loves  only  those  who  love  Him. 
In  the  verse  referred  to,  the  love  of  God  embracing  the  human  race 
(r«v  MviMf)  in  the  Redeemer,  is  announced,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
eternal  mystery  is  unveiled,  that  God,  through  his  Son,  proffers  for- 
giveness to  all.  But  this  universal,  eternal  love  of  God  is  rtdlMed  m 
iheindvoidtud^  only  at  the  moment  wherein  he  co-operates  with  the  love 
of  God  revealed  in  the  Redeemer,  and,  full  of  faith,  stamps  it  on  his 
lieart  and  his  will ;  so  that,  as  this  specific  individual,  he  is,  in  effect, 
beloved  of  God  at  the  moment  only  when  the  love  hath  become  mu* 
tual.  .(John  xiv.  21-^*^3.)  Hence  both  forms  of  speech  in  Holy  Writ 
are  equally  true  ;  hence  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which,  in 
the  article  of  justification,  wherein  (his  personal  appropriation  ofCo^s 
unmerited  grace  is  the  question  at  issue,  necessarily  adheres  to  the  words 
of  the  Scriptural  text  last  referred  to. 

3.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  relation  which  the  distinction  in  question 
bears  to  humility.  The  principal  virtue  of  the  Pauline  faith  is,  doubt* 
less,  humility — the  unconditional  resignation  to  God  in  Christ,  self-re- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  man,  and  his  deep  conviction  of  possessing  no 
sentiment  agreeable  to  God,  without  Christ ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  a  perception  of  this  truth  mainly  influenced  the  Reformers  in  their 
definition  of  faith.  But  as  they  asserted  that  it  was  not  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  faith — that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  a  circle  of  closely  connected 
virtues  involved  in  faith,  such  as  humility,  love,  self-denial,  and  the 
rest,  which  stamped  on  it  the  character  of  justification,  a  method  was 
found  of  dispensing  with  humility  even  in  humility  itself,  and,  in  order 
to  evince  a  true  humility,  it  was  taught,  that  it  was  not  humility  in 
faith  which  rendered  us  acceptable  to  God !  It  is  indeed  a  sign  of  true 
humility,  to  be  ignorant  of  itself,  and  to  conceal  itself  from  its  own 
view  ;  but  never  hath  a  truly  humble  man  taught,  that  humility  doth 
not  render  us  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  Were  there  any  other  means 
of  awakening  in  our  souls  a  heart-felt,  vivid,  persevering  sense  of  the 
Tirtue  of  humility,  than  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  alone  man  is  compelled  to  go  out  of  him* 
self,  to  renounce,  without  reserve,  his  own  self-produced  virtue,  in  order 
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Id  live  entirely  in  and  by  God  ;  we  should  not  then  even  stand  in  need 
of  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  So  much  is  humility  the  cardinal 
point,  on  which  everything  hinges,  which  must  be  called  forth  before 
everything  else,  because  in  this  negative,  all  positive  is  comprised. 
And  this  is  not  to  make  us  acceptable  to  God,  beciEiuse,  forsooth,  no 
virtue  can  make  us  so !  And  it  is  precisely  in  the  avowal,  that  it  is 
not  humility,  but  faith  only  which  possesses  this  property,  that  true 
humility  is  to  consist  I  Here  the  Reformers  were  evidently  misled  by 
the  most  vague,  the  most  confused,  yet  withal  honourable,  feelings.  Of 
the  truly  positive  principle  in  the  negative  character  of  humility,  they 
bad  no  clear  conception.  Still  less  did  they  pause  to  reflect,  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  lay  down  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  can  be  thoroughly 
good,  and  another  to  hold  oneself  as  personally  good.  The  latter  would 
be  the  destruction  of  all  religious  life,  while  the  former  is  its  essential 
condition. 

The  inextricable  contradiction,  in  which  this  doctrine  involved  the 
Protestants,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  According  to  their  teaching, 
humility,  like  every  other  virtue,  can  be  rightly  found,  only  where  it  is 
most  urgently  inculcated,  that  the  believer  needs  it  not  to  render  him* 
self  acceptable  to  God.  And  yet  it  is  taught  at  the  same  time,  that 
an  that  accovmJt  the  Christian  needs  it  not,  as  a  holy  sentiment,  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  Deity,  because,  like  every  other  virtue,  it  appears  df« 
iMiyf  inpurein  man,  that  is  to  say,  always  marred  by  self^omplacency  and 
arrogance.  Hence,  if  it  were  exacted  as  necessary  to  justification,  man 
would  never  become  Justin  the  eyes  of  God.  Thus,  forsooth,  true  humil* 
ity  is  to  be  engendered  by  a  system  of  faith  which  establishes,  that  there 
is  no  true  humility  even  in  the  new-born ;  and  true  humility  can  acquire 
a  solid  foundation  only  by  the  doctrine  of  its  impossibility,  or  at  least 
its  non-existence  in  this  system.  Either  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  no 
true  humility,  is  right,-Vand  then  such  a  doctrine  can  never  produce 
tme  humility,  because  otherwise  the  doctrine  itself  would  he  false  ;— 
or,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  true  humility,  and  then  the  doctrine  is 
false. 

Akin  to  this  contradiction,  or,  rather,  identical  with  it,  though  only  in 
another  form,  is  the  following.  In  studying  the  writings  of  the  Re- 
formers, the  thought  has  often  involuntarily  occurred  to  us,  that  they 
entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was  something  extremely  dangerous  to 
be  really  good  ;  nay,  that  the  prbciple  of  sanctity,  so  soon  as  it  was  on 
the  point  of  acquiring  complete  dominion  over  a  man,  contained  the 
germ  of  its  own  destruction,  as  such  a  man  must  needs  become  arro- 
gant, fidl  into  vain-glory,  liken  himself  to  the  Eternal,  and  contend 
with  him  for  divine  sovereignty.    Hence  the  security  of  believers 
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seemed  to  require*  that  they  ^ould  ever  keep  within  theraselvee  a  good 
germ  of  evil,  becaoee  in  this  state  we  are  better  off  I  Accordingly  the 
natter  was  so  handled,  as  if  real  goodness  were  incompatible  with  hu- 
mility,  and  as  if  it  were  in  evil  only,  that  this  virtue  flourished  ;  where- 
as it  was  not  considered,  that  wickedness  was  in  itself  the  contrary  of 
true  btmiiUty,  and  utterly  excluded  it.  In  the  following  passage,  re- 
plete with  wonderful  naiveUj  the  impression  which,  as  we  just  said,  the 
reading  of  the  Reformers*  writings  has  produced  on  our  mind,  has  been 
recorded  in  felicitous  language  by  Luther  himself.  **  Doctor  Jonas 
said  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  at  supper-time :  he  had  that  day  in  his  lec- 
ture been  commenting  on  that  sentence  of  P^ul  in  2  Timothy  iv. 
*  Reposita  est  mihi  corona  justitie  ;'  '  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  justice ;'  *  Oh !  how  gloriously  doth  St.  Paul  speak  of  his  death !  I 
cannot  believe  it !'  Whereupon  Dr.  Martin  replied,  '  I  do  not  believe 
St.  Paul  was  able  to  have  so  strong  a  faith  on  this  matter  as  he  asserts* 
In  truth,  I  cannot,  alas !  believe  so  firmly  as  I  preach,  talk,  and  write, 
and  as  other  people  think  I  believe.  Ain>  it  wouLn  kot  b«  ainTs 
ooon  FOR  us  to  do  all  that  God   covkamds,  for   Hs  woitld 

THEREBY  BE    DEPRrVSD    OF    HiS    DIVIITITT,   AND     WOULD     BBCOHB   ▲ 

LIAR,  AND  COULD  NOT  REHAiN  TRUR.  The  authority  of  St.  Paul, 
too,  would  be  overturned,  for  he  says  in  Romans :  *  God  hath  con- 
cluded all  things  under  sin,  in  order  that  He  might  have  mercy  on  all 


f  xn — Survey  of  the  diflbmnow  ia  the  doctrine  of  fMu 

We  will  now  endeavour,  briefly,  to  state  the  points  of  agreement  and 
of  divergence  in  the  article  of  faith.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

1 .  If  **  Faith"  be  taken  in  an  objective  sense,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  estab- 
lishment instituted  by  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  of  position  to  Mosaism,  or 
any  human  and  arbitrary  system  of  religion,  and  the  modes  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting,  which  such  prescribe,  then  the  Catholic  can  with- 
out restriction  assert :  it  is  by  faith  alone,  man  is  able  to  acquire  God*s 
favour :  there  is  no  other  name  given  to  men  whereby  they  may  be 
saved,  save  Christ  Jesus  alone.  And  it  is  only  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  we  say  this  name  is  given  ;  consequently  without  any  merit  on 
the  part  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  individual  man  in  particular, 

2.  The  divergence  commences  only  when  the  objective  must  be- 
come subjective, — when  the  question  regards  the  conditions  under 
which  that  institution  of  salvation  is  to  conduce  towards  our  personal 


•  See  Lntfaer^s  Table.talk,  p.  166,  (in  German :)  Jena,  1603. 
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flftTvmtion.  But  liere,  also,  each  confessioa  teaches,  that  man  should 
adhere  to  Christ,  and  enter  iato  a  spiritual  connexion  with  him,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  blessings  proffered  through  and  in  him.  But 
the  Catholic  says,  if  this  adherence  be  a  mere  connexion  of  ideas — an 
emptj  union  of  feeling  or  phantasy  with  Christ — a  mere  theoretic  faith 
in  him — a  inere  recognition  of  Christian  truths,  in  opposition  to  foorks 
^Drought  in  the  vital  communion  of  the  wiQ  with  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the 
love  engendered  by  faith,  and  to  all  other  virtues  ;  then  this  faith  is  in 
its^f  by  no  means  sufficient  to  render  men  acceptable  to  God,  or  to 
justify.  But  if  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  be  understood  as  a  new  divina 
sentiment,  regulating  the  whole  man — as  the  new  living  spirit  [fdes 
JbnuOa;)  then  to  this  aUme^  even  according  to  the  Catholic  system,  is 
the  power  given  to  make  us  the  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal 
iMipptness ;  for,  in  this  sense,  faith  alone  embraces  every  thing.*  But 
let  it  be  observed,  that,  by  the  Catholic  Church,  sacred  charity  is  re- 
garded  as  the  substantial  form  of  faith,  which  alone  justifies,  not  as  a 
consequence,  as  a  fruit  t»  expectancy^  but  which,  perhaps,  may  never 
come  forth.  Looe  must  already  vivify  faiths  before  the  Catholic 
Church  wilt  say,  that  through  it  man  is  really  pleasing  unto  God. 
Faith  in  love,  and  love  in  faith,  justify  ;  they  form  here  an  inseparable 
onity.'f    This  justifying  faith  is  not  merely  negative,  but  positive, 


*  We  fhoiild  here  obeeive,  that,  «t  the  oomraeDcement  of  the  RcfbnMtiim.  the 
piopoation,  *«  that  ^th  ^IkjiM  justifiei,**  often  bore  the  lense,  ^^tfaat  even  the  Mcim. 
ments  are  luineeeseary  **  On  which  account,  at  eeveral  religiove  eonfeienees,  the  Ca- 
<holiee,  under  the  article  of  faith,  insiited  on  the  neoeseity  of  the  laeraiiieiili  am  meane 
«f  jofltifieation.  Of  these  external  means  of  grace  we  are  not  here  speaktn|r,  where 
we  have  to  treat  merely  of  the  internal  acts  agreeaUe  to  God,  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
eoul,  and  its  outward  manifestations  in  moral  conduct. 

t  A  very  comprehensive  view  of  thissubjeet  has  been  taken  by  Cardinal  Sadotetus, 
bishop  of  Carpentraa,  in  his  letter  to  the  Genevans.  (Epp  e  xvii.  n.  25,  0pp.  ed« 
Vercm.  1738,  tom.  ii.  p.  176.)  "  Assequimurbonum  hoc  nostra  perpetns  Qniversn* 
^oe  salutis,  fide  in  Deum  sola  et  in  Jesom  Christum.  Cum  dico  fide  sola,  non  Ha 
Intelligo,  qoemadmodum  isti  novarum  reram  rqiertores  intellipmt,  at  9tehu&  ehm-u 
imU  tt  eaterit  ChrUtianm  tMntig  ^fieiu^  sohun  in  Deum  erednlitatem  et  fiduciam 
illam,  ^na  persuasus  sum  in  Christi  eruce  et  san^ine  mea  mihi  delicta  omnia  erne 
ignota^  est  hoe  quidem  etiam  nobis  neoessarium,  primus  hie  nobis  pateiad  Deum 
introitua:  sed  is  tamen  non  est  satis-  Mentem  enira  preterea  aflbramus  oportet  pie. 
tatis  plenam  erga  somronm  Deum,  cupidamque  effioiendi  quacunqne  illi  grata  sint : 
in  qno^racipue  virtus  Spiritds  Sancti  biest.  Quae  mens  etismsi  interdom  ad  ezte- 
fiom  opera  non  progreditur,  ip««  tsmen  ex  sese  84  bene  opeianduBi  jam  mtus  parata 
est,  promtumqae  gerit  studium,  ut  Deo  in  eunctis  rebus  oiisequatur :  qui  vena  divin« 
juAita  in  nobis  est  Imbitus.'*  After  eiting  several  sariptnral  texts,  Sadoletus 
continues :  **  Certe  fides,  que  in  Deum  nostra  per  Jesum  Chiistum  est,  non  so* 
hm  ut  oonfidamus  in  Christo,  sed  bene  in  illo  operantes,  operarive  instituentes,  ui 
coofidamus,  imperat  nobis  ao  praseiibit.    Est  enim  amplum  ac  plenum  vocabulum 
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withal ;  not  merely  a  confidencCy  that,  for  Christ's  sake,  the  forgive-- 
ness  of  si  OS  will  be  obtained,  but  a  sanctified  feeling,  in  itself  agreeable 
to  God.  Charity  is,  undoubtedly,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  a 
fruit  of  faith.  But  faith  ^tifies,  only  when  it  has  already  brouglU  forth 
this  fruit*  Faith  is  also,  in  our  view,  a  vivifying  principle  ^  but  it  ob- 
tains for  us  the  favour  of  God,  only  when  U  has  alr€ady  ut^oLded  «t» 
vwifying  fower.^ 

3.  The  justifying  subjjsctive  iaith,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  is  de* 
scribed,  not  merely  as  a  recognition  of  the  New  Testament  Revela« 
tion,  f  but  as  an  assurance  of  the  Divine  Grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  con* 
fidence  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  by  the  power  whereof  sins  are 
forgiven.  And  this  confidence  is  held  up  as  being  able,  abstractedly 
and  entirely  of  itself,  to  win  for  its  possessor  the  favour  and  friendship 
of  the  Afraighty.  This  consciousness  of  the  Divine  favour  must  see- 
charity  and  good  works  in  its  train ;  but  as  by  their  presence  the  latter 
contriiute  nought  towards  justification,  so  by  their  absence  they  take 
nothing  from  the  state  of  the  justified.  Here,  accordingly,  charity  i» 
not  regarded  as  the  substantial  form  of  the  alone-justifying  faith  :  man 
is  ahready  justified,  so  sopn  as  he  confides  in  Christ ;  the  seed  is  sown* 


fides,  nee  solum  in  se  credulitatem  et  fiduciam  continet :  sed  spem  etiom  et  studioia 
obcdlendi  Deo,  et  illani,  quo  in  Chrbto  maxime  perRpTcua  nobis  facta  est,  principem 
et  dominam  Christianannir  omninm  riitatom,  eharitatem.** 

*  8a4ioleti  Epp.  lib.  ziii.  n.  9 ;  Oaspari  Contareno  Card.  opp.  ed.  Teron.  torn.  iL 
p.  45.  **  De  JQstificatione  et  justitia  placet  mihi  yehementer  tnamm  rationum  con. 
t^xtus  et  distinctio  ez  Aristotele  sompta.  fctoqnitur  enim  eerte  charitas  cursum  iHuid 
anteoedentem,  quo  ad  justitiam  perrenitur :  non  tamen  sequitnr  eadera  charitas  (me» 
quidem  animo  opinioneque)  justitiam,  setf  earn  ipiarorutituit :  vel  potius  charitas  Ipsa 
est  justitia.  Habet  enim  forme  vim  charitas :  forma  autera  est  id,  quod  ipsa  rer. 
Com  ei^go  acceditnr.  pneunte  ilia  preparatione  ad  justitiam,  aeeeditur  una  et  ad 
ebaritatem  :  ad  quam  cum  est  perrentum,  turn  justitia  per  ipsam  charitatem  constU 
tnttur.  Justitiam  voco,  non  Tulgaiiy  neque  Aristotelico  nomine,  sed*  Christiano  more 
ae  modo,  cam  quas  omnes  virtutes  oompleza  eontinet :  neque  id  hnmanis  yiribus,  sed 
instincta  influzfique  diTino,**  etc. 

t  On  this  matter,  as  in  other  articles,  we  find  in  Luther  little  permanent  unifor- 
mity ;  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  the  notion 
which  he  eommordy  attached  to  justifying  faith.  Veiy  often  with  him,  **  faith  **  m 
belief  in  the  truth  of  anything.  Thus,  in  hlsoommentaiy  on  the  epistte  to  the  Crala- 
ttans  (loc.  cit.  p.  70,)  he  calls  faith  **  a  hidden,  lofty,  secret,  incomprehensible  know^ 
ledge  {"^  but  immediately  thereupon,  **  a  true  confideuce  and"  assurance  of  the  heart.'*' 
Elsewhere,  in  the  same  work,  he  compares  faith  to  dialectics,  and  hope  to  rhetoric  r 
that  is  to  say,  faith  floated  before  his  mind  as  something  theoretical,  and  not  as  any 
thing  practical.  Inhis  woiic,  De  eervo  mrhUrio  (lib.  i.  p.  177,  b.,)  faith  is  again  do- 
scribed,  m  a  long  passage,  as  a  firm  persuasion ;  and  so  also  in  the  numerous  passa. 
ges  where  he  opposes  it  to  the  future  intuition.    In  his  book,  Ae  eaptimtatt  Baby^ 
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for  heayeii»  sod  brings  us  thither,  even  when  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, aS|  for  instance,  the  sluggishness  of  the  will,  and  the  like» 
it  bears  absolutely  no  fruit.  Thus  the  Protestant  doctrine  excludes 
works  wrought  before,  as  well  as  after,  conversion  to  Christ,  and,  more- 
over, all  holy  sentiments,  when  it  attributes  to  faith  alone  the  power  of 
saving, — a  doctrine  which  we  may  say,  in  passing,  has  not  even  the 
very  lightest  foundation  in  Scripture.  Of  such  an  opposition  between 
faith,  charity,  and  works,  Paul  did  not  even  once  thinly  and  James  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  it.     (See  section  zzu.)* 

i  zz— On  the  aMnnaoe  of  justification  and  eternal  felicity. 

The  opinion,  that  the  bdiever  must  be  perfectly  convinced  of  his  jus- 
tilication  before  God,  and  of  his  future  felicity,  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  faith,  in  the  Protestant  system,f  that  Melancthon 
■ays  of  the  schoolmen,  who  deny  it,  **  We  see  clearly,  from  this  alonei 


hmied  (0pp.  torn,  ii  p.  279,  bO  heniya  t  **  Veilram  Dei  omniam  |mmum  ettqoodae. 
ijQitur  fides,  fidem  eharitas,  eharitas  deinde  faeit  omne  bonom  opos.**  Here  one  act 
OD  the  part  of  men  is  overlooked  :  the  preaching  of  the  tmlh  is  followed,  first,  bj 
kmowledge  ond  reeognitiam  of  ike  truik,  next,  by  confidence,  and  so  on ;  bat  which  of 
these  acts  is  here  deooCed  by  fide$  f  Phibably  it  inclades  at  once  knowledge  and 
ooDfidence.  Saoh  indefiniteness  in  language  is  attended  with  very  pemicioas  conse. 
qncnces,  and,  in  later  times,  was  productive  of  an  utter  indifference  to  the  truths  just 
as  if  the  having  confidence  were  alone  sufficient,  or  as  if  *'  confidence**  were  intelli- 
gible without  the  firm  ooovietion  of  the  truth. 

*  AAer  thb  investigation  we  shall  be  enabled  to  apptecnte  Geihaid*s  Loci  Tkeolo^ 
gid  (iook.  vii.  p.  SOS,  loe.  xvii.  e.  iB.soct.  v.)  where  he  endeavours  to  base  on  tradi- 
tioa  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  iaith.  It  is  a  compilation  totally  unworthy  of  a  man 
like  Gerhard.  Every  passage  wherein  any  doctor  of  the  Churoh  asserts  that  faith  hi 
Christ  alone  conducts  to  salvation,  he  alleges  in  favour  of  the  l^testant  theory, 
without  at  all  inquiring  what  sense  the  author  attaehed  to  these  words.  He  was 
even  so  foolish  as  to  make  use  of  those  passages  wherein  fslhers  of  the  Church  (for 
example,  St.  Irenwus.)  assert  of  the  Catholie  faith,  in  opposition  to  heretical  systeate 
of  doctrine,  that  it  can  akme  faisure  salvation ! !  The  perception  that  a  father  of  the 
Church,  like  Chiysostom,  who  held  anythmg  but  the  Protestant  doctrine  respecting 
original  sin,  free-will,  and  ito  relation  to  grace,  could  not  possibly  have  entertained 
the  Lutheran  view  of  ftuth,  it  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  ftora  Cteriiard ; 
for  any  desire  to  investigate  the  intemal  eonnexioQ  between  diiftient  doctrines  he  did 
not  even  foeL 

t  Apolog.  iv.  $  40,  p.  83  "  Non  diligimus,  nisi  eeHo  statuant  eorda,  quad  dooata 
ait  nobis  icmissio  peccatomm.'*  xiL  De  pcniitent  i  20,  p.  157 :  '*  Hane  certitudi- 
ncm  fidei  nos  doccmus  requiri  m  evangelic.**  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  o.  9,  4  16,  fol. 
197 :  **  In  summa,  vere  fidelisnon  est,  nisi  qui  solida  persuasione  Deum  sibi  propiti- 
um  benevolumque  patrem  esse  persuasus,  deque  ejus  benignitate  omnia  sibi  poUieetur: 
nisi  qui  divin«  eiga  se  benevoleatis  promisaionibas  fntus,  induhitatam  salutis  e^eo. 
tatMxieni  piwimit" 
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haw  utterly  devoid  of  intellect  tbb  speciee  of  men  are.'"^  The  close 
oonnezton  of  this  position  with  the  whote  Protestant  system  is  undenia- 
bly  dear.  We  have  before  observed,  that,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  total 
extirpation  of  all  seeds  of  good  out  of  the  human  breast,  one  advantage 
in  regard  to  Christian  life  might  be  gained, — ^that  man,  so  soon  as  he 
pere€iived  any  little  sparks  of  a  higher  life  within  him,  might  he  well 
anured  that  God  had  begun  His  work  of  redemption,  which  would  be 
as  certainly  consummated.  (Chap.  xi.  ^  vi.)  Secondly,  that  theory  of 
faith,  according  to  which  men  are  to  direct  their  view  towards  God's 
mercy,  and  to  turn  it  away  from  their  own  moral  state,f  necessarily 
involves  the  opinion  we  have  advanced.  Moreover,  this  assurance  of 
salvation  presupposes  absolute  predestination,  and  the  doctrine,  that 
God's  grace  works  only  in  the  elect ;  for  if  a  man  can  at  any  time  repel 
the  grace  once  felt*  then,  by  the  very  idea  of  this  po8sibility»  the  sense 
of  certitude  is  at  once  shaken.  Hence,  it  is  only  by  the  CaJvinists  that 
this  doctrine  hath  been  carried  out  to  its  full  extent ;  while  on  the  part 
of  the  Lutherans,  it  betrays  that  original  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
predestination,  which  in  otiier  matters  also  have  left  traces  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  the  later  rejection  whereof,  has  so  materially  impaired  the 
internal  harmony  of  their  system. 

Catholics,  from  opposite  reasons,  believe  not  that  a  quite  unerring 
certitude  of  salvation  can  be  acquired.^    As  they  consider  not  fellen 


*  Melancth.  loc.  theolog.  p.  116.  *•  Dt  v«i  hoc  hI»  loso  ntk  appMcat,  nihil 
fame  ^niilmm  toto  gMion.*' 

t  Mekmcth.  loo.  thadog.  p.  SIS,  nyv,  in  this  iMpeet :  **  Debebant  oiini  nan  opef* 
■aa,  aed  promiMionem  miBerieorduB  Dei  caDfeemplan  Qmd  est  enim  mtftctM,  fuoM 
4MltMare  tetuntatem  Dti  es  eperibue  noetrit^  qmam  Hk  mto  verho  noH§  dedm-amt  ?** 
True,  if  man  hath  no  freedom ;  and  henoe  it  ia  by  no  meana  aorpriaing,  that  Me. 
hmeihoQ  reqoiraa  ua  to  be  eeftain  of  oar  aalvatioii  (for  the  oeititude  of  the  forgiveneae 
of  aim  ia»  with  the  Refbrmen,  tantamomit  to  the  eertitade  of  aalvation,)  although  the 
bflliBfer  be  not  aaamed  of  hia  peiaeTemnoa  in  good.  **  Ceitiaaima  aentsntia  eat,  opor- 
tan  noa  certjaaimoa  aemper  eaae  de  remiaricme  peeoati,  de  beneYolenti4  Dei  erga  noa, 
qm  juatificati  aomua.  Et  norunt  quidem  fide  aanoti,  eertiaaime  ae  eaae  in  gratia,  aibi 
oondonata  eaae  peccata.  Non  enim  ftJIit  Dena,  qui  poUicitna  eat,  ae  ooadonatoram 
peeoata  eredentibua,  tmmin  tnaaftt  mU,  mt  permvtreiuri  tint.** 

i  CooeiL  Trident  Seaa  ti.  cap.  iz.  **  Sicnt  nemo  pioa  de  Dei  miaarieoidia,  de 
Cbriati  merito,  de  aaeramentomm  virtnte  et  efficaeii  dnbitare  debet,  aio  qoilibet,  dum 
ae  ipamn  aoamque  propriam  infirmitatem  et  indiapoaitionem  reepioit,  de  aoa  gratia 
fonnidiue  et  ttmere  poteat,  enm  tmUiu  eeire  mlemi  eertiiudmB  Juki,  cai  non  poteii 
aabeaae  ftilaQm,  ae  gratiam  Dei  eaae  cunaecntmn.'*  Cap.  zii.  **Nemo  qnoqne, 
qoamdia  in  hac  mortalitate  yivitar,  de  aicano  divine  prBdeatinationia  myaterio  uaque 
•dec  pnaanmere  debet,  nt  certo  atatoat  ae  omnino  eaae  in  nnmero  pnedeatinatorma : 
qoaai  vetom  eaaet,  quod  juadficatua  am|^oa  peccaie  non  poarit,  ant,  ai  peccaverit, 
eeitam  aibi  reaipiaoentiam  pomittere  debeat    Nam,  niai  ez  apeciaii  levelatkme,  aoiri 
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niaii  to  be  deToid  of  all  moral  and  religious  qualities  and  signs  of  life, 
they  are  unable  to  disoover  a  criterion,  absotutely  beyond  the  reach  of 
iUusion,  whereby  they  can  distinguish  between  the  operations  of  grace, 
and  the  effects  of  those  feelings  in  man  akin  to  the  Deity,  and  uneradi- 
oated  by  his  fall.*  But  even  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
such  a  criterion,  the  confidence  built  thereon  would  be  again  damped, 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  doctrine  of  human  and  divine  co-operation 
in  the  second  birth  and  its  consummation,  and  be  reduced  to  a  more 
modest  tone.  For,  together  with  the  deepest  confidence  in  God's 
mercy,  Catholics  are  taught,  by  reason  of  those  humiliating  experi- 
enees,  which  we  all  make  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  to  entertain  a 
great  distrust  of  human  fidelity  ;  and  an  absolute  predestination,  that 
would  bid  them  overlook  such  scruples,  is  rejected  by  their  Church. — 


non  potest,  ijnoe  Dens  nbi  •legorit'*  C.  liii.  *^  Sfmfliter  de  peraeverantia  munere, 
de  quo  Mriptuni  esti^Qoi  pmnveravit  nrnprn  in  liiiem,  hie  nlTin  ent :  qaod  qni- 
dem  aliunde  haberi  non  poteat,  niai  ab  eo,  qui  potens  eat  eaoii  qui  alat,  atatuere,  ot 
persBveranter  atet,  et  enm,  qui  eadit,  reatitnere.  Nemo  aibi  certi  aliquid  abaoluta 
eeititudine  potticeatur:  tametai'  in  Dei  auxilio  firmisaimam  apem  coUocare,  et  repok 
nere  omnea  debent  Deua  enim,  niai  ipai  illiua  pratiaB  defuerint,  aicut  coepit  opua 
boonm,  ita  peifioiet,  openuu  veUe  et  peificere.  Vernmtamen  qui  se  eziatimant  atare, 
vMaanf,  ne  eadantt  et  eum  timore  ac  twmora  nlutem  auan  operentur.  (Phil.  ii.  19.) 

•  Fonnidai*  enim  debent,  aoiantaa  qood  in  i^em  gtorin,  et  noBdnm  in  gloriaitt 

nnati  aunt,  de  pvgna  que  aupenat  cum  came,  cum  mundo,  cum  diabolo :  in  qua 
victoraa  omc  non  poarant,  niai  cum  Dei  gratia  apoetolo  obtemperent,  dicenti :  Debi. 
torea  sumua,  mm  caipi,  ut  aecundum  carnem  Tivamoa ;  ai  enim  aecundum  camem 
viasritia,  moriemini :  ai  autem  apiritu  ikcta  carnia  mortifieaveritia,  vivetia." 

*  Btelancthon  (loc.  theoL  p.  121)  mj^  •'  The  fruMa  of  the  Holy  Spirit  teatify  that 
be  worketh  in  our  breaata  (fiiod  inptctore  nottn  ver^iur  ;)  every  one,  to  wit,  know, 
eth  from  hia  own  ej^erience  whether  he  hateth  an  from  the  bottom  of  hie  heart" 
Tliia  criterion  aounda  the  more  atiange  from  the  lipa  of  Melancthon,  becauae  he  at 
die  aame  time  toachea,  that  eren  in  the  will  of  the  regenerated,  ain  remaina; 
that  ia  to  aay,  it  ia  not  deteated  from  the  heart  Hereby,  accordingly,  oonfidenoa 
would  be  placed  in  our  own  worthtneaa.  whereaa  the  Proteatant  doctrine  of  the  aolaoe 
of  fitith  ia  to  be  zealoualy  upheld  preciaely  becauae,  if  man  look  to  himaolf,  deapaic 
moat  take  poaaeHion  of  hia  aoul.  The  prinoiplea,  which  Molancthon  here  laya  dowa 
Ibr  diaeeniing  the  atate  of  grace,  are  thoae  of  the  Catholic  theologisna  of  the  Middle 
Age,  and  anit  only  the  Catholic  point  of  view. 

So  BpeakB  St  Thomaa  Aqninaa,  loc.  cit  quaat  exii.  art  ▼•  **  Hoc  modo  aliquiS' 
cegnoacere  poteat  le  habere  gratiam,  in  quantum  acilioet  percipit  ae  delectariin  Deo, 
et  contemnere  rea  mundanaa,  et  in  quantum  homo  non  eat  conaciua  peccati  mortalis* 
Secundum  qnem  modum  poteat  intelligi,  quod  habetur  Apoc.  1 :  *  Vincenti  dabo 
manna  abaoqnditum,  quod  nemo  novit,  niai  qui  accipit,'  quia  ae.  ilie,  qui  accipit,  per 
TinfTr^^ir  ej^erientiam  dnlcedinia  novit,  quamaon.  experitur  ille  qui  non  accipit 
lita  tamen  cognitio  impedecta  eat  Uade  apoetolua  dicit.  i.  ad  Cos.  iv.:  *  Nihil 
mihi  ennsrina  sum,  aed  aon  inhttojurffioataa  aom,'  **  eta. 
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Thus  the  Catholic  Christiany  without  a  falae  aecarity,  yet  full  of  coii80> 
lation,  calm«  and  entirely  resigned  to  the  divine  mercyi  awaits  the  day 
on  which  God  shall  pronounce  his  final  award. 

The  avowals  of  Calvin  in  this  matter  are  very  remarkablet  as  well  as 
the  strenuous  exertions  he  must  have  recourse  tOt  in  order  to  awaken  ia 
the  souls  of  his  disciples  the  desired  assurance.  He  observes,  that  no 
temptation  of  Satan  is  more  dangerous,  than  when  he  seduces  believen 
to  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  their  salvation,  and  temfta  them  to  seek  the 
same  in  evU  toays.  To  this  he  subjoins  the  remark,  that  such  tempta* 
tions  are  the  more  dangerous,  because  to  ntme  are  ihe  generalUp  of  mem 
more  inclined  than  to  these.  Rarely  do  we  find  a  man,  whose  soul  is  nol 
at  times  disturbed  by  the  thought — ^  Nowhere  is  the  source  of  thy  sal- 
vation to  be  found,  but  in  the  Divine  election;  but  in  what  manner  hath 
this  election  been  revealed  to  thee  ?"  This  train  of  thought  Calvin 
concludes  with  a  proposition  drawn  from  his  own  experience :  ^  When 
once  such  doubts  have  become  habitual  in  any  one,  then  the  unhappy 
man  is  either  constantly  tortured  with  dreadful  anxiety,  or  entirely  de- 
prived of  all  consciousness."* 

By  this  rash  endeavour  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  our  future  salva- 
tion, various  kinds  of  superstition,  as  well  as  a  distracting  uncertainty, 
were  occasioned :  so  that  the  very  contrary  to  Calvin's  wishes  occurred ; 
and  it  soon  became  manifest,  that  the  effects  of  an  unnatural  desire 
were  ever  pernicious.  With  sin,  and  the  combat  against  sin,  came  the 
restlessness  of  the  spirit ;  the  latter  never  capable  of  being  stilled,  till 
the  former  had  ceased  to  exist.f  Uodoubtedlyi  according  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  apostle,  the  spirit  testifies  to  the  spirit,  that  we  are  the  chil* 
dren  of  God  4  l>ut  this  testimony  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  and  must 

•  lib.  ill.  e.34,  (3,  fol.  353.../'  Eoqne  ezitialior  ett  hee  tentatio.  quod  ad  nuDam 
aliam propensiom  rimiis  fere  omnei....Qu3e  n  apud  qnemptam  lemel  invaluit,  aot 
diristormentis  miienim  perpetuo  ezcnieiat,  aat  reddh  peniiof  attonitam.** 

t  Calvin,  loc.  eit.  c  9,  f  17.  foL  198.  **  Nof  oerte  dam  fidem  docemus  ene  oer. 
tarn  ao  lecuram,  non  ^sertitudinem  aliqnam  imaginamiir,  qa'e  na1l4  tangatur  dubita- 
tio]ie,iiec  Kcoritatem,  qux  nullA  lollieitiidine  impctatur ;  quin  potim  dicimns,  perpo. 
taum  eise  fideltbus  certamen  cum  mxk  iiMoram  diffident i&.'*  But  bj  this  sentence  the 
whole  doctrine  of  anurance  is  given  up.  These  itriking  contradictione  are  inherent 
in  the  very  effort  to  force  artificially  on  the  human  oonaoiousieas  something  in  con. 
tmdictioii  to  that  comciouBneH  itself. 

t  Saipi  histoin  du  conctle  de  Tiente,  traduite  par  Amelot  de  la  Honsnie,  Amst 
1699,  p.  198.  **  An  commencement  da  iz.  ohapitre,  oti  I'on  disait,  qtie  lt»  pechit  wt 
9ont  pas  remU  par  la  certitude  qu^on  adela  remieeion,  le  legat  cbangea  le  mot  da 
certitude  en  ceuz  de  jactance  et  de  confiance  prisomptueuse  en  vertu  de  cette  certitode 
de  la  ptce.  Et  fc  lafin  du  m^mechapttre,  an  lien  dt  dire^  pareepte  permime  ne  peut 
mtoir  cerfatMcmeaf,  ^*t7  ait  refti  la  gr&ee  de  Dieu,  le  mot  eertainemeni  tot  changtf 
en  oeoz-ci,  de  certitode  de  101."    This  is  farther  below  ejqtlained,  that  laith  iseler> 
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be  handled  with  such  tender  care,  that  the  Christian,  in  the  feeling  of 
his  unworthiness  and  frailty,  approaches  the  subject  only  with  timidity, 
and  scarcely  ventures  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  It  is  a  holy  joy,  which 
would  fain  conceal  itself  from  its  own  view,  and  remain  a  mystery  to 
itself;  and  the  more  exalted  the  Christian  stands,  the  more  humble  is 
be«  and  the  less  is  he  disposed,  without  an  extraordinary  revelation,  to 
Taunt  of  a  certainly,  which  so  little  accords  with  the  uncertainty  and 
mutability  of  all  earthly  things.  The  higher  the  duties  which  the  Catho- 
lic Church  imposes  on  man,  the  more  obvious  the  reason  wherefore  she 
will  acknowledge  no  absolute  certainty  of  salvation.  4^nd  herein  pre- 
cisely we  must  look  for  the  motive  of  her  teaching,  that  the  believer  can 
and  must  become  worthy  of  salvation,  while  yet  she  denies  the  certainty 
thereof;  whereas  the  Protestants,  who  assert  that  man  can  in  no  wise 
become  worthy  of  heaven,  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  call  forth 
such  a  sense  of  security. 

Moreover,  in  many  other  cases  of  spiritual  life,  it  is  the  same  as  with 
the  point  in  question.  The  innocence  that  would  become  conscious  of 
itself,  IS  usually  lost  by  that  very  act ;  and  the  reflection,  whether  the 
act  we  are  about  to  perform  be  really  pure,  makes  it  not  unfrequcntly 
impure.  Hence  the  Saviour  saith,  *Met  not  thy  right  hand  know  what 
thy  left  doeth."  Joyful,  yet  full  of  sorrow,  calm,  and  without  precipi- 
tancy, the  true  saints  pursue  their  way— -they  boast  not  on  that  account 
of  being  in  the  number  of  the  elect,  but  resign  their  fate  to  God.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  Protestant  theory,  every  one  should  be  asked  what  he 
thought  of  himself,  and  he  must  in  his  own  life  be  regarded  as  a  saint. 
The  doubt  of  others  as  to  the  truth  of  his  own  declaration  would  invali- 
date the  doctrine  of  the  symbolical  books.  As  if  in  irony  of  their  own 
doctrine,  the  Protestants  would  recognize  no  saints  !  I  think,  that,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  man,  who  would  declare  himself  under  all  cir- 
cumstances assured  of  his  salvation,  I  should  feel  very  uncomfortablet 
and  should  probably  have  some  difficulty  to  put  away  the  thought,  that 
something  like  diabolical  influence  was  here  at  play. 

But  the  truth,  which  even  this  Protestant  doctrine  darkly  divinedt 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  consists  in  the  individualizing  of  evangeli- 
Cal  truths — in  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  the  personal  application  of 
them,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Divine  promises  to  ourselves,  so  that 


iialiy  true  and  nnchanjreabl*  itself,  however  believinsr  man  may  chan^;  whereas,  he 
who  by  an  inward  feeling  is  eonvinoed  of  his  state  of  gfraoe,  cannot  yet  be  sore  whetfa* 
er  tfarongh  sin  he  may  not  fall  from  that  state :  and  therefore  man  in  feneial  cannot 
be  asBored  of  his  salvation,  aim  ^e§riUudm$  JUUi^  although  he  may  with  confiding 
hope  kwk  forward  to  it. 
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We  should  oot  regard  them  as  undefined,  and  as  merely  relative  to 
others. 


OF  GOOD  WORKS. 

t  XXt-^Doctrine  of  Catholiot  rei|iecting  g«od  woiIes. 

By  good  works  the  Catholic  Church  understands  the  whole  motal 
actions  and  sufferings  of  the  man  justified  in  Christ,  or  the  fruits  of 
holy  feeling  and  believing  love.  Of  the  observance  of  certain  ecclesi* 
astical  ceremonies,  external  rites,  and  the  like,  we  have  not  here  occa* 
sion  to  speak,  as  the  following  exposition  will  clearly  show.  As  in  the 
man  truly  born  again  from  the  Spirit,  the  Catholic  Church  recognises 
a  real  liberation  from  sin,  a  direction  of  the  spirit  and  the  will  truly 
sanctified  and  acceptable  to  God,  it  necessarily  follows  that  she  asserts 
the  possibility  and  reality  of  truly  good  works,  and  their  consequent 
roeritoriousness.  It  is  evident,  too,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  doc* 
trine,  she  can  and  must  exact  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  4. 

Thus,  we  must  especially  observe,  that  it  is  only  on  works  consum* 
mated  in  a  real  vital  communion  with  Christ,  the  Church  bestows  the 
predicate  *^  good ;"  and,  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  law,  she  speaks  only  in 
so  far  as  the  power  to  this  effect  hath  been  given  in  fellowship  with 
Christ.  The  Fathers  of  Trent  express  themselves  in  the  following 
manner : — '^  As  a  constant  power  flows  from  Christ,  the  Head,  od  the 
justified,  who  are  his  members,  as  from  the  vine  to  its  branches,  a 
power,  which  precedes  their  good  works,  accompanies  the  same,  and 
follows  them,-*'^  power,  without  which,  they  can  be  in  nowise  agreea« 
ble  to  God,  and  meritorious  ;  so  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  the  justi- 
fied are  enabled,  through  works  performed  in  God,  to  satisfy  the  divine 
law,  according  to  the  condition  of  this  present  life,  and  to  merit  eter* 
nal  life,  when  they  depart  in  a  state  of  grace."* 

From  this  time  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  see,  how  far  works  are 
called  meritorious.  When  we  presuppose,  what  must  be  here  of  course 
taken  for  granted,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  true  religion,  to  wit« 
that  it  was  out  of  pure  love  itself  that  (rod  conferred  on  us  life,  all  oar 
faculties,  and  the  destination  for  eternal  happiness ;  and  that  the  agent 
expressly  acknowledges  these  truths;    then  we  may  briefly  describe 

»  ConciL  Tndent.  8e«.  tl  d.  16. 
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those  works  as  meritoriousy  which  our  freedom  (and  without  freedodi 
it  were  idle  to  talk  of  man's  moral  relations)  hath  wrought  in  the  power 
of  ChrkU  Hence  the  holy  fathers  of  Trent  obsenre  at  the  same  timei 
**  So  great  is  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  towards  all  men,  that  He  cos* 
aiders  his  own  gifts  as  their  merits. ^^  This  is  the  idea  which  the 
ancient  Church  attached  to  merit*  and  which  is  founded  on  Holy  Writ* 
Can  heaven  then  be  merited  by  belieTers  ?  Undoubtedly )  they  musl 
merit  it«  that  is  to  say,  become  worthy  of  it,  through  Christ.  Between 
them  and  heaven  there  roust  be  a  homogeneity'i-^n  internal  relation  j 
that  relation,  which,  by  Ood's  eternal  ordinance  and  His  express  pro* 
tnises,  exists  between  sanctity  and  beatitude ;  terms  which  are  not 
only  inseparable,  but  which  stand  also  in  the  same  relation  to  one  as* 
other,  as  cause  and  effect.^  The  Catholic  Church,  as  she  maintains 
that  the  genuine  Christian  possesses  in  Christ  an  inward  righteousness 

*  Even  Calvio  allows  thia  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Catboliea.  He  iSye  as  foUowS 
(Instit.  lib  iii.  e.  11,  {  14,  p.  266 :)  **  Subtile  effii^iim  se  habere  putant  sophistae,  qiU 
sibi  ez  seriptunB  depravatione  et  inanibus  cavillis  ludos  et  delicias  faciimt :  nam  ope* 
im  (of  these  St  Paul  saitb  that  thej  do  not  justify)  ez^onunt,  quae  literaliter  tantum  et 
libeii  arbitrii  oonatil  eztra  Christi  gratiam  faciunt  humioes  necdum  regeniti,  id  veio 
ad  opera  spiritoalia  apectare  negant.  (This  is  right.)  Ita  scctindum  eos,  tam  6di^ 
qatLtn  operibus  justificatur  hfimo,  modo  ne  sint  propria  ipsius  opera,  sed  dona  Chrisli 
et  regenerationis  fructus  **  HoweTsr,  the  Catholic  doth  not  say,  man  is  justified  tmm 
fide^  ^tfom  operibUB^  as  if  both  ezisted  independently  of  each  other- 

t  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  has  expressed  himself  admirably  on  this  matter.  He  says 
(fee.  oil.  qufBst.  cxiT.  art.  1)  that  the  notion  of  merit  is  foonded  on  the  notion  of 
Jostiee,  in  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  sense  of  the  word.  But  absolute  justice,  strict^ 
speaking,  exists  only  between  absolute  equals.  To  give  back  of  our  own  as  much 
as  we  ba^e  received,  or  will  receire,  is  to  give  according  to  merit,  and  to  act  justly, 
which  absolutely  presupposes  the  equality  of  both  parties.  In  this  sense  there  ean  bs 
no  question  of  merit  before  God ;  for  we  ihould  be  obliged  to  offer  to  Gtod  i^i^t 
Is  our  own,  not  what  we  hare  receired  from  him,  whereupon  he  would  repay  us  wilk 
as  much  of  hmown.  Hence,  when  in  Holy  Writ  so  much  is  said  of  a  reward,  which 
the  good  receive  in  the  neit  life ;  or  ulien  it  is  said  there  will  be  a  remuneratioo* 
according  to  works,  it  is  only  a  conditional  merit  and  a  conditional  justice  which  it 
meant  He  says :  **  Manifestum  est  atttem,  quod  inter  Deum  et  hominem  est  maaU 
ma  inaequalitas,  in  infinitum  enira  distant ;  totum,  quod  est  hominia  bonum,  est  a 
Deo,  unde  non  potest  hominis  a  Deo  esse  jnstitia  secundum  abeolutam  equalitatemi 
sed  secundum  pmportionem  quandam,  in  quantum  scilicet  otuique  (qwrmtor  a^ 
«midum  modum  suum.  Modus  autem  et  mensura  hnmaas  virtutis  homini  est 
a  Deo,  et  ideo  meritum  hominis  apud  Doom  esee  non  potest,  nisi  secundum  pnesop* 
positionem  divina  ordinationis :  ita  scilicet  ut  id  homo  eonaequatur  a  Deo,  per  suaai 
operatiodem,  quasi  mercedem,  ad  quod  Deus  ei  virtotem  operandi  deputarit.  Sioot 
etiam  rest  naturales  hoc  conseqountur  per  proprios  motos  et  opemtiomes,  ad  qaod  a 
Deo  sunt  ordinate,  diffarenter  tamea,  quia  creatura  lationahs  se  ipsam  movat  a4 
agendum  per  libemm  ari»itriam.  Unde  sua  actio  faabet  ratiooem  menti;  quod  asa 
est  in  aliis  craatails.** 
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proper  to  himselfv  and  deeply  rooted  in  his  being,  cannot  do  other  than 
teach  that  talvation  ia  to  be  derived  from  this  source.  A  heavenly 
seed  having  been  sown  in  the  soul  of  the  just,  it  must  bear  its  fruits  for 
heaven.^ 

If  Catholics  teach,  that  the  divine  grace  which  precedes  the  first 
l)eginnings  of  regeneration,  cannot  be  merited,  this  is  a  far  different 
case ;  and  this  remark  should  serve  to  place  in  the  strongest  light 
our  doctrine  respecting  good  works.  In  the  former  instance,  nature, 
yea,  fallen  nature  and  grad^  stand  opposed  to  one  another  ;"^humanityt 
thoroughly  polluted  with  sin  on  one  side,  and  the  Deity  on  the  other  ; 
but  in  the  latter  instance,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Although  the 
greatest  effort  of  nature  cannot  draw  down  t6  itself  the  supernatural 
power  (for  this  must  condescend,)  in  the  regenerated,  however,  exist 
qualities  truly  divine  and  supernatural«-«-a  holy  energy,  which  stamps 
its  impress  on  the  whole  inward  life  of  the  believer,  and  contains,  as  in 
a  g3rm,  the  beatitude  which  stilU  however,  retains  a  supernatural  and 
divine  character.  Thereby,  however,  the  grace  of  beatitude  doth  not 
cease  to  be  a  grace  ;  but  it  is  already  comprised  in  the  grace  of  sane- 
tification.  If  God  gave  the  latter,  then  was  the  former*  too»  commu* 
nicated.  Hence  also,  the  Council  observes,  this  doctrine  can  give  no 
occasion  to  self-confidence  or  to  self-glory  ;  but  '*  he  who  glorieth,  must 
glory  only  in  the  Lord." 

It  is,  moreover,  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  to  works 
considered  abstractedly,  but  to  works  in  connexion  with  the  feelings  in 


*  St-  Thonaai,  in  answer  to  the  questions,  whether  ctctnal  life  can  be  obtained 
without  grace?  and  whether  with  grace  we  liecome  worthy  of  the  same?  says  as  fol- 
lows :  (Q.  eziv.  art.  ii./  **  Non  potest  homo  mereri  absque  gratia  yitam  ntemam  per 
|Nff«  natnnilia,  quia  seilioet  mehtom  hominis  dependet  tx  pmordinatkiiie  dhriaa. 
Actus  autem  eujuseunque  rei  non  ordinatur  divinitus  ad  aliquid  ezccdens  propoT* 
tioiiem  Yirtutis,  qu®  est  principium  actus:  hoc  enim  est  ex  institutiuno  divin^pprovi- 
Mentis,  nt  nihil  agat  ultra  suam  virtutem.  Vita  autcra  attcma  est  quoddam  bonum 
czcedens  proportionem  naturns  creatiB  :  quia  etiam  cxcedit  cognilionem  et  dosiderium 
<jiM.  secundum  illud  t.  ad  Cor.  9 :  nee  oenlus  vidit,  etc.  Et  inde  est,  quod  nulta  na- 
tora  craata  est  saffioiens  principium  aetfts  meritorii  vite  etemn,  nisi  superaddator 
aliqaid  sapomatnrale  donum,  qttod  gratia  dicitur.  Si  vero  loquamnr  de  homine  sub 
peccato  existente,  additur  cum  hoc  secunda  ratio  propter  impcdimcntum  peccati.** 
etc.  Art.  III.  :  **  Si  loquamnr  de  opcrs  meritorio,  secundum  quod  procedit  ex  gratia 
fipiritus  Saneti.  sic  est  meritorium  vite  eteme  ex  condigno.  Sic  enim  valor  meriti 
•ttenditur  secundum  virtutem  Sptritus  Saneti,  moventis  nos  in  vitam  stemam,  se. 

eondum  fllnd  Joann.  iv.i  fiet  in  eo  fons  aqun  salientis  in  vitam  xtemam,  etc 

Gratia  Spiritus  Saneti,  quam  in  prssenti  habemus«  etsi  non  sit  squalis  gloris  in  act^ 
ttXii  men  equalis  in  virtute :  sioat  et  semen  arbori,  in  quo  est  virtus  ad  totam  aibo> 
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vhich  they  have  their  aource,  that  flalvation  is  awarded ;  it  is  promised 
to  works  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  expression  and  the  blossom,  the 
consummation  and  the  proof,  of  feeling,  or  love  in  its  outward  and 
active  manifestation.  By  a  metonymy,  the  outward  is  put  for  the 
inward  thing,  which  constitutes  with  the  former  an  indivisible  whole— 
a  one  act,  and  this,  too,  in  consequence  of  a  hUdical  usage  of  speech. 
It  is,  also,  self-evident,  that  sanctified  feelings,  which  remain  unmani- 
fested  in  deeds,  because  they  fail  of  an  outward  occasion,  or  even  of 
the  physical  means,  possess  as  much  worth,  as  if  they  had  been  reveal- 
ed in  works.*  Lastly,  it  is  taught,  that  the  performance  of  good  works 
'  augments  grace.  Exercise  in  good,  the  faithful  co-operation  with  grace, 
renders  the  soul  ever  more  susceptible  to  its  influence.  The  general 
maxim,  that  the  exercise  of  any  faculty  serves  to  strengthen  it,  holds 
good  in  this  case  also ;  and  that  he  who  doth  not  bury  the  talent  he 
hath  received,  but  puts  it  out  to  interest,  will  receive  still  more,  is  the 
promise  of  our  Lord. 

But  doth  not  this  doctrine  promote  mere  outward  holiness  ?  Its  ob. 
ject  is  precisely  to  encourage  holiness  in  deeds.  Doth  it  not  produce 
self-righteousness  ?  This  should  it  do— namely,  cause  that  we  ourselves 
becoma  righteous.  Tes,  indeed,  the  Church  requires  yisprka  emanatting 
from  the  sanctified  soul,  and  knows  well  how  to  appreciate  the  mere 
exterior  works.     Nay,  she  urges  us  to  become  righteous  in  our  own  per- 


t  Jacob  Sadolet.  card,  ad  princip.  Germanis  oratio,  loc.  cit.  p.  360.  <•  Quomodo 
igitnr  opera,  cum  fide  8ii;Dal  justificant,  cum  asepe  absque  opehbus  facial  sola  fidet 
joBtiiiam,  uti  in  latrone  fecit,  ut  inaliia  multia,  quos  ex  historiia  eccleaiaaticia  poasumus 
eolligere  7  Nempc,  quia  habitus  justitie,  quo  ad  bene  operandum  propensi  efficimur, 
fide!  ipsi  ab  initio  statim  propter  amorem  et  charitatem  est  annexus ;  ubi  enim  amor 
Dei  inest,  qui  in  vera  ilia  fide  protinus  elacet,  simul  ilia  subito  adest  propensio  animi 
et  cogitatio,  esse  in  actionibus  recti*  amori  nostro  in  Deum,  et  Deo  ipsi  satisfacien. 
dum,  admonentt  nos  illi  et  docenti,  si  diligamua  eum,  ct  mandata  ejus  servemus. 
Hinc  intestinas  justitin  habitus,  non  conflatus  ex  actionibus  et  operibus  nostria,  sed 
cam  ipsa  fide  charitateque  conjunctim  divinitus  nobis  impressus,  is  ille  ipse  est,  qui 
justos  nos  facit  Et  sane  convenientlus  est,  ut  a  justitia  justt,  quam  a  Sie  nomine- 
mar.  Tametsi  (at  dixi)  omnia  hnec  in  onom  conneza  sunt  et  coherent  Uunc  babi. 
torn  pneclara-exprimit  Paulas  divinis  illis  verbis,  quibus  ad  Ephesios  Otitur,  sic  scrl- 
bens :  gratis  servati  estis  per  fidem,  idque  non  ex  vobis,  Dei  donum  est ;  non  ex  ope- 
ribus, ne  quia  glorietur,  Dei  enim  ipsius  sumus  effectio,  ledificati  in  Christo  Jesu  ad 
opera  bona,  quibas  pneparavit  Dcus  in  illius  ut  ambularemus.  Ad  Deum>  itaque  per 
Christum  aecedenti,  statim  ad  recte  faciendum  prompta  facilitas  quedam  et  voluntas 
bona  agnoscitar.  Poiro  iste  ipse  habitus  jusliUoB  tune  absolute  in  nobis  perfeetus  est, 
com  explioat  sese,  et  ezerit  in  sanctas  actiones:  exercitationemque  continetjustitio 
cam  ipsa  exeroendi  voluntate  conjunctam.  Ipso  autem  fidei  initio,  aut  si  spatium 
non  est  recti  faciendi,  licet  totam  perfectionem  justitioB  non  tcneat,  idem  tamen  nobis 
potest  ad  salutem,  qood  abaoluta  plenaque  justitia.'* 
16 
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mn9,  diflttaguiBhing  this  very  accuratdy  from  tile  conceit  that  we  caE 
Woome  righteous  through  ourmices ;  but  she  calls  on  the  Protestants  to 
learn  this  distinction,  not  to  hold  the  one  as  synonymous  with  the  other, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  reject  both  alike. 

%  xziL— Doetriae  of  tfas  AotaiUiits  iHpectng  good  woriKS> 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  exposition  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  good 
works.  Above  all,  we  must  describe  what  they  are  in  themselves, 
according  to  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  writings ;  next,  what  is  their 
ment,  and  whether  and  how  far  they  be  deemed  necessary.  That 
this  whole  article  of  doctrine  roust,  in  every  respect,  be  only  a  further 
development  of  the  Protestant  principles  on  justification  and  justifying 
faith,  is  evident  of  itself;  for  the  view  which  the  Protestants  have  form- 
ed of  the  latter,  that  it  possesses  no  power  of  moral  renovation,  no 
power  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  pervades  their  whole  conception  of  Chris- 
tian works.  In  a  word,  the  same  relation  which  they,  as  we  have  be- 
fore shown,  establish  betwixt  justifying  faith  and  charity,  reCurs  here, 
applied  to  good  works. 

Luther,  asserting  the  continuance  and  operation  of  original  sin,  even 
in  the  will  of  the'  justified,  maintained,  immediately  afler  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Reforming  career,  that  no  works  could  possibly  be  pure 
and  acceptable  to  the  Deity ;  and  used  the  expression,  that  even  the  best 
Work  is  a  venial  sin.  This  proposition  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  con- 
demned in  the  papal  censure  of  his  opinions.  But  the  Reformer  went 
a  step  further,  and  laid  down  the  doctrine,  that  every  so-called  good 
w«rk,-^that  is  to  say,  every  act  of  a  believer,— -is,  when  considered  in 
itself,  a  mortal  sin,  though,  by  reason  of  faith,  it  is  remitted  to  him.* 
Melancthon  not  only  expressed  full  concurrence  in  the  doctrine  of  his 
master,  but  carried  it  out  to  an  extreme*  by  asserting,  that  all  our  works, 
all  our  endeavours,  are  nothing  hut  sin  jf  and  Calvin,  though  in  more 
measured  language,  corroborated  the  assertions  of  both.^ 


*  Luther,  assert,  omn.  art.  op.  torn.  ii.  fbL  925,  b.  **  Opns  bonmn  optima  &ctan 
est  Teniale  peceatnm.  Hie  (aitieoliiB)  xnanifeste  seq[aitur  ex  priori,  nisi  qnod  ad. 
jftendnm  sit,  qaod  alibi  copioaias  dizi, — ^hoc  veniale  peccatum  non  natora  sua,  sed 

uisericordia  Dei,  tale  esse Omne  opus  jnsti  damnabile  est  et  peccatum  mortale, 

si  judicio  Dei  jadtcetur.**  Cfr.  Antilatom.  (confiit.  Lath,  rat  latom.)  1.  c.  fol.  406,  b, 
49T,seq. 

tMelaneth.  loc.  theolog.  p.  109.  **  Qun  yero  opera jostificationem  conseqoniitnT,  ea, 
tametsi  a  spirita  Dei,  qui  occopayit  corda  justificatomm,  proficiscantiir,  tamen  quia 
Aont  in  came  adhae  imporA,  sunt  et  ipsa  immonda.*'  P.  168 :  **Nos  docoimus,  joa- 
tSeari  soU  fide, ......  opera  nostra,  eonatos  nostras  nihil  nisi  peccatum  esse.*' 

X  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  o.  8,  4  69,  lib.  iii.  c.  4,  ^  98.    He  saja  the  same  also  in  bis 
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It  muLj  sot  be  unworthy  of  our  attentknii  and  at  any  rate  it  will  con* 
linee  to  the  elucidation  of  the  sobject  before  U8»  to  ezaminei  in  a  few 
wordsi  the  eourse  of  argument  pursued  by  Luther.  He  says  :  in  the 
saint  two  men  are  to  be  dtstinguished,-— a  slave  of  sin,  and  a  servant  of 
CM ;  the  former  is  holy  according  to  the  flesh,  the  latter  aceording  to 
die  spirit.  Accordingly,  the  person  of  the  just  man  is  in  part  holy,  in 
part  sinful  ^  and  the  entire  personality  being  thus  divided  between  sis 
and  holiness,  every  good  work  partakes  of  the  character  of  both,— for 
s  holy  and  an  unholy  sentiment  co-exist  in  the  breast  of  the  believer.* 
Even  Mekncthon  expressly  affirms,  that  the  believer,  in  despite  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  working  within  him,  is  unable  to  exalt  himself  above  this 
dualism ;  that  two  natwes  ever  survive  in  him,  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.f 
If  we  only  recollect  that  by  the  word  **  flesh  "  is  understood,  not  the 
body  merely,  but  the  entire  man,  independent  of  the  new  powers  im- 
parted to  him  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  can  no  longer  remain,  it 
appears  to  us,  any  obscurity  in  this  article.;]; 

The  spirit  of  Christ  is  too  powwless  to  be  able,  like  a  purifying  fire, 
totally  to  cleanse  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  produce  in  him  pure  charity 
and  pure  works.  Hence  the  assertion  so  often  and  so  energetically 
repeated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
that  even  the  regenerated  cannot  fulfil  the  law.§  On  this  subject  Lu- 
ther expresses  himself  with  great  naivetL  In  reply  to  the  observation 
of  the  Catholics,— ^hat  God  commands  not  impossibilities,  and  that;  if 
we  have  only  the  will,  we  have  the  power  of  loving  Him  with  our 
whole  hearts,  and  thereby  of  fulfilling  the  law,  he  observes :  **  Com. 


woik,  D<  neeeBtH.  Ref&mmndm  eeel,  cpuseul*  p-  430;  yet  his  ezpresnom  an  maeh 
mikiar  tkan  Lather's.    He  says  hers :  **  Nos  ergo  sic  docsmus ;  semper  ileesse  bonis 
fidelium  operibus  smiifiiam  paiiutem,  qu«  conspectQin  Dei  fene  possit,  iino  etiam 
^oiMhmodo  iDiquinata  esse,"  etc.    Quile  Msely  doth  Zwingle  sUte  the  Ptotestjuit 
doctrine.    He  sajrs  (m  fidei  ChristianiB  ezposit,  ad  regem  christianiss.  Gall.  opp.  torn. 
«i.  p.  658  :)  *'  Fidem  oportet  esse  fontem  opens.     Si  fides  adsit,  jam  opus  gratnm  est 
Deo :  si  desit,  peifidkMam  est,  qnieqaid  fit,  et  sabinde  non  tantnm  ingratam,  sed  et 
libominabile  Deo. .....  Et  «z  nostris  qnidem  wi^*Ji(m  adseroernnt,  ( t  )  omn^  opns 

nosttnm  esse  abominatienem.     Q11&  sententiA  nihil  aliud  Toluenmt,  quam  quod  jam 
dizimos  !**    This  Lather  did  not  mean  to  say,  for  othennriae  there  woald  be  no  diffisr- 


*  Lather.  Assert,  omn.  art.  n.  31,  opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  319. 

t  Melancth.  loe.  theolog.    **  Ita  fit,  ot  duplex  sit  sanctomm  natora  spintns  el  earo.'* 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  138. 

^Ifelaneth.  loe.  theolog.  p.  137.  "Maledizit  fox  eos,  qui  non  niiivemm  legem 
eemel  absolveriBt.  At  tratrersa  lex  nonne  summum  amorem  erga  Doom,  vehemea. 
tiasimum  metum  Dei  exigit !  a  qoibas  cum  tota  natura  sit  alienissimai  atal  i 
polcbenimam  phaiiasiaBaiB  pnostesi  matodictienie  tamen  xei  smmia.** 
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manding  and  doing  are  two  things.  Commandment  is  soon  giTen,  itof 
it  is  not  so  easily  executed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  wrong  conetusion  to  say, 
God  has  commanded  me  to  love  him ;  therefore  I  can  do  so."* 

The  intrinsic  inanity  of  thie  doctrine,  its  evident  repugnance  to  Scrips 
ture^-^which  only  the  most  forced  interpretation  could  conceal,<^— and 
the  very  pernicious  influence  which  it  too  evidently  exercised  over  the 
morals  of  those  professing  it,  as  well  as  the  cogent  objections  of  Catho^ 
lies,  gradually  brought  about  some  ameliorations,  which  passed  into  the 
later  writings  of  Mtilancthon,  and  even  into  the  public  formularies,  but 
still  fell  very  far  short  of  that  standard,  which  the  Catholic  Churcb 
deems  herself  authorized,  both  by  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Gos-^ 
pel,  to  propose  to  her  children*! 

If,  now,  the  ^estion  be  asked,  what  do  good  works,  or  rather  the 
sentiments  pervading  them, — the  inward  kernel  of  the  regenerated,-^ 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  through  charity,— ^hat  do  good  works  merit  ? 
it  is  clear,  that  this  question  must  be  answered  in  a  sense  very  dUTerent 
from  that  of  Catholics.  Already  the  rejection  of  the  co-operation  of 
free-will  necessarily  involved  the  denial  of  every  species  of  merit,  and 
rendered  the  very  notion  of  such  a  thing  utterly  unintelligiUe.  As, 
moreover,  no  true  sanctity  was  believed  to  exist  in  the  justified,  so  no 
felicity  could  be  derived  from  it.  Accordingly,  it  was  most  zealously 
contended,  that,  when  the  question  was  about  good  worksr  and  the  ob« 
servance  of  the  moral  precepts,  the  former  should  not  be  represented 
as  having  reference  to  the  ac(|uisition  of  eternal  happiness,  nor  the 
latter  as  having  any  internal  connexion  with  works  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  ;  and  both  should  be  stated  as  utterly  independent  one  uf  the 
other,  in  the  same  way  as  justification  is  something  very  difierent  from 
sanctification.J  To  estimate  the  whole  extent  of  that  separation,  whiclr 
in  this  article  of  doctrine  divides  the  Christian  Confessronsi  we  need 
only  be  reminded  of  Greorge  Major,  a  very  esteemed  Protestant,  who 
ventured  to  teach,  that  good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation.     His 


*  Lttther,  Commentary  tn  Epistle  to  Galatiansr  loo.  sic.  p.  833. 

t  Apolog.  iY.  4e  dilect.  et  impltt.  legie.  ^  50,  p.  9i.  "  Hec  ipsa*  legia  impletior 
que  aequitur  reoovationem,  est  exigua  et  immunday  ^  46.  p.  88  :  "  Id  h^c  vitd  turn 
poisumus  legi  satisfacere/' 

t  Solid.  Dcclar.  iv.  ^  15,  p.  673.  "  Interim  tamen  diKgenter  in  hoc  negotio  caven- 
dnm  est,  ne  bona  opera  aniculo  jostificationis  et  salutis  nostras  immisceantor.  Propte- 
rea  he  propoaitiones  rejiciuntur  :  '  Bona  ^era  piorum-  necessaria  esse  ad  aalutem,* " 
etc.  in.  De  fidei  justitiA.  ^  20,  p.  658 :  "  Similiter  et  renovatio  sea  sanctificatio,. 
qnamvis  et  ipsa  sit  beneficium  mediatoris  Christi  et  opus  Spiritus  Sancti,  noa  tamen  ea 
ad  articuium  aut  negotium  justificaticmis  coram  Deo  pertinet :  sed  earn  sequitur.** 
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motnre  in  the  iDtroduction  of  this  innovation  was  very  laudable.  He 
believed  <bat  a  true  Christiaa  bearing  and  deportment  was  most  pain- 
fully neglected  among  the  members  of  his  Church,  and  that  the  preach- 
ing of  what  was  then  called  **  the  new  obedience,"  was  not  adequately 
discharged ;  and,  under  this  impression,  he  conceived,  that,  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  works  for  ensuring  salvation  was  generally  recognized, 
«  salutary  change  in  this  respect  would  take  place.  By  this  step  he 
advanced  scarcely  a  whit  nearer  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  than  the  other 
Lutherans;  for,  like  them,  he  did  not  uphold  an  internal  connexion 
between  holiness  and  salvation.  He  only  conceived  that  good  works 
must  be  there  (outwardly  present,)  if  eternal  happiness  was  to  be  the 
reward  of  faith.*  Nevertheless,  his  doctrine  excited  general  q)po6]r 
tion ;  and  Von  Amsdorf,  the  old  friend  of  Luther,  composed,  under 
these  circumstances,  a  w«rk,  wherein  he  professed  to  show  that  good 
vorks  were  even  hurtful  to  salvatioa.f     The  Formulary  of  Concord, 


*  Marheineke  thinks,  the  distinction  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  doc- 
tiine,  respecting  works,  consists  herein :  that  these  are  considered  by  Catholics  as  a 
conditio  sme  qua  non  to  salvation,  but  not  so  by  Protestants.  This  is  by  no  means 
<he  case.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  opinion  of  Major ;  bat  it  is  not  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
Melanethon  in  kai  Eroiemai  DiaUctieea,  (p.  276,  ed.  Wittenberg,  1650,)  defines  the 
notion  of  the  conditio  sine  qud  lumt  to  be,  not  the  internal  condition  to,  or  primazy 
«aa8e  of,  an  effect,  but  something  by  the  absence  whereof  the  effisct  doth  not  take 
place :  as,  for  instance,  if  a  king  should  offer  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  any  one,  who 
'should  with  great  elegance  ride  up  and  down  a  public  place,  the  conditio  sine  qud  non 
would  haye  no  manner  of  internal  relation  to  the  eflect,  which  is  to  follow.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Chureh  may  be  represented  under  the  image 
of  a  father  promising  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  a  youth  who  sincerely  loved  her, 
and  was  favoured  with  her  affection.  This  mutual  inclination  of  hearts  is  an  internal 
condition  to  the  solemnization  of  marriage — something  required  by  the  essence  of  the 
tatter. 

t  The  wofk  is  entitled,  **  The  Proposition  of  Nicholas  von  Amsdeif,  Uiat  good 
works  aro  hartful  to  salvation,  shown  to  be  .a  right,  trae,  Christian  proposition,  preach- 
od  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luther.**  1659.  He  defended  the  proposition  in  the  same 
aonae,  as  Lather  might  have  defended  the  thesis  of  a  disputation  :  **  fides  nisi'sit  sine 
uUis,  etiam  minimis  operibus,  non  justificat,  imo  non  est  fides."  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  623. 
The  sense  of  this  thesis  must  be  clear  from  the  precedmg  statements  in  the  text. 
DoobCless  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  other  thesis,  **  imposgibile  e**f ,  /idem 
taae  sine  astiduist  multia  et  tnagnis  operihus.  Both  these  comprise  exaggerated 
cpiniongf  whose  limitation  must  be  drawn  firom  the  whole  argument  in  our  text.  The 
^ditor  df  Luther*s  wofks,  in  the  introduction  prefixed  to  the  general  collection  of  that 
Tleformer*s  public  Disputations,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  observes,  that  from  these  disputations  we  may  learn,  in  (he  surest  as  well 
as  the  shortest  way,  Luther^s  true  doctrine ;  and  this  observation  we  have  found  veiy 
tine. 
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which  among  other  things  undertook  to  adjust  the  controTersies  {vend* 
ing  on  this  subject,  disapproves,  indeed^  of  Amsdorrs  doctrine,  yet  ex- 
presses that  disapprobation  in  very  mild  terms ;  while  it  rejects  MajorV 
view  as  incompatible  with  the  exclusive  particles, — ^  Faith  aione  saves* 
by  faith  alone  we  are  justified  wUhnmt  works."* 

J  f  good  works»  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans,  be  not 
necessary  to  salvation,  are  they  in  any  respect  necessary?  This  ques- 
tion was  agitated  among  the  Lutherans,  and  resolved  in  various  senses. 
But  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  question,  in  a  doctrinal  system,  pre- 
supposes a  strange  obliquity  of  all  ideas.  The  Augsburg  ConfesBi<Mi 
and  the  Apology  frequently  employed  the  expression*  ^  they  are  neces- 
sary ;"  and  the  Formulary  of  Cbncord  appeals  to  their  authority .f  But 
what  notion,  after  all  we  have  set  forth,  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
word  ^necessary,"  it  were  no  easy  matter  to  discover.  Perhaps  it 
was  meant  to  be  said  :  **  We  may  take  it  as  certain,  that  faith  will  ever 
achieve  something.''  Moreover,  works  go  not  entirely  unrewarded. 
The  Formulary  of  Concord  assures  to  them  iewnportd  advantages,  and, 
to  those  who  perform  the  most,  a  greater  recompense  in  heaven.^ 
Accordingly,  faith  without  works  would  absolutely  merit  heaven ;  but 
works  would  only  contribute  something  thereto ! 

In  how  much  more  enlightened  a  way  have  the  schoolmen  explained 
the  relation  of  faith  to  works,  as  conducive  to  Divine  favour  and  eternal 
happiness  ?§  What  is  the  (living)  faith,  other  than  the  good  work, 
still  silently  shut  up  in  the  soul ;  and  what  U  the  good  Christian  work, 
other  than  faith  brought  to  light  ?  They  are  one  and  the  same,  onTy 
in  a  different  form;  and  hence,  Catholic  theologians  explain  the  fact, 
why  uk  Scripture  salvation  is  promised  sometimes  to  works,  sometimes 
to  faith.  From  this  conception  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  good 
works,  Luther  in  one  place  attempted  to  meet  the  objection  against  his 
doctrine,  founded  on  the  very  numerous  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  that 
promise  to  a  virtuous  conduct  eternal  felicity.  He  repUes,  namely, 
that  faith  and  works  are  ^  one  cake,"  and  therefore,  on  account  of  their 
inseparable  unity,  exchange  their  predicates;    so  that  to  works  is 

*  Solid.  Dedar.  it.  ^  16,  p.  672.  ^  Simpliciter  pognant  cum  particolis  •xcluMvii  in 
aiticolo,  jnttificationis  et  aalvaiioots.*'  ^  25,  p.  676 :  "  Interim  baudquaquwn  conae^ 
qoitUT,  qood  MmpUcitar  et  nude  aaserera  liceafc,  open  bona  credeDtibu*  ad  aalutem 
eoM  pemicioaa.*' 

t  SoUd.  Dcclar.  iy.  $  10,  p.  670 :  «*  Negari  non  poteit,  quod  in  Angiutana  Conlbe- 
mne  ejosdemqae  Apologia  bee  yeifaa  aepe  umrpentur  atqiie  lepetantur  i  *  bona  op^ 
i«  iMe  neeeaiaha,*  "  etc* 

X  L.c.iv.  »35.p.676. 

i  See,  for  inrtance,  H.  Smid*8  Myiieiam  of  tkt  MiddU  Age,  p.  345.  Jena,  1824. 
(InGanaan) 
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ascribed  vhat  really  belonga  to  faith*  in  the  aanie  way  as  the  Scriptiue 
refers  to  the  Divine  nature  in  Christ  the  attributes  of  bis  humanityi  and 
vice  esTfd.*  But  Luther  did  not  perceive,  that  by  such  a  mode  of 
explanation  he  placed  himself  on  Catholic  ground,  and  utterly  annibil* 
ated  bis  doctrine,  that  faith  without  works  could  justify.  For  if  works 
together  with  faith  constitute  an  unity,— that  is  to  say,  if  works  be 
absolutely  implied  by  faith,  in  the  same  way  as,  when  no  outwardi 
accidental  hindrance  occurs,  the  inference  is  implied  in  the  reason,  the 
effect  in  the  cause,  how  can  it  be  asserted,  that  faith  without  works 
justifies  ?  Does  it  not,  then,  follow,  that  faith  is  of  vahie,  only  in  so 
iar  ^  as  it  worketh  by  charity  ?"  and  thereby  aloae^  would  not  the 
whole  Lutheran  theory  of  justification  be  given  up  1  Luther  became 
entangled  in  his  own  distinctions,  for  he  here  ascribes  to  faith,  as  lAe 
moral  vwifymg  tmUiment^  the  power  of  justification ;  whereas,  accordiBg 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  system,  it  is  to  faith  as  lAe  organ  which  clings 
to  the  merits  of  Christ,  that  he  must  impute  this  powenf  It  was  pre- 
etsely  from  this  point  of  view,  that  Luther  might  have  discovered  how 
utteriy  erroneous  was  his  whole  system ;  for  never  certainly  would  the 
Scripture  have  promised  eternal  life  to  works,  nor  that  eommumcatm 
idiomatum  have  been  posnble,  if  faith  could  justify,  nwrely  as  (As  tfuCm* 
wmi  so  often  boasted  d^  and  not  as  involving  an  abundance  of  moral 
and  religious  virtues.  Thus,  that  in  Holy  Writ  eternal  felicity  should 
be  promised  to  works,  in  so  far  as  they  emanate  from  faith,  unquestion* 
ably  supposes  that  this  faith  is,  absolutely  and  without  restriction,  the 
one  which  Catholic  theologians  are  wont  to  designate  as  the  jEdet  for* 
mala.  Hence,  Luther  elsewhere  abandons  this  mode  of  enfeebling  tbe 
^ec^n  adverted  to ;  and,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  com* 


*  Lodier,  Comment  on  Ep.  toGalat.  loc.  cit  p.  145. 

t  It  WMa  very  favourite  nyingr  of  Lathei^  that,  as  good  worin  are  the  fhiita  of 
te  fplritQal  bbth  weA  the  new  inward  life,  we  oaimot  be  joatffied  through  the  same ; 
oa  the  ooatmy,  worka  an  then  only  good,  when  man  is  already  righteooi.  **That 
good  woriu,'*  nya  he,  "merit  not  grace,  life,  and  lalvation,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  good  woika  aienot  the  ipiritiial  Urdi,  but  only  fruits  of  it :  by  works  we  become 
not  Christiana,  righteoos,  holy,  children  and  heirs  of  God ;  but  when  we  have  be. 
come  righteoos  throogh  faith,  from  God's  pure  mercy,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  when 
we  have  been  created  anew  and  bom  again,  then  only  we  perform  good  works.  If 
we  only  insist  upon  regeneration  and  tmhtianHaUa^  on  the  essence  of  a  Christian, 
we  have  at  once  overtmned  the  merit  of  good  works  towards  salvation,  and  reduced 
them  to  nothing.**  (Lather's  TabU-Udh,  p.  171 :  Jena,  1603.)  This  new  of  works 
•ffbcU  not  the  Catholic  doctrine,  for  this  likewise  teaches,  that  it  is  not  by  worka 
tiiat  gnee  and  regeneration  are  merited,  bat  that  works  are  the  froits  of  the  new 
spirit.  Bat  since  Catholics  represent  the  fruits  as  forming  one  with  the  tree,  they 
t  say  fliat  the  new  qiirit  without  its  fruits  faunirBa  nlvation. 
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mands  his  followerSf  not  once*  but  a  thoasand  times,  to  obserye  silence 
on  the  subject  of  works,  when  justifying  faith  was  spoken  of,  and  con- 
sequently! to  consider  both,  not  as  one,  but  as  two  cakes  of  very 
different  substances.*  Hence,  in  defining:  the  relation  of  faith  to 
works  as  conducive  to  salvation,  the  Formulary  of  Concord  very  wisely 
shuns  the  allusion  to  a  one  cake,  but  proposes  to  works,  temporal 
rewards  and  a  sort  of  decoration  in  heaven.  We  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  expressing  our  astonishment,  that  men,  like  Reinhardt  and 
Knapp»  as  we  tee  from  their  Manuals  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  could 
believe  that  by  such  definitions  as  those  respecting  the  recompenses  in 
question,  a  faith  active  in  good  works  could  be  promoted :  and  still 
more,  that,  in  their  capacity  of  exegetists,  they  could  find  such  a  doc- 
trine reconcileable  with  Scripture,  which,  in  the  most  unqualified 
miRiner,  promises  schatwn  to  good  works :  see,  for  example,  Matthew 
V.  1 ;  XXV.  81 ;  Romans  viii.  17.f 


«  Comment,  on  Ep.  to  Galat.  p.  74.  Solid.  Dcclar.  iii  dc  fide  justif.  $  26,  p.  660  : 
**  Etsi  converri  et  in  Christum  credentes  habent  inchoatam  in  ie  renovationcm,  nine, 
tificationem,  dileetionem,  virtutet  et  bone  opera :  tamen  hiec  omna  nequaqnam  immis- 
cenda  sunt  articulo  jtutificatioiiiB  coram  Deo :  at  Redemptori  Christo  honor  illibatui 
maneat,  et  cum  nostra  nova  obedientia  imperfecta  et  impora  ait,  pertiubate  copaeieii. 
tie  ccrt4  et  firm&  conaolatione  ieae  austentare  valeant. 

t  A  most  superficial  view  of  the  relation  between  good  works  and  eternal  felicity, 
as  stated  in  Holy  Writ,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  specimen  of  fanciful  and  shallow  in- 
terpretation  of  Scripture,  we  find  in  Luther's  TahUAalh  (p.  176,  Jena,  1603,;  where 
the  recompenaes  promised  to  holiness  of  conduct  are  represented  only  as  a  tutorial 
stimulus,  without  any  reference  to  the  inward  life  of  the  soul.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  year  1542  (accordingly  in  his  ripest  years,  shortly  before  his  death,)  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  said,  touching  the  article  of  our  justification  before  God,  that  it  was  in 
this  case  precisely  the  same  as  with  a  son,  who  is  born,  and  not  made  by  his  own 
merit,  heir  to  all  the  paternal  estates;  he  succeeds,  without  any  act  or  merit  of  his 
own,  to  all  his  father's  properties.  But  neYcrtheless  the  father  exhorts  him  to  do  this 
or  that  diligently ;  promises  him  a  present,  to  engage  him  to  perform  his  task  with 
greater  readiness,  love  and  pleasure.  As  if  he  should  say  to  the  son :  If  thou  be  pU 
ous,  obedient  to  mj  commands,  and  diligent  in  thy  studies,  I  will  buy  for  thee  a  fine 
coat  So  also :  come  to  me  and  I  will  give  thee  a  pretty  apple.  Thus  he  teaches 
his  sou  to  obey  him,  and  although  the  inheritance  will  naturally  fall  to  the  son,  yet 
by  such  promises  the  father  will  engage  his  son  to  do  with  cheerfubaess  what  he  bids 
him ;  and  thus  he  trains  up  his  son  in  wholesome  discipline.  Therefore  we  must 
consider  all  such  promises  and  recompenses,  as  only  a  pedagogical  discipline,  where- 
with  God  incites  and  stimulates  us,  and  like  a  kind,  pious  father,  makes  us  willing 
and  joyous  to  do  good,  and  to  serve  our  neighbour,  and  not  thereby  to  gain  eternal 
life,  for  this  he  bestows  on  us  entirely  from  his  pure  grace."  From  these  so  very  dif. 
fercnt  and  opposite  views  of  the  same  subject,  it  is  again  evident,  that  upon  this  im- 
portant article  of  belief  Luther  had  never  formed  clear  and  settled  notions,  and  that 
this  inward  unsteadiness  and  obscurity  made  him  ever  vacillate  (rom  one  extreme  to 
another. 
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What  especially  confinned  the  Reformers  in  their  errors,  was  the 
eiplanatioD  (derived,  indeed,  from  their  own  system)  of  several  passages 
of  St«  Pkul«-— for  instance,  of  Romans  iii.  28, — ^where  it  is  said,  that  it 
is  not  through  the  works  of  the  law,  but  through  faith,  that  man  is 
justified :  a  passage,  in  writing  which  the  apostle  did  not  dream  of  the 
opposition  existing  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.    St.  Paul  here 
contends  against  the  Jews  of  his  own  time,  who  obstinately  defended 
the  eternal  duration  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  asserted,  that,  not  needing 
a  Redeemer  from  sin*  they  became  righteous  and  acceptable  before  God 
by  that  law  alone.    In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  St.  Paul  lays  down 
the  maxim,  that  it  is  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  not  by 
a  life  regulated  merely  by  the  Mosaic  precepts,  man  is  enabled  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  Heaven,  but  only  through  faith  in  Christ,  which 
has  been  imparted  to   us  by  God  for  wisdom,  for  sanctification,  for 
righteousness,  and  for  redemption.    Unbehef  in  the  Redeemer,  and 
confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  performed  through  natural  power 
alone,  on  one  hand,  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  justice  to  be 
conferred  by  God,  on  the  other  (Romans  i.  17,  x.  z ;  Philippians  iii.  9,) 
— ^these,  and  not  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  good  works  emanating 
from  its  power,  constitute  the  two  points  of  opposition,  here  contem* 
plated  by  the  apostle.     The  works  of  the  lawj  tfym  t««  r«fMir,  St.  Paul 
accurately  distinguishes  everywhere  from  good  works^  iff7«  «y«^«,  %mXmi 
as  indeed  in  their  inmost  essence  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  one 
another :  for  the  former  are  wrought  without  faith  in  Christ,  and  with- 
out bis  grace ;  the  latter  with  the  grace  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ* 
Hence  St.  Paul  never  says,  that  man  is   saved  not  through  good 
works,  but  through  faith  in  Christ  I     This  marvellous  opposition  is  a 
pore  invention  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Nay,  the  doctrine,  that  to 
good  works  eternal  felicity  will  be  allotted,  has  been  positively  an- 
nounced  by  this  apostle,  Romans  iu  7.1 0. 

zxin. — ^Tbe  doctrine  of  Purgatory  m  its  connexion  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 

Justification. 

The  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  touched 
on  in  the  last  Section,  must  now  be  treated  more  fully  and  minutely. 
The  conflicting  doctrines  are  of  such  importance,  as  to  deserve  a  more 
precise  statement  of  the  arguments  on  either  side.  Calvin  says : 
**  Never  hath  a  man,  not  even  one  regenerated  in  the  faith  in  Christ, 
wrought  a  morally  good  work, — a  work  which,  if  it  were  strictly  judged, 
would  not  be  damnable."  Admitting  even  this  impossibility  to  be  pos* 
sible,  yet  the  author  of  such  an  action  would  still  appear  impure  and 
polluted,  by  reason  of  bis  other  sins.    It  is  not  the  outward  show  of 
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works,  which  perhaps  in  their  external  character  may  aatisfy  the  moral 
bw,  but  it  is  the  parity  of  the  will,  which  is  regarded  by  God.  Now, 
if  we  but  raise  our  eyes  to  the  judgmeot-seat  of  the  Almighty*  who  will 
venture  to  stand  before  it  t  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  thAt  the  doctrine 
of  an  internal  justification,  involving  the  necessity  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law,  is  reprehensible,  because  it  must  precipitate  troubled  con* 
eciences  into  despair.* 

In  reply  to  this,  the  Cathdic  observes :  Either  it  is  possible  for  man, 
strengthened  and  exalted  by  the  Divine  aid,  to  observe  the  moral  law, 
in  its  spirit,  its  true  inward  essence,  or  it  is  impossible  to  do  eo.  If  the 
former  be  the  case,  then,  undoubtedly,  such  observance  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  ;  and  every  one  may  find  a  proof  for  its  possibility  in 
^e  fact,  that,  on  every  transgression  of  the  law,  he  accuses  himself  as 
a  sinner :  for  every  accusation  of  such  a  kind  involves  the  suppositioa 
tiiat  its  fulfilment  is  possible,  and  even,  with  assistance  from  abovei 
Hot  di^icult.  But  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  then  the  cause  must  be 
sought  for  only  in  God,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  either  the  Almighty 
hath  not  framed  human  nature  for  the  attainment  of  that  moral  stand* 
ard  which  He  proposes  to  it,  or  He  doth  not  impart  those  higher  powers, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  pure  and  not  merely  outward,  but  internal, 
compliance  with  His  laws.  In  both  cases,  the  cause  of  the  non*fuIfil* 
nent  lies  in  the  Divine  will ;  that  is  to  say,  God  is  represented  as  not 
willing  that  His  will  should  be  complied  with,  which  is  self-contradic^ 
tory.  But  in  any  case,  there  could  be  no  conceivable  guilt  in  respect 
to  this  non-obedience  to  the  law,  and,  accordingly,  tiiere  couki  be,  not* 
withstanding  the  non-observance  of  the  Divine  precepts,  no  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of  eternal  felicity.f 

If  it  be  urged,  that  reference  is  had  exclusively  to  man's  fallen 
nature,  which  is  in  a  state  of  incapacity  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  law, 

•  Calvin  Instit  Ub.  iii.  o.  14,  $  11,  fol.  379.  ••  Duobos  his  foititiir  inutflndnm, 
ttDlliiiii  unquam  extitiase  pii  hominia  opaa,  quod  ai  aeTero  Dei  judicio  ezaminaretar, 
non  eaaet  damnabile.  Ad  hsc,  ai  tale  aliqood  detur,  quod  homixu  poaaibile  non  eat. 
peeeatia  tamen,  qaiboa  laborare  autorem  ipaum  eertum  eat,  vitiatum  ac  inquinatam, 
gratiam  perdere ;  atque  hie  eat  prsoipuua  diaputatlonia  eardo."  C.  14,  ^  1,  fol.  370 : 
**  Hoc,  hue  referenda  mena  eat,  ai  volumua  de  vert  juatitii  inqoirere ;  qnomodo  e<n- 
leati  judiei  reapondeamua,  oum  noa  ad  satioDem  vocaverit**    (  4 :  **  lUio  nihil  pro. 

denmt  externa  bonorum  operom  pomps Sola  poatulabitiir  Tolontatia  aineeri. 

taa.**    Cf.  Chemn.  Exam.  Gone.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  294. 

t  It  many  timea  really  oocorred  to  Luther,  aa  if  hia  doctrine  led  to  the  conclunon* 
that  the  eternal  order  of  thinga  prevented  our  obaervance  of  the  law.  So  he  aaya 
iTable-Ulk,  p.  163,  b.  Jena,  1603,)  *■  God  hath  indeed  known  that  we  would  not« 
and  eoM  w)i^  do  every  thing ;  thenfort  hath  he  granted  to  ua  nmMonem  peeeato^ 
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we  may  reply,  that  God  in  Christ  Jemm  hmth  raMed  na  fiom  Ona  faD; 
and  it  waa  juatlj  observed  by  the  Coancil  of  Trent,  that,  in  Tirtue  of 
the  power  of  Christ's  Spirit,  no  precf-pt  waa  impractieaUe  to  man.  For 
to  the  heritage  of  corruption,  a  heritage  of  spiritual  power  in  Christ 
hath  been  oppoaed,  and  the  latter  can  in  every  way  be  victorious  over 
die  former.  Or  do  we  believe  the  mofal  law  to  have  been  framed 
merely  for  the  nature  of  Adam,  (or  his  brief  abode  in  Pltfadise*  and  not 
for  the  thousands  of  yeara  that  humanity  was  to  endure  t* 

In  modern  times,  some  men  have  endeavoured  to  come  to  the  aid  df 
the  M  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine,  by  assuring  us  that  the  moral  kiw 
proposes  to  men  an  ideal  standard,  which,  like  everything  ideal,  neces- 
aarily  remains  nnattained.  If  such  really  be  the  case  with  the  moral 
kw,  then  he  who  comes  not  up  to  it,  can  as  little  incur  responsibility,  aa 
an  epic  poet  for  not  equalling  Homer's  Iliad.  More  inteBeetual,  «t 
least,  ia  the  theory,  that  the  higher  a  man  stands  on  the  scale  of  mo- 
lality,  the  more  exalted  are  the  claims  which  die  moral  law  exacts  of 
him  ;  ao  that  they  increase,  as  it  were,  to  infinity  with  the  internal 
growth  of  man,  and  leave  him  ever  behind  them.  When  we  contem- 
plate die  lives  of  the  saints,  the  contrary  phenomenon  will  arise  to 
view.  The  consciousness  of  being  in  the  possession  of  an  all-saflicing, 
infinite  power,  ever  discloses  the  tenderer  and  nobler  relations  of  man 
to  God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures ;  so  that  the  man  sanctified  in 
Christ,  and  filled  with  his  Spirit,  ever  feels  himself  superior  to  the  law. 
It  is  the  nature  of  heaven-bom  love,— which  stands  so  fhr,  so  infinitely 
ftr,  above  the  claims  of  the  mere  law,  never  to  be  content  with  its  own 
doings,  and  ever  to  be  more  ingenious  in  its  devices ;  so  that  Christiana 
of  this  stamp  not  unfrequently  appear  to  men  of  a  lower  grade  of  per- 
leedon,  as  enthusiasts,  men  of  heated  fancy  and  distempered  mind.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  remarkable  doctrine  can  be  satisfhctorily  explain- 
ed, which  certainly,  like  every  other  that  hath  for  oenturies  existed  in 

*  Coneil.  Trid.  Sea.  ti.  e.  xi.  "  De  oh§enatione  ffiandatorum,  deque  tttius  neeeM- 
tUtaie  tt  potMilitate.  Nemo  autem,  quimtumTifl  jintifieatm,  liberam  m  ene  tlb 
obaenratioiie  mandatonun  putare  debet :  nemo  temeraiUk  ilk  et  m  patrilnie  mb  ana 
themate  praJiibita  voce  uti,  Dei  preoepta  homini  jnatifioato  ad  obaerrandum  ene  im- 
poMibilia.  Nam  Dens  impoflaibilia  non  jobet,  mdjubendo  monH  etfaeere  quod  pot. 
«£f,  et  peierg  quod  rum  potsiB,  et  a^fuvat^  ui  pottia,  Cojos  mandata  graria  nan 
sunt,  cajna  jagnm  soaTe  eat  et  onualeve.  Qui  enim  font  fiHf  Dei,  Chriatam  dili^nt ; 
qui  antem  diligimt  earn,  nt  tpeemet  teatator,  aervant  aennonea  ejoi.  Quod  vtlqiie 
earn  divino  aazflio  pneatare  poasont,**  ete.  Hence  Innocent  X,  In  hia  oonatitoticn 
agatnat  the  ^re  propoaitiona  of  Janaentua,  baa  rightly  condemned  the  IbOowin;  pro- 
poaition  (Hard.  Coneil.  torn.  xi.  p.  143,  n  1 :}  ■•  Aliqna  Dei  pnocepta  joatia  volentthUB 
eC  eonantibuB,  aecnndmn  pneacntea  qoaahabent  virea,  sant  impoaaibUfo :  deeat  quoqna 
fllia  gnUia,  qui  powihilia  fianf 
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the  worldt  and  seriously  engaged  the  human  mind,  is  sure  to  rest  on 
some  deep  foundation, — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  there  can  be  works 
which  are  more  than  sufficient  {opera  supererogatioma^ — a  doctrine, 
the  tenderness  and  delicacy  whereof  eluded,  indeed,  the  perception  of 
the  Reformers ;  for  they  could  not  even  once  rise  abore  the  idea,  that 
man  could  ever  become  free  from  immodesty,  unjust  wrath,  avarice, 
^c.  The  doctrine  in  question,  indeed,  on  which  the  Council  of  Trent 
does  not  enter  into  detail,  in  proportion  as  the  principle,  whereon  it  is 
based,  is  more  exalted,  is  on  that  account  the  more  open  to  gross  misre- 
presentation ;  especially  if,  as  the  Reformers  were  imprudent  enough 
io  do,  we  look  to  mere  outward,  arbitrary  actions.  Quite  untenable  is 
the  appeal  to  experience,  that  no  one  can  boast  of  having  himself  ful^ 
filled  the  law ;  or  the  assertion,  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  possi- 
bility, but  the  reality,  of  such  a  fulfilment.  In  the  first  place,  no 
argument  can  be  deduced  from  reality,  because  we  are  not  even 
capable  of  looking  into  it ;  and  we  must  not  and  cannot  judge  the 
hearts  of  men.  We  are  not  even  capable  of  judging  ourselves ;  and 
therefore  St  Paul  saith,  ^he  i$  conscious  to  himself  of  nothings  but 
he  leaveth  judgment  to  the  Lord*"*  Accordingly,  the  desire  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  our  power  in  Christ  by  the  reality  of  every-day 
life,  would  lead  to  the  worst,  conceivable  system  of  ethics.  Once 
regulate  the  practicable  by  the .  measure  of  ordinary  experience,  and 
you  will  at  once  see  the  low  reality  sink  down  to  a  grade  still 
lower.  Lastly,  this  view  alleges  no  deeper  reason  for  what  it  calls 
reality,  and  we  learn  not  wjiy  this  hath  been  so,  and  not  otherwise  ; 
so  that  we  must  either  recui;  tcf  the  first  or  the  second  mode  of  defend- 
ing the  orthodox  Protestant  viewt  or  seek  out  a  new  one. 

Calvin  commands  us  to  raise  our  eyes  to  the  judgment*seat  of  God. 
In  truth,  nothing  is  more  fit  to  avert  the  sinner  from  himself,  and  to 
turn  him  to  Christ,  than  calling  to  mind  the  general  judgment, — not 
merely  that  whieh  the  history  of  the  world  pronounces,  but  that  which 
the  all-wise,  holy,  and  righteous  God  doth  hold.f  Wo  to  him  who 
hath  not  turned  to  Christ ;  but  wo  likewise  to  him  whom  the  blood  of 
Christ  hath  not  really  cleansed,  whom  the  living  communion  with  the 

*  Concil.  Trident  Sefli.  vi.  "  Quia  in  multifl  ofiendimus  omnes,  imuaqniique  meat 
miflericordiam  et  bonitatem,  ita  et  seTeritatem  et  jadicium  ante  oculos  habere  debet, 
neque  ae  ipsom  aliquis,  etiamn  nihil  sibi  conBcios  fuerit,  judicare  :  quoniam  omnia 
hominom  vita  non humano  judicio  examinanda  et  judicanda  est,  aed  Dei:  qui  illumi- 
nabit  abscondita  tenebrarum,  et  manifestabit  consilia  cordium :  et  tanc  laus  erit 
iinicuique  a  Deo,  qui,  ut  acriptnm  eat,  reddet  unicuiqae  accondum  opera/* 

t  Dr.  Moehler  here  alludea  to  a  celebrated  saying  of  the  German  poet,  *'  that  the 
hSatoiy  of  the  world  ia  the  judgment  of  the  world.*' — Trans, 
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CroA-mkn  Himself  hath  not  rendered  godly.  Can  our  adversaries  even 
imagine*  that  the  elect  are  still  stained  with  sin  before  the  judgment^ 
seat  of  Glod,  and  that  Christ  covers  them  over,  and  under  this  covering 
conducts  them  into  heaven  ?  It  is  the  most  consummate  contradiction 
to  talk  of  entering  into  heaven,  while  stained  with  sin,  be  it  covered  or 
uncovered.  Hence  the  question  recurs :  how  shall  man  be  finally  de« 
livered  from  sin,  and  how  shall  holiness  in  him  be  restored  to  thorough 
life  ?  Or,  in  case  we  leave  this  earthly  world,  still  bearing  about  ua 
some  stains  of  sin,  how  shall  we  be  purified  from  them  ?  Shall  it  be  by 
the  mechanical  deliverance  from  the  body,  whereof  the  Protestant  For^ 
mularies  speak  so  much  ?  But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  how,  when 
the  body  is  laid  aside,  sin  is  therefore  purged  out  from  the  nnfid  spirit* 
It  is  only  one  who  rejects  the  principle  of  moral  freedom  in  sin,  or  who 
hath  been  led  astray  by  Gnostic  or  Manichean  errors,  that  could  look 
with  favour  upon  a  doctrine  of  this  kind*  Or  are  we  to  imagine  it  to 
be  some  potent  word  of  the  Divinity,  or  some  violent  mechanical  pro- 
cess, whereby  purification  ensues  7  Some  sudden,  magical  change  the 
Protestant  doctrine  unconsciously  presupposes ;  and  this  phenomenon 
is  not  astonishing,  since  it  teaches,  that  by  original  sin  the  mind  had 
been  deprived  of  a  certain  portion,  and  that  in  regeneration  man  is 
completely  passive.  But  the  Catholici  who  cannot  regard  mi|n  other 
than  as  a  free,  independent  agent,  must  also  recognize  this  free  agency 
in  his  final  purification,  and  repudiate  such  a  sort  of  mechanical  pro* 
cess,  as  incompatible  with  the  whole  moral  government  of  the  world. 
If  God  were  to  employ  an  economy  of  this  nature,  then  Christ  came  in 
vain.  Therefore  is  our  Church  forced  to  maintain  such  a  doctrine  of 
justification  in  Christ,  and  of  a  moral  conduct  in  this  life  regulated  by 
it,  that  Christ  will,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  have  fulfilled  the  claims  of 
the  law  outwardly  for  us,  but  on  that  account  inwardly  in  us.  The 
solace,  accordingly,  is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  Christ,  which  effaces 
as  well  as  forgives  8in,-^yet  in  a  two^fold  way.  Among  some,  it  con- 
summates purification  in  this  life  :  among  othersi  it  perfects  it  only  in 
the  life  to  come.  The  latter  are  they,  who  by  faith,  love,  and  a  sin- 
cere penitential  feeling,  have  knit  the  bond  of  communion  with  Christ, 
but  only  in  a  partial  degree,  and  at  the  moment  they  quitted  the  re«  * 
gions  of  the  living,  were  not  entirely  pervaded  by  His  spirit :  to  them 
will  be  communicated  this  saving  power,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment 
they  also  may  be  found  pure  in  Christ.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  a  place 
of  purification  is  closely  connected  with  the  Catholic  theory  of  justifi<* 
cation,  which,  without  the  former,  would  doubtless  be,  to  many,  a  dis- 
consolate tenet.  But  this  inward  justification  none  can  be  dispensed 
from ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  law*  painful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  can  be 
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Mmtttod  to  none*  On  eadi  on*  mutt  ihait  holy  law  bo  iowardty  and 
outwardly  atampod.  The  Ph>tettaatt»  on  the  other  hand*  wbo^  with 
their  wonted  arrogance*  have  refected  the  di^gma  of  puifatory,  so  well 
founded  as  it  is  in  tradition,  saw  themselvee  thereby  oompelledv  in 
order  to  afford  solace  to  man»  to  speak  of  aa  impossibility  oi  fulfilling 
the  hiw-«a  thought  which  is  confuted  in  every  page  of  Scripture,  and 
involves  the  Almighty  in  contradiction  with  Himself.  They  saw  them* 
selves  compelled  to  put  forth  a  theory  of  justifying  faith*  which  cannot 
even  be  clearly  perceived.  Lastly,  they  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
adopt,  tacitly  at  least,  the  idea  of  a  mechanical  course  of  operationB 
practised  on  man  after  deatb*-*new  authoritative  decrees  of  the  Deity ; 
and  leA  unexplained  how  a  deep-rooted  sinfulness,  even  when  forgiven, 
could  be  at  last  totally  eradicated  from  the  spirit.  Thus  do  both  com* 
munions  offer  a  solace  to  man*  but  in  ways  totally  opposite ;  the  one 
in, harmony  with  Holy  Writ,  which  everywhere  presupposes  the  possi- 
bility of  the  observance  of  the  law ;  the  other  in  most  striking  contra* 
diction  to  it :  one  in  maintaining  the  whole  rigour  of  the  ethical  code ; 
the  other  by  a  grievous  violation  of  it :  one  in  accordance  with  the  free 
and  gradual  development  of  the  human  mind,  which  only  with  a  holy 
earnestness,  and  by  great  exertions,  can  bring  forth  and  cultivate  to 
maturity  the  divine  seed  once  received ;  the  other  without  regard  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  the  human  spirit,  and  by  a  very  guilty  encourage* 
■sent  to  moral  levity. 

i  zjov.— ^podtkm  between  the  eommnnioiis  in  their  general  ooneeptm  of 
GhriiUaniiy. 

In  many  an  attentive  reader  the  statements  we  have  made  m^y  have 
already  awakened  the  thought,  that  the  Catholic  Church  views  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity,  and  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Saviour's 
advent,  in  a  manner  essentially  different  from  the  Protestant  comnm* 
nities.  That  such  a  thought  is  not  entirely  unfounded,  the  following 
investigations  will  show,  in  proportion  as  Uiey  will  at  the  same  time 
shed  the  clearest  light  on  all  that  has  been  hitherto  advanced,  dissipate 
many  doubts^  and  confirm,  with  more  accuracy  and  vividnessi  the 
views  we  have  put  forth  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 

According  to  the  old  Christian  view,  the  Gospel  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  institution  of  an  all*merciful  God,  whereby  through^is  Son  He 
raises  fallen  man  to  the  highest  d^ree  of  religious  and  moral  knowledge 
which  he  is  capable  of  attaining  in  this  Uh$  proffers  to  each  one  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  withal  an  internal  sanatory  and  sanctifying  power.  But, 
how  now  does  Luther  look  upon  the  6oq)el  ? 

1.  He  asserts,  that  Christ  hath  only  in  an  aeddenUd  w^  discharged 
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the  office  of  Teacher ;  and  Umt  hie  real  and  aole  ob||ect  wai,  to  fulfil 
the  law  in  oiur  stead,  to  satisfy  its  demands,  aad  to  die  for  us.  Hence 
he  refiroaches  tiie  Papists  with  teaching,  that  the  Gospel  ia  a  laW  of 
lore,  and  ceoipriees  a  less  easy*  that  is  to  say,  a  purer  and  more  exalted 
morality  than  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epifltle  to  the  Oalatians,  he  says,  ''On  this  account  principally  hath 
Christ  come  upon  the  earth,  not  to  teach  the  law,  but  only  to  fulfil  it. 
That  be  occasioaally  teaches,  is  merely  accidental*  and  foreign  to  hie 
office ;  in  the  same  way,  as,  beside  his  real  and  proper  duty,  which 
was  to  sare  sinners,  he  accidentally  restored  the  sick  to  health."*  In 
another  place  he  makes  a  similar  remark :  *'  Althoi^gh  this  is  as  cleax 
as  the  dear  sua  at  noon-day»  yet  the  Papists  are  so  senseless  and  blind, 
tiiat  out  of  the  Gospel  they  have  fashioned  a  law  of  love,  and  out  of 
Christ  a  law-giver,  who  hath  imposed  &r  more  burthensome  laws  than 
Moses  himself.  But  let  the  fools  go  on  in  their  blindness,  and  learn  ye 
from  St.  Paul,  that  the  Gospel  teacheth,  Christ  hath  come  not  to  give 
a  new  law,  whereby  we  should  walk,  but  to  ofier  himself  up  as  a  victim 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.*' 

What  a  one-sided  view  did  Luther  here  take  of  the  mission  of  Christ ! 
His  teaching  office  he  calls  something  accidental,  and  entirely  forgets, 
that,  in  formal  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  Christ  proclaimed 
a  new,  purer,  more  exalted,  and  therefore  severer,  law  of  morality 
(Matthew  v.  81-48,)  and  uttered  himself  those  words:  ^A  new  com* 
mandmfient  I  give  ye^  that  ye  love  one  another.**  (John  xiii.  84.)  The 
misconception,  moreover,  whereon  Luther*s  complaint  is  founded,  that 
tfie  Papists  degrade  Christ  into  a  mere  law-giver  and  eHiical  teacheri 
will  shortly  be  more  closely  examined. 

2.  Yet  Luther  not  only  taught,  that  Christ  had  not  come  to  impart 
to  men  a  purer  ethical  code,  but  even  maintained,  that  he  had  come  to 
^boliah  the  moral  law,  to  libemte  true  believers  from  its  curse,  both  far 
the  past  and  for  the  future,  and  in  this  way  to  make  them  free.  Hie 
theory  of  evangelical  liberty,  which  Luther  propounded,  announcea» 
that  even  the  decalogue  shall  not  be  brooght  into  account  against  the 
believer,  nor  its  violation  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  conscience  of  the 
Christian ;  for  he  is  exalted  above  it  and  its  contents.  Luther  called 
attention  to  a  two-fold  use  of  the  moral  law,  the  Mosaic  as  well  as  the 
Evangelical,  to  which  somewhat  later  a  third  was  added.  The  first 
consists  herein,  that  it  convinces  the  unconverted  of  their  sinfulnessy 
and,  by  menacing  its  transgressors  with  the  divine  judgments,  throws 
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them  into  a  state  of  terror :  the  second,  that  it  conducts  those*  suffix 
ciently  shaken  and  intimidated,  unto  Christ,  in  order  to  obtain  through 
him  forgiveness  of  sins.  Moreover,  the  Saxon  Reformer  maintained, 
that  the  believer,  as  such^  was  to  make  no  use  of  the  moral  law.* 
When  the  sinner  hath  come  unto  Christ,  the  law  ceases  for  htm,  and 
the  Gospel  begins ;  he  is  free  from  the  terrors  which  the  continued 
transgressions  of  the  former  produce*  and  Christ  unconditionally  makes 
good  all  deficiencies.  Hence,  Luther  so  oHen  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
separating  most  pointedly  the  law  and  the  Goep^  of  no  longer  molesting 
and  tormenting  the  faithful  with  the  former,  but  only  of  cheering  and 
solacing  them  with  the  latter.  He  says,  *^It  is  of  very  great  importance, 
that  we  should  rightly  know  and  understand,  how  the  Uw  hath  been 
abolished.  For  such  a  knowledge,  that  the  law  is  abolished,  and  its 
office  totally  set  aside,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  a  ground  of  accusation 
and  condemnation  against  the  believers  in  Christ,  confirms  oar  doctrine 
on  faith.  From  this  our  consciences  may  derive  solace,  especially  in 
their  moments  of  great  fearful  struggle  and  mental  anguish.  I  have 
before  earnestly  and  frequently  said,  and  repeat  it  now  again  (for  this 
is  a  matter  which  can  never  be  too  often  and  too  strongly  urged,)  that 
a  Christian,  who  grasps  and  lays  hold  on  Christ,  is  subject  to  no  man- 
ner of  law,  but  is  free  from  the  law,  so  that  it  can  neither  terrify  nor 
condemn  him.  -This  Isaiah  teacheth  in  the  text  cited  by  St.  Paul : 
*  Give  glory,  thou  barren  one,  that  barest  not.' 

'*  When  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and  other  schoolmen  assert,  thdt  the  law 
hath  been  abolished,  they  pretend  that  the  Mosaic  ordinances  respect- 
ing judicial  affidrs  and  other  secular  matters  (which  they  ca\\  judicialioj) 
and  in  like  manner  the  laws  respecting  ceremonies  and  the  services  of 
the  Temple  (kirchwerken,)  were  after  the  death  of  Christ  pernicious, 
and  on  that  account  were  set  aside  and  abolished.  But  when  they  say 
the  Ten  Commandments  (which  they  call  moralia)  are  not  to  be 
abrogated,  they  themselves  understand  not  what  they  assert  and  lay 
down. 

'<  But  thou,  when  thou  speakest  of  the  abolition  of  the  law,  be  mind-* 
ful  that  thou  speakest  of  the  law  as  it  really  is,  and  is  rightly  called, 
to  wit,  the  spiritual  law,  and  understand  thereby  the  whole  law,  making 
no  distinction  between  civil  laws,  ceremonies,  and  ten  commandments. 
For  when  St.  Paul  saith,  that  through  Christ  we  are  redeemed  from  the 
anathema  of  the  law,  he  speaketh  certainly  and  properly  of  the  whole 


*  The  Formulary  of  Coneord  hath  also  a  special  article  upon  •  third  use  of  the 
law  {ttrtiui  iwvf  Ugi$i)  its  use,  namely,  a  standard  of  Christian  life. 
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Wwv  and  especially  of  the  Ten  CommaDdnientB ;  nnce  these  alone  ac* 
cose  the  conscience  before  God  and  terrify  it;  whereas. the  other  two 
apecies  of  law,  that  treat,  so  to  speak,  of  civil  afiirs  and  ceremoniesi 
do  not  so.  Therefore,  we  say,  that  even  the  ten  commandmeBts  have 
no  right  to  accase*  nor  to  alarm  the  conscience,  wherein  Christ  reigns 
by  lus  grace ;  since  Christ  hath  aboliriied  this  right  of  the  law,  when  he 
became  an  anathema  ior  as*"* 

In  the  writings  of  Melancthon  reigns»  in  a  no  less  striking  degree, 
the  same  onenuded  viewt  which  can  neither  satisfy  human  reason,-— 
desirous  in  everything  of  unity  of  principle,-^nor  meet  in  all  respects 
the  practical  wants  of  man.  Melancthon,  at  times,  defines  very  well 
the  true  notions  of  Christian  freedom*  For  instance,  when  he  aaya 
(what  undoubtedly  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,)  that  we  are  released 
from  the  obligation  of  observing  the  ritual  law  of  Moses,  and  when  he 
adds»  that  the  believer^  being  inwardly  and  freely  moved  by  the  Divine 
Spirit*  practises  the  moral  law,  and  would  fulfil  it,  when  even  it  did  not  ^:<^tf^  J^ 
nmke  any  outward  claims,  the  Reformer  here  excellently  describes 
Christian  freedom  as  a  voluntary  obedience  to  God.  and  consequently 
as  a  release  from  the  fetters,  wherein  evil  held  men  enchained.  But 
immediately,  again,  he  falls  back  into  pure  Lutheran  definitions^  by 
distinguishing,  in  the  Christian  liberty  just  described,  two  thihgs.  The 
first  is,  that,  by  reason  of  this  freedom,  the  Decabgue  condemns  not 
believers,  even  though  they  be  sinners ;  the  second  is,  that  they  fulfil 
the  moral  law  of  themselves.  Lastly,  he  e3q>resses  himself  briefly  and 
clearly  to  this  effect — ^  The  law  is  abrogated,  not  that  it  should  not  be 
fulfilled,  but  that  it  may  be  fulfilled*  and  may  not  condemn,  even  when 
it  is  not  fulfilled."t    Here  a  multitude  of  questions  press  themselves 

*  Luther,  Comment  on  Ep.  to  Galat.  loc.  cit.  p.  257,  b  ;  258,  b.  Compere  hie 
iiistraction  how  the  booka  of  Moeee  ere  to  be  read.  Part.  ▼.  cd.  Wittenberg,  p.  1,  b. 
**  The  lawngnifiee  and  demands  of  ns,  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  not  to  do, 
«nd  how  we  are  to  be  in  reipect  to  God;  it  i«  exdoriTely  directed  to  oar  conduct, 
and  couBstB  in  demands ;  for  God  ipeaksthn>a|rh  the  law,— do  this,  do  not  this,  this 
I  win  require  of  th'ee.  But  the  gospel  pnaeheth  not  what  wo  are  to  do,  and  not  do ; 
requires  nothing  of  us,  but  turns  round,  doth  the  revene,  and  saith  not,  do  this,  do 
that,  but  bids  us  only  hold  out  our  laps,  and  saith,  dear  man,  this  hath  God  done 
lor  thee,~He  hath  sent  his  Son  mto  the  flesh  for  thee,  He  hath  let  Um  be  dain  for 
thy  sake,  and  hath  redeemed  thee  from  sin,  death,  the  devil,  and  hell :  this  believe 
«ndhold,  and  then  thou  ait  saved.** 

t  Melancthon  (in  his  Loci  Theolog.  p.  127)  says  very  well  of  Christian  freedom : 
**  Postremo  libertas  est  Christianismus,  quia  qui  ipiritum  Dei  non  habent,  legem  fa> 
cere  neutiquampoesunt,flntque  maledictionum  legis  rei.    Qui  Spiritu  Christi  rsno.      j/ 
vati  sunt,  ii  jam  sua  sponte,  etiam  non  prseunte  lege,  femntur  ad  ea,  quslez  jube.       / 
Ut.    Voluntas  Dei  kx  est    Nee  ahnd  l^pizitos  Saactus  est,  nisi  veii  Dei  voluntas 
17 
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on  our  conaideratioii.  For  instance*  if  ihiR  essence  of  freedom  consisto 
in  the  fact,  that  it  can  fulfil,  and  really  doth  fulfil,  the  law,  how  can 
thoae,  who  fulfil  it  not,  be  numbered  among  the  free  1  How  can  one 
and  the  same  freedom  knre  inconstancy  to  such  a  degree,  that  here  it 
prores  itself  obedient,  there  disobedient,  and  is  only  uniform  in  one 
thing,  that  in  either  case  it  doth  not  condemn.  We  may  ask  further, 
whether  the  strange  freedom  of  those,  who  are  free  with  respect  to  con* 
demnation,  but  are  not  free  from  evil  and  disobedience,  extends  to  erery 
point  of  the  Decalogue  ?  Whether,  in  general,  a  limit  cam  be  traced, 
down  to  which  freedom  from  condemnation  can  render  innoxious  the 
servitude  to  evil  cb^existing  with  it  ?  We  content  ouiselves  with  pre 
posing  these  questions,  and  shall  now  proceed  in  our  inquiry. 

Strobel  announced  to  the  learned  world,  as  a  great  novelty,  that 
already,  in  the  year  1524  (thus  seven  years  after  the  conmieneement 
of  the  great  revolution  in  the  Church,)  Melancthon  caUed  the  Gospel 
a  preackk^  of  penance  :^  for,  before  that  literary  discovery,  it  was 
believedf  that  he  had  only  much  later  risen  to  this  idea  ?  What  astonish^ 
ment  do  we  feel,  when  we  reflect  on  the  notion  which  he  attaches  to  the 
new  vimfication  of  the  Christian  by  the  gospel !  He  constantly  takes 
vivificaiio  as  the  opposite  to  mortificaiio ;  and  as  by  the  latter  he  under^ 
stands  only  the  mortal  terrors*  at  the  vengeance  which  the  kw  an* 
nounces  to  all  its  transgressors ;  so  to  his  mind  the  former  signifies 
merely  the  resuscitation,  the  recovery  from  these  terrors,  brought  about 
by  the  tidings,  that  in  Christ  sins  are  remitted.f    The  inward  resusci* 

et  agitato.  Qnare  nbi  Spirhu  I>Bt,  qui  viva  voluntPi  Dei  ett,  regenerati  BunMa,  jan* 
id  ipwiin  Tolumiis  fponle,  quod  exigebat  les.*'  P.  130^  we  read  as  follow* :  "*  Habev 
qaatcnuf  a  Deealogo  liber!  vumas,  primum,  quod  tametsi  peecatores^  damuarc  non 
pomt  eoi,  qui  in  Chriato  sunt.  Deinde,  quod,  qui  sunt  in  Christo,  spiritu  irahuntur 
ad  Ug€m  faeiendam,  et  apiritn  faeinnt,  anmnt,  timent  Dteum,**  etc.  P.  131.  •*  Er- 
go  abrogaU  les  eeC,  non  ut  nefiat,  led  ut,  et  non  facta,  non  danmet  et  fieri  posnt*'^ 
Here  one  aasertion  eyidently  dertroys  the  other.  Hence,  aa  aUted  above  in  the  text, 
it  IB  taught  by  Melancthon  in  hia  Apology,  that  we  cannot  fulfil  the  law, 

*  Strobe),  Liitemry  Hiatory  of  Melancthon,  loc.  theol.  p.  240. 

+  Lotheralao,  Db  Captiv.  Babyl.  ecdea.  Opp  torn.  ii.  fol.  287,  and  inaereral  otfier 
plaeas,  attaches  the  aame  idea  to  nomtat  oif<a.  But  Melancthon  ia  clearer,  in  loe. 
theol.  p.  147.  '*  Qui  rectiavinM  aenflefunt,  ita  jodicarant :  Joannia  Baptinnum  caae 
viviftsatiooia.  quod  c>addita  ait  giatix  promiaaio  aeu  con  donatio  peccatomm.**  When 
Melancthon  attempte  to  give  any  definition  of  the  Groapel,  he  ia  uaually  aa  one.sided 
aa  Luther.  **  Novufii  Teatamentum  non  ^iud  cat,  niai  bonoram  omnium  proniflsio 
citva  legem*  nullo  juatitiarum  noetramm  reapecto.  Veftere  Teatamento  promittcban. 
tur  bona,  aed  aitnul  ezigebatur  a  populo  Icgie  inpletio ;  noyo  promittuntur  bona  citra 
legis  conditionem,  cmn  nihil  a  nobia  Tieiaaim  ezigatur.  Atque  hie  videa,  que  ait  am- 
pKtudo  grati^i  qnn  ait  miaericordin  divinas  prodigaUtaa."  Locr.  tbeolog.  p.  136. 
sach  Mat  page  140,  are  tne  BariUet,  anddonol  agna  with  tha  nat 
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taHoD  from  the  death  of  sin,  the  immediate  communication  of  a  new, 
higher,  vital  energy,  which  annihilates  the  earlier  weakness,  trans* 
forming  it  into  a  victorious,  all-conquering  power  over  flesh,  Melanc* 
thon  was  unable  to  understand  (as  the  Church  had  always  done)  by  the 
word  vmficatio.  Even  Calvin  took  scandal  at  this  opinion  of  Melane- 
thon's  ;  at  least,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  his  counter  statements 
can  be  applicable,  except  to  his  Wittenberg  friend.*  Even  in  the 
Apology  composed  by  Melancthon  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the 
new  resuscitation,  nay,  even  the  expression,  '*  regeneration,"  are  re« 
ferred  to  this  solace  alone,f  as  is  remarked  by  the   Formulary  of 

Concord.^ 

No  one  can  call  to  mind,  that,  in  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Luther- 
ans, the  believing  sinner,  when  disquieted  on  account  of  his  moral 
conduct,  is  ever  consoled  by  the  encouraging  words  :  ^  thou  canst  do 
all  in  Him,  who  strengtheneth  thee  :  not  thou,  but  Christ  with  thee." 
Not  to  Christ,  the  strengthener  and  the  sancttfiert  do  they  refer  him, 
but  exclusively  to  Christ,  the  forgiver  of  sins.  This  solace  they  really 
impart  in  almost  countless  passages— on  this  they  constantly  insist.  To 
make  moral  indolence  attentive  to  itself,  would  have  appeared  to  them 
a  reprehensible  transmutation  of  the  gospel  into  the  law.§  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  man,  that  they  could  not  urge  to  moral  exertion,  be- 
^use  such  an  act  would  have  overthrown  their  leading  doctrine,  that, 
in  the  production  of  all  good,  man  is  utterly  passive.  Most  striking  in 
thb  respect  is  the  decision,  which  the  Formulary  of  Concord  pronounced 
in  the  Antinomian  controversies,  which  in  themselves  presuppose  a 
most  strange  aberration  of  the  human  mind.     It  is  there  especially  en« 


*  Calvin,  Imtit.  1.  iu.  c,  3,  §  4,  foL  310.  •*  VivifieatranBm  iatflrpntaiitiir 
tionem,  qu»  ez  fide  naacitur :  ubi  flciUoet  homo,  peoeati  cansoieutia  pRwtntiw,  ae 
Dd  dmore  palsua,  postea  in  Dei  bonitatem,  in  miaericordiam,  gratiam,  lahitem,  qum 
est  per  Christum,  reapiciena,  ieee  eri^t,  respirat,  animam  colligit,  et  velnl  e  morie  in 

vitam  redit mm  oMnilior,  quum  potim  mxnete  frieque  vwendi  Hudhnn  tigmfiet^ 

^Md  oritur  txrenageentid:  quasidiceretwrhominemtihimuri^uilhovitreineipiat,**       jr/ 

t  Apolog.  iv.  (  21,  p.  73.     **  Co^a  rureua  debent  coneq>ere  conaolationem.    Id  fit,    W  / 
m  credent  promiaaioDi  Chriati,  quod  propter  eum  habeamoa  remiaaionem  peeeatorum.      ' 
H0C  fidea,  in  illia  pavoribiia  ezigena  et  eonaolana,  ai^ipit  remiaaionem  peoeatormn« 
jostificat  et  vivificat.    Nam  ilia  oooaolatio  eat  nova  et  qtiritoalia.**    On  nfaneratiaa* 
wse  i  36,  p.  76. 

X  Solid.  Dedar.  iii.  do  fid«  joatit  i  13,  p.  656. 

(  On  thia  ever-recurring  conaolation,  aee  Apology  iv.  $  11,  p.  68;  $  13»  p.  69 ; 
(  14,  p.  70 ;  4  19, p.  73  and  73;  ^  20,  p.  7?;  $31,  p.  73;  $26,  pw  76;  $  37,  p.  77; 
^30,  p.  78;  $38,  p.  81;  $40,  p.  83;  $45,  p.  87;  $  48,  p.  SM),  and  ao  on.  In  thn 
Foonulaij  of  Conoord  there  ocoun  aa  repeated  mention  of  thia  aolaoe,  aa  in  thn 
Apology. 
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joined,  that  the  gospel  should  not  he  mixed  up  mth  the  law ;  for  otherwise 
the  merits  of  Christ  would  be  abridged,  and  troubled  consciences  be 
robbed  of  their  sweetest  solace.*  Accordingly,  it  is  there  said,  that  in 
a  wider  sense,  undoubtedly*  the  gospel  is  the  preaching  of  penance,  as 
well  as  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  but  in  its  most  proper  sense  it  is  only 
the  latter—- onZjf  the  announcement  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.f 
If  to  one,  who  recalls  to  mind  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  i.  15-18,  this 
q>po6ition  must  appear  singular  enough,  so  the  fact  is  still  more  remark* 
able,  that,  under  the  grace  to  be  announced,  absolution  from  sin  is 
alone  understood ;  and  the  truly  sanctifying  grace  is  passed  over  in 
utter  silence.  In  one  passage*  indeed,  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  vaguely  mentioned ;  j:  but  should  any  one  wish  to  refer  this  to 
the  truly  purifying,  and  effectually  sanctifying  Spirit,  he  would  most 
certainly  err ;  for  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  is,  in  this  formulary,  ex- 
pressly confined  to  consolation ;  on  which  account,  He  is  termed  the 
Paraclete ;  and  his  office  to  convince  the  world  of  sin  (arguere  de  pec* 
caio)  is  represented  as  one,  not  peculiar,  but  foreign  to  Him,  under  the 
new  covenant.^  If  it  be  said,  however,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  in 
other  parts  the  sanctifying  spirit  of  Christ  is  spoken  of,  let  no  one  rest 
satisfied  therewith :  for  the  article,  which   undertakes  to  treat  of  the 


*  Solid.  Declar.  v.  de  lege  et  Evang.  §  1,  p.  676.  **  Cavendum  eat  ne  hec  duo 
doctrinaram  genera  inter  se  commiBceantur,  aut  Evangelion  in  legem  transformetor. 
Ea  qnippe  ratione  meritum  Christi  obecnraretar,  et  conacientiia  perturbatta  dnlciaii. 
ma  eousolatto  (qoam  in  Evangelio  Christi,  lincere  predicato,  habent,  qui  etiam  ae- 
m  in  giaTimmia  tentationibaB  adrenua  legia  terrores  soatentant)  pramu  eiiperetnr." 

t  L.  c.  $  4,  p.  678.  It  ia  said  of  the  Goapel  in  a  wider  aenae ;  "  E^  concio  de 
posnitentia  et  remiaiione  peccatorom.**  {  5,  p.  678.  **  Deinde  vocahnlem  Evangelii 
in  ali4  et  qoidem  propriiniiiia  wak  aignificatione  uaiupatar :  et  tarn  non  ooncionem  de 
ponitentia,  aed  tantum  pnadicatioinem  de  dementia  Dei  oomplectitiir.'*  Compare 
§  15,  p.  681  and  683:  (  16,  p.  682.  **  Qoidquid  enim  pavidas  mentea  cenaolatnr, 
qoidquid  iavorem  et  gratiam  Dei  transgreaBoribaa  legia  offert,  hoc  propria  eat,  et  recte 
dioitur  Evangelion,  hoc  eat  IsBtianmum  nnntium.  Gratia  (ia  only)  remiasio  peccato. 
mm.*'  Apolog.  iv.  ^  13,  p.  69.  **  Evangelimn,  quod  eat  propria  promiario  remis* 
liQiiiB  peccatoram." 

t  Solid.  Declar*  v.  de  lege  et  Evang.  ( 17,  p»  683.  **  Lex  miniaterinm  eat,  qood 
per  literam  oocidit  et  damnati^em  dennntiat :  Evangelium  anlem  eat  potentia  Dei 
ad  aalutem  onmi  credeuti,  et  hoc  miniaterium  joatitiam  nobia  offert  et  Spiritum  6ane« 
tmn  donat.** 

§  L.  c.  ^  8,  p.  679.  "  Manifeatum  eat,  Spiritus  Saneti  officium  ene,  nan  tantmn 
eenaolari,  verum  etiam  (miniaterio  legia)  aigoeie  mondwn  de  peecato  (Job.  xvi*  8 :) 
et  ita  etiam  in  Novo  Teatamento  facere  opus  eZtntttm,  qaod  eit  arguere :  ut  poatea 
fttfiat  opoa  proprinm,  quod  eat  conaolari  et  gratiam  Dei  pradicare.  Hanc  enim  ob 
eanaam  nobia  Chriatna  proeiboa  ania  et  aanctiaaimo  merito  emidem  nobia  a  Pfttre  fan* 
pelnTit  et  miati  mide  et  Paracletua  aea  conaolator  dicitur.** 
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fiignification  of  the  goepeli  is  certainly  the  place  where  such  a  subject 
must  be  handled  in  all  its  bearings* 

What  gross  misconceptions,  what  profound  eirorst  do  we  encounter 
here !  A  feeling  of  infinite  pain  seizes  on  the  Christian  observer,  at 
witnessing  such  doctrines— at  witnessing  such  fierce  divisions  in  one 
and  the  same  revelation  I  And  most  painful  is  the  experience  he 
makesi  that  not  even  one  man  felt  the  necessity  of  seeing  those  di- 
visions  composed !  The  controversies,  indeed,  which,  upon  this  mat- 
ter, were  carried  on  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  indicate  a  sense  of  un* 
easinesss,  prevailing  among  many  of  its  members — an  obscure  per- 
ception, that  some  prodigious  mistakes  had  been  committed ;  but  to 
reconcile  effectually  those  feuds,  was  a  thing  which  occurred  to  no  man. 
This  inward  disquiet  it  was  which  drove  Agricola  of  Eisleben  into 
thorough  Antinomianism  :  a  hidden  impulse,  unknown  to  himself, 
urged  him  to  escape  from  this  turmoil  of  contradictions,  to  pour  out 
his  insane  blasphemies  against  Moses,  to  demand  that  no  further  use 
should  be  made  of  the  law,  to  require  that,  for  the  future,  grace  only 
should  be  preached  up  in  the  Christian  churches,  and  in  this  way  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  and  to  rush  into  the  wildest  extremes*  Li  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  the  Formulary  of  Concord  has  restored  no  inward  and 
essential  harmony ;  and  without  entirely  giving  up  the  Lutheran  point 
of  view,  it  was  out  of  its  power  so  to  do* 

The  life  of  the  Saviour  constitutes,  in  every  relation,  an  organic 
unity ;  and  everything  in  him,  his  sufferings,  and  his  works,  hb  doc- 
trines, his  conduct,  his  death  on  the  cross,  were  in  a  like  degree  cal- 
culated for  our  redemption.  It  is  thf  merits  of  the  entire,  undivided 
God-man,  the  Son  of  God,  whereby  we  are  won  again  to  God.  His 
three  ofBces,  the  prophetic,  the  high-priestly,  the  royal,  are  alike  ne- 
cessary ;  take  one  away,  and  the  remaining  immediately  appear  as  un- 
intelligible, as  devoid  of  consistency.  Thus,  by  the  advent  of  the  Son 
of  God  into  the  world,  there  were  proffered  to  men,  not  by  accident,  but 
by  necessity^  at  once,  the  highest  degree  of  religious  and  ethical  know- 
ledge ;  the  ideal  of  a  life  agreeable  to  God  ;  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a 
sanctifying  power :  and,  as  in  the  one  life  of  the  Saviour  we  find  all 
these  united,  so  they  must,  in  like  manner,  be  adopted  by  us* 

It  is  undeniable,  and  no  arts  can  long  conceal  the  fact,  that  Christ 
proposed,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  to  his  followers,  the  highest 
ethical  ideal,  corresponding  to  the  new  theoretical  religious  knowledge, 
and  further  developing  the  Old  Testament  precepts.  It  is  likewise 
equally  certain,  that  in  his  name  are  announced  to  all,  who  believe  in 
him,  grace  and  forgiveness  of  sins ;  that  is  to  say,  pardon  for  every 
moral  transgression*    These  are  two  phenomena,  which,  as  they  stand 
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in  direct  opposition  one  to  the  other,  require,  in  conseqaence,  some 
third  principle  which  may  mediate  their  union.  This  third  conciliating 
principle,  as  it  is  to  unite  the  two,  must  be  kin  alike  to  law  and  to 
grace,  to  the  rigid  exaction  and  to  the  merciful  remission.  This  is  the 
sanctifying  power  which  emanates  from  the  living  union  with  Christ ; 
the  gratuitous  grace  of  holy  love,  which,  in  justification,  He  pours  out 
upon  His  followers.  In  this  grace  all  law  is  abolished,  because  no  out- 
ward claim  is  enforced ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  law  is  confirmed^ 
because  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  :  in  love,  law  and  grace  are 
become  one.  This  ib  the  deep  sense  of  the  Catholic  dogma  of  justifica- 
tion, according  to  which,  forgiveness  of  sins  and  sanctification  are  one 
and  the  same ;  according  to  which,  justification  consists  in  the  reign 
of  love  in  the  soul.  Hence  the  maxim  which  the  ancient  Church, 
after  St.  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  25,)  so  frequently  repeated,  that*  on  entering 
into  communion  with  Christ,  the  sins,  committed  before  that  eventt 
were  forgiven,  but  not  future  sins ;  implying  that  now  Christ  would 
fulfil  the  law  in  us,  and  we  ift  him.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  therefore, 
controversies  could  never  be  prolonged  as  to  the  relation  between  law 
and  grace,  because,  by  its  doctrine  of  justification,  such  an  opposition 
was  essentially  and  eternally  precluded  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Reformers  misapprehended  the  essence  of  love  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
instead  of  recognizing  in  it  whatever  was  most  spiriiual,  most  vital^ 
most  resuscitating,  and  thereby,  in  consequence,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  they  looked  on  it  as  merely  the  law  itself.  Instead  of  raising 
themselves  to  the  heights  of  Catholicism,  and  thence 'beholding  how  in 
love  the  entire  undivided  Chris^becometh  living  within  us,  and  the 
moral  teacher  and  forgiver  of  sins  is  alike  glorified,  they  urged  it  as 
matter  of  reproach  against  the  Catholic  Church,  that  it  buried  Christy 
because,  in  their  one-sided  view,  they  regarded  the  Mediator  only  in 
his  capacity  of  Pardoner.* 


(  zxv.  — ^The  calminating  point  of  inquiry.— Lather  maintaixif  an  inward  and  otcii. 
tial  oppontion  between  religion  and  morality,  and  asfigns  to  the  former  an  eternal, 
to  the  latter  a  mere  temporal,  valae. 

This  so  decided  and  unreconciled  opposition  between  gospel  and  law 


*  Apolog.  IT.  de  jostific.  i  33.  p.  75.  **  Itaqoe,  qai  negant  fidem  (aolam)  jutifi. 
care,  nihil  niri  legem,  abolito  Evangelio  et  abolito  Christo,  docent.*'  i  96,  p.  77 : 
'Adversarii  Christom  ita  iatelligunt  mediatorem  et  propitiatorem,  quia  meracrithao 
bitum  dilectionis..*...Annon  est  hoe  profsue  ecpelire  Christum,  et  totam  fidei  doe<* 
triaam  tollere." 
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leads  to  a  total  degradation  of  the  latter ;  so  that  all  differences  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  the  article  of  justification,  may 
shortly  be  reduced  to  thb  ;  namely,  that  the  Catholic  Church  considers 
religion  and  morality  as  inwardly  one  and  the  same,  and  both  equally 
eternal ;  while  the  Protestant  Church  represents  the  two  as  essentially  dis- 
tinct, the  former  having  an  eternal,  the  latter  a  temporal,  value.  Luther, 
in  numberless  passages  of  his  writings,  insists  on  keeping  both  princi- 
ples, the  religious  and  the  ethical,  as  far  apart,  nay,  further  apart,  than 
heaven  and  earth  ;  on  separating  them,  like  day  and  night,  like  sun- 
shine and  darkness.  He  teaches,  that  we  are  not  to  let  the  moral  law 
by  any  means  intrude  on  the  conscience ;  that,  in  considering  our  re- 
lations to  God,  we  are  not  to  look  to  our  personal  bearing  to  that  law, 
and  that,  in  general*  we  are  to  attend  to  it  only  in  the  conduct  of  our 
every-day  earthly  existence.  When  the  question  recurred  to  him, 
wherefore,  then,  was  the  moral  law  given,  he  could  make  no  other  re» 
ply,  than  ''  that  it  was  given  for  the  sake  of  civil  order  ;"  or,  that  it  had 
so  pleased  God  to  establish  such  an  ordinance,  the  observance  whereof, 
as  might  be  said  of  any  mere  legal  institu^tion,  afforded  Him  pleasure* 
The  maintenance  of  the  moral  law,  accordingly,  he  would  leave  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  not  by  any  means  include  among  real  re- 
ligious concerns.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  hear  Luther's  own  words, 
who^  if  anywhere,  is  in  this  matter  his  own  best  interpreter.  He  says, 
^  we  must  thus  carefully  distinguish  between  both,  placing  the  gospel 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  above,  and  the  law  on  the  earth  below,  call- 
ing and  holding  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel  a  heavenly  and  godly 
righteousness,  and  that  of  the  law  a  human  and  earthly  one.  And  thou 
must  separate  and  distinguish  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel  as  pecu- 
liarly and  carefully  from  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  as  our  Lord  God 
hath  separated  and  divided  the  heavens  from  the  earth,  light  from  dark- 
ness, and  day  from  night  So  is  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel  light 
«nd  day ;  the  righteousness  of  the  law  darkness  and  night ;  aisd  would 
to  €rod  we  could  divide  them  still  further  one  from  the  other. 

**  Therefore,  as  often  as  we  have  to  treat  of,  and  to  deal  with,  faith* 
with  heavenly  righteousness*  with  conscience,  dec.  dec,  let  us  cut  off  the 
law,  and  let  it  be  confined  to  this  lower  world.  But  if  the  question  be 
abont  works,  then  let  us  enkindle  the  light  which  belongeth  to  works  of 
legal  justice,  and  to  the  night.  Thus  will  the  dear  sun,  and  the  clear 
light  of  the  Gospel  and  of  grace,  shine  and  illumine  by  day,  the  light  of 
the  law  shine  and  illumine  by  night.  And  so  these  two  things  must 
ever  be  separated  one  from  the  other,  in  our  minds  and  our  hearts,  that 
the  conscience,  when  it  feels  its  sins  and  ls  terrified,  may  say  to  itself* 
now  thou  art  on  the  earth ;  therefore  let  the  lazy  ass  there  work,  and 
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serve,  and  ever  carry  the  burden  imposed  upon  it.  Tliat  is  to  say,  let 
the  body,  with  its  members,  be  ever  subjected  to  the  law.  But  when 
thou  mouDtest  up  to  heaven,  leave  the  ass  with  its  burden  upon  the 
earth.  For  the  conscience  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  works, 
and  earthly  righteousness.  So  the  ass  remains  in  the  valley,  but  the 
conscience  ascends  with  Isaac  up  the  mountain,^  and  knows  nothing 
either  of  the  law,  or  of  works,  but  seeks  and  looks  only  for  the  forgive* 
ness  of  sins,  and  the  pure  righteousness  which  is'proffi^ied  and  imparted 
to  us  in  Christ. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  in  civil  government  we  must  most  rigidly  exact, 
and  observe  obedience  to  the  law ;  and,  in  that  department,  we  must 
know  nothing,  either  of  gospel,  or  conscience,  or  grace,  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  of  heavenly  righteousness,  or  even  of  Christ  himself;  but 
we  must  know  only  how  to  speak  of  Moses,  the  law,  and  works.  Thus 
both  things,  to  wit,  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  severed  as  far  as 
[XMsible  one  from  the  other,  and  each  is  to  remain  in  the  separate  place 
to  which  it  appertains.  The  law  is  to  remain  out  of  heaven,  that  is  to  say, 
out  of  the  heart  and  the  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel  is  to  remain  out  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the 
body  and  its  members.  On  this  account,  when  law  and  sin  shall  come 
into  heaven, — that  is  to  say,  into  the  conscience, — we  must  immedi- 
ately drive  them  out ;  for  the  conscience  must  at  no  time  know  of  law 
or  sin,  but  of  Christ  only.  And  again,  when  grace  and  freedom  come 
into  the  world,^-that  is  to  say,  into  the  body, — ^we  must  say  to  them  : 
*  hearken,  it  beeometh  not  ye  to  walk  and  dwell  in  the  hog-sty  and  on 
the  dung-heaps  of  this  earthly  life,  but  upwards  to  heaven  ye  should  as- 
cend.*'*• 

Luther  cannot  often  enough  recur  to  the  idea  of  the  internal  and 
essential  difference  of  the  religious  from  the  ethical  principle,  as  in  the 
case  of  such  an  excellent  discovery  was  to  be  expected.  Elsewhere  he 
says,  ^  Because  it  is  so  hazardous  and  dangerous  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  law,  and  it  may  easily  occur  that  herein  we  sustain  a  perilous 
and  grievous  fall,  as  if  we  were  to  be  precipitated  from  heaven  info  the 
very  abyss  of  hell ;  it  is  very  necessary  that  every  Christian  should 
learn  to  separate  the  two  things,  most  carefully,  one  from  the  other. 
Thus,  he  can  let  the  law  rule  and  govern  his  body  and  its  members^ 
but  not  his  conscience.  For  the  same  bride  and  queen  must  remain 
unspotted  and  unpolluted  by  the  law,  and  be  preserved  in  all  her  in- 
tegrity and  purity  for  her  only  one  and  proper  bridegroom — Christ. 
As  St.  Paul  saith,  in  another  place,  I  have  entrusted  ye  to  a  man,  that 
I  may  bring  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ. 

*  Ckmunent.  on  Ep.  to  Galat.  loe.  eit  p.  63. 
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**  Therefore  must  the  conscience  have  its  bridal  bed,  not  in  a  deep  teI. 
ley,  but  on  a  high  mountain,  where  Christ  holds  sway  and  jurisdiction ; 
who  neither  terrifies  nor  tortures  poor  sinners,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
consoles  them,  forgives  sins,  and  saves  them."* 

Luther's  reply  to  the  question,  **  what  need  is  there  then  of  the  moral 
law  ?"  is  recorded  in  the  following  passage  : — **  Why  do  men  keep  the 
law,  if  it  do  not  justify  1  They  who  are  just  observe  it,  not  because 
they  are  thereby  justified  before  God  (for  through  faith  only  doth  this 
occur,)  hut  for  the  sakeofcwU  arder^  and  because  they  know  that  such 
obedience  is  well-pleasing  and  agreeable  to  God,  and  a  good  example 
and  pattern  for  improvement  to  others,  in  order  that  they  may  believe  in 
the  gospel."  (Let  the  reader  remember  Zwingle's  views  on  the  same 
sabject,  c.  i.  §  iv.) 

Had  Luther  felt,  in  a  higher  d^ree  than  we  can  discover  in  him,  the 
want  of  a  more  general  completion  and  more  consistent  development  of 
his  views,  he  would  most  certainly  have  embraced  the  opinion  of  a 
merely  righteous  Demiurgos,  as  asserted  by  the  Gnostics ;  laid  claim 
to  their  heretical  antinomianism  in  behalf  of  the  Pneumatici ;  and,  like 
Marcion,  have  separated  the  Old  from  the  New  Testament. 

Marcion,  too,  was  unable  to  reconcile  law  and  grace,  the  all-good, 
merciful  God,  with  the  God  who  imposes  moral  precepts  and  who 
chastises ;  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  hold  the  legislative  God  of  the 
old  covenant  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  God  of  the  new.  This 
opinion,  absurd  as  it  is  in  itself,  possessed,  however,  a  certain  consist- 
ency, as  did  also  the  assertion  of  the  Valentinians,  that  they  were 
exempt  from  the  law,  but  that  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be 
saved  only  by  its  observance ;  for  they  entertained  the  opinion  that 
they  were  substantially  different  from  the  latter ;  that  they  were  Pneu- 
matici, and  the  Catholics  Psychici, — beings  belonging  to  an  inferior 
grade  of  existence.  But  in  Luther  we  discover  no  cohesion  nor  con- 
nexion of  ideas ;  and  his  point  of  view  is  in  itself  utterly  unt^able* 
To  the  moral  law  he  assigned  the  destination  of  terrifying  the  con- 
science ;  and  yet  the  law  and  the  conscience  are  to  stand  in  no  inward 
relation,  one  to  the  other ;  an  association  of  ideas,  which  is  utterly 
inconceivable !  By  holding  up  the  moral  law,  the  sinner  is  to  be  ter- 
rified into  the  conviction,  that  for  having  violated  it  he  has  deserved  the 
eternal  torments  of  hell ;  and  yet  it  is  to  possess  a  mere  temporal  worth, 
and  be  destined  for  merely  tratuitory  relation !  How  then  are  we  to 
understand  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  especially  his  atonement  ?    Did 


t  Log.  eit  p.  64.    Ck>mpare  p.  79, 166,  179. 
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not  the  latter  take  place,  in  order  to  deliver  ns  from  the  etertud  punish- 
ment that  bad  been  affixed  to  the  transgression  of  the  moral  law  ?  But 
how^  we  must  repeat  it,  can  the  violation  of  a  finite  law,  merely  adapted 
for  this  period  of  earthly  existence,  entail  an  eternal  chastisement  ? 
Was  it  for  the  fulfilment  of  so  miserable  an  end  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  to  become  incarnate  ?  It  might,  at  least,  have  occurred  to  Luther's 
mind,  that,  if  in  the  unconverted  the  consciousness  of  violating  the  law 
were  accompanied  with  such  deep  sorrow,  and  produced  such  terrors  of 
conscience,  he  ought  not  to  expel  it  from  the  conscience  of  the  con- 
verted. It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would,  at  least,  be  sensible 
that  the  law  would  lose  all  its  efficacy  on  the  unbelieving,  if,  in  rehi- 
tion  to  the  regenerated,  he  represented  it  as  so  paltry  I  The  law,  then, 
is  to  lead  to  Christ  I  Strange  conceit  I  If  the  law  stand  in  no  essential, 
intimate  relation  to  Christ,  how  can  it  conduct  to  him?  How  can  that, 
which  abideth  not  in  him,  and  hath  not  root  in  him,  smooth  the  way 
to  him  ?  For  so  Luther  teaches,  when  the  law  hath  brought  the  sinner 
to  Christ,  it  must  be  again  banished  from  the  interior  of  man — ^his 
conscience  and  his  heart— and  be  confined  to  his  body !  What  doth 
not  belong  essentially  and  eternally  to  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  can  at 
no  period  of  time,  and  in  no  state  of  existence,  very  strongly  affect  it. 
If  thus  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  is  to  be  moved  by  the  law,  and  in 
order  to  rid  himself  of  his  own  anguish  he  is  to  embrace  the  forgiver 
of  sins,  then,  surely,  in  the  m&njusHfied  in  Christ,  the  law  is  not  to  hm 
limited  to  this  earthly  and  transitory  existence.  Therefore  hath  Christ 
not  abolished,  but  fulfilled,  the  law,  which  was  to  conduct  to  him! 
Rightly  hath  it  been  represented  as  Israel's  distracting  grief,  that  h^ 
God  abode  without  her,  far  removed  from  her,  and  thundering  forth 
terror  and  despair.  But,  of  the  same  ttme,  and  in  most  intimate  con^ 
nexion  with  this  state  of  things,  the  law  of  Israel  was  likewise  only  ex- 
traneous, and  widely  remote  from  her,  and  therefore  menacing  on 
stony'taUets,  and  not  inscribed  on  the  living  heart ;  for  the  law  is  God's 
declared  will ;  and  thus  alienation  from  God  involved  also  alienation 
from  his  law.  By  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world,  and 
his  reception  into  our  souls,  this  disunion  between  God  and  man  termi- 
nated : — ^in  Christ  both  are  reconciled,  and  are  become  one.  Shall 
then  the  law,  which  had  been  extraneous,  not  penetrate  also  into  the 
interior  of  man,  and  there  become  hving,  and,  consequently,  be  fulfilled  7 
Tea^  by  reconciliation  with  God  we  are  reconciled,  and  become  one 
with  His  law  also.  By  the  living  reception  of  God  into  our  hearts^ 
through  the  means  of  faith,  we  likewise,  and  necessarily,  receive  His 
law  ;  for  the  latter  is  God's  eternal  will,  and  one  with  Him  ;  so  that, 
where  God  is,  there  also  is  Ills  kw. 
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Religiousness  and  virtue!  how  intimately,  how  vitallji  are  they 
united  !  And  in  the  same  degree,  therefore,  religion  and  morality—^ 
faith  and  the  law  !  Contemplate  the  immoral  man — see  how  fading, 
how  drooping,  too,  is  all  religious  life  within  him,  how  utterly  incapa* 
ble  it  is  of  putting  forth  blossoms !  How  the  clear,  pure  knowledge 
of  divine  things  is  obscured  within  him !  Contemplate  the  history  of 
nations,  and  ye  will  learn  how  every  immorality  and  unbelief,  or  mis- 
belief, have  gone  hand  in  hand  !  This  truth  the  progress  of  heathenism 
has  inscribed  in  frightful  characters  in  the  book  of  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Saviour  would  lay  the  foundation  for  Christian 
piety-«-for  faith  in  himself,  he  commands  us  to  observe  in  life 
what  he  hath  taught !  And  this  was  the  experience  of  all  the  saintSf 
that  the  more  moral  they  became,  the  more  their  piety  increased  ;  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  and  purity  wherewith  the  Divine  law  was 
realized  within  them,  the  deeper  their  religious  knowledge  became] 
Whence  comes  the  fact,  that  a  genuine  piety  evaporates,  when  a  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law  occurs ;  and,  again,  to  the  observance  of  the 
latter  the  former  is  so  easily  annexed  ?  Doth  not  this  point  tncontro- 
▼ertibly  to  an  essential  unity  of  the  two  ?  Oh,  believe  me,  whoso  sees 
himself  forced,  in  order  to  preserve  in  his  heart  and  conscience  a  con- 
fiding faith,  to  banish  thence  the  moral  law,  hath  in  his  heart  and 
conscience  an  erroneous  faith ;  for  the  true  living  faith  not  merely 
agrees  with  the  moral  law — ^it  is  one  with  it.  Again,  too,  whence  the 
fact,  that  the  religious  and  moral  elements  cannot  really  exist  asunder ; 
that  the  one  perpetually  seeks  the  other,  nay,  bears  it  in  its  own  bosom  ? 
From  the  living  sense  and  the  clear  aknowledgment  of  our  dependence 
on  the  all-gracious  and  merciful  God,  humility  and  confidence  first 
spring,  next  the  fulness  of  love,  which  already  includes  obedience  and 
resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  whereby  we  tread  immediately  on 
ethical  ground.  If  the  first  virtues  be  more  religious,  the  last  are  more 
ethical ;  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  absorbed  in  love — their 
living  centre—the  point  wherein  religiousness  and  morality  unite.* 

Now  only  have  we  obtained  a  complete  solution  to  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  that  faith,  in  its  abstract  sense,  alone  saves.  Salvation  the 
Catholic  attaches  only  to  the  undivided  interior  life  of  the  regenerated 
— to  faith  and  love — to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  or  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  religious  and  ethical  principles  :  he  places  both  in  an  equal  rela- 
tion to  a  future  life,  for  both  alike  possess  an  eternal  value.     Luther, 

*  In  modem  timet  Schleiermacher,  Tweiten,  and  Sack,  have  ihown  themselvefl 
to  be  genuine  Proteatanta,  in  severing,  quite  immoderately,  the  ethical  and  the  reli- 
gjiooa  principle  one  from  the  other ;  tbiii,  however,  has  been  done  more  bj  the  two 
Ibtniflrthan  by  the  latter. 
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on  the  other  band,  recognizes  faith  alone  as  the  principle  of  eternal 
felicity,  because  he  ascribes  to  morality  only  an  earthly,  perishable 
worth.  The  above  alleged  argument  of  the  Protestants,  that  works,  on 
account  of  the  partly  sinful  faculty  whence  they  emanate,  have  not  a 
saving  efficacy,  is  in  itself  inadequate  ;  for  from  the  same  motive  they 
should  represent  faith  as  weak  and  defective  ]  and,  consequently,  deny 
it  the  power  of  insuring  salvation.  But  from  the  point  of  view  which 
we  have  now  reached^  we  can  survey  the  whole,  and  all  becomes  per- 
fectly clear  and  luminous.  Hence  it  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Luther, 
and  even  better  than  he  understood  himself,  that  Andrew  Poach— a 
writer  who  took  part  in  the  controversies  raised  by  Major — advanced 
the  proposition,  that  even  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law,  that  is  to 
say,  the  purest  morality,  had  no  claim  to  eternal  happiness.* 

Now  have  we  at  last  succeeded  in  completely  unfolding  the  specula- 
tive idea,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation. We  have  before  observed,  that  the  relation  towards  evil, 
wherein  the  Reformers  placed  the  Almighty,  and  their  ulterior  doctrine, 
that  it  cannot  even  by  Divine  power  be  rooted  out  from  the  regenerated, 
are  based  upon  the  idea  that  evil  necessarily  adheres  to  everything 
finite.  The  same  thought  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  sense  of  sin  cannot  be  effaced  from  all  finite  conscious- 
ness— from  the  consciousness  of  man — it  constantly  accompanies  and 
tortures  man,  because  evil  is  inseparable  from  him,  as  a  limited  being ; 
to  this  he  is  predestined.  But  how  doth  he  obtain  quiet  ?  By  the 
HAing  up  of  the  mind  to  a  higher  point  of  view — to  the  inward  essence 
of  things — to  the  bifinite :  in  the  consciousness  of  God,  in  faith,  evil 
vanishes.  Hence,  moral  freedom  annihikted  was  converted  into  free- 
dom from  the  moral  law,  which  has  relation  merely  to  the  temporal, 
limited,  external  world,  but  h^  no  kind  of  reference  to  that  which  is 
eternal  and  exalted  above  space  and  time.  But,  however,  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  assert,  that  the  Reformers  were  conscious  of  this 
fundamental  principle  of  their  system ;  on  the  contrary,  had  they  un- 
derstood themselves — ^had  they  conceived  whither  their  doctrines  led— 
they  would  have  rejected  them  as  unchristian.  Yet  we  may  also  under* 
stand  wherefore  the  Catholics,  if  they  wished  to  uphold  the  idea  of  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God ;  if  they  wished  to  maintain  human  free- 
dom, insure  the  dignity  of  the  moral  law,  confirm  the  true  notion  of 
sin,  and  the  debt  of  sin,  and  not  suffer  the  doctrine  of  redemption  in 

*  **  Propositio  *  bona  opera  eunt  necenaria  ad  salotem  *  non  potest  conaistere  in 
doctrina  legis,  neqae  lex  nllas  habet  de  etema  vita  promianonea,  etiam  pezfectiwime 
impleta.**  Auctore  Andrea  Poach,  1535.  The  orUiodoz  Lutherani,  indeed,  would 
not  admit  thia  view. 
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Chriot  to  be  converted  into  a  very  foQy,  should,  with  all  their  energy, 
have  opposed  the  Protestant  theory  of  faith  and  justification. 


•Analyni  of  the  dementa  of  trath  and  of  error  in  the  Fhiteatant  doctrine 
of  fiuth,  M  hitherto  itoted. 

If  we  now  take  a  retrospective  view  of  all  that  has  been  advanced, 
and  reduce  all  to  a  short  summary,  it  will  follow  that  in  Protestantism 
the  religious  element  formed  the  more  luminous  side,  and  the  ethical 
the  darker ;  and  this,  of  course,  was  attended  with  the  consequence, 
that  ultimately  the  religious  element  was  regarded  only  with  a  very 
oblique  and  distorted  view* 

The  religious  element  no  one  will  fail  to  notice  in  Protestantism, 
who  only  recalls  to  mind  that  notion  of  Divine  Providence,  which  Lu» 
ther  and  Melancthon  put  forth  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma* 
tion,  but  which  Calvin  defended  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  action 
of  Providence  the  Reformers  by  no  means  made  to  consist  merely  in 
the  guidance  of  all  things  little  and  great,  in  the  wise  and  tender  con- 
duct of  individuals,  as  of  the  whole  human  race.  No ;  according  to 
them,  all  the  phenomena  in  the  world  of  man  are  Crod's  own  work,  and 
liian  is  the  mere  instrument  of  God :  everything  in  the  world's  history 
is  God's  invisible  act,  visibly  realized  by  the  agency  of  man.  Who  can 
here  fail  to  recognize  a  religions  contemplation  of  all  things?  All  is 
referred  to  God— ^od  is  all  in  all. 

The  same  pious  view  of  the  world,  and  the  wcnrld's  history,  extends 
to  the  more  special  circle  of  Christian  doctrines.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  Christian  piety  are,  doubtless,  rigidly  maintained;  but 
only  a  perverse  application  of  them  13  made ;  for  the  same  relation, 
wherein,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Deity  is  represented  to  be  in  respect  to 
man,  is  established  between  Christ  and  the  believer.  The  Redeemer 
is,  in  such  a  way,  all  in  all,  that  he  and  his  spirit  are  alone  efficacious, 
and  faith  and  regeneration  are  exclusively  his  act ;  so  that,  as,  accord* 
ing  to  Luther's  doctrine,  man  disappears  before  God,  so  the  Christian 
likewise  disappears  before  Christ.  The  following  passage  will  furnish 
us  with  the  clearest  insight  into  Luther's  feeUngs  on  this  subject :  **  I 
can  well  remember,"  he  remarks,  ^  that  Dr.  Staupitz,  who  was  provin- 
cial vicar  of  the  Augustinians,  when  the  gospel  first  began  to  be 
preached,  said  to  me,  *  it  affords  me  the  greatest  consolation,  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  is  now  coming  to  light,  gives  all  honour 
and  praise  to  God  alone,  and  nothing  to  men.     Now  it  is  clear  and 
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evident  that  we  can  never  ascribe  too  much  honour,  goodness,  ^^  to 
our  Lord  God.*  So  he  then  consoled  me  f  and  it  is  the  truth,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  takes  from  men  all  honour,  wisdom,  and  justice, 
and  ascribes  them  to  the, one  just  Creator,  who  creates  all  things  out 
of  nothing.  Now  it  is  much  safer  to  ascribe  too  much  to  our  Lord  God ; 
albeit,  however,  we  can  never  too  much  ascribe  to  Him.  Herein  I  do 
not  err  and  sin,  for  I  give  to  both — to  wit,  God  and  man— what  apper« 
taineth  to  each."* 

The  feelings  whereby  Luther  was  guided,  are,  to  judge  from  such  ap* 
pearances,  sound  to  their  inmost  core ;  but  as,  in  feeling,  truth  and 
error  can  lie  enclosed,  and  only  in  a  higher  grade  of  intellectual  life 
are  separated  one  from  the  otheri  so  this  is  here  the  case.  In  Luther 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  transported  to  the  primitive  times  of  our 
race,  when,  before  the  mind  of  man,  yet  giddy  from  his  fall,  all  forms 
pass  in  motley  confusion ;  God  and  man  are  no  longer  kept  distinct,  and 
the  acts  of  both  are  blended  together. 

'llie  principle  of  freedom  Luther  did  not  apprehend  ;  since  in  it  he 
abhorred  the  destruction  of  all  deeper  religious  feeling  and  true  humili- 
ty ;  viewing  in  it  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Divine  Majes- 
ty, nay,  the  self*deification  of  man.  To  be  free  and  to  be  God  was^ 
in  his  opinion,  synonymous.-f*  But  what  was  the  consequence  ?  While 
he  desired  to  oppose  the  self-will,  he  annihilated  the  free-will,  of  man  ; 
and,  in  combating  his  self-seeking,  he  assailed,  withal,  his  self-existence 
and  individuality.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  special  considera- 
tion, that  Luther,  so  often  as  he  will  prove  man  to  be  no  longer  in  pes* 
session  of  the  higher  freedom — that  freedom  which  truth,  piety,  and 
virtue  ensure,  shows  also  involuntarily,  that  he  no  longer  possesses  the 
fk«edom  of  election,  and  confounds  both  species  of  freedom,  which  are 
yet  so  very  distinct,  one  from  the  other !  The  freedom  of  election  is 
Ibr  man  the  necessary  condition  to  a  higher  freedom,  but  not  the  same. 
Thus  the  Keformer  worked  himself  up  to  an  incapacity  to  discover  in 
the  Catholic  notion  of  humility  any  humility  at  all ;  for  humility,  accord* 

ing  to  him,  consists  in  the  renunciation  of  an  independent  personality, 

_^ » 

*  Luther,  Comment,  on  Ep.  to  GaUt.  loc-  cit.  p.  95. 

t  Luther  de  senro  arbitrio  ad  Eraam.  Roterod.  L  1.  fol.  117.  b.  **  Seqoitur  none, 
Hberum  urbitrium  esse  plane  divinum  nomen,  nee  uUi  poew  competere,  quamaoli 
diviniB  majestati ;  ea  enim  poteetate  facit  omnia  quie  yult  in  cobIo  et  in  terrti.  Quod 
n  hominibua  tribuitnr,  nihil  rectins  tribultor,  quam  si  DiTinitas  quoqne  ipsa  eis  tri- 
boeretar,  quo  lacrilegio  nullum  esae  majus  possit.  Proinde  theologorum  erat,  ab  iaCo 
Toeabulo  abstinere,  cum  de  humanii  virtute  loqui  rallentt  et  soli  Deo  relinquere ; 
deinde  ez  hominum  ore  et  lennone  id  ipram  iollere,  tanquam  aacrum  ac  veneraliile 
nomen  Deo  luo  aawrsre.** 
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Snd  of  personal  dignity,  and  is  of  an  essentialiy  physical  nature  ;  where« 
as,  according  to  the  genuine  and  old  Christian  riew,  humility  is  of  » 
moral  essence^  and  must  depend  on  a  free  homage,  a  free  oblation  of 
oneself.  The  Reformers  said :  ^  See«  thou  art  not  thyself  free,  and 
yet  thou  wouldst  fain  be  free ;  in  this  consists  all  thy  per  Terseness/' 
The  Catholic  on  the  other  handi  said  s  ^  O,  mani  thou  art  created  free ; 
but  if  by  thy  freedom  thou  becomest  a  bond-slave  to  God,  thou  wilt 
receive  thy  freedom  glorified  back."  Hereby  it  was  possible  for  the 
Catholic  to  ezphiin  how  a  false  freedom  could  be  sought  after ;  and  his 
whole  system  became  at  once  a  Theodicea— a  justification  of  God  on 
account  of  evil  in  the  world,  which  Protestantism  must  absolutely  re« 
oouncei  as  it  can  never  explain  how  man*  whom  it  believes  to  be  abso* 
lutely  devoid  of  free-will,  could  ever  come  to  believe  himself  a  free 
agent,  and  thereby  become  evil ;  unless,  with  the  want  of  freedom,  he 
be  destined  to  this  longing  after  freedom,  and  in  this  way  he  be  doomed 
to  an  annihilating  contradiction  of  his  own  nature  with  itselfi  and  there- 
by all  evil  be  refnred  to  Grod. 

In  fact,  this  course  of  reasoning  the  Reformers  fearlessly  pursued ; 
misapprehended,  together  with  free-will,  the  essence  of  the  moral  law 
and  morality,  which,  without  free-will|  is  inconceivable ;  and  yet  ven- 
tured withal  to  accuse  Catholics  ^f  want  of  humility— Catholics,  accor- 
ding to  whose  doctrine  that  word  can  alone  possess  a  rational  sense  i 
and  'whot  when  they  say  man  that  confesses  himself  a  sinner  before 
God  (and  this  is  the  principle  of  all  humility  in  fallen  creatures},  are 
alone  consistent* 

These  grievous  perplexities  necessarily  required  a  theory  of  justify* 
ing  faith,  such  as  the  new  Church  gave.  Reduced  to  a  rational  expres- 
sion, this  faith  accordingly  signifies  the  giving  ourselves  back  full  of 
confidence  to  Grod,  as  at  our  births  and  through  the  course  of  our  lives» 
He  hath  constituted  us } — a  well*grounded  expectation  that  He  will 
grant  us  a  favourable  issue  out  of  the  enigmatic  labyrinth  of  evil,  which 
He  hath  himself  prepared,  and  into  which  He  hath  conducted  us.  By 
such  a  method,  undoubtedly!  no  glory  accrues  to  man ;  but  whether  any 
glory  be  thereby  rendered  to  Grod,  the  enlightened  observer  will  be  aUa 
to  judge.* 


•  Lather  (daMrro  aiWtrio  ad  £nMn.BoterodL  L  l.fol.336,)  eiqire«M  this  thought 
in  thelbUowing way:  **£go  Mae  de  me  ooiifiteor«  ■  qua  fien  poait, noUem  mihi  daii 
libemm  arhitiimii  mat  qiiippimm  in  maud  mek  reUnqui,  quo  ad  lalutem  oonari  powcm ; 
■on  aotiim  ideo,  quod  ia  tot  advenutatibua  ei  pericutia,  deiode  tot  impugnantibus 
dsmoiiibus,  aoboatera  et  retinere  illud  non  valerem,  com  uaua  demon  potentioc  iit 
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(  zxTU.'^  Affinity  of  Protestantiam  with  Gnofltioimi,  and  some  Pantheistic  lyttema  of 
the  Middle  Age.  More  accurate  determination  of  the  diflbrence  hetween  Zwing1e*s 
and  Luther'a  piinciplea. 

There  is  no  religious  phenomenon,  to  which  the  system  of  the  Refor- 
mors  offeili  more  resemblance,  than  Gnosticismi  to  which  we  have  al* 
ready  had,  now  and  then,  occasion  to  advert*  In  the  first  place,  the 
latter  sprang  out  of  a  glowing  desire  after  eternal  life,  and  the  deepest 
sense  of  human  misery  in  general,  and  of  the  misery  of  sin  in  particu* 
lar.  So  deep  a  horror  for  evil  filled  its  disciples,  that  they  deemed  it 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  creation  of  the  good  Crod,  and  thence 
proceeded  even  to  uphold  a  dualism  of  principles.  From  the  present 
form  of  human  existence,  which  arose  out  of  the  mysterious  concur* 
rence  of  these  principles,  evil,  according  to  them,  was  quite  insepora* 
ble ;  it  could,  though  combated,  never  be  overcome. 

Down  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  find  Gnosticism 
continuing  in  broken  and  detached  systems.  The  Reformers  in  the 
sixteenth  century  embraced  it  under  a  milder  form.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  they  were  moved  by  the  like  feelings ;  that  they  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  the  world,  and  on  that  account 
represented  human  nature  as  so  thoroughly  corrupted,  that  the  disease 
was  in  this  life  absolutely  incurable. 

Secondly,  this  sense  of  sin,  pious,  doubtless,  but  confused  and  dis- 
tempered in  itself,  tended,  among  the  Protestants  as  well  as  the  Gnos* 


omnibna  hominibua,  neqne  ullus  hominnm  salvaretur ;  eed  qnod  otiam,  ai  nulla  peri- 
cola,  nnllaB  advenitatea,  nolli  dsBmoneB  eiwnt,  cogerer  iamen  peipetno  in  incertom 
kborare  et  aerem  pngnis  veiberare.  Neqne  enim  coDfloientia  mea,  ■  in  etemnm 
▼iverem  et  operaier,  unqnam  certa  et  aecnra  6eret,  qoantum  facere  defaeret,  quo  aatm 
Deo  fieret.  Quocomque  enim  opere  perfecto  reliquus  eaiet  ■crnpulus,  ad  id  Deo  pla* 
eeiet,  yel  an  aliquid  ultra  requireiet,  licnt  probat  ezperientia  omnium  juBticiariorum* 
et  ego  meo  magno  malo  tot  annis  aatui  didici. 

**At  mine  etim  Deua  9alutem  tneam,  extra  memn  srhitrium  toUen$,  m  mnan  ra- 
eeperit,  et  non  meo  opere  out  ewe/SLt  eed  euA  gratii,  et  mieerieerdU  proaUeerii  mc 
eervare^  oecurue  et  certue  eum,  quod  iUe  fideUe  eit,  et  mtAt  wm  mentietur,  tarn  potent 
et  magnue,  ut  nuUi  d^nmmee,  nulUB  advereitiUee  eum^  frangeret  out  me  iUi  rapere^ 
poterunt.  Nemo  {inquit)  rapiet  eoe  de  manU  med,  quim  pater^  qui  dedit,  mafor  em^ 
nibue  eet,  Jta  fit,  ut  ei  non  omnee,  tamen  aUqui  et  muUi  eahentur,  cum  per  vim 
Uberi  «r6tfrit  mdlue  proreue  eervaretur,  eed  in  unum  omnee  perderemur,  TVim  etiam 
eerti  eumue  et  eeeuri,  noe  Deoplaeere^  wm  merito  operie  noetri^  oedfaoore  mioeru 
eerdue  tiua  nobio  promieomt  atque  ei  minue  mut  male  egermue^  quod  nobie  nam  im» 
putetf  oed  pateme  ignoeeat  et  emendet,  Hme  eei  gloriatio  tMuumm  eanctorum  im 
Deaem."* 
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tics,  tovards  its  own  destruction ;  and,  as  it  did  not  comprehend,  and 
thereby  maintain  itself,  it  became  utterly  extinct. 

The  higher  the  degree  of  objective  sinfulness  is  considered,  wherein 
the  subject  sees  himself  involved  without  personal  guilt,  the  more  the 
magnitude  of  subjective  self*committed  evil  disappears ;  and  human 
nature  is  then  charged  with  the  debt,  which  the  individual  had  con- 
tracted. How  much  the  Gnostics  sought  to  excuse  themselves,  by 
means  of  their  theory  of  evil,  is  well  known.  In  like  manner,  the  Pro- 
testants represent  Adam,  who  is  accounted  the  only  sinner,  as  succeed- 
ed by  Christ,  who  alone  worketh  good  ;  and  if,  by  the  former,  all  per- 
sonal guilt  is  made  impossible,  so,  through  the  latter,  all  personal  merit 
is  rendered  unnecessary.  If  the  former  hath  bereaved  man  of  all  moral 
freedom,  and,  consequently,  of  all  capacity  for  good,  the  latter  is  so 
constituted,  that  all  liberty,  all  independent  working  of  good  on  the  part 
of  man,  becomes  unnecessary ;  and  the  more  unavoidable  the  necessity 
of  sinning  is  represented  to  have  been  in  the  first  Adam,  the  more 
easily  obtainable  is  forgiveness  through  the  second  Adam  described  to 
be.  The  error  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  one  were  to  believe,  that 
a  deep  sense  of  guilt  was  possible,  only  u^der  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
digious magnitude  of  evil  deeds  committed  by  us ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
experience  shows,  that,  when  the  amount  of  evil,  objectively  consider- 
ed, is  small,  it  is  always  mast  deeply  fdl^  and  most  strongly  detested. 
In  fact,  no  blood-guiltiness,  noperjary,  no  adultery  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  one  weep  out  his  whole  life  in  penitential  tears.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  quite  unnecessary  that,  through  Adam,  men  should  have  been 
bereaved  of  all  reason,  and  their  every  fibre  infected,  in  order  to  inspire 
them  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  misery  under  which  they  languish,  and 
to  make  them  hail  a  Redeemer  with  joy.  In  Adam  we  were  wounded, 
but  not  killed :  tbd  wound  causes  a  pain  to  be  felt,  and  the  physician 
to  be  welcomed/  and  admits  of  a  perfect  cure ;  but  in  death  all  pain  ia 
extinguished,  and  lio  life  returns. 

Thirdly,  Gnosticism  desired  of  its  followers  the  consciousness,  the 
knowledge  (>'v^«'<r,)  that  they  were  the  sons  of  the  good  God  ;  that  they 
could  not  be  lost ;  that  they  were  quite  certain  of  salvation  ;  and  with  this 
claim  was  associated  the  doctrine,  that  some  men  arc  by  birth  e?  ITif  t;/K«ri- 
s#/(roenofthe  spirit,)  others  oi  ^»;^i»«/(men  of  the  soul,)  and  others,  again, 
44  x*^*^*  (tnen  of  clay.)  In  Protestantism,  we  find,  as  parallels,  Faiths 
which  comprises  the  absolute  assurance  of  eternal  life,  and  the  doctrine, 
that  some  are,  from  eternity,  predestined  to  happiness,  others  to  damna- 
tion ;  and  this  is  merely  another  mode  of  expressing  the  Gnostic  classifica- 
tion of  men.  Even  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  Pneumatici  contains  a 
principle,  that  incited  to  the  highest  moral  enthusiasm,  to  the  most  per- 
18 
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severaot  struggle  against  all  evil ;  but  it  is  well  known  how  horribly 
this  doctrine  was  abused  in  life.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Protestant 
certitude  of  eternal  life,  and  of  absolute  predestination.  The  conTic 
tion,  that  through  God's  mercy*  and  without  any  moral  obligation  on 
my  party  I  shall  infallibly  have  a  share  in  eternal  happiness,  can  inspire 
me  with  gratitude  the  warmest,  and  the  most  capable  of  producing  the 
ftiirest  fruits  in  life ;  and  this  it  was  which  Luther  expected  to  be  the 
result  of  his  doctrine.  But  the  notion,  that  heaven  will  not  be  lost  to 
the  bdiever,  or  to  him  who  firmly  confides  ;  and  that  no  merit,  that  is 
to  say,  no  personal  worth,  bears  any  inward  relation  to  salvation,  could 
as  easily  produce  the  opposite  effects  in  practice ;  and  that  these  did  not 
fail  to  ensue,  Luther  himself  oflen  enough  complains,  and  the  course  of 
our  investigations  will  furnish  us  with  numerous  proofs.  We  do  not 
contend,  that  such  an  assurance,  in  noble,  tender,  and  sensitive  souls, 
if  such  can  vaunt  of  this  assurance,  is  not  capable  of  bearing  the  most 
abundant  fruits  ;  butViow  doth  the  view,  which  the  Reformers  entertain 
of  human  sinfulness,  entitle  them  to  reckon  upon  souls  of  such  a  stamp  7 
If  to  this  it  be  objected,  that  every  doctrine  can  be  abused,  we  admit 
the  fact,  but  maintain,  that  truth  of  itself  never  gives  occasion  to  abuse  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  abuse  springs  only  from  the  false  position,  where- 
in any  one  sets  himself  in  relation  to  the  truth  :  whereas,  with  an  erro- 
neous doctrine*  abuse  is  necessarily  inlortwined,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  chance  whether  it  conduce  to  any  one's  spiritual  welfare.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  doctrine,  that  without  fulftlling  any  moral  obligations, 
we  become,  by  faith  alone,  partakers  of  Divine  grace  ;  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Gnostic  and  Protestant  feeling  of  assurance,  and  with  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  which  it  presupposes. 

Fourthly,  Marcion  was  so  impressed  with  the  bftiness  of  the  New 
Testament  revelation,  with  the  revelation  of  God,  as  a  gracious,  lov- 
ing, and  merciful  Father,  that,  on  that  account  he  htld  the  divinity  in 
Christ  to  be  essentially  different  from  the  one  that  created  the  world 
filled  with  evils  of  every  kind,  gave  in  the  old  covenant  such  severe 
laws,  and  so  strictly,  according  to  them,  meted  out  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Into  what  contradictions  Luther  brought  Nature  tind  Grace, 
Law  and  Gospel,  we  have  already  seen,  and  not  less  so,  how,  in  the 
Redeemer,  he  saw  exclusively  the  merciful  forgiver  of  sins.*  Marcion, 
the  most  pious  of  Gnostics,  but  who  evinced  scarcely  any  trace  of  a 


*  Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  1«  1.  c.  2.  **  Et  ita  in  Chriflto  quasi  aliam  inveniens  dispoei. 
tionem  aolius  et  pune  benignitatis  et  divenw  a  Creatore,  facile  novam  et  hospitam 
aigumentatus  est  divinitatem  in  Chriito  buo  ravelatam.*' 
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•eientific  epiriU  supposed,  that  the  good  God  in  CSirist  took  eompesBiQil 
on  men*  without  incurring  any  obligation  to  concern  Himself  as  to 
their  destiny ;  since  they  belonged  to  a  ctealion  to  which  He  was  a 
stranger^  but  he  forgot,  that  it  Was  inconceivable  how  men  could  even 
understand  Him,  and  enter  into  conununion  with  Him,  because,  as  be^ 
ings  created  by  the  Deraiurgos  (a  spirit  independent  ofGod^  they  pos^ 
fleased  nothing  akin  to  God,  no  Qiany^er  of.  likeness  unto  God.    In  his 
folly,  he  thought  he  more  highly  exalted  the  mercy  of  God,  by  repre^ 
aenting  Him  as  redeeming  creaturesi  not  only  estranged  fh>m  Him  by 
ein,  but,  in  their  very  essence,  aliens  to  Him.    In  like  manner  Luthen 
Fallen  man,  according  to  him,  was  nothing  but  sin,  entirely  bereft  of 
the  Divine  imager  a  doctrine  by  which  he  thought  to  exalt  the  glory 
of  the  Saviour ;  without  considering^  that  he,  who  has  no  longer  any- 
thing to  be  redeemed)  cannot  possibly  be  susceptible  of  redemption. 
Yet  these  parallels  must  now  be  closed,  especially  as  We  should  be 
thrown  into  no  small  emba/rassment,  were  we  to  compare  Luther's 
Ascetic  exercises  with  tho^e  of  Marcion.    Such  Very  opposite  practical 
results  flowed  from  thet^ries  which  have  the  closest  affinity  with  each 
othcK     But  even  Piodicus,  the  most  libertine  enamy  to  the  law,  and 
the  Cainites  prof^sed  theoretical  maxims  similar  to  those  of  Marcion  t 
Another  doct^ne,  to  which  Protestantism  bears  undeniable  relation* 
ahip,  is  the  i(^l  Psntheism,  whoso  adherents,  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  mi^e  age,  were  arrayed  against  the  Church,  in  no  less  violent 
opposition  than  that  which  she  encountered  from  the  Gnostico-Mani* 
chean^ufldists.    To  the  former  class  belong  Amalrich  of  Chatres,  and 
hJ8  Jisciple,  David  of  Dinant,  with  their  Ibllowers,  various  classes  <^ 
tjse  Fraticelli,  Lollards,  and  Beghards,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  *'  the 
Free  Spirit,^  together  with  several  others.     They  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  One  and  All  of  thtngs,-'*of  the  absolute  necessity  of  everything 
which  occursy^-^nd,  consequently,  of  evil  in  the  creation,  of  the  want 
of  free-will  in  man,  and  yet  of  the  utmost  latitude  of  freedom^  which 
lie  can  enforce  against  the  dictates  of  the  moral  laWy'-^Hif  the  certainty 
of  8a]vation,«^that  is  to  say^  the  return  to  the  Deity,  or  absorption  in 
His  bosom,  which,  indeed,  forms  a  necessary  part  of  Pantheism,  and  of 
overy  doctrine  that  ascribes  a  divine  essence  to  man.     To  this  class 
Wycliff  belongs,  who  only  further  expanded  the  fatalistic   doctrines 
more  hesitatingly  taught  by  Thomes  Bradwardine^  ascribed,  in  his 
Trialogus,  evil  to  God  ;  and^  with  the  denial  of  freedom  of  election  in 
tnan^  admitted  in  his  system  an  absolute  predestination>  and  on  this  ac» 
tx>unt  was  censured  by  an  English  synod% 

Luther  and  Zwingle,  to  a  certain  extent,  diverged  into  these  opposite 
fSouFMs;  and  herein  consistsi  if  we  Judge  rightly^  the  real  difference 
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l)etwe«n  them.  Luther  approximates  mofe  to  the  Gnostico-ManicheM 
view  of  the  world  ;—Zwingle  to  the  Fsntheistic.  In  the  first  period  of 
his  opposition  against  the  Church,  Luthef,  in  his  peculiar  humility, 
wished  to  refuse,  to  faOen  man  only,  every  species  of  freedom  in  what 
concerned  hdinesa.  Birt,  In  the  course  of  his  hostility,  he  thought  to 
give  a  further  support  to  hie  notion  of  humility,  by  representing  maif, 
as  in  himself,  devoid  of  freedom,--^  proof  of  his  unscientific  spirit,-— 
for,  by  this  second  doctrine*  he  entirely  took  away  all  weight  from  the 
first.  It  is,  however,  evident,  from  numerous  passages  in  his  writings, 
that  his  principal  object  was  to  inspire  men  with  humility  and  piety, 
by  consideration  of  their  deep  guilt  in  Adam  ;  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle,  he  evinced  a  disposition  to  ding  only  to  this  ground- 
work of  his  system,— which  we  may  call  the  would-be  Christian,— 
and  to  give  up  the  other,  which  we  may  characterize  as  the  specula- 
tive one.*  Zwingle,  on  the  other  hanA,  leant  almost  exclusively  on  the 
latter  (for  what  he  alleged  respecting  oKginal  sin,  and  evil  in  general, 
is  scarce  worthy  of  attention  ;)  he  pretty  t»penly  declared  for  Panthe- 
ism, and  thereby  attached  himself  to  the  prineipfes  of  that  second  parfv' 
described  above,  which,  in  the  middle  age,  ifnfui^«<)  the  banner  of  oppo^ 
sition  against  the  Church.  The  following  stateni^nt  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  more  detailed  explanations. 

The  leading  principlea  hi  his  writing  on  providence  iirc  as  follows  : 
AH  power  is  either  created  or  uncreated.  If  it  be  uncrea^ec)  it  is  God 
himself;  if  it  be  created,  it  must  needs  be  created  by  (>od.  But,  to  be 
created  by  God,  signifies  nought  else  than  to  be  an  emanatio*  of  His 
power ;  for  whatever  is,  is  from  Him,  through  Him«  and  in  Him,  nay^ 
is  Himself,  Thus,  created  power  is  ever  but  a  phenomenon  of  uni- 
versal power,  in  a  new  subject,  and  a  new  individual.f    The  notion  ^f 


f  Lather  de  servo  abitr.  s^.  &aim.  loe.  cit.  p.  177,  b*.  **Noime  agnoflcis?  Jam 
qwBTo  et  peto,  si  gratia  Dei  desit,  aut  separetur  ab  ill4  vi  modiculft,  quid  ipsa  faeiet  7 
loefficaz  ^inqais)  est,  et  nihil  faoil  boni.  £igo  non  faciei^  quod  l>eas  aut  gratia  ejus 
Tolet ;  siquidem  gratiam  Dei  separatam  ab  ek  jam  posuimus,  quod  vero  gratia  Dei  non 
facit.  bonum  non  est.  Quarc  scquitur,  liberum  arbitrium  sine  gratis  Dei  prorsus  non 
Iiberum,  sed  immutabiliter  captivum  et  scrvum  esse  mail,  cum  non  pos8it  veitere  se 
solo  ad  bonum.  Hoc  ttante,  dono  /i6i,  vt  vim  liberi  atintrii  non  modofmehu  modi- 
eti/«m,  fac  earn  angelieam,  faCy  m  pote»f  plane  divinam^  ei  adjecertM  tamen  hanc 
ilUttabiUm  appendieem^  et  citra  gratiam  Dei  intfficacem  dicae ;  mox  ademeris  illi 
omnem  vim :  q.uid  est  vis  inefficax,  nisi  plane  nulla  yis  7"  But  as  might  be  expected 
from  this  conclusion,  we  find  immediately  a  recurrence  to  the  old  doctrine ;  **  Fizmn 
ergo  stet,  .  .  .  nos  omnia  necesiiitate,  nihil  libero  arbitrio  facere,  duM  vis  llbcri  arbi. 
trii  nihil  est,  neque  facit,  neque  potest  bonum,  abeente  gratis. 
X  Zwingli  de  providentia,  torn.  i.  fol.  854,  a.    **  Que  tamen  crsata  dieitor,  eun 
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»  power,  peculiar  to  a  created  being,  is  as  incompatible  with  the  notion 
of  (he  Deity,  as  with  the  notion  of  a  created  being,  since  this  would 
thereby  be  conceived  as  uncreated.  To  wish  to  be  free,  is  accordingly 
identical  with  wishing  to  be  one's  own  God  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  free- 
dom leads  at  once  to  self-deification,  and  to  polytheism.  The  predicate 
**  Freedom,"  and  the  subject  "  creature,"  are  mutually  incompatible ; 
and  the  expression,  '*  a  free  creature,'^  involves  a  contradiction. 

He  continues :  Freedom,  as  a  self-power,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
omnipotence  of  Ood,  the  notion  of  a  creature  living  according  to  its 
own  design  is  evidently  subversive  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  For  this  is 
as  much  as  to  suppose,  that  God  would  alter  his  decree,  which  can  only 
be  eternal,  and  consequently  immutable,  according  to  human  caprices 
and  actions,  the  result  of  human  prudence.  The  notion  of  Divine 
Providence  is,  therefore,  according  to  Zwingle,  in  every  respect,  one 
and  the  same  with  that  of  the  inevitable  necessity  of  all  occurrences ; 
and  quite  consistently,  therefore,  he  rejects,  with  the  idea  of  free-will, 
all  freedom  of  thinking  also.* 

His  thoughts  on  the  essence  of  created  energies  Zwingle  discloses 
further,  when  heaays,  the  being  of  all  things  is  the  being  of  God,  and 
God  Himself;  for,  should  we  assert  the  contrary,  then  the  notion  of 
the  infinite,  wbieh  appertains  to  God,  is  destroyed  ;  since  any  thing, 
which  is  wA  Hmsdf^  is  placed  heMt  Him^  and  wd  of  Him.^  To 
render  his  ideas  more  intelligible  ta  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  makes 
use  of  the  following  comparison.     As  plants  and  animals  grow  out  of 

omnu  yittOB  mminis  virtui  sit*  nee  enim  quidqaam  est,  qnod  non  ez  Olo,  in  illo,  et 
per  3lud,  imo  illod  lit,  creata,  inquam,  Tirtas  dicitur,  eo  quod  in  noyo  lubjeclo,  et 
novl  specie,  nnivenalis  aut  generalis  ista  virtas  exhibetur.  Testes  sunt  Moses, 
Pbalns,  Plato,  Seneca."  (! !) 

*  In.  c.  **  Jam  si  q«ieq«ani  mk  yirtnte  ferretar  ant  eonsflio,  jam  isthine  eessarent 
aapientia  et  virtus  aostri  aaminis.  Quod  si  feset,  noa  esset  numinis  sapientia  snia- 
ma,  qtii  non  comprehendovt  ae  caperet  univeraa ;  non  esset  ejas  yirtas  oranipotens, 
^nia  esset  Yirtus  libera  ab  ejus  potentia,  et  idcirco  alia.  Ut  jam  esset  vis,  qwB  non 
•enet  vis  mmtnis,  esset  lux  et  intelligentia,  que  non  esset  numinis  istius  sapientia." 

What  conclusions  for  a  Reformer !  Above  all,  Zwinfrle  should- have  %een  advised 
to  reform  his  logic.  More  plausible,  yet  still  devoid  of  all  trae  solidity,  is  the  follow- 
ing: **  Immutabilem  autem  diximus  administiationem  ae  disposKionen,  hanc  ob 
«ansam,  ut  et  eonim  sententiam,  qui  komiais  arbitrhim  liberam  esse  adseverant,  non 
imdique  firmam,  et  somrai  numinis  sapientiam  certiorem  ostenderem,  qaam  ut  earn 
«Tentus  ullus  latere  possit,  qui  deinde  impmdentem  cogeret  ant  retractare  aut  mutan 
consilium.'* 

t  L.  e.  fol.  355,  li.  *'  Cum  autem  infinitum,  qnpd  res  est,  ideo  dieatur,  quod  essen. 
tiaet  existentia  infinitum  sit,  jam  constat  extra  infinitum  hoc  Esse  nullum  esse 
fKMse."  .  .  .  fol.  356:  "  Cam  igitur  unnm  ae  solum  infinitum  sit,  neeosse  jest  prater 
fao6nihil< 
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the  earth,  and*  when  their  individual  life  is  extinct,  diasolve  again  into 
its  bosom*  so  it  is  with  the  omrerse  in  respect  to  God : — and  he  adda^ 
in  passing,  the  consoling  observation,  that  from  thence  the  immortality 
of  man  is  verj  apparent,  since  we  see,  that,  nought  which  has  ever 
been,  can  quite  cease  to  be,  as  it  only  returns  to  the  Universal  Being. 
He  even  cannot  refrain  from  a  digression,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pyth&» 
gorian  doctrine  of  tlie  transmigration  of  souls  is  not  quite  groundless^ 
and  presents  one  yery  favourable  side.^ 

From  all  this  Zwingle  infers,  that  there  can  be  but  one  cause,  and 
that  the  so-called  secondary  causes  should  not  be  regarded  as  causes^ 
but  only  as  means  and  instruments  of  the  first,  which  is  at  once  the 
only  cause.'!'  By  this  he  utterly  denies,  that  man  can  be  the  free  prin- 
ciple of  causation  in  a  series  of  actions,  and  represents  him  as  a  com- 
pletely passive  instrument — a  living  machine,  which  never  acts  from 
itself,  which  is  only  set  in  motion,  and  is.  alike  incapable  either  of  good 
or  of  evil.  So  far  Zwingle,  who  only  reduces  to  its  first  priaciplea 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  servitude  of  the  human  will.  We  have  often 
wondered  at  the  so-called  orthodox  Protestant  theologians  of  our  days» 
when  they  opposed  modem  theological  and  philosophical  systems,  which 
more  consistently  carried  out  the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  sa  little 
did  Protestant  orthodoxy  understand  itself  I  With  ail  his  deviationa 
on  particular  points*  Scfaleiermacher  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  genuine 
disciple  <^  the  Reformers. 


*  L.  e.  **  Sed  hane  fententiam  pauIo  ^xsn^AJn^or  tractatam  ....  ezcmpla .... 
toofirmabimiui,"  etc. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


DIFFBBENCBS   ITX  THB   DOCTBIITS   OF  THK   SACRAMENTS. 


i  xxTui. — Doctrine  of  Cfttholiea  on  the  Saoramente  in  general. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  we  shall  now  troat  immediately  after 
the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justification ;  since,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  justification  is,  by  means  of  the 
sacramentsy  either  originally  infused  into  us,  or  subsequently  increased, 
or,  when  lost,  is  again  restored.*  We  shall  begin  with  stating  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  The  nature  of  the  sacraments  in  general  will  first 
be  defined ;  next  the  object  of  their  institution ;  then  the  manner  in 
which  they  communicate  grace  win  be  explained ;  and,  lastly,  their 
number  will  be  stated. 

A  sacrament  is  defined,  by  the  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to 
be  an  outward  sign,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  ordinance,  not  only 
typifies,'  but  works,  the  supersensual ;  to  wit,  'holiness  and  justice.f 
Here  the  same  manual  notices  the  distinctions  which,  according  to  the 
definition  we  have  cited,  exists  between  a  sacrament  and  an  image,  or 
the  ngn  of  the  cross  and  the  like. 

On  the  object  of  their  institution,  the  same  catechism  enlarges  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  first  place,  man,  as  a  being  belonging  to  the 
world  of  sense,  stands  in  need  of  a  sensible  type,  to  obtain  and  to 
preserve  the  consciousness  of  what  passes  in  his  supersensual  part.  It 
adds,  if  man  were  a  pure  spirit,  then  would  the  divine  powers,  which 
produce  justice  and  holiness,  require  no  sensible  medium.  In  the 
second  place,  the  catechism  represents  the  sacraments  as  pledges  of  the 
Divine  will  in  regard  to  man,  as  sureties  of  the  truth  of  God's  promises. 
It  is  only  with  difficulty,  it  continues,  that  men  can  be  brought  into 
belief;  hence  it  was,  that  God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  corroboration 
of  His  word,  made  use  of  outward  signs  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of 


.  •  Coneil.  Trident.  Sew.  vn.  decret.  de  Saeram. 

t  **  Qoare  at  ezplicatiue,  qoid  Mcramentmn  nt,  deelaretur,  docendum  erit,  rem 
eeae  wnsibaB  Bubjectam,  que  ex  Dei  institatione  ■anetttatie  et  justitis  turn  rignifi- 
e«nd«.  torn  ei&eieads.  vim  habet** 
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roan  in  the  Divine  assurances.  In  like  manner,  such  signs  have  been 
instituted  by  Christ,  to  serve  to  men  as  pledges  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  of  heavenly  grace,  and  of  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Thirdly,  the  sacraments  are  represented  as  the  channels  (jquasi  alvei,) 
whereby  the  power  which  flows  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  grace 
which  the  Saviour  hath  merited  for  us,  is  individualized,  and  applied 
t>  each  one ;  in  order  that  by  aid  thereof,  the  health  of  the  soul  may 
be  re-established,  or  confirmed.  Fourthly,  remarks  the  catechism,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  outward  marks  and  tokens  of  confession  among 
the  faithful.  Lastly,  the  idea,  with  which  this  exposition  of  the  cited 
manual  concludes,  is  far  more  ingenious  and  more  profound  than  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear, — the  idea,  namely,  that  the  sacraments  con-  • 
tribute  the  more  to  cherish  Christian  piety,  as  they  are  well  calculated 
to  humble  arrogance  by  the  reflection,  that,  as  man  had  ignominiously 
delivered  himself  over  to  the  dominion  of  the  lower  world,  so  he  needs 
its  mediation  to  enable  him  to  rise  above  it.  That  false  spiritualism, 
which,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  Middle  Age,  as  well  as  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  everywhere  burst  forth,  and  sought  to  obtain 
ascendancy,  might,  by  an  earnest  consideration  alone  of  the  great 
humiliating  truth  which  this  idea  involves,  have  attained  to  a  conscious- 
ness  of  its  fearful  aberrations.* 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  sacraments  confer  on  us  sanctify- 
ing grace,  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  that  they  work  in  us,  by  means 
of  their  character,  as  an  institution  prepared  by  Christ  for  our  salvation 
(ex  opere  operato^  scilicet  a  ChristOf  in  place  of  quod  operalus  est 
ChristuSj)'f  that  is  to  say,  the  sacraments  convey  a  divine  power, 
merited  for  us  by  Christ,  which  cannot  be  produced  by  any  human 
dispasition,  by  any  spiritual  effort  or  condition ;  but  is  absolutely,  for 
Christ's  sake,  conferred  by  God  through  their  means.  Doubtless,  man 
must  receive  this  grace,  and  therefore  be  susceptible  of  it;  and  this 
susceptibility  is  evinced  in  repentance  and  sorrow  for  sin,  in  the  desire 
after  divine  aid,  and  in  a  confiding  faith.  But  he  can  oidy  receive  it, 
and  therefore  be  only  susceptible  of  it.  By  this  doctrine,  accordingly, 
the  objectivity  of  Divine  grace  is  upheld ;  and  we  are  prevented  from 


*  L.  o.  p.  167.  The  whole  ezpantion  of  the  catechism  is  taken  from  the  manoalf 
of  the  theologrians  of  the  Middle  Age :  for  example,  fiom  Hagh  8t  Victor,  Alexan- 
der Hales,  Bonaventura,  and  Thomas  Aqoioaa.  See  the  last  named  sehoohDaii'i 
Sumrn.  tot  theolog.  Par.  3.  Q.  bd.  Art.  1.  p.  276. 

t  Goncil.  Trid.  Seas.  vii.  can.  viiL  "  Si  quia  dizerit,  per  ipsa  noye  legis  sacra- 
menta  ez  opere  operate  non  conferri  gratiam,  sed  solam  fidem  divins  promiasionis  ad 
gratiam  eonaeqaendam  sufficera,  anathema  ait." 
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drawing  down  the  effects  of  the  sacrament  into  the  region  of  the  snb^ 
jective;  and,  from  entertaining  the  opinion,  that  these  consisted  in 
mere  moral  and  dialectic  results,  in  human  feelings,  considerations* 
and  resolves,  which,  as  at  the  view  of  a  picture  representing  Christ 
crucified,  are  excited  within  us  at  the  moment  of  receiving,  or  even 
may  precede  the  reception.  This  human  activity,  except  in  the  case 
of  infants  to  he  baptized,  is  indeed  necessary ;  but  it  is  not  the  divine 
grace  promised  in  the  sacrament,  nor  doth  it  even  merit  it.  Nay,  the 
religious  energies  of  the  human  soul  are  set  in  new  motion  by  the 
sacrament,  since  its  divine  matter  impregnates  the  soul  of  man,  vivifies 
it  anew,  establishes  it  in  the  most  intimate  communion  with  Gody  and 
continues  to  work  within  all  men,  who  do  not  show  themselves  in* 
capable  of  its  graces,  or,  as  the  council  expresses  it,  do  not  place  an 
obstacle  in  the  way.* 

The  doctrine  of  justification, — according  to  which  the  divine  activity 
precedes  the  human,  and  then  both,  in  case  the  latter  doth  not  obsti- 
nately resist,  constitute  one  and  the  same  divine  and  human  work,-^ 
recurs  in  the  theory  of  the  sacraments.     And  from  the  universal  relation 

^  Coneil.  THd.  L  c.  can.  yi.  **  Si  qma  dixetit,  Sttcmmenta  nowm  legis  non  eonti- 
nme  grmtlaiii,  qaam  rignificant,  aot  gretiam  ipaam  non  ponentibna  obicem  ncm  cod. 
liBiVB,  qoaai  ngna  tantum,  etc.  anathema  ait.'*  Bellarmine  has  treated  this  subject  of 
the  sacraments  with  the  felicity  which  he  always  evinces  in  doctrinal  investigations : 
**  Igitor  ut  intelligamus,'  says  he,  '*  quid  sit  opus  operatum,  notandum  est  in  justifica- 
tione  quam  recipit  aHqoa,  dam  pereipit  sacramenta,  multa  coneorvere,  nimimm,  ez 
parte  Dei,  volontatem  Qtendt  iXtk  re  senaibili ;  ex  parte  Christi,  penonem  ejos ;  ex 
parte  minktri,  rolwitatem,  potestatem,  piobitatem ;  ex  parU  mudpientis,  voluntatem^ 
fidem^  et  panit^tiam;  denique  ex  parte  sacramenti,  ipsaro  actionem  externam,  quie 
commrgit  ex  debitH  applicatione  materie  et  forme.  Cfetenini  ex  his  omnibus  id, 
quod  active  et  proximo  et  instrumentaliter  efficit  gratiam  justificatkmis.  est  sola  aotk> 
31a  externa,  quas  sacramentum  dicitur,  et  hsBC  yocatur  opus  operatum,  accipiendo 
peHiy^  (operatum,)  ita  ut  idem  sit  sacramentum  oonfeira  gratiam  ex  opere  oper. 
ato,  quod  conferre  gratiam  ex  vi  ipaius  actionls  sacramentalis  a  Deo  ad  hoc  insti. 
totas,  noQ  ex  merito  agentis  vel  suscipientis.**  After  proving  all  that  has  been  here 
■tated,  and  in  reference  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  minister,  after  showing  that  his 
will  only  is  neceMory,  Bellarmine  continues :  **  Voluntas,  fides,  et  p(Bnitentia  in  sua. 
cipiente  adulto  necessari^  requinmtur,  ut  dispoeitiones  ex  parte  subjecti.  non  ut 
eacMB  actiTB ;  non  enim  fides  et  pcsnitentia  effiiciunt  gratiam  sacramentalem,  neque 
dant  efficaeiam  sacramentii  sed  solum  tollunt  obstacula,  quss  impedirent,  ne  sacramen. 
ta  suam  efficadam  exeroere  possont,  undo  in  pueris  ubi  non  requiritur  dispoeitio, 
nie  his  rebus  fit  justtficatio.  Exemplum  esse  potest  in  re  naturali.  Si  ad  ligna  com- 
Inirenda  primum  exaiccarentur  ligna,  dehide  exouteretur  ignis  exsilice,  turn  a]^Iicare- 
tor  ignis  ligno,  et  sie  tandem  fieiet  combustio,  nemo  diceret  causam  immediatam 
eombustionis  ease  siccitatem,  aut  excussionem  ignis  ex  silice,  aut  applieationem  ig. 
nia  ad  Ugna,  sed  solttm  ignem,  at  causam  primariam,  et  solis  oalorom,  sen  calefactioa. 
em,  utCAimm  instrumentalem."    Bellarm.  de  Sacram.  1.  ii.  o.  1 1.  iii.  p.  108-9. 
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wbichy  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  exists  between  grace  and  free- 
will^  we  might  infer,  that  the  opus  operatum  doth  not  establish  a 
divine  activity  only,  nor  imply  a  mere  inertness  on  the  part  of  man.'" 

That  Catholics  reckon  seven  sacraments,  needs  no  further  evidence ; 
but  Catholics,  we  may  notice  in  passing,  assert  of  no  sacrament,  that 
its  reception  is  entirdy  and  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  So,  for 
instancCf  the  ardent  desire  of  a  catechumen  for  baptism,  when  in- 
vincible outward  obstacles  prevent  its  accomplishment,  is  sufficient* 
God,  who  freely  chooses  one  mode  of  communicating  to  us  His  grace, 
can  make  use  of  another ;  but  it  is  not  for  man  to  reject,  according  to 
his  caprice,  the  means  of  salvation  offered  to  him  by  Christ,  and  to 
prefer  another  path  of  grace.  This  would  argue  a  very  gross  presump- 
tion, and  be  a  most  culpable  contempt  of  the  divine  ordinances.  A 
spirituality  of  this  kind  is,  with  all  its  pretensions  to  refinement,  nought 
else  than  a  coarse^  carnal  arrogance. 


i  znz*— Latfaflisn  doctrine  of  the  Sacnmente  in  general.    Coniequencct  of  this 

doctrine. 

At  the  commencemcmt  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  and  Melancthon 
evinced  on  this  matter  the  roost  decided  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  the  internal  ground  of  this  opposition  lay  entirely  in  their 
one-sided  conception  of  the  justification  of  man  before  God.  Hereby 
especially  the  communication  of  reaUy  sancUfying  graces,  by  means  of 
the  sacraments,  was  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  nay,  even  totally 
called  in  question ;  just  as  if  the  Reformers  dreaded  being  sanctified. 
The  highest  point  to  which  they  could  rise,  was  the  one-sided  view  of. 
the  sacraments,  considered  as  pledges  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  pro- 
mises  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  sacraments,  accordingly,  were 
to  have  no  other  destination,  than  to  make  the  faithful  receiver  assured 
tiiat  his  debt  of  sins  was  remitted,  and  to  console  and  to  quiet  him. 

The  sacraments  being  now  no  longer  considered  as  channels  of  grace, 
which  com^y  an  internal  sanctifying  power,  and  pn^er  it  to  man,  their 
effects  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  subjective  acts  of  the  individual 
at  the  moment  of  reception  ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that  the  participation 


«  Let  the  leader  eoBBpsie  Sees.  vi. «.  vi  of  the  CoqncU  of  Tient  with  what  will 
be  laid  below  reapeciii^  penance.  Many  divinei,  moreoYer,  aku^  with  BeUannine 
in  the  paetage  jiut  cited,  brings,  in  connection  with  the  doctxine  of  the  opiM  operatum^ 
the  fact,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  MMnments  is  not  determined  by  the  virtue  and  piety 
of  those  who  diipenie  them* 
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of  them  was  only  in  ao  far  attended  with  fruit»  as  faUh  in  the  forgive* 
nus  of  $in»  existed. 

Hereby,  therefore*  in  the  first  place,  the  opus  operaftim— the  objective 
character  of  these  means  of  grace — was  of  necessity  rejected  ;  and 
everything  drawn  down  into  the  sphere  of  the  subjective.  A  second 
point  of  opposition  was  formed  by  the  Lutheran  notion  of  a  sacrament, 
as  above  described ;  inasmuch  as  Cathdics,  with  whom  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  sanctification  are  <Hie  and  the  same  divine  aet,  understand 
both,  by  the  justification  produced  or  augmented  by  the  medium  of  the 
sacraments. 

As  it  is  by  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments  that  man  is  sanctified,  so 
it  is  by  the  same  means  that' his  sins  are  forgiven  him,  or,  when  these 
are  already  forgiven,  that  sanctifying  grace  is  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Reformers,  whose  system  everywhere  lays  too  exclusive  a 
stress  on  the  pardon  of  sins,  teach  that  even  the  sacraments  serve  only 
as  instruments  for  confirming  faith  in  this  remission  of  sins.  In  the 
first  edition  of  his  *'  Loci  Theologici,''*  Melancthon  betrays  not  even  a 
perception  of  any  deeper  or  more  comprehensive  notion  of  the  sacra- 
ments* than  the  one  here  stated ;  and  Luther,  in  his  work  on  the 
Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Church,  unfolds  no  other  view.f 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the  symbols  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  and  the  Sacraments  of  the  New,  Catholic  thedogians  were  wont 
to  teach,  that  the  former  imparted  no  justifying  grace,  that  placed  us 
in  a  real,  vital  communion  with  God,  but  that  the  latter  did  so.     This 


*  P.  46:  **Apparet  qaam  nihil  ■acrementa  tmt,  nbi  fidei  ezercende  /uF»/uo0tnr4.*' 
P.  141,  et  wq. :  ^^JN'oetn  imbecillitas  mgnh  erigitar,  ne  de  inlwrioordi&  Dei  inter  tot 
iuidtiw  peeeati  desperet  Non  alitor  atque  pro  aigno  ftiToris  divini  haberea,  ai  ipaa 
taeom  oonun  ooUoqoeietiir,  at  peonliara  aUqiiod  pignna  mkerioordUai  qoaleouiqae  mi- 
raocilum  tibi  ezfaiberet :  deost  de  hia  te  aignia  aentiie,  at  tain  oerto  credaa,  tui  miaer- 
tttin  ease  Dettm»  cum  beneficium  aocipia,  cum  partieipaa  menao  Domini,  quam  cradi- 
turua  tibi  videria,  ai  ipae  tecum  coUoqueretur  Deua,  aut  aliud  quidquam  ederet  mira« 
euli,  quod  ad  te  peculiariter  peitineret  Fidei  ezcitandsB  gratia  aigua  aunt  propoeita. 
Ptebabilia  et  illi  voluntatia  aunt,  qui  aymbolia  aeu  teaaeria  militaribua  hmc  aigna  oom- 
paravanmt,  quod  aaaent  Dot«  fsnUmi,  quiboa  oognoaearator,  ad  qooa  partuMrani  pfo- 
nrnmrnim  dtriiMB,** 

t  Op.  Jen.  torn.  iiL  fol*  366,  h*  **  Omnia  aacnmenta  ad  fidem  almidnm  aunt  ia- 
^tuta."  289,  b :  '*  Enor  enim  eat  aaoramenta  novo  legia  diffene  a  aacramentia  ve. 
tana  Icgia  penea  efficaciam  aignifieatiooia."  S87 :  **  Ita  nee  varum  ease  poteat, 
aacramentia  ineaae  yim  efficacem  juatificationia,  aeu  eaae  aigna  effieaeia  gratiie.  Hsc 
anfanoomta  djauntor  i»  jaoturam  idei,  e»  ignorantii  ptnroJaaionia  dhrina.  MUhoo 
» effieaeia  dijniia,  quod  ii  adiit  fidw  indofaitatB,  oettiiaime  «t  alieadanme  1^^ 
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distinction  the  Protestants  evidently  could  not  approve,  since  they  held 
justification  and  sanctification  as  separate  things,  and  asserted  that  the 
former  was  determined  only  by  faith.  What  prevented  them,  how* 
ever,  from  maintaining  that  our  means  of  salvation  were  the  channels 
of  truly  sanctifying  graces,  as  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  Jewish  sym« 
bols  ?  But  Melancthon  writes :— Circumcision  is  nothing  ;  so  is  bap- 
tism nothing  ;  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  nothing ;  they 
are  rather  te^imonies  and  r^^uyih^  (seals)  of  the  Divine  will  toward 
thee  ;  through  them  is  thy  conscience  assured,  if  it  ever  doubted  of  the 
graciousness  and  the  good-will  of  God  in  thy  regard."  Here  baptism 
and  the  holy  communion  are  ranked  indiscriminately  with  circumcision ; 
and,  like  it,  are  represented  as  mere  signs  of  covenant.  Melancthon, 
however,  expresses  himself  still  more  distinctly  on  this  point :  he  likens 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  to  the  signs,  which  were  given  to 
Gideon,  to  assure  him  of  the  victory  he  would  gain.  Herein,  however, 
we  must  beware  not  to  alter  the  point  of  comparison,  which  Melanc« 
thon  wishes  to  institute*  He  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pledge,  given  to  Gideon,  afforded  him  the  certainty  that 
he  would  overcome  the  adversaries  of  God's  people,  so  the  sacraments 
are  to  us  a  sign  of  victory  that  we  shall  conquer  our  enemy,  namely, 
evil.  No,  in  the  opinion  of  Melancthon,  the  resemblance  consists  only 
in  the  abstract  assurance.  In  the  one  case,  the  assurance  refers  to  the 
fact,  that  Israel  would  come  victorious  out  of  the  impending  contest ; 
in  the  other,  it  implies  only  that  we  should  derive  consolation,  even 
were  we  to  succumb  in  the  struggle.  So  mean  a  conception  of  the 
sacraments  necessarily  led  to  the  view,  that  they  operate  only  through 
faith  in  the  Divine  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
.  It  was  only  in  course  of  the  disputes  with  the  fanatics,  as  Luther 
called  them,  or  with  the  Sacramentarians,  that  the  Reformers  of  Wit. 
temberg  approximated  again  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Already 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  expresses  itself,  though  indefinitely  enough, 
yet  still  in  a  manner  to  enable  Catholics  to  declare  themselves  tolera- 
bly satisfied  with  it. 

The  ••  Apology "  is  still  more  explicit,  for,  in  a  few  brief  words,  it 
says,  that  a  sacrament  is  a  ceremony,  or  a  work  instituted  by  God, 
wherein  that  is  represented  to  us,  which  the  grace  annexed  to  the  cere* 
mony  proffers.* 


*  Confea.  Angtiit.  Art  ziii.  **  De  osft  ncnmentomm  docent,  quod  ncrameDta 
imtitDta  rint,  non  modo  ut  nnt  note  piofeniooii  inter  homines,  eed  nwgie  nt  nnt  agna 
et  tettimooia  vdaDtatiB  Dei  erpi  noe,  ad  ezcitandam  et  confirmandam  fidem  in  hii. 
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But,  by  degrees,  the  Lutherans  again  adopted  the  entire  notion  of 
the  opus  apertdum^  although  they  continue,  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  to  protest  against  it^^^i  protest  which  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  their  apparent  ignorance  of  the  origin  of  the  Lutheran  opposition  to 
the  same,  and  by  the  arbitrary  signification  they  have  attached  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine.*  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  no  important  difference 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  could  be  pointed  out ;  but,  as  a  dis- 
pute had  once  existed  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the  later 
Protestants  would  not  acknowledge  the  mistakes  of  the  elder  ones,  they 
saw  themselves  forced  to  invent  differences.  Even  Chemnitius  gave 
Luther's  original  doctrine  in  a  Very  disfigured  form,  and  would  not 
avow  that  he  indulged  in  any  such  one-sided  view  of  the  sacraments, 
and  even  took  the  trouble  to  misrepresent  the  schoolmen,  particularly 
Gabriel  Biel,  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  eye  of  uninformed  readers 
Luther's  own  variation8.f 

Meanwhile  the  original  view  of  Luther  on  the  sacraments  (though, 
as  the  correction,  which  shortly  after  was  made  in  it,  showed  it  had 
arisen  out  of  a  heedless  spirit  of  opposition,  and  from  want  of  serious 
reflection,)  produced  very  important  consequences*  As  the  aforesaid 
means  of  salvation,  according  to  this  theory,  were,  by  their  symbolical 
character,  destined  only  to  confirm  and  consolidate  faith  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  ;  so  the  number  of  the  old  eodesiastical  sacraments  must 
of  necessity  be  diminished.  Every  one  at  the  first  glance  must  per- 
ceive,  that  matrimony  could  no  longer  be  numbered  among  these,  for 
it  was  assuredly  not  instituted  to  serve  as  a  pledge  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  Even  the  signification  of  holy  orders  could  no  more  be  appreci- 
ated, since  this  sacrament  was  as  little  destined  to  nourish  and  foster 
the  faith  of  the  person  ordained,  that  his  sins  were  remitted.^    In 


qui  utantor,  proposita.  Itaque  utendum  est  sacramentis,  its  ut  fides  accedat,  quo 
oredat  promitBionibuf ,  quia  per  aacramenta  ezhibentur  et  ottenduntur."  Apolog.  p. 
178 :  *•  Sacramenta  Yocamns  ritua,  qui  habent  mandatom  Dei,  et  quibiis  addita  eat 
promisaio  gntXm."  P.  S06 :  **  Sacramentum  est  ceramoiua  yel  opus,  in  quo  Deus 
nobis  ezhibet  hoc,  quod  offert  anneza  ceremonin  gratia." 

*  Marheineke  admits  this  at  least,  and  says  the  difference  between  the  two  con- 
fessions consists  simply  in  this,  that  Catholics  teach,  "  sacramenta  amtinere  gra* 
tiam.**  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  inculcate  **  sacramenta  CQuftrre  gratiam." 
Catholics  make  use  of  both  expressions,  as  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  ah«ady 
staled.  But  how  far  the  eontinere  is  unsutted  to  the  Protestant  theory,  the  tn,  sub 
et  cum  pane  clearly  point  out. 

t  Chemnit.  Exam.  ^  H,  p.  39.  His  misrepraaentations  aro  well  pointed  out  by 
Bellannine  in  his  work  **  De  Sacramentis,"  1.  U.  p.  110. 

X  Melancth.  loc.  theobg.  p.  157.    **  Matrimoniam  non  case  institutum  ad  signifi- 
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short,  the  number  of  seven  sacraments  (in  direct  contradiction  to  Scrip* 
ture,  and  the  well^-fbanded  tradition  of  the  CathoKe,  as  well  as  of  the 
orthodox  €h«ek  Church,  nay,  even  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophy* 
sites,  who,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago»  separated  from  the  communion 
of  these  Churches,)  was  reduced  to  two ;  and  merely  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  retained ;  although  the  two  so  retained 
could  not  even  be  undentood.  Confirmation  was  only  to  be  a  renewal 
of  baptism ;  and  the  Lord's  sapper,  which  was  Considered  merely  as  a 
pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  extreme 
unction  ;  for,  in  danger  of  deaths  man  needed  most  the  assurance  of 
the  pardoning  mercy  of  Ood.  Of  penance  we  shall  have  to  speak 
more  in  detail.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  CatholiC)  who  does  not  con* 
ceive  the  believer  under  the  <me-sided  view  of  a  man  that,  for  Christ's 
sake,  has  obtained  merely  the  remission  of  his  sins ;  but,  under  the 
living  believer,  understands  a  man  redeemed  from  sin,  and  consecrated 
to  God  in  mind  and  sense,  needs  a  circle  of  sacraments,  embracing  all 
the  important  events  of  life,  and  reflecting  the  ever*recurring  view  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimages-^  circle  of  sacraments  which  symbolically  ex* 
press  the  high  relation  of  each  passage  of  his  life  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  guarantee  and  really  impart  the  divine  energy,  which  is 
requisite  to  its  beginning  and  its  consummation. 

The  entanglement  of  man  with  the  lower  world,  which  since  Adam's 
disobedience,  hath  been  subjected  to  a  curse,  is  revealed  in  the  most 
diverse  ways.  Even  so  diverse  are  the  ways  whereby  we  are  raised  up 
to  a  worM  of  a  higher  order,  in  and  by  the  fellowship  with  Christ.f    If, 


candam  gnttiBn]  **  (gratia  is  here  only  the  divine  forgiTenen  of  sins)  **  non  eat  quod 
dubitemufl.  Quid  autem  in  mentem  yenit  iif,  qui  inter  signa  gratite  ordinem  nume- 
rarnnt  7    Cum  non  aliud  ait  ordo,  quam  deligi  tx  eeeUtiA  eoe,  qui  doeent,**  etc. 

*  Melancth.  1.  c.  p.  166.  ^  Signum  gratiflB  certum  est  partieipatio  mensv,  hoe 
est,  mandncare  corpus  Cbristi  et  bibere  sanguinefn.  Sic  enim  ait ... .  quoties  feee* 
ritis,  facite  in  memoriam  mei.  Id  est :  cum  ileitis,  admoneamini  Evangelii,  aeu 
remissionis  peccatorum.  .  .  .  Est  autem  significatio  hujus  sacramenti,  confirmare 
nos  toties,  quoties  labescunt  eonscientie,  quoties  de  Toluntate  Dei  erga  nos  dubita- 
mus.**  \V)ini  is  to  say,  as  often  as  we  doubt,  whether  God  be  earnest  in  forgiving  us 
our  sins.)  "  Id  cum  alias  sape,  tum  maxime,  cum  moriendum  est,  accidit.  Unc- 
tionem  arbitior  esse  earn,  de  quA  Marci  vl,** .  .  .  (the  fourteenth  Tene  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  James  did  not  then  occur  to  his  mhid  t)  »•  Sed  ea  signa  esse  tradita,  ot 
certo  significent  gratiam,  non  yideo.**    (As  if  it  were  not  eipressly  stated  in  James  t 

t  Thom.  Aquinas  (Summ.  p.  iii.  q.  Ixv.  art.  i.  p.  996)  objects :  **  Videtur,  quod  non 
debeant  ease  septem  saoramenta.    Saenunenta  enim  afficaciam  habent  ex  virtute 
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by  earthly  generation  and  birth,  we  have  been  brought  into  a  general 
connexion  with  this  distracted  world ;  so,  in  our  maturer  years,  this 
connexion  ever  meets  us  in  more  special  relations,  and  in  more  definite 
forms :  and  what,  by  our  birth,  was  deposited  as  a  germ,  is  now  ex« 
panded,  and  thereby  realized  and  strengthened.  But  man  feels  him- 
self  ever  more  and  more  strongly  straitened  by  the  laws  of  this  worid, 

dlvina  ei  et  Tirtute  panoniB  Christi.  Sed  una  est  yirtus  divina  et  una  Christi  paisio : 
una  enim  oblaUone  confummaTit  in  Bcmpitemnm  nncUficatos.**  Amoog^  other 
things,  he  replies :  **  Dicendum  quod  sacrament*  eockrie  ordinantor  ad  duo,  scilicet 
ad  perfieiendum  hominem  in  his,  qa»  pertinent  ad  onlttim  Dei  seeundam  religionem 
ChiietianB  tito,  et  etiam  in  remediunt  contra  defectom  peocati.  Utroqne  autem 
modo  conyenienter  pontmtur  septem  sacramenta.  Vita  enim  spiritualis  oonformita- 
tern  aliquam  habet  ad  vitam  eoiporalem,  sicut  et  csBtera  oorporalia  conformitatem 
quandam  spiritualiom  habent.  In  vita  autem  coiporali  dnpliciter  aliquis  perficitur. 
Uno  modo  quantum  ad  personam  propriam,  alio  modo  per  respectum  ad  totam  com* 
tnonitatem  societatis,  in  qna  viyit :  quia  homo  natvaliter  eat  animal  soeiale.  Re- 
■pecta  autem  sui  ipsius  pei^citur  homo  in  vita  coiporali  dupUciter.  Uno  modo  per 
■e,  acquirendo  scilicet  aliquam  yite  perfectionem :  alio  modo  per  accidens,  scilicet 
remoyendo  impedimenta  yits,  puta  OBgritudines  yel  aliquid  bujusmodi.  Per  se  autem 
perficitur  coiporalis  vita  tripliciter.  Prime  quidem  per  generationem,  ^r  quam  homo 
incipit  esse  et  vivere.  Et  loco  hujns  in  spirituali  vita  est  baptismus,  qui  est  spiritualis 
regeneratio :  secundum  illud  ad  Titum  iii.  Secnndo,  per  augmentnm,  quo  aliqois 
perdncitur  ad  peifectam  quantitatem  et  yirtutem.  Et  loco  hujus  in  spirituali  vita 
est  confirmatio,  in  qua  datur  sanctitas  et  rbbur.  Undo  dicitur  discipulis,  jam  bapti* 
zatis,  Luc.  ult. :  *  Sedete  in  ciyitate,  quoadusque  induamini  yirtute  ex  alto.'  Tertio 
per  nutritionem,  qua  conscryatur  in  homine  yita  et  yirtus.  Et  loco  hujus  in  spirituali 
▼ita  est  Eucharistia,  unde  dicitur,  Joann.  yi.,  *  Nisi  mandncayeritis  camem  filii  bo* 
minis  et  biberitis  ejus  sanguinem,  non  habebitto  vitam  in  yobis.'  Et  hoc  quidem 
snfficeiet  hommi,  a  haberet  et  coiporaliter  et  spiritoaliter  impassibilem  vitam.  Ked 
qma  homo  incunit  interdum  et  corporalem  uifirmitatem  et  spiritualem,  scilicet  pecca* 
turn,  ideo  necessaria  est  homini  curatio  ab  infirmitate.  Que  quidem  est  duplex,  una 
quidem  est  sanatio,  quae  sanitatem  restituit.  Et  loco  hujus  in' spirituali  yita  est  pceni* 
tentia,  secundum  illud  Psalroi :  'sana  animam  meam,  quia  peccavi  tibi.'  Alia  autem 
est  restitutio  yaletndinis  pristine  per  conyenientem  dietem  et  ezercitium.  Et  loco 
hujus  in  spirituali  yita  est  extrema  unctio,  que  removet  peccatorqjm  reliquiae,  et 

hominem  paratnm  reddit  ad  finalem  gloriam,  unde  dicitur,  Jac.  v Perficitur 

autem  homo  in  ordine  ad  totam  communitatem  dupliciter.  Uno  modo  per  hoc,  quod 
accipit  potestatem  regendi  multitudinem  ecu  exercendi  actus  publicos.  Et  loco  hujus 
in  spirituali  yita  est  sacramentum  ordinis,  secundum  illud,  Hebr.  vii.,  *  quod  sacer* 
dotes  hostias  offerunt  non  tantum  pro  se,  sed  etiam  pro  populo.'  Becundo,  quantum 
ad  naturalem  propagationem  :  quod  fit  per  matrimonram  tarn  in  coiporali  quam  in 
spirituali  yita,  ex  eo  quod  non  solum  est  sacramentum,  sed  nature  officium.  Ex  his 
etiam  patct  sacramentorum  numeras,  secundum  quod  ordinantur  contra  defectum 
peccati.  Nam  baptismus  ordinatur  contra  carentiam  yite  spiritualis :  confirmatio 
contra  infirmitatem  animi,  que  in  nuper  natis  invenitur :  Eucharistia  contra  labittta- 
tem  animi  ad  peccandum :  pcsnitentia  contra  actnale  peceatmn,  post  baptismum 
commiflsum,*'  etc 
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•--they  encompass  him  with  ever-growing  force ;  and  of  his  own  fre« 
choice,  as  well  as  under  a  sort  of  mysterious  necessity,  he  contracts, 
with  a  being  of  his  own  kind,  the  closest  alliance  in  the  bonds  of 
earthly  and  sexual  love»  in  order  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  his 
species,  and  thereby  for  the  whole  economy  of  this  lower  world.  Here* 
by  he  becomes  at  once  an  active  and  efficient  tnember  of  the  state, 
which  is  itself  a  larger,  but  ever  limited  circle  of  families,  who,  usually 
having  all  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  progenitor,  have,  through 
their  opposition  to  other  associations  of  families,  been  drawn  into  pecu- 
liar destinies,  and  thereby  received  the  impress  of  a  special  character ; 
while,  in  a  common  order,  and  for  mutual  protection  against  such  an 
opposition,  they  maintain  themselves  with  all  the  individual  interests 
determined  by  such  a  state  of  things.  If,  when  once  man  hath  come 
into  the  world,  all  the  relations  we  have  adverted  to  take  place  only 
at  particular  periods  of  his  life,  there  are  others  again  which  pervade 
every  stage  of  his  existence.  Self-preservation  forms  the  centre  point 
of  all  earthly  exertion,  which  is  concentrated  in  the  care  for  one's  live- 
lihood*. Much  as  thou  mayest  strive,  0  man  !  by  a  new  recruiting  of 
thy  bodily  strength,  to  renovate  thy  earthly  existence,  the  seed  of  death 
was  laid  in  the  first  moment  of  thy  life, — it  announces  its  being  amid 
the  fairest  bloom  of  personal  charms, — ^it  waxes  more  and  more  in 
strength,  and,  at  last,  overmasters  life  itself.  Thus,  in  various  alter-- 
nations  of  earthly  action  and  suflTering,  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  doth  the 
end  of  life  unavoidably  grow  out  of  the  beginning ;  it  is  betokened  by 
sicknesses  of  various  kinds,  until  the  creature,  that  had  sprung  out  of 
dust  and  ashes,  again  resolves  into  the  same. 

To  this  inferior  order  of  things,  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  the  commis- 
sion given  to  her  by  Christ,  opposes  a  higher  order,  not  to  annihilate 
the  former,  but  to  bestow  on  it  the  blessings  of  redemption,  to  explain 
its  significancy,  and  to  purify,  by  heavenly  influences,  all  the  stages  of 
earthly  and  sinful  existence ;  to  raise  humanity  again  up  to  God,  as 
through  Adam  it  had  fallen,  and  to  exalt  time  into  eternity.  Symboli- 
cal signs  bring  the  higher  world  more  immediately  within  the  percep* 
tion  of  sense,  and  withal  convey  from  that  world  the  capacity  for  its 
influence.  To  the  earthly  birth,  stained  with  sin,  the  spiritual  second 
birth  for  heaven  is  annexed.  At  the  moment  when  the  growing  perils 
of  the  world  threaten  to  encompass  the  individual,  and  lay  fast  hold 
upon  him,  cometh  the  confirmatian  of  his  spirit,  by  the  Spirit  from 
above,  to  enable  him  to  encounter  the  arduous  impending  struggle. 
The  earthly  sexual  intercourse,  calculated  as  it  is  to  draw  down  man  to 
destruction,  into  the  lowest  depths  of  terrestrial  existence,  is  transform- 
ed into  a  heavenly  alliance ;  and  sensuality,  which  is  opposed  to  all 
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^raianent  connexion,  is  subdued  in  Christ  the  Lord,  and  made  instru^ 
filental  to  the  indissoluble  union  of  spirits.  If  by  marriage  man  bon^ 
tracts  a  more  intimate  alliance  with  the  earthly  and  limited  existence 
of  the  state ;  «o  marriage  is  sanctified  by  a  symbolical  action,  which^ 
while  it  consecrates  it  to  be  the  central  organ  for  the  iinion  of  all  be* 
lievers,  makes  them  consider  themselves  ^membens  ef  an  all-embracing 
dirine  kingdom  on  earth*  which,  totally  distinct  from  circumscribed 
terrestrial  kingdoms,  is  destined  to  permeate  all  these,  and  to  vivify 
4hem  with  its  spirit ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  individual's  ecclesiastical 
life  should  pervade  his  civil  existence.  If  matrimony  be  the  vital  con*> 
^tion,  not  «nly  of  states,  but  of  all  eartUy  existence»  and  of  its  regular 
j)rogre8s,  so  Holy  Orders  are  the  condition  to  all  ecclesiastical  life,  and 
-all  the  other  sacraments.  In  opposition  to  the  earthly  nurture,  and  the 
4>erishable  food,  the  cdestial  Bread  ^  offered  us  for  our  lasting  spiritual 
sustenance  through  life ;  so  that  the  Table  of  the  Lord  forms  the  centre^ 
|K>tnt  of  divine  service  and  religious  existence,  as  the  table  of  the  father 
of  the  family  constitutes  the  centre  of  domestic  service  and  civil  life. 
If  in  the  violent  obstructions  of  bodily  organism  the  fee  of  earthly  life 
«ianifests  himself,  so  Extreme  Unction  imparts  strength  and  consola^ 
tion, — warning  us,  that,  in  every  case,  the  teal  man  is  redeemed  by  a 
higher  power  {  and  this,  especially  in  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
the  bond  between  body  and  soul,  never  fails  of  its  effect.  The  holy 
action  devoted  to  the  cure  of  the  penitent  sinner,  who,  after  being  in* 
oorporated  into  the  Church,  hath  grievously  fallen,  cannot  be  conceived 
^18  a  normal  |>riiiciple  in  the  history  of  the  spiritual  life{  for,  otherwise 
the  fall  after  regeneration  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  unavoidable 
«nd  necessary.-^that  is  to  say,  as  no  sim  But  yet  it  hath  been  ordain* 
«d  by  Grod's  mercy  as  an  extraordinary  dispensiition  of  grace ;  and  so 
the  septenary  number  of  sacraments  is  now  filled  up. 

Protestantism  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  the  earthly^being  quite 
pervaded  by  the  heavenly  element,  and  of  the  former  being  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  the  latter  ;  and  hence  it  was  forced,  not  only  to 
reject  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments  as  the  effect  of  human  pre* 
sumption,  struggling  against  an  unavoidable  necessity  ;  but,  in  the  two 
sacraments  it  retained,  it  saw  only  the  principle  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  rendered  necessaiy  in  consequence  of  the  indomitable  carnal  ^mt 
of  man. 

19 
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i  zjut— Furtber  eomequencM  of  tlie  oriiriiial  Lnthenn  view  of  tbt  eHenee  g£m 

mttiitticnt* 

That  infant  baptism,  according  to  the  Protavtant  yiew  of  the  saera- 
ments,  is  an  act  utterly  incomprehensible,  cannot  be  doubted  :  for  if  it 
be  through  faith  only  that  the  sacrament  takee  effect,  of  what  value  cao 
it  be  to  the  unconscioua  child  7  The  Anabaptists,  against  whom  Lu« 
ther  was  so  incensed,  drew  but  the  natural  inferences  from  the  premises 
which  be  had  laid  down,  and  could  not  be  refuted  by  him  without  hts 
proving  unfaithful  to  his  own  principle. 

In  the  same  way,  it  was  not  difficult  to  eorae  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
with  such  views,  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for  adopting  a  real 
preMmce  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  For  if  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  Luther 
said,  be  only  a  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  Christ  should  be  present.  The  bare  bread,  and  the  bare 
wine,  would  achieve  all  which  was  expected  of  the  sacrament.  As  little 
■s  God  need  .be  personally  present  in  the  rainbow,  to  make  that  natural 
pheoomenoD— eeleeted  aa  a  token  of  pf omise  to  the  infant  world,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  should  never  more  be  destroyed  by  a 
deluge-attain  its  pacifying  end?  so  little  is  tbe  real  presence  of  the 
Saviour  necessary  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  if  it  l{e  to  serve  only 
as  a  pledge  of  the  remission  of  sins.  This  Andrew  Carlstadt  perceived  f 
and,  from  the  very  principle  laid  down  by  Luther,  as  to  the  mode  of 
viewing  a  sacrament,  he  drew  conclusions  against  tbe  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  tbe  Lord%  Supper ;  and,  in  our  opinion.  Plank  should  not 
have  doubted  whether  Carlstadt  had  not  really  been  conducted  in  this 
way  to  the  denial  of  the  Real  Presence,  as  in  one  of  his  writings  he 
himself  stated  it.*  We  recognize  the  internal  consistency  and  neceS' 
sity  of  Carbtadt's  view,  so  soon  as  he  had  fallen  into  Luther's  one-sided 
conception  of  the  sacraments.  Here,  it  appears  to  us,  we  have  found 
the  clue  for  expkiining  the  fact,  that,  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  dispute  adverted  to^  Luther  wrote,  in  tbe  following  manner,  to 
Bucer  and  Capito,  who  had  requested  of  him  an  elucidation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  Carbtadt  had  raised  against  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  He  says,  that  five  years  previously  he 
had  come  to  the  same  opinion  as  Carbtadt  had  arrived  at,  and  would 
willingly  have  enforced  it,  *«in  order  to  be  able  to  give  a  blow  to  the  Pa- 


•  Plank,  HMtoiy  of  the  rue,  Ate.  of  the  Protettant  syBtem  of  doctrine,  9d  book 
p.  215. 
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pftey,'*  bad  he  not  been  deterred  by  the  clear  words  of  Scripture.* 
His  whole  theory  of  the  sacraments  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  CarU 
■tadt's  view ;  and  what  with  repugnance  he  saw  himself  forced  to 
revere  as  Scriptural,  possessed  in  his  system  no  internal  consistency. 
With  the  same  urgency  should  Luther's  opinion,  that  the  foundations 
of  the  Church  had  been  shaken,  since  it  had  fallen  into  essential  errors, 
have  led  him  to  dispute  the  true  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  sacrament* 
For  it  was,  doubtless,  inconsistent  to  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  a  real, 
and  therefore  efficacious^  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  assert,  that  she  had  fallen  away  from  Him,  or  rather. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  her»  and,  in  matters  of  such  vast  moment,  had 
suffered  her  to  walk  her  own  way. 

If  we  be  justified,  perhaps,  in  assuming,  that  Luther's,  and,  more 
especially,  Mclancthon's,  general  exposition  of  the  sacraments,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  original  Helvetic  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(for  the  conclusions,  which  Luther  himself  was  so  disposed  to  draw^ 
pressed  not  less  urgently  on  the  minds  of  others ;)  so,  on  a  nearer  con- 
sideration, we  may  discover,  in  this  exposition,  the  source  whence 
emanated  the  rejection  of  all  the  sacraments,  or,  at  least,  that  indiffer- 
ence for  them,  to  which,  in  the  first  period  of  the  Reformation,  we 
discern  so  strong  a  propensity,  as,  for  instance,  in  Carlstadt  and 
Schwenkfeld.  Luther,  and  especially  Melancthon,  had  more  than  once 
asserted,  that  he»  who  held  fast  in  faith  to  the  Divine  promise,  did  not 
even  need  the  sacraments.f  Hence,  against  the  doctrine,  that  sacra- 
ments are  the  pledges  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  Carlstadt  observes : 
^  he  who  hath  the  right  remembrance  of  Christ,  is  sure  of  his  redemp- 
tion, and  hath  peace  in  God  through  Christ, — not  through  the  sacrament. 

*  S  M&aoh,  in  BUibald  Pirkhnmet^M  Sekw^zer-Krieg^  p.  54,  oommiinicatef  « 
letter  of  ihm  Mholar  to  Melancthon,  wherein  the  same  view  appears  to  be  Btnted. 
It  is  said :  **  So  GSoolampadina,  Zwingle,  and  others,  aie  highly  opposed  to  Luther; 
and  if  Luther  had  not  investigated  the  matter  so  deeply,  and  had  not  engaged  in  so 
strenuoos  an  opposition  against  Dr.  Carlstadt,  he  would  have  been  the  leader  in  this 
eoned  enoc.**  Pirkheimer  means  to  say,  that  it  was  only  out  of  opposition  to  Carl- 
ptadt,  that  Lather  had  been  brought  back  to  the  doctrine  of  a  real  presence  of  Chiw( 
in  the  Lord^s  si^»per. 

t  Melanothon  luc-  theoL  p.  143.  **  Sine  signo  restitui  Ezeehias  potuit,  si  nud« 
promisskmi  credere  volutsset :  vel  sine  signo  Gideon  victnnu  emt,  si  crcdidisset.  Its 
sine  signo  jostifieari  potes,  modo  eredas.'*  Luther  de  captivit  Babylon.  1.  e  ^foL 
S80 :  **  Neqoe  enim  Deus  aUter  cum  hominibiis  egit  aut  agit,  quam  verbo  promis. 
aioDifl.  RunuB  nee  noe  cum  Deo  unquam  alitor  ageie  possumus,  quam  fide  in  ver. 
bom  promissionis  ejus.  Opera  jUle  nihil  curat,  nee  eis  indiget,  quibus  potius  eigi^ 
homines  et  cum  hominibus  et  nobis  ipeis  agimoB.**  Fol.  3b6,  b :  **  Qui  eia  credit,  is 
i  nihil  opewtur," 
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If  Christ  be  our  peace  and  our  aflsurance,  then  creatures  without  soul 
cannot  tranquillize  us  and  make  us  secure."*  It  was  only  when  Luther 
heard  his  own  thoughts  uttered  from  the  lips  of  others,  that  he  found 
them  dangerous  and  untrue.  Hence,  in  his  larger  catechism,  he  sufiers 
not  a  word  to  escape  him,  whereby  the  sacraments  could  be  represented 
as  anywise  superfluous ;  nay,  with  all  earnestness,  and  the  greatest 
urgency,  he  exalts  their  power  and  efficacy  .f 

4  zzzi^— Zwing livf  and  Calvin  on  the  ncnments. 

Zwinglius  formed  the  worst  and  most  miserable  conception  of  the 
sacraments,  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  yet,  in  doing  so,  as  we  have 
said,  he  merely  followed  out  the  hints  given  him  by  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon. 

He  considers  the  sacraments  only  as  ceremonies  whereby  a  man  pro* 
fesses  himself  a  metnber  of  the  Church,  and  a  follower  of  Christ.  He 
accordingly  very  much  approves  of  the  Lutherans  throwing  aside  the 
belief  that  the  sacraments  contribute  aught  towards  justification  ;  but 
he  laments  the  more  that  they  should  still  regard  them  as  pledges  of 
the  Divine  mercy  and  favour  ;  since  he,  whose  faith  needs  such  a  con* 
firmation,  actually  possesses  none.  In  this  respect,  he  says,  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacraments  rather  affords  the  Church  an  assurance  that  her 
followers  believe,  than  that  they  themselves  become  thereby  more 
sure  and  steadfast  in  their  faith,  j: 


•  See  the  extraeti  from  Culatadt*s  wriftins^,  in  the  above  cited  woik  of  Flank,  p.  218. 

t  Catech.  maj.  p.  510. 

X  De  ver4  et  fakH  religione  Commentar.  Op.  torn.  zi.  fol.  197-9.  He  thin  eon- 
eludea :  **  Sunt  ergo  lacrameDta  n^a  vel  ceremoniiB,  pace  tamen  omnium  dicam, 
■ve  neoticorum  nve  vetenim,  quibus  se  homo  eceleaioB  probat  aut  candidatnm  ant 
militejDi  eese  Chriati,  redduntque  ccdeaiam  totam  poCina  oertiorem  de  tuft  fide,  qoam 
te.  Si  enim  fidee  tua  non  aliter  fuerit  abaoluta,  quam  ut  eigpno  ceremoniafi  ad  oon- 
firmationem  egeat,  fidea  non  eat.**  De  peceato  original!  declarat  1.  e.  fed.  Vti  i 
"Signa  igitor  nihil  quam  eztems  rea  sunt,  quibua  nihil  in  conacientift  effieitnr. 

Fides  autem  sola  est  qua  beamur Symbola  igitur  sunt  externa  ista  rermn 

qMritualium,  et  ipsa  mmime  sunt  spiritualia,  nee  quidqua::)  spirituale  in  nobis  per. 
ficiunt :  sed  sunt  oorum,  qui  spiritualessunt,  quasi  tessera*.**  Klsewhere  he  ezpreases 
himself,  however,  in  a  somewhat  milder  strain ;  for  instance,  in  liis  Pidei  EeeUmmg* 
tje«  Exponiio,  I.  c.  p.  551 :  "  Docemua  ergo,  sacramenta  eoli  debcrc,  velnt  rea  aaeraa, 
at  qus  res  saeratiasimas  signifieent,  tarn  eas,  quie  gest»  sunt,  tam  cas  que  nos  agere 
et  ezprimere  debemus.  Ut  baptismus  significat  et  Christum  nos  sanguine  suo 
aUrnsse,  et  quod  nos  nium,  ut  Paulus  doeet,  induere  debemus,  hoc  est  ad  ejus  fomra- 
1am  vivere ;  sic  Eucharistia  quoque  significat  cum  omnia,  quoe  nobis  divinft  Kbetali- 
4at8  per  Christum  donata  sunt,  turn  quod  grati  debemus  ek  charitate  fratria  ampleeti, 
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If,  coDtrary  to  the  clearest  teaching  of  Holy  Writ«  and  the  testimony 
of  all  Christian  ages»  Luther  and  Melancthon  had  degraded  the  sacra- 
ments into  mere  tokens  of  covenant  between  God  and  men  ;  so  Zwin- 
.glius  advanced  a  step  further,  and  represented  them  as  sighs  of  covenant 
between  man  and  man.  Who  could  now  connect  any  sense  with  the 
words  of  Christ :  **  He  who  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ?" 
And  how  powerless  and  unmeaning  must  the  passage  of  Paul  appear, 
wherein  he  calls  baptism  **  the  laver  of  regeneration*  and  of  the  new- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?"  But  the  uncertainty  of  belief,  which  Zwin- 
glius  exhibits  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  the  sacraments,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  He  begs  pardon,  if  he  offends  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  he  declares  that«  with  the  exception  of  Eck  and  Emser,  he  is  at 
peace  with  every  one,  and  in  return  claims  the  indulgence  of  others 
for  himself.*  He  speaks  as  if  the  question  turned  on  mere  human 
opinions-^on  things  of  a  doubtful  nature ;  just  as  if  the  Christian  Church 
were  such  a  wretched,  mismanaged  body,  that  she  did  not  even  know, 
and  could  not  knoW|  with  certainty,  what  it  was  which  she  daily  prac- 
tised, and  practised  at  the  command  of  Christ,  and  must  through  all 
centuries  continue  to  practise.  When  once  the  firm  ground,  and  sure 
and  eternal  footing,  is  abandoned,  then  all  must  indeed  vacillate,  and 
all  doctrines  be  abandoned  to  mere  conjecture. 

It  was  quite  in  the  opposite  sense  that  Calvin  taught.  His  doctrine, 
with  the  exception  of  one  point,  diiiers  not  at  all  from  that  of  the 
Lutheran  formularies.  Calvin  carefully  points  out  all  the  parts  of  what 
is  understood  by  a  sacrament,  and  recommends,  with  much  urgency, 
its  use.f    The  point  in  which  he  deviates  from  the  Catholic  and  the 


qaft  Chriatiii  nos  raioepit,  ommvit,  ae  beatos  foddidit."  Here,  neeoidmgljt  the  m. 
effameot  tignifiee  eoniethiiig  for  the  receiver,  Bot  for  the  Church  only.  Bat  thie 
writing  of  Zwingliof  was  hie  ewaclike  long,  as  Bollinger  in  the  preiace  to  it  asserts, 
p.  550 :  **  Nesoio  quid  eygneum  yioini  morte  oantavit.*'  A  very  high  strain  of  song 
tnily !  Tct  in  his  work,  De  vera  et  faUd  religioner  p.  108,  he  had  already  expressed 
hioHidf  m  a  similar  way. 

•  De  vort  et  hkk  relig.  Hb.  i.  p.  197. 

t  Calvin.  Institut.  lib.  ir.  $  3,  fd.  471.  «'  Ut  ezigna  est  et  imbeeillis  nostra  fides, 
nisi  imdiqne  ftdciator,  ac  modis  omnibus  snstentetur,  statim  concntitmr,  flactuatur, 
vneiUat  adeoqne  labescit.  Atqae  itft,  qaidem  hie  se  oaptui  nostro  pro  immensi,  uak 
indolgentia  attemperat  misericors  Dominus,  ut  quando  anhnales  sumus,  qui  humi 
semper  adrepentes  et  in  came  hsBrentes  nihil  spirituale  cogitamus,  ac  ne  concipimas 
qnidem,  elementis  etiam  istis  terrenis  nos  ad  se  dedueere  non  gravetur,  atqoe  in  oame 
pfoponefe  spiritualinm  bonordm  speculum,**  etc  HelTCt.  I,  cap.  xiz.  p.  65 :  **  Ftm» 
dicationi  veriu  sui  adjunzit  Deus  moz  ab  initio  tn  ecclesia  mk  sacramenta  vel  signa 
aacramentalia.  Sunt  autem  sacramenta  symbola  mystica,  vel  ritus  sancti  aut  saor« 
aetiooes,  4  Deo  ipso  institat«»  constantes  yerbo  soo,  agnis,  et  rebus  significatis,  qui* 
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Lutheran  doctrine,  consista  especially  herein,  that  he  will  have  the 
sanctifying  grace  distinct  and  sepacate  from  the  sacrament,  as  the 
sensible  sign.  The  former,  according  to  him,  is  not  conjoined  with  the 
material  element :  and  hence  to  every  Christian  is  this  element  ten« 
dered,  but  not  so  the  divine  nourishment.*  The  necessity  of  this 
doctrine,  in  the  system  of  Calvin,  is  evident;  for  as  it  is  only  to  the 
elect  that  the  Divine  grace  is  imparted,  and  the  rest  are  passed  over 
by  God,  so  grace  must  by  no  means  be  connected  with  the  visible 
aign.f  Nay,  the  Divine  gmce  worketh  irresistibly :  it  might,  thc*refore» 
easily  happen,  that  some,  not  among  the  chosen,  should,  without  the 
Divine  will,  be  classed  among  the  elect,  if  the  heavenly  nurture  and 
power  united  with  the  sensible  sign  itself  were  offered  to  every  one  I 
Hence  in  baptism  the  non«elect  are  only  outwardly  washed  ;  and  the 
same  receive  in  the  Lord's  supper  but  mere  bread  and  wine ;  a  view 
which  Gottschalk,  a  predestinarian  of  the  ninth  century,  likewise  enter- 
tained ;  at  least  such  an  opinion  is  imputed  to  him.  Moreover,  Calvin 
also  admits  but  two  sacraments^ 

^bn  in  eccleri&  ■nmma  raa  beiieficia  homini  ezhibita  retinet  in  memaria,  et  rabinclo 
renovat,  quiboB  item  promiMMoea  mtm  obngnat,  et  qam  ipae  nobis  tnteriua  pneatat, 
ezteriua  repreaentat,  ae  veluti  oculia  oootemplanda  aubpcit,  adeoque  fidem  noatram, 
•piritik  Dei  in  cordibua  noatria  opeiante,  roborat  et  auget,  quibua  denique  noa  ab  omni- 
bi»  aliia  popnlia  et  religionibua  wpaiat,  ribiqne  ■oil  conaecrat  et  oUigat,  et  quid  a  no- 
bia  reqoirat  aignificat.** 

*  Log.  cit.  i  9,  fol.  474.  *'  Ceteram  munere  rao  tune  rit^  demnm  perfuugmituf 
(gacranenta)  obi  intetior  illi  magiater  spiritiia  aceeaierit :  eajtv  nniua  virtata  et  oorda 
penetrantnr,  et  afl^tna  penDOventnr,  et  Meramentia  in  animaa  noatiaa  aditw  patet. 
Si  dent  ille,  nihil  aacramenta  plus  pneitare  mentibna  noatris  poeannt,  qaam  si  vel  ao. 
b's  splendor  coscis  oculis  affblgeat,  yel  surdb  anribus  yoz  insonet.  Itaqna  sic  inter 
apiritmn  sacnmentaqoe  partior,  nt  peneaiUmn  agendi  virtus  reaideat,  bis  minisleriiiiii 
dimtaxat  relinqnatur ;  idqne  sme  spirittw  actione  manet  frivolam,  illo  veto  intna  ageiu 
te,  Timqne  soam  ezereente,  molts  eneigis  refeitom." 

t  Loc.  cit  f  17,  fol.  477.  •*  Spirttua  Sanetos  {^tum  titm  ommUmB pnmutemi  m* 
crmunta  advekmni^  ted  ([Hem  peeuliarUer  muM  confert)  isest,  qoi  Dei  gntiasaeeoni 
afibit,  qoi  dat  sacrementis  in  nobis  locom,  qui  efficit,  ot  froctificent."  Here  Hes  the 
real  point  of  difierence.  Now  Cnlvin  makea  the  matter  appear,  aa  if  the  Catbolica 
separated  the  power  working  in  the  mcraments  from  their  primary  foontain,  and 
laoked  upon  them  as  workfatg  of  themselves.  **Tantam  hie  qomritnr,  propritoe  el 
intrinaiei  Cut  loquuntor)  Tiitate  operetor  Deos,  an  eztemis  symbolis  soas  resignat 
vicea.  Nos  vero  contendimns,  qoseconqoe  adhibeat  organa  primari«  ejus  opemtioni 
nihil  decedere."  And  now,  *•  Interim  illod  toUitor  figmeatom,  qoo  jostifieatioiiis 
oaosa  Tirtoaque  Spiritos  Saneti  elementis,  eeo  vaacolisao  planatris,  ineloditor." 

I  Loc.  eit.  {  19,  fol.  478.  '*  Sacramenta  doo  institota,  qotbos  none  Christlaoa  ae. 
eleda  otttor,  baptismos  et  ooBna  Domini.**  Quite  m  the  same  aense  are  the  first  HeL 
vetto  Confesnon,  c.  xix ;  the  Aogabmg,  art  zxr. ;  the  Galhe,  art.  zzzv.  p.  193 ;  the 
Balgie,  art  xxxiv^v.  p.  199. 
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4  zzzu. — ^Baptkm  aad  Penanea. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  divergences  of  o[Mnion  as  to  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament  in  general,  we  must  now  proceed  with  details,  and  begin 
with  baptism.*  It  is  principally  in  describing  the  effects  of  this  means 
of  salvation,  that  the  Christian  Communities  differ  from  one  another; 
and,  indeed,  the  different  notion  which  each  entertains  of  justification, 
determines,  as  we  may  suppose,  this  diversity  of  opinion*  If,  according 
to  Catholic  doctrine,  original  sin  in  children,  in  adult%  original  sin 
together  with  actual  sins,  is  by  the  due  reception  of  baptism  removed, 
according  to  that  process  of  regeneration  above  described ;— so  that 
the  believer,  having  become  a  member  of  Christ,  walketh  no  more 
according  to  the  flesh,  but  interiorly  quickened  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
«howeth  himself  a  new  man :  so  among  the  Protestants,  their  well 
known  theory  of  the  mere  forgiveness  of  sins  is  here  again  predominant. 
Through  the  faith  received  before  baptism,  is  the  adult  justified  ;  but 
through  baptism,  in  which  all  that  Christ  hath  done  for  us  is  applied, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  all  his  gifts  is  imparted,  this  faith  is  sesled. 
*I1iis  certainly  is  a  far  more  elevated  theory  of  baptism ;  one,  unques- 
tionably, more  consonant  to  Holy  Writ,  than  that  adopted  by  Luther,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation.  However,  according  to  the 
Lutherans,  original  sin  still  remains  in  the  baptized — an  opinion,  which 
oannot  in  this  place  be  matter  of  any  further  investigation.  The  CaU 
▼inistic  formularies  point  out  very  bcsKUtifulIy  the  new  life,  commencing 
with  baptism,  and  they  do  so  still  better  than  the  Lutheran.f 


*  InilsaiihMMon,th>Coqiieaqf  IVant  HqipoMt  the  cmb  of  umdalt,  who  bf 
Iwptinn  k  received  into  the  Chriitian  Ckureh ;  and,  in  iaet,  in  thie  way  the  holy  act 
«an  best  be  undentood. 

t  Cateehinn.  maj.  part  iv.  ^  9,  p.  19.  '<  Sola  fides  penonam  dignam  facit,  at 
bane  Mifaititeni  et  ^vinam  aquara  atiliter  icHeipiat.**  ^  14,  f .  54  :  **  Quapropter  qui. 
via  Chriftianat  per  omnem  vitani  niani  abunde  ntis  habet,  nt  baptimnm  recta  per- 
diMat  atqae  eaerceaet.  Sat  enim  habet  aegotii,  ut  cmdat  fiimiter,  qosconqiie  bap- 
tkmo  promittuntur  et  offemntur,  victoriam  nempe  mortis  ac  dioboli,  veiaisBonem 
peccatorun,  gratiam  Dei,  Christam  cum  omnibuB  suis  operibos  [his  sufierinfs  and 
death  and  the  like]  et  Spiritmn  Sanctum  cum  omnibus  suis  dotibus.**  (This  is  not 
tme,  see  1  Cor.  u.)  l^e  Snutleald  Artiele^  part  iii.  e.  5,  ^  1,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
flay  something  against  Catholics,  coDfounds  scholastic  opinions  with  the  doctrine  of 
4he  Church.  Helvetica  1,  cap.  zx.  p.  71 :  **  Nascimor  enim  omnes  in  peccatonut 
Midibiis,  et  somas  filii  irs.  Deus  autem,  qui  dives  est  misericordiH,  poigat  nos  k 
peccatis  gratuity,  per  sanguinem  filii  sui,  et  in  hoe  adoptat  nos  in  filios,  adeoque  fee- 
dere  sancto  nos  slbi  connectit,  et  variis  donis  ditat,  ut  possimus  noyam  rivere  yitam* 
Obsignantar  hmc  omnia  baptiamo.  Nam  intas  re^generamiir,  purificamnr,  et  mnoT»- 
ttor  a  Heoper  Spifitnai  fiiinetuiii,'' de. 
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The  Catholic  Church,  moreover,  from  the^  second  century,  hath  nr» 
Tested  t  original  simpfe  act  of  baptism  with  a  rich  abundance  of  sym- 
bolical ceremonies,  in  order  to  stamp  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  her 
children  the  idea^  of  this  sacrament,  and  to  symbolize,  by  various 
emblems,,  the  exalted  nature  of  the  newness  of  life  in.  Christ.  Al- 
though, doubtless^  the  symbolization  of  this  sacrament,  unessential  io 
itself,  belongs  not  to  this  place,  but  only  the  doctrine  itself ;  yet  we 
may  be  permitted  to  draw,  in  a  few  words,  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  this  ceremonial,  and  thereby  render  him  more  familiar  with  the 
Catholic  view  of  baptism,,  whereby  it  will  become  more  evident  what  a 
decided  influence  this  view  hath  on  the  conception  of  the  other  sacra- 
ments. As  the  Lord  once,  by  a  mixture  of  spittle  and  dust»  cured  the 
corporeal  deafness  of  a  man,  so  the  same  mixture,  applied  in  baptism, 
denoteth  the  fact,  that  the  spiritual  organs  are  henceforth  opened  for 
the  mysteries  of  God's  kLngjjom.  The  burning  candle  signifieth  that 
now  truly  the  divine  light  from  above  hath  fallen  upon  the  mind,  and 
the  darkness  of  sin  been  changed  into  a  celestiat  sprendour.  The 
salt  denoteth  the  wise  man,  freed  from  the  folly  of  this  world :  the 
anointing  with  oil,  the  new  priest  ^  for  every  Christian  is,,  in  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  word,  a  priest  who  hath  penetrated  into  the  inmost  sanc-> 
tuary,  and  hath  renewed  the  most  living  communion  with  God  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  the  white  garment  imports  that  the  believer,  washed  clean 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  must  henceforth  preserve,  unto  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord,  the  innocence  which  he  had  Tost  in  the  first  Adam^ 
and  won  again  in  the  second.  Symbol  is  crowded  upon  symbol,  in 
order  to  express,  in  the  noost  manifest  way,  the  one  idea ;  that  a  total^ 
permanent  change  is  to  occur  in  man,  and  a  new,  hi^er,  and  lasting- 
existenee  is  henceforward  te  commence ;-  and  hence,  among  other  rea- 
sons, baptism  is  not  repeated. 

Hereby,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  the  confident  expectation,— on 
the  part  of  the  believer,  the  solemn  vow,  is  declared,  never  more  to  fall 
into  any  grievous  (mortal)/  sin ;  but  rather  to  wax  more  and  more  ia 
h<^nea8  of  life.  If  such  a  sin  be  committed,  then  the  darkness,  the 
lolly  of  the  world,  and  the  unpriestty  life,  take  again  possession  of  the 
soul ;  and  thereby  is  communion  with  God  broken  off,  and  the  bap. 
tismal  grace  forfeited*  Hence,  if  the  sinner  wish  to-be  converted  from 
his  evil  ways,  he  needa  a  new  reconciliation  with  6od»  and  therefore 
another  sacrament ;  and  such  a  sacrament  is  penance  conceived  to  be» 
Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  hence  inferred,  that  penance,  as  a  sacrament,  is 
instituted  only  for  such  as  return  from  a  course  of  conduct,  and  a  state 
of  feeling,  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  abode  of  Christ  in  their 
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souls.    It  is  for  all  believers  an  institution  of  fatherly  instruction,  ex* 
liortation,  correction,  quieting,  and  solace. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  Lutheran,  and  eren  in  the  Calvinistie 
creed.  Since,  according  to  this  creed,  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  regeneration  is  able  to  work  no  extirpation  of  sin ;  since,  on  the 
contrary,  original  sin  as  such,  the  carnal  sin  as  such,  though  weakened, 
is  still  considered  to  endure  in  the  man  *'  born  again  of  water  and  the 
spirit ;"  a  totally  different  view  of  the  relation  of  the  baptized  to  Christ 
is  necessarily  entertained.  And  the  sins, — even  the  more  grievous 
sins,— -of  the  former,  appear  not  as  anything  which  hsth  dissolved  that 
state  of  grace  obtained  in  baptism,  and  therefore  not  as  an3rthing 
whereby  the  fellowship  with  Christ  would  be  again  broken  off.  AH 
sins,  moreover,  being  but  the  particular  forms  of  original  sin,  not  ex- 
tirpated, but  only  forgvoen  in  hapUfm^  and  in  all  this  God  only  working 
salvation,  but  man,  on  the  other  hand,  not  acting  independently,  bap- 
tism not  only  imparts  the  assurance,  that  all  our  sins  committed  before 
baptism  are  forgiven,  but  gives  the  pledge  of  the  remission  of  all  the 
sins  to  be  afterwards  committed.*  Baptism  is  a  letter  of  indulgence 
sealed  by  God  for  one*s  own  life,  and  therefore,  in  every  transgression, 
we  need  only  recall  and  recuscitate  in  our  minds  the  promises  recorded 
in  that  letter ;  and  this  is  what  the  Reformers  call  a  regressus  ad  hctp* 
tismum.  Hence,  baptism  is  characterized  also  as  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  moral  pledge  given  by  God,  that  sins 
at  every  moment  of  his  life  are  remitted  to  the  believer,  and  that  he 
is  admitted  to  grace ;  or,  in  other  words,  penance  is  no  peculiar  sacra- 
ment.f    Hence,  Luther  could  not  pardon  St.  Jerome  for  having  called 


«  See  Lather's  Commenteiy  on  the  EpiiCle  to  the  Gdatiani^  '*  Theieibre  we  eay 
Ihet  man  ie  a  true  Christian ;  not  one  who  hath  and  feeleth  no  sin,  hat  one  to  whom 
the  sins  whieh  he  hath  and  feeleth  are  not  impaled  by  onr  Lord  God,  and  on'aecoont 
ci  the  faith  whieh  he  has  hi  Christ.  And  this  doetrine  mniisteis  to  the  peer  ooiu 
science  a  mighty  and  steady  solace,  when  it  would  be  like  to  qnake  befoie  God's 
wrath  and  jadgment.  Wherefore  is  a  Christian,  when  he  is  what  he  ooght  to  be, 
pedectly  and  entirely  free  from  all  laws,  and  subject  to  no  law  whatever,  whether 
internal  or  external.** — ^p.  68.  (Nothing  oondoces  to  his  condemnation  provided  he 
Qoij  believe.) 

t  Melancthon,  howe?or,  occasionally  makes  an  exception,  the  canse  whereof  we  diall 
hereafter  hare  occasbn  to  show.  Apdog.  art  nr. :  **  In  ecclesiis  nostris  plorimi  svpe 
in  anno  atontor  sacramentis,  ab  §olutwne  et  cook  Domini.**  Ait.  ▼. :  **  Absolntio 
proprU  dici  potest  sacramentom  poBnitentisB,  at  etiam  scholastici  theologi  ernditi. 
ores  (T)  loqnantnr.**  Art  tu.  :  **  Vere  igitnr  sont  sacramenta,  bapti«nas,  ccBna  Do- 
mini, absolutio,  qum  est  sacramentom  poenitentis."  In  the  third  revisal  of  his  Loci^ 
tiUfft  1545,  he  says :  **  Cum  antem  Toeabulum  saeramenti  de  caeiDoniis  inteUigitat 
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peoance  the  socond  pknk  redeeming  from  shipwreck;  since,  as  he, 
says,  the  first,  namely,  baptism,  could  never  be  lost,  provided  only  mao, 
so  often  as  he  was  seized  with  terror  for  his  sins,  renewed  the  promises 
made  in  baptism.  He  is  even  of  opinion,  that  this  view  is  borne  out 
by  the  principle  of  the  Church,  forbidding  the  repetition  of  baptism. 
Accordingly,  while  Catholics  conceive  the  effects  of  baptism  to  extend 
to  our  whole  Uves,  in  such  a  way,  that,  from  the  moment  of  baptism,  to 
the  close  of  our  earthly  career,  life  ought  to  flow  on  pure,  stainleaa, 
and  ever  consecrated  to  God ;  Luther  looks  on  these  effects  of  baptism 
as  administering  consolation  to  man,  even  amid  all  his  tran^essions* 
Thus,  had  the  Reformers  considered  the  real  internal  renovation  and 
sanctification  of  man  to  be  possible  through  baptism,  and  regarded  this 
renovation  as  one  with  justification,  they  would  have  seen  clearly,  that, 
by  any  grievous  sin,  the  grace  of  baptism  could  be  lost,  and  penance 
would  then  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  second  sacrament.  But, 
since  they  look  on  justification  as  merely  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  as  its  seal  or  letter,  the  operation  of  baptism 
according  to  them,  continues  uninterrupted.* 

The  particular  parts  of  penance  are  accordingly  very  differently  de- 
scribed by  the  two  confessions.  The  Protestants  regard  contrition  and 
faith,  as  the  stages  through  which  a  particular  penitential  act  takes  its 
course.  Contrition  they  explain  by  **  terrors  of  conscience  ^  {conscieiUuB 
ierroreSf)  which  consist  in  that  dread  of  the  Divine  judgment,  that  at* 
tends  the  consciousness  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Law.    This  fear 


institutis  in  pnedieatione  Ghriiti,  nomerantiir  hiBe  nenunenta,  baptlmiii,  ooena  Do* 
mini«  abeolatio.**    Compare  Aogmti't  Chrutuin  Arekmniogy,  vol.  iz.  p.  S8. 

*  Melanethon  loo.  theol.  p.  145.  **  Utos  vero  npii  (baptiniii)hie  eit,  tettariqnod 
per  mortem  transeaa  ad  vitam,  testari  quod  mortificatio  camis  tua  nlotaris  eat" 
[The  iioti<m  of  mor(t/Eeaf to,  and  of  the  tnmfitu$  md  vifcm,  or  of  the  mJ/Eeotio,  haa 
been  explained  abore,  and  ia  evident  from  what  follows.]  '*  Terrent  pecoata,  terret 
mon,  terrent  alia  mnndi  mala ;  confide  quia  r^fteyiU.  aeoepiati  miierioordia  e^^  te, 
Aitmnm  at  Milverif,  quonodoeomqiie  oppugneria  a  portia  inforanim.  Sie  videi,  et 
flignificatum  baptiami  et  eigni  nsum  dnrare  in  Minetia  per  omnem  Titam."  P.  146 : 
*'  Idem  bapttflmi  nmn  est  hi  mortifieatione.  Monet  eonicientiam  reminionia  pecea. 
fomm,  et  certam  reddit  de  gratia  Dei,  adeoqne  efficit  ut  ne  despcremos  in  mortifiea- 
tione. Proinde  qnmOUper  dwrai  wertifieMtiOt  Umiitper  aigni  U9U»  e«f .  Non  abaol- 
vitar  antem  mortificatiot  dam  vetus  Adam  prorsaa  eztinctus  fuerit.**  P.  149 :  *'  Eit 
«nim  poenttentia  vetattatis  noetne  mortificatio,  et  renovatio  epiritus :  aaoramentnm 
ejne,  yt\  signmn,  non  aliod,  nisi  baptismna  est**  P.  150:  **  Siout  evangelium  non 
amisimas  alieubi  lapei,  ita  nee  evangelii,  r^fx-yUa,  baptismmn.  Certum  est  aotera 
evangelium  non  semel  tantom,  sed  tterom  ac  iterom  remitters  peecatnm.  Qiiaro 
non  minus  ad  teeundutn  oondonationem,  quam  ad  primam,  baptismus  pertinet.**  AD 
tiliese  paanges  are  bat  extracts  from  Luther's  woriE,  De  eapHvaU  BahyhmeA,  Op. 
torn.  ii.lbi.  987,  b. 
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ifl  next  banished  by  instrumental  faith:  and  the  conscience  hereby 
obtaining  the  solace  and  the  quiet  which  the  Lutherans  so  exclusively 
look  to,  the  whole  penitential  act  is  terminated.  Hence,  absolution  is 
nothing  more  than  a  declaration  that  sin  is  forgiven.*  Even  the  Cal. 
vinists  have  not  refused  their  approbation  to  this  decision ;  yet  they 
have  received  it  with  (he  modification  which  their,  in  some  degree  pro- 
founder,  doctrine  of  justification  demanded.f 


i  zzznx.^-Coiitmiuition  of  the  doetiiiM  of  Pomaoe. 

The  Catholics  raise  the  same  objections  to  the  Lutheran  view  of 
penance,  as  to  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification.  They  accuse  it  of 
poverty,  and  they  charge  it  with  holding  down  the  believer  to  an  ex- 
tremely low  grade  of  the  spiritual  life,  allowing  him  scarcely  a  percep- 
tion of  the  fulness  of  the  riches  of  evangelical  grace,  while  it  is  very 
tkr  from  expressing  the  biblical  idea  of  f/urtiftti.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is,  that  the  sacramental  penance  should  pass  through 
three  stages ;  whereof  the  first  is  contrition,  with  the  firm  purpose  of 
change  of  life ;  the  second,  confession ;  the  third,  satisfaction :  and 
hereby  the  sacerdotal  absolution  also  receives  a  signification,  wholly 
difiTerent  from  that  which  is  attached  to  it  by  the  Protestants.  As  re- 
gards, in  the  first  place,  contrition,  it  is  of  an  essence  far  more  exalted 
than  what  the  Lutherans  term  conscieniuB  terrores^  above  which  •nly 
the  rudest  natures  are  incapable  of  rising  ;  for  these  terrors  involve  no 
detestation  of  sin,  as  such,  and  contain  no  trace  of  the  tenderer  emo- 
tions :  they  are  but  the  dread  of  sensible  evil.  It  is  contrary  to  all 
experience,  that,  within  the  circle  of  Christian  life,  sorrow  for  moral 
transgressions,  and  for  the  falling  short  of  evangelical  perfection,  can 
or  ought  to  be  called  forth  only  by  the  representation  of  hell-torments  : 
and  he  who  would  obstinately  insist  thereon,  would  merely  deduce  a 


*  Confenio  Aogiutana,  art.  xii.  **  Constat  autem  pcenitentia  proprie  his  dua- 
bn  pattihoBi  altera  est  oontritio,  sen  tenores  incassi  consoientin,  agnito  peeeato ; 
■Hera  est  fides,  que  eoneipitor  ez  evan^lio  sea  absolutione,  et  credit  propter  Chris. 
tmn  letnitti  peeeata,  et  consolatur  conscientiam,  et  ez  terroribns  liberat.** 

t  CaJvin.  InstH.  lib.  iii  o.  34,  §  8.  The  Lutheran  denomination  of  the  two  parts 
hers  oeems  onder  the  name  of  mortifieatio  and  vUrifieaiio,  Bat,  as  we  remarked 
above,  by  the  former  ezpression,  the  pattinjr  oiT  of  the  old  man,  and  by  the  latter  the 
pnttinfT  on  of  the  new  man,  are  to  be  understood ;  so  signifying  somethini^  other 
than  the  Lathenm  eomiritio  €t  fide;  When  Augusti,  in  his  Arehmohgy  (vol.  iz.  p. 
S5,)  says,  the  terminology  of  the  Calvfaiists  is  either  borrowed  ftom  Melanethon  or 
Made  to  hannoaize  with  Ms,  the  first  aasBrtion  is  deoidedly  true,  but  the  seeond  is 
not  at  all  io. 
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general  rule  from  the  experience  of  his  own  individual  feelings,  and,  io 
the  same  measure,  furnish  a  remarkable  example  of  his  own  narrow* 
mindedness,  as  well  as  of  his  ignorance  of  the  plastic  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  would  be  even  contrary  to  the  most  clearly  attested  facts, 
to  represent  the  dread  of  Divine  chastisements  as  the  only  path  which 
first  leads  men  into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church.  Christ  is  the 
divine  teacher  of  truth  ;  and  we  need  only  peruse  the  Clementines,  and 
the  account  which  Justin  hath  given  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  as  well  as 
the  narrative  which  Tatian,  in  his  apology  for  the  Christian  religion, 
and  Hilarius  of  Poictiers,  in  his  work  on  the  Trinity,  have  furnished 
of  their  respective  conversions,*  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  transi- 
tion from  heathenism  to  Christianity  was  especially  brought  about  by 
the  following  means,  to  wit, — ^the  recognition  of  reason,  that  Christ 
had  communicated  most  credible  revelations  respecting  divine  things, 
and  freed  the  frail  heart  of  man  from  uncertainty  and  distracting 
doubt.  We  should  not  look  on  the  teaching  office  of  Christ  as  merely 
accidental,  as  Luther  did,  and  thereby  fell  into  such  a  narrow  concep- 
tion of  things.  He  who,  from  a  desire  of  truth,  first  embraces  the  Son 
of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  stands  on  much  higher  ground  than 
one  who  has  been  induced  to  do  so  from  the  fear  of  hell ;  and  other 
motives  at  least  will  concur  to  produce  the  sorrow  for  sin.  How,  then, 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  should  this  sorrow  consist  only  in  that 
fear  T  But  even  where  it  exists,  it  is  very  far,  according  to  Catholic 
principles,  from  completing  the  notion  of  repentance.  The  dread  of 
the  divine  judgments  is  deemed  by  Catholics  (o  be  only  an  incitement 
to  repentance, — a  germ  from  which,  after  it  hath  been  further  expand- 
ed, something  far  nobler  must  grow  out,  if  a  true  or  perfect  contrition 
is  to  be  manifested.  Out  of  faith  and  confidence,  which,  according  to 
Catholics,  must  precede^  and  not  foUow^  repentance^  the  hatred  to  sin, 
and  the  germs  of  Divine  love  are  to  be  unfolded ;  so  that  these  must 


*  I^ustantioi  divin.  Initit.  lib.  L  o.  !•  is  brief  enoiifl^  to  permit  our  tating  a  i 
in  reference  to  thu  eubjeet.  After  having  deaoribed  tiie  aniduity  with  which  the 
ancient  philoeophen  gougbt  for  the  truth,  he  mjB :  **  Sed  neqoe  adepti  nint  id,  quod 
volebant,  et  operam  nmnl  atqne  industriam  perdidemnt:  quia  Veritas,  id  eat  arcanum 
■ummi  Dei,  qui  facit  omnia,  ingenio  ac  propriis  non  potest  aennibofl  comprehendi : 
■lioquin  nihil  inter  Deum  hominemque  distant,  si  oonsilia  et  dispositiones  illius  ma- 
jeatatis  etemsB  co|ptatio  assequeretur  humana.  Quod  quia  fieri  non  potuit,  nt  homi- 
ni  perseipBum  ratio  divina  innoteaeeret,  non  est  paasus  hominem  Deus,  lumen  si^- 
entiflB  requirentem,  diatius  oberrare,  ac  sine  olio  Inhoris  effectu  vagari  per  tenebna 
inextricablies.  Aperuit  ucnlos  ejus  aliquando,  et  notionem  veritatis  munus  sunm  fe- 
eit,**  Ac. 
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concur  to  make  up  the  penitential  feeling.  Contrition  {cantrUio  chart* 
tote  formata)  is  with  them  a  profound  detestation  of  sin,  springing  out 
of  the  awakened  love  for  God,  with  the  conscious,  deliberate  determi* 
nation  never  more  to  m,  but  rather  to  fulfil  the  Divine  law  from  and  in 
a  love  for  Him.  In  every  case,  they  hold  no  emotion  of  the  soul 
worthy  the  namo  of  repentance,  unless  with  this  emotion  be  connected 
at  least  a  firm  determination  of  the  will  to  abstain  from  all  sin,  though 
even  this  resolution  may  not  be  determined  by  clearly  defined  motives 
of  a  higher  kind.* 

Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  differences  between  the  Christian  communions  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification  recur  in  the  matter  before  us.  The  Protestants 
suppose  the  terrors  of  conscience  to  be  the  only  condition  necessary  to 
render  us  susceptible  of  the  blessings  manifested  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus» 
Instrumental  faith  delivers  from  these  terrors,  and  man  is  justified  by 
it  alone.  But,  from  faith,  the  resolution  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  the 
germs  of  love,  are  expected^  indeed,  as  the  fruit,  but  of  themselves  con- 
tribute nought  towards  making  us  acceptable  to  God,  and  are,  therefore, 
no  sign  of  the  Protestant  notion  of  contrition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  con* 
dition  of  faith.  With  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  sanctification  and 
forgiveness  of  sins  are  one  act  *.  accordingly,  should  the  latter  ensue, 
the  spirit  of  man  must  be  moved  by  far  other  motives  than  mere  fear. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  contrition  has  exerted  a  determining  influ* 
enco  on  that  of  confession.  Everything  which  is  truly  interior  must, 
according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  be  outwardly  expressed  :  the  love  for 
Christ  in  our  interior  must  manifest  itself  externally  in  works  of  chari- 


*  Bellaim.  de  poBnitent.  lib.  1,  c.  xbc,  torn.  iiL  p.  948  :  **  Cum  partes  poBnitentig 
qucrimus,  non  quosvis  motiu,  qui  quocnnque  modo  ad  pcenitentiam  pertinent,  qu»* 
rimu8,[8ed  cos  duntaxat,  qui  ez  ipsa  yirtute  poBnitentisB  prodeunt.  Porro  terreri,  cum 
intentantur  minaa,  non  eat  ulliua  virtutis  actus,  sed  naturalis  affectus,  quern  etiam  in 
pderis  et  in  ipsis  bestiis  cemimus.  Ad  hsBc  saspe  terrores  in  iis  inveniuntur,  quiposni- 
tantiam  nullam  a|pnt,  ac  ne  inchoant  qoidem,  ut  in  dsmonibus,  qui  credunt  et  con- 
tremiacnnt.  Jac.  11."  [There  is,  however,  a  distinction  between  believe  and  tremble, 
and  tremble  and  believe,  which  Bellarmine  has  here  overlooked.]  Sepe etiam  non- 
nalli  veram  pcenitentiam  agunt,  nullo  poBns  terrore,  sed  solo  Dei  et  justitias  amore 
impulsi,  qualem  oredibile  est  fuisse  beatam  illam  ffleminam,  de  qua  Dominus  ait  Luo. 
vii. :  *  dimittuntur  ei  peceata  molta,  qooniam  dilezit  mnltum.*  Quod  si  terrores  Biie 
pcsnitentia,  et  pcenitentia  sine  terroribos  aliqoando  esw  potest,  certo  non  debent  ter* 
roves  illi  inter  partes  poenitentiie  nnmerari.  Denique  fides,  ut  moz  probabimns,  non 
est  pars pcenitenties,  sed  eam  prsecedit.**  See  the  work  "Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and 
the  theological  tendencies  of  his  age,"  by  Albert  Liebner,  Leipsig,  1832,  p.  465, 
where  we  may  see  how  much  more  deeply  the  schoolmen  have  treated  this  subject  than 
the  reformers. 
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ty  to  the  bretbren,  and  what  we  do  unto  these,  we  do  to  him  abo*  It  tf 
the  same  with  contrition  and  the  confession  of  sins  before  God,->^an 
act  itself  purely  internal ;  if  it  be  deep,  strong,  and  energetic,  it  seeks 
an  outward  manifestation,  and  becomes  the  sacramental  confession  be- 
fore the  priest ;  and  what  we  do  to  him,  we  do  again  unto  Christ  like- 
wise, whose  place  he  represents.  Origen  rightly  compares  sin  to  an 
indigestible  food,  which  occasions  sickness  at  the  stomach,  till  it  has 
been  thrown  off  by  a  motion  in  the  bowels.  Even  so  is  the  sinner 
tormented  with  internal  pain,  and  then  only  enjoys  quiet  and  full 
health,  when,  by  means  of  confession,  he  hath,  as  it  werOf  eased  himself 
of  the  noxious  internal  stuff.  Two  enemies,  who  wish  for  a  sincere  re- 
conciliation, and,  in  their  hearts,  despise  their  hatred,  will  certainly  feel 
themselves  forced  to  avow  to  each  other  their  mutual  injustice  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  means  of  this  confession  that  their  reconciliation  becomes 
sincere,  and  peace  is  restored  to  their  souls«  For  man  is  so  constituted, 
that  he  doth  not  believe  in  his  interior  feelings,  unless  he  see  them  in 
an  outward  manifestation ;  and,  in  fact,  an  internal  sentiment  is  then 
only  ripened  to  consummation,  when  it  has  acquired  an  outward  shape* 
Moreover,  a  true  confession  to  God  cannot  be  indefinite  ;  for,  our  sins 
are  not  merely  abstract ;  we  are  guilty  of  specific,  definite  transgres- 
sions :  and  so  a  true  confession  of  sins  to  God,  is  one  necessarily  enter- 
ing into  minute  details ;  consequently,  a  confession  to  the  priest  is  ne- 
cessary* 

But  now  the  internal  confession  of  sins— the  interior  pain,  which  is 
required  by  the  Lutherans  for  penance-^is  merely  a  dread  of  the  Di- 
•  vine  judgments  :  it  is  no  detestation  of  sin  ;  no  hearty,  inward  hatred 
of  sin,  which  can  only  spring  up  by  degrees  after  absolution— o/^  the 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  hath  been  already  obtained.  Hence, 
an  outward  unbosoming  of  the  conscience  is  absolutely  impossible,  be- 
cause the  sinner  is  really  not  yet  in  that  spiritual  disposition  to  induce 
him  to  confess.  Sin  is  not  internally  rejected ;  how  then  should  the 
rejection  of  it  be  outwardly  manifested  ?  Humility  is  still  wanting  : 
shame  still  confounds  the  sense  of  the  sinner ;  because  sin  is  too  much 
his  own,  and  is  not  yet  estranged  from  his  will.  On  the  other  hand, 
he,  who  truly  and  heartily  hates  sin,  confesses  it  with  an  involuntary 
joyful  pain  ;  with  pain,  because  it  is  his  own ;  but  with  a  joyful  pain, 
because  it  now  ceases  to  belong  to  him,  and  to  be  his  own.  Hence» 
too,  we  can  understand,  why  Protestants  look  on  Catholic  confession 
as  a  carmficma  coHsderUiarum^  a  racking  of  the  conscience*  However 
much,  accordingly,  the  first  Reformers  did  homage  to  the  principle  of 
ecclesiastical,  and  particularly  of  auricular,  confession,  this  institution 
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Would  not  long  endure.*  The  faithful  were  taught  to  do  something, 
which,  according  to  the  general  yiews  of  their  teachers  reepecting 
penance,  they  could  not  do :  thej  were  to  eonfeas,  and  yet  the  sin  stir* 
Wving  in  their  soUl  closed  their  Ups ;  they  were,  by  confession,  to  free 
their  breast  from  sin,  and  yet  they  could  never  properly  extricate  them- 
■elves  from  its  entanglements. 

Private  absolution,  however,  the  Reformers,  from  a  particular  motive, 
wished,  in  every  case,  to  retain ;  for,  as  the  individual  was  to  refer  to 
himsdf  the  general  forgiveness  of  sins,  they  deemed  it  right  to  give 
them  a  special  ahsointioa.t 


*  JLothflr  de  eaptiv.  Babyl.  Opp.  t.  ii.  fol.  299.  **  Oeeolta  «otoin  eonfenio,  qtts 
inodo  oelebntnr,  eln  pfobari  ejt  teriptaia  non  poMt,  miro  modo  tamen  pboet,  et 
Uilii,  ino  nweMMm  est,  neo  TsUem  earn  non  ens,  imo  gmideo  eem  erne  m  Eocleaa 
Chrmti."  Art  Smalcald.  P.  tti.  e.  yih.  p.  903.  *«  Neqaaqoam  in  Eeeleda  eonfenb 
«t  abeolatio  abolflnda  eet :  praeiertim  propter  tenarae  et  pavidaa  eooocientiaa,  et  prop- 
ter javentutem  indomitam  et  petulantem,  at  aadtatur,  examinstur  et  inatituatur  an 
doetoin4  Cliiktian4.**    And  we  often  find  the  same  doetrine  eiaewfaere  laid  down« 

t  The  zn.  eanon  of  the  fourth  ooimca  of  Lateran  (Hard.  Cone.  torn,  vii  p.  35,) 
sayt :  **  Omnia  tmioMiiie  eexw  fidelia,  poatqnam  ad  aanflo  diacrelianiB  penrenerit, 
emnia  lua  eolna  peocata  oonflteator  fideliter,  aaltem  leael  in  anno,  praprio  neerdoli, 
et  injuDctam  sibi  pcsnitentiam  atudeat  pro  Tiribua  adimplere,  wiicipitoi  nv«nnter«l 
minne  in  paacba  Eachariatin  aacramentam.*' 

Thia  eanon  ia  to  be  ranked  merely  among  diaeiplinary  obaervancea,  for  the  deter* 
mining  of  the  time  when  any  one  ihoold  eonfem  doth  not  belong  to  the  eaeenee  of  the 
aacrament.  EYeii  the  praoent  very  laodaMe  praetiee,  of  alwaya  going  to  eonfearion 
before  eommaniim,  doth  not  net  on  any  general  law  of  the  Chnroh.  He,  who  doth 
not  feel  himself  guilty  of  any  grievous  tranigraasion,  can,  without  confnsaing  to  the 
priest,  approach  of  his  own  accord  to  the  table  of  the  Lord :  and  so,  doubtless,  what 
was  formerly  the  praotioe  might  again  be  renewed,  and  eaoh  one  resort  to  oonfesnon, 
only  when  he  fomd  his  eonseienoe  particularly  burdened.  But  every  welLthinking 
man,  aequainted  with  the  human  heart  and  its  wants,  must  deeply  lament,  if  ever 
the  present  praetiee  should  be  ohanged;  and  it  is  only  the  indolent  priest,  who  refaie« 
tantly  discharges  his  undoubtedly  painful  offioe,  that  eonld  deaiie  such  a  changs. 
Hie  inuUeetnal  Pascal,  who,  perhaps,  of  all  theologians  and  philoaophers  of  modem 
times,  has,  in  his  Fsns^es,  cast  the  deepest  glance  into  the  misery  of  man,  unfolds  in 
one  paaasge  his  arrogance  and  his  inclination  to  deceive  himself,  and  never  to  trace  a 
faithful  image  of  his  own  interior.  He  then,  with  referenoe  to  the  differenees  he* 
tweentfaeChnstianoommunioa8,prooeeds  tosay:  *•  fin  voioi  une  prauve  qui  me  iait 


'*  La  nligion  Catholique  n*oblige  paa  k  d^ceuvrir  aes  yMnH  indaflKiemeat  k  toot 
le  monde :  elle  soufire  qu*on  demeure  cach^  li  tous  lea  autna  hnmmea,  maia  ella  ea 
ezoepte  un  seul,  k  qui  elle  commando  H  d^eouvrir  le  fond  de  son  csrar,  et  de  se  faiiu 
Toir  tel  qu'on  est.  II  n'y  a  que  oe  seul  horome  an  raonde  qu*elle  nous  ordonne  de 
disabnsflr,  et  elle  I'oblige  H  un  aeeret  inviolable,  qui  ihit  que  eette  connaisBanoe  est 
dans  lui,  comme  si  elle  n'y  4tait  paa.  Peot-on  sTimaginer  risn  de  plus  eharitaUa  et 
de  plua  douz  T    Et  n^anmoins  la  oonuption  de  l*homme  est  taUo,  q«^il  tiasva  eaocss 
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If  in  confession  internal  repentance  is  outwardly  manifestedi  and  thd 
•inner  thereby  reveals  his  hidden  spiritual  condition  to  the  priest  of  the 
Church,  this  Church,  in  her  turn,  acts  on  him  again  by  the  claim  of 
satisfaction ;  so  that,  if  contrition  forms  the  essence  of  penitential  feel* 
ing,  and  the  confession  of  sins  its  form  and  its  completion,  its  confirma- 
tion is  secured  by  satisfaction.  These  three  acts  of  the  sinner, — ^for 
satisfaction,  as  far  as  regards  his  will,  is  already  performed,  though  its 


de  la  dnrei^  dam  oette  bi;  et  e'eat  one  det  principals niKNu  qui  a  fait  reroHer  eon* 
Ire  rEglise  une  pande  partie  de  rEorope. 

**  Que  le  ooBttr  de  rhomme  eai  injusle  et  dSraiionnable,  poor  trouTer  maoTais  qv'on 
I'bblige  de  &ire,  H  I'^ard  dNai  homnfte,  ee  qa*il  Miait  jcwle  en  qoelqne  aort,  qa*il  fit  a 
regard  de  tone  lea  hcwinea !    Car  eatU  joale  que  nous  lea  tiompiQoa  7 

**  n  y  a  diffdreoi  d^gr6a  dans  oette  avenion  poor  la  Y€nti6 :  mail  on  peut  difta 
qa*eUe  eat  dans  toaa  enqaelque  d^gr^,  parceqa*eUe  eat  insurable  de  ramoorpropie. 
C'eat  oette  mauvaise  d^UcatcMe  qui  oblige  ceuz  qui  eont  dans  la  n^ceant^  de  repreo* 
dre  lea  autres,  de  choisir  tant  de  d^Stourt  et  de  temptomens  pour  ^Titer  de  lea  choquer* 
n  faut  qu*ili  d^minuent  noa  d^faats,  quMle  faawnt  vemblant  de  lea  eaceoser,  qa*ib  y 
mttent  dee  louangea  et  dea  temoignagei  d'aflbotion  et  d'eatirae.  Aveo  toot  eela,  oette 
tn^eine  ne  laisae  paa  d'etre  amtee  k  Vamour  propre.  li  en  prendi  le  moins  qn*il 
poQt,  et  tonjoun  aveo  dugout,  et  aouvent  m6me  aveo  un  secret  d^pit  contre  ceuz  qei 
la  loi  pr^aentent. 

'*  II  arrive  de  U  que,  si  on  a  quelque  int^ret  d'etre  aimd  de  nous,  on  s'floig&ede 
nous  rendre  un  office  qn*on  sait  nous  ^tre  dtegr6able :  on  nous  tiaite  oomme  none 
▼oukms  6tre  traits :  nous  haisMms  la  v^rit^,  on  nous  la  cache ;  nous  ▼oolans  Mte 
ilaitte,  on  noua  flatte ;  neus  aimooa  1 6tie  troBipr6a,  on  noua  trompe. 

**  C'eat  qui  iaitt  que  chaque  d6gr6  de  bonne  fortune,  qui  nous  ^l^ve  dans  le  monde, 
noua  dloigne  davantage  dela  v^nt^t  paroequ'on  apprehende  plus  de  bleewr  ceux  dont 
I'aflfeotion  est  plus  utile  et  I'sTeraion  plus  dangereuse. 

*•  Un  prince  sera  la  fttble  de  toate  TEuii^,  et  lui  seul  n'en  sava  rien.  Je  ne 
ffi'^tonne  paa ;  diie  la  T^riti  est  utile  k  eelui  It  qui  on  la  dit,  mais  d^savantageuz  4 
ceux  qui  la  disent,  parcequ'ils  se  font  hair.  Or  ceuz  qui  vivent  avec  lea  princes 
eiaaent  mieux  kur  int6r6Ui  que  celui  da  prince  qu*ils  sorvent,  et  ainsi  ils  n*ont^;arde 
de  lui  procurer  un  avantage,  en  ae  nuisant  k  euz-m6mes. 

«•  Ce  malhenr  est  fans  doute  plus  grand  et  plus  ordinaire  dans  les  plus  grandes  for- 
tunes; mais  les  moindres  n*en  sont  pas  exemptes,  parcequ'il  y  a  toujouTB  quelque  in^ 
t6ret  H  se  faiie  aimer  dea  bommes.  Ainsi,  la  vie  humaine  n*est  qu'une  illusian  per- 
petnelle ;  on  ne  iait  que  e'entre-tromper  et  s*entre.^atter.  PerKume  ne  parls  de  noos 
en  notre  prtenoe,  comme  il  en  parle  en  notie  absence.  L*unioa  qui  eat  entre  ks 
bommes  n*est  fondle  que  sor  cette  mutuelle  trompcrie ;  ct  peu  d*amiti^  subatsteraa. 
ent,  ai  ehacun  savait  oe  que  son  imi  dit  de  lui,  lorsqu'il  n'y  est  pas,  quoiqu*il  paile 
ent  et  aana  paanon. 
•  I/homme  n*est  done  que  d^gnisement,  que  mensonge,  et  bypociisie,  et  en  soi- 
I  et  k  Pegard  dea  aatrea*  11  ne  veut  pas  qu'on  lui  dise  la  Yknt6,  U  6vite  de  la 
dire anx autres;  et  toutes  ees  diiqpositiona,  si  ^ign6es  de  la  justice  et  de  la  raison, 
out  une  lacinenatarcUe  en  noua."— Psns^ss  de  Piueal,  p.  1,  art  ▼.  n.  8,  t  i.  p*  194, 
.181S. 
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'execution  be  delayed,*-are  the  conditions  to  the  priestly  absolution^ 
"wherewith  the  sacramental  penance  b  concluded.  We  may  easily  per- 
^eive,  that  absolution*  According  to  Catholic  principles,  can  by  no  means 
be  a  mere  declaration  that  sins  are  forgiven,  because  the  contrition  re^ 
quired  does  not  consist  in  mere  terrors  of  conscience  ;  and  something, 
far  other  than  a  mere  instrumental  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  is  de- 
manded of  the  penitent.  The  above-described  succession  of  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  sinner,  united  with  the  sacerdotal  function  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  full  sacrament)  is  the  organ  of  God%  justifying  graces 
whereby  man  obtains  the  fcMrgiveness  of  sins  in  sanctification,  «nd  sanc^ 
tification,  in  the  foi:givene88  of  sins. 

Those  theologians  who  pretend  thai  the  differences  between  the 
Christian  communions,  in  the  article  of  absolution,  consist  only  herein 
^ — ^that,«according  to  Catholic  ^rincifJes,  the  priest  acts  merely  from 
the  fulness  of  his  power,  while  the  Protestant  minister  declares  only  the 
will  of  God,  and  announces  the  same  to  the  sinner ;  those  tfaeologiansy 
we  say,  understand  not  a  single  syllable  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of 
the  two  communions.  For  never  did  any  man  entertain  the  opinion, 
that  he  could  of  himself  forgive  sins^  and  the  Protestant  declaration, 
that  sins  are  remitted,  bears  quite  another  sense,  than  scholars  of  this 
sort  suppose. 

Respecting  satisfaction,  which,  before  absolution,  we  considered  con- 
summated, at  least  as  regards  the  will,  it  is  now  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  few  details.  It  is  of  a  two-fold  kind  ;  the  one  referring  to  the  past, 
the  other  both  to  the  future  and  the  past.  For  example,  if  any  one 
accuses  himself  of  possessing  unlawful  goods,  by  theft,  usury^  robbery, 
cheating,  or  any  other  way,  it  is  required,  that  the  penitent  should  make 
restitution  of  the  same,  if  he  wish  to  obtain  the  forgir>eness  of  his  siiM* 
But,  as,  in  many  cases,  those  robbed  or  defrauded  cannot  obtain  pos- 
aeasion  of  their  lost  property,  so  a  corresponding  renunciation  of  the 
^mlawful  goods,  in  some  other  appropriate  way,  is  enfoined;  for.  it  is 
evidently  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  no  one,  while  retaining  ^ 
purloined  goods,  can  truly  repent  of  his  theft.  Hence  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  which,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  is  identical  with  the  in- 
ternal extiipation  of  sin,  appears  determined  by  satisfaction  {  for  the 
wtlHng,  joyous,  restitution  of  property  unrighteously  acquired,  is,  ia 
Itself,  satisfaction.  According  to  the  different  transgressions,  satisfac- 
tion, as  is  obvious,  must  take  a  different  form.  This  is  the  first  species 
of  satisfaction,  consisting  in  the  performance  of  what  true  contrition  ab. 
solutely  requires.  The  cure  that  follows  needs  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion, and  the  still  debilitated  moral  powers  require  the  application  of 
strengthening  remedies.    The  priest,  who  has  learned  te  know  the 
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spiritual  state  of  the  sinner,  ordains,  accordingly,  Ibe  fitting- reme<lie0/ 
•^-pious  exercises,  ccdculated  to  beep  up  his  self- vigilance^  and  to  im^ 
part  to  the  Will  a  safe,  lively,  and  vigorous  impulse,  in  the  direction  i€ 
most  needs.  The  enjoining  ot  such  remedies  belongs  to  the  active 
■uperintendedee  of  the  Church ;  and  he  who  knows  the  nature  of  man< 
his  efieminato  tenderness  towards  hims^f,  his  tknorous  unsteadiness  in 
the  choice  of  vigorous  means  conducive  to  his  salvation,  will  easily  un^ 
derstand  why  the  Chur<eh  should  have  come  in  aid  of  bis  weakness,  and 
been  directed  by  Christ  to  support  and  determine,  by  the  declatation  of 
her  own  firm  and  manifest  will,  the  win  of  her  children.  The  declared 
will  of  the  parent,  is  the  stay  to  the  will  of  the  child  ;  if  comes  in  to  itsr 
aid,  doubling  k,  as  it  were,  till  it  has  attained  sufficient  strength.* 

C<»8idered  from  one  point  of  view,  however,  these  penitential  es^ 
ercises,  imposed  by  the  Church,  bear  the  character  of  real  punishments, 
and,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  were  ever  regarded  in  thisr 
light:  and  this  again  drew  down  upon  her  the  charge  of  Pela^anism. 
The  matter  accordingly  stands  thus :  By  the  transgression  of  the  eter-^ 
Hal  nx>ral  kw,  man  contracted  an  infinite  debt,  which  he  was  totally 
incapaUe  of  discharging.  Christ  took  it  upon  htmself :  amd  to  all,  who 
will  enter  into  a  true,  interior,  living  communion  with  HRm>  the 
Righteous  oney  that  debt  is  remitted^    But,  as  in  the  fulness  of  His 


*  CatechiBmufl  ex  decreto  Concil.  Trident,  p.  343.  •*  Sstiflfaeeie  eif  ehiMur  pee^ 
eilonmi  ezeiderer  ^  ««niiii  mggMlkAi  adiCoin  mm  mdolgert:  In  qoun  aeotaitianif 
aBi  ■■wiiwuisiti  flafiif«etk»Bin  e«e  pnrgmtioiifln^  qua  ekutor  qtaMqidd  sovdiamprafbr 
larpeoMli  macahif  in  aniiiA  reaedit,  atqufi  a  ponia  tempore  defibitia,  qnibaa  teaeba.' 
mur,  abaolYiiiiar.  Que  eum  ita  sica,  facile  eiit  fidelibus  persuadere,  quaoa  necea- 
nrium  lit,  Qi  pcenitentea  in  hoc  satisfactionie  studio  se  czerceant.  Doeendienimr 
sunt*  dao  esee  que  peccatum  conaeqaiiDtur,  maculam  et  pcBnanv:  ae  qaamria  aem. 
per,  culpa  dimiMa,  snaul  etiam  mortis  etemn  eapplictam,  apod  inffnioa  ooaBliCatum^ 
eondoQctar,  tamen  aon  semper  eontingil,  qoKnadmodom  a  Tridentiaa  Sfaodo  d^ 
elaratiiok  eatrut  Domiaai  pecoaloram  raliqwaa  et  ponottm,  certo  tempore  drAiHany 
qoB  peocatisdebeturr  remitut,**  ete.  P.  347  :  **  Divue  etiam  Bemardua  doo  affir^ 
mat  in  peccafto  reperiii  maculam  afiimaB  et  plajpm  :  ac  turpitudinem  quidem  ipsanr 
t)ei  miaericordia  tolli :  verum  eairandis  pecebtorum  plages  valde  neceflBarivm  one 
earn  curam,  qim  m  tenedio  posnitenfiflD  adhibetur,  quenHidmodaiii''  ehun,  aenato  tuI^ 
aere,  eieatrioes  quflsdam  remanent,  qae  et  {pen  cuiandB  emit :  ila,  inaaiiMi  oalpar 
r  eoadoBata,  ai^penuat  nikftm  peeealonim  pmgiiidn,*'  ete.  P.  35d :  •*  Sedillud  inH;. 

primie  a  aaoerdolibus  obaervari  oportet,  ut,  audita  peccatorum  confeseione,  antequamr 
poBuitentem  a  peccatis  abeoWant,  diligenter  cm^nt,  ut,  si  quid  ilk)  forte  de  re  aut  de 
ezistimatione  projiimi  dctrazerit,  cujus  peccati  merito  dauamandua  eme  Yideator,  cU- 
mulata  aatiflfactione  eompenset :  nemo  enim  abaolvendaa  eat,  nisi  pfiaa,  qo»  eiijiis« 
eanqoe  faetint,  reatituere  paUieeator.  M  quoniam  multi  annt,  quibva  eta  pioKae 
poUieenlari  ae  offioio  aatia  earn  factuTMi  taaMn  oertum  est  ato  delibemtum  niwqa 
i  eisolveie,onnino  ii  cogendi  sonl,  at  lestitnant,'*  ete. 
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Biercy  the  Almighty  instituted  this  ordinance,  it  was  not  His  wiH  to  re. 
lease  all  who  shoald  return  to  Him,  after  personal  guilt,  from  the  tem- 
poral punishments  which  man  is  capable  of  enduring.  And  justice, 
which  is  not  superseded  by  love,  requires  the  imposition  of  such  penal- 
ties, the  more  especially  as  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  by  baptism 
are  become  members  of  His  body,  have  rec^ved  full  strength  to  observe 
the  Divine  law ;  for  it  is  of  such  only  there  is  question  in  the  article  of 
penance. 

Hie  contempt  of  God's  commandments,  on  the  part  of  these,  and, 
still  more,  the  grievous  violation  of  them  by  a  believer,  is,  even  in  case 
of  amendment,  deservedly  punishable,  and  must  be  atoned  for.  Holy 
Writ  abounds  in  examples  of  men  who,  after  having  obtained  the  re* 
mission  of  their  sins,  still  received  temporal  chastisements  at  the  hand 
of  God  ;^-a  fact  utterly  inexplicable,  if  a  man,  being  once  justified, 
could  escape  entirely  without  punishment.  The  reformers,  indeed,  ex- 
plained these  chastisements,  as  having  a  mere  correctional  tendency, 
yet  in  such  glaring  contradiction  to  many  passages  of  the  Bible,  that,  so 
interpreted,  they  offer  no  sense.*  From  this  emasculated  (pinion  the 
Reformers  might  well  have  turned  away,  had  they  but  calmly  inter- 
preted the  language  of  the  uneducated  man,  on  meeting  with  misfor- 
tunes :  **  I  have  deserved  them,"  is  his  ordinary  exclamation.  They 
would  then  have  perceived,  that  undebauched  feeling  regards  sufferings 
as  something  far  different  from  mere  means  of  correction ;  and  humility 
would  not  have  failed  to  suggest  a  view  more  consonant  with  its  own 
spirit. 

Moreover,  if  there  be  no  temporal  punishments  for  the  righteous,  there 
are  then  no  eternal  ones  for  the  unrighteous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
are  eternal  punishments  for  the  latter,  so  there  must  be  temporal  punish- 
ments for  the  former,  when  after  baptism  they  relapse  into  sin ;  for  the 
question  here  is  as  to  the  notion  and  essence  of  punishments,  and  not  a» 
to  any  of  their  accidental  qualities.  If  they  be  in  their  nature  purely 
remedial)  they  cannot,  in  the  one  case,  be  destined  solely  for  cure,  and, 
in  the  other,  only  for  chs^tisement,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
vice  verseh  if  they  be  in  their  essence  solely  vindicative,  they  must  every- 
where retain  this  characteii  Both  exclusive  views,  however,  are  erro- 
neous. Nay,  as  in  God,  goodness  and  justice  are  one,  so  each  of  those 
attributes  concurs  in  determining  the  object  of  punishments;  and  it  is 
only  when  man  has  wilfully  repelled  the  pardoning  and  reconciling  good- 
ness of  Gody  that  he  feels  the  arm  of  His  justice  alone.     It  was  there- 


*  See  note  A  in  appendix. 
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foroan  inconsistency,  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers^  to  leave  intact  thtf 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  hell-torments,  and  yet  to  look  on  puniBhmenta 
solely  as  the  means  of  am^ioration. 

The  Church,  which*  in  the  tribunal  of  Penance,  recognizes  a  divine 
institution,  must  contemplate  all  the  relations  wherein  the  sinner  standi 
to  God,  and  foster  in  him  the  feeling  that  he  is  deserving  of  chastise- 
ment for  his  transgresssions.  She  must  attentively  consider  punish- 
ment in  all  its  bearings,  and  impose  satisfaction  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  so  as  withal  to  prevent  the  relapse  of  the  penitent,  to  confirm 
him  in  virtue,  and  to  cherish  the  feeling  of  repentance.  The  primitive 
Church  took  precisely  this  view  of  penitential  exercises  ;  and  it  is  con- 
trary to  history  to  assert  that  the  satisfactions  it  required,  were  directed 
solely  to  the  conciliation  of  the  Church.  The  old  visible  Church  did 
not  separate  itself  from  Christ,  as  in  modern  times  has  been  done,  oat 
of  the  pale  of  Catholicism  :  and  men  therefore  transferred  to  primitive 
Christianity  their  own  modern  conceptions,  arising  out  of  the  very  op- 
posite principles,  when  they  endeavoured  to  enforce  this  unfounded 
theory  touching  the  ancient  satisfactions. 

The  Church,  moreover,  has  repeatedly,  in  language  as  unequivocal 
as  it  was  affecting,  declared,  that  through  the  satisfactions  she  exacted, 
the  merits  of  Christ  could  be,  in  no  wise,  impaired  ;  that  this  species 
of  satisfaction  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  achieved  by 
Christ ;  and  lastly,  that  the  works  of  satisfaction  which  she  required, 
must  emanate  from  the  penitential  spirit  that  Christ  himself  inspires, 
and  from  thence  solely  derive  their  value.  Those  works,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  declared,  which  are  not  offered  up  by  a  sinner  justified  and 
regenerated,  being  perverse  in  themselves,  must  not  be  included  in  the 
above  denomination.*  Nevertheless,  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
Church  has  never  been  able  to  convince  her  adversaries,  that,  by  these 
ordinances,  the  glory  of  Christ  is  not  obscured,  nor  human  self-righteoa9- 
ness  promoted.  But  who  does  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  such  an 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  when  he  maturely  weighs  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification,  which  we  have  above  described  ?  If 
satisfaction  in  the  form  of  restitution  were  made  a  condition  to  the  for- 


*  ConcU.  Trid.  Sen.  ziv.  c.  riii.  "  Neque  vero  iUi  nosim  est  Atisfactio  bee, 
quam  pro  peccatis  nostris  ezBolvimui,  ut  non  sit  per  Christum  Jcsum.  Nam  qui  ex 
nobis,  tanquam  ez  nobis,  nihil  possumus,  eo  co^perante,  qui  nos  confortat,  omnia 
possumos.  Ita  non  habet  homo  mide  glorietar,  sed  omnis  gloriatio  nostra  in  Chzisto 
est,  in  quo  vivimus,  in  quo  meremur,  in  quo  satisfactmus,  facientes  fructos  dignm 
pcenitentie  :  qui  ex  illo  vim  habent,  ab  illo  ofTenrntor  Patri,  et  per  ilium  acceptan. 
tarUPMie/' 
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gtveness  of  sins,  what  was  this  hut  to  declare  works  as  necessary  to 
salvation  ?  If  the  Protestants  exacted  satisfactions  as  spiritual  remedies, 
they  would  give  countenance  to  the  principle  that  man  must  co-operate 
with  God,  and  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  depended  on  sanctiUcation. 
If  they  declared  satisfaction,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  Penance  ;  then  this  were  tantamount  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  just  man  could  fulfil  the  law ;  for  punishment  is  inflicted  on 
the  sinner  baptized,  in  order  precisely  to  impress  him  with  the  conviction 
that  he  was  enabled  to  observe  the  precepts  of  the  law*  Whichever 
way^  accordingly,  we  look  at  satisfactions,  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Protestantism  forbid  their  forming  part  of  their  penitential  system.* 
With  the  ecclesiastical  punishments  we  have  described  as  remedies 
and  satisfactions,  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  is  connected,  the  abus3 
whereof,  real  and  undeniable,  led  the  Reformers  into  so  many  false 
steps,  and  would  have  been  calculated  to  furnish  them  with  some  excuse, 
were  it  not  expected  of  great  men,  for  which  they  wished  to  pass,  and, 
especially,  of  a  Divine  envoy  (and  such  Luther  was  inclined  to  regard 
himself,)  that  they  should  not  take  occasion,  from  the  abuse  of  truths, 
to  reject  those  truths  themselves.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity, 
indulgences  were  understood  to  be,  the  shortening,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, of  the  period  of  penance,  imposed  by  the  Church,  and,  withal, 
the  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment.t  The  most  important  con« 
dition  was  fulfilled,  when  the  sinner  furnished  such  proofs  of  contrition, 


*  Mehncth.  loc.  theol.  p.  66.  **  Quid  enim  Videtiir  ma^  coDTeniTe,  ^uam  vt  tint 
in  eccleni  paUiconim  •oelemm  flatisfactumet  7  At  ille  obacuranint  grratiam.'* 
Calvin.  Inatit.  lib.  ir.  c.  4,  ^  25  :  **  Talibaa  mendaciia  oppono  gratuitam  peccatorum 
reminionem :  qot  nihil  in  seriptttris  clariiu  pnedieator." 

t  Concil.  Ancyran.  (an.  314)  c.  y. ;  Hard.  Concil.  torn.  i.  p.  973.  ^  to^c  ^l  Wtn^- 
wovt  l(ovrUt  i^w  rev  rfj^wf  tic  Mri^^^^^vc  ibMi/idffarr*t  fOMf^fm-ke^^it  i  itmIwa 

•Srmi^OiMf^^mfrU  iittfuinftU^m,^  Concil.  Nioen.  an.  325,  c.  xii.  lib.  i.  p.  327 :  ^  W* 
ZardLTt  /i  'rovTOK  Tf^iau  X^m^tn  th  fr^^l^tf^  a«)  to  twoc  tiic  /urr«ipe/«c.  oroi  fih  yit^ 
•a)  ^)Bi>  u*k  JoMfffTs  mol)  imfiffi  tU^  Siyat^tfyiuit  rifurivrfit^r  l{><v»*)  *^  ^jjifxtfrt  tart' 
/biKwrMi,**  etc.    Compare  Concil.  Carth.  ir.  c.  75. 

TAANSLATION. 

Concil.  Ancyr.  (anno  314)  c  ▼.  Hard.  ConoiL  torn.  L  p.  273.  •*  But  bithopa  have 
the  power,  when  they  have  examined  into  the  character  of  the  oonvenion,  to  ezer^ 
eiee  clemency*  or  to  prolong  the  time :  above  all,  let  the  anterior  and  the  tubaeqaent 
comae  of  life  be  thoroughly  nfled,  and  eo  let  mercy  be  ezereiaed.**  Concil.  Nieen. 
anno  325,  c.  zzii.  lib.  i.  p.  327  l  "  But  in  all  theae  thinga  it  ia  proper  to  inveatigate 
the  olject  and  the  nature  of  the  repentance.  Bnt  each  aa,  by  dread,  and  tean,  and 
patience,  and  good  worka,  manifeat  their  eonvenion  m  deed,  and  not  in  appear- 
ance,** etc*    Compare  xv.  Council  of  Carthage,  c.  75. 
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and  of  newness  and  hdiness  of  heart,  that  he  seemed  no  longer  to  need 
the  special  ecclesiastical  remedies  we  have  described^  and  appeared 
worthy  to  be  released  from  the  temporal  punishment* 

At  a  later  period,  many  theologians  gave  greater  extension  to  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences ;  but  their  opinions,  though  very  well  grounded, 
have  not  been  declared  articles  of  faith  in  any  formulary  of  the  Church, 
and,  therefore,  enter  not  into  the  plan  of  this  work.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  with  wise  precaution,  decreed  no  more,  than  that  the  Church 
has  the  right  to  grant  indulgences,  and  that  these,  dispensed  with  wis- 
dom, are  useful.t 

Of  the  relation  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  bears  to  these  satis- 
fiictions,  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  speak. 

§  xzxnr^-Doetrine  of  the  Catholics  on  the  most  holy  lacrament  of  ffa«  Altar, 
and  on  the  Maa. 

Hie  mighty  subject,  which  is  now  about  to  engage  our  attention* 
gave  birth  to  the  most  important  controversies  between  the  Christian 
communities.  All  the  otW  distinctive  doctrines  are  here  combined, 
though  in  a  more  eminent  degree  ;  for  although,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown,  in  every  point  of  difference  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  is  mir* 
rored  forth,  yet  here  this  is  more  especially  the  case.  On  the  view, 
too,  which  we  take  of  this  subject,  depends  the  fact,  whether  the  Church 
be  destined  to  possess  a  true  and  vital  worship,  or  ought  to  be  devoid 
of  one. 

According  to  the  clear  declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  Church,  attested  by  the  immediate  foU 
lowers  of  our  Lord's  disciples.  Catholics  firmly  hold  that  in  the  sacra- 
meat  of  the  altar  Christ  is  truly  present,  and  indeed  in  such  a  way. 


*  In  the  ancient  Church,  the  abaolntion  was  given  only  after  the  satisfaction  had 
been  perfonned. 

t  Concil.  Indent.  Sees.  zxv.  deeret.  de  !ndn!^.  At  the  same  ttme  Ihe  abuses  in  the 
dispensation  of  indulgences  axe  openly  and  riiarply  rebuked  and  forbidden.  **  In  his 
tamen  ooncedendis  moderationem,  jnzta  Teterem  et  probatam  in  ecelesia  oonsaetn. 
dineni,  adhiberi  cnpit :  ne  niniia  iacilitate  ecelesiastica  discipUna  enerretvr.  Abi»a 
veio,  qui  in  his  iirepserunt,  et  qnomm  oceasione  insigne  hoc  indnlgentiamm  nomea 
ab  bnretieis  blasphematur,  emendatos  et  coirectos  cupiens,  presenti  deeieta  genera* 
Kter  statuit,  piavos  questus  omnes  pro  his  oonsequen^s,  imde  p*iirinia  in  Christiano 
popnlo  abusnom  causa  flust,  omnino  abolendos  esse,    Cflsteras  vero,  qui  ex  siqwr- 

•titione,  igmiranti&,  iireTerentii,  aliunde  qoomodocunqne  proveoerunt mandat 

aomibus  episoopis,  ut  dihgenter  quisque  hojusmodi  abuses  ecclesfan  mtm  colligat,  eoa. 
que  in  primA  synodo  proyinciali  le&nt,"  etc. 
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that  Almighty  Ood«  who  wis  pleased  at  Cana,  in  Galilee^  to  convert 
water  into  wine,  changes  the  inward  svbstanee  of  the  consecrated  hread 
and  wine  into  die  body  and  blood  of  Christ.* 

We  therefore  adore  the  Savioar  mysteriously  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment :f  rejoice  in  hts  exceeding  condescending  compassion;  and 
expresses,  in  casticles  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  our  piom  emotions, 
as  far  as  the  divinely  enraptured  soul  of  man  can  ezprees  them.^ 

Out  of  this  faith  sprung  the  mass,  which,  in  its  essential  purport,  is  as 
old  as  the  Chorch«  and  even  in  its  more  important  forms  can  be  pnjfoed 
to  ham  been  alremdp  m  exklenee  in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
But  to  unfold  more  clearly  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  point,  it  is 
necessary  to  anticipate  somewhat  of  our  reflections  on  the  Church. 


*  Condi.  Trid.  Se«.  mi.  e.  it.  "  Qvoniani  avtem  CWistoi,  redempCor  noster,  cor. 
|Nis  nram  id,  quod  sab  flpeeie  panis  olferah«t,  tem  esie  dixit ;  ideo  penaatiim  lemper 
«n  aeolMia  Dei  foit,  id^ne  ume  deniio  suieta  hmt  ■ynodiif  deekiat,  per  eontecnu 
tionem  pftiiis  et  vini,  eonvenkmem  fieri  tothw  mibetaatia  penis  in  euhetimtiem  eoipo* 
tie  ChrieU  Domini  noetii,  et  totiue  mbetantiB  vini  in  fobetantiasa  nnguinie  ejw. 
Que  oonveivio  eonvenienter  et  proprie  a  eancta  CaUiolic&  eccleai  tmniubetai)tiatio«' 


t  L.  c.  e.  V.  '*NiiDiiB  itaqae  dabitandi  iocui  relinqnltor,  qufn  oinnes  ChiiBti 
fidelea,  pro  more  in  eatholicA  eeeleaia  lemper  recepto,  latrias  cultwn,  qoi  Yero  Deo 
debetnr,  hoie  nnetinimo  laemiaenlo  in  venefatione  eifaibeent.  Neque  enim  ideo 
mmiM  eat  adorandaBi,  4iiiod  ftwrit  a  Chriato  Domino,  at  aumatur,  uulitntom.  Nam 
tUom  eimdem  Deom  preaentem  in  eo  adeaM  ciedimaa,  quern  Fi&ter  etemua  introda- 
cene  in  orbem  terramm  dicit :  *  et  adorent  eum  omnea  Angeli  Dei,'  qoem  magi  pro. 
cidentet  adocavenrnt,  qoem  deniqne  in  Galilea  a!>  apoatolia  adoratmn  fuiflM,acriptuia 


i  The  weiLknown  Christian  hymn  ndth:— 

•'  Landa  8ion  mlratorem, 
Laoda  doeem  et  paatorem, 
In  hjHnia  et  canticii. 
Quantom  potea,  tantom  aade, 
4{iiia  major  omni  lande ; 
Nee  landaie  anffieii. 
Landii  thema  BpeelaSi 
Pfemia  vlvitt  et  vitalis 
/  Hodie  propoBitar,'*  ete. 

In  aaotiier  we  find  the  ftdlowing  >-« 

**Pan|fe  lingna  glorioai 
Oorporia  myateriom, 
Sangniniaqiie  pretioii, 
<hi6m  in  mundi  pretiiun, 
ITnietiia  ventria  geneioai 
Bez  effbdit  genttmn,"  etc. 
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The  Charch,  considered  in  one  point  of  view,  is  the  firing  figure  of 
Christy  manifesting  himself  and  working  through  all  ages,  whose  aton» 
iog  and  redeeming  acts,  it,  in  consequence,  eternally  repeats,  and  unin-- 
terruptedly  continues.  The  Redeemer  not  merely  lired  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago^  so  that  he  hatb  since  disappear^,  and  we  retain  but 
an  historical  remembrance  of  him,  as  of  a  deceased  man :  but  he  is,  (m 
the  contrary,  eternally  firing  in  his  Church  ;;  and  in  the  sacrament  of 
tbe  altar  he  hath  manifested  this  in  a  sensible  manner  to  creatures  en« 
dowed  with  sense.  He  is,  in  the  announcement  of  his  word,  the  abid- 
ing teacher ;  in  baptism  he  perpetuaHy  reeeires  tbe  children  of  men 
into  his  communion  ;  in  the  tribunal  of  penance  he  pardons  the  contrite 
sinner ;  strengthens  rising  youth  with  tbe  power  of  his  spirit  in  confir- 
mation i  breathes  into  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  the  nuptial  relations ;  unites  himself  most  intimately  with  all 
who  sigh  for  eternal  fife,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine ;  consolea 
the  dying  in  extreme  unction  ^  and  in  holy  orders  institutes  the  organs- 
whereby  he  worketb  all  this  with  never^tirmg  actirity.  If  Christ,  con- 
ceid^d  under  an  earthly  rei!,  unfolds,  to  the  end  of  time,  his  whole 
>%Qiirpe  of  actions  begun  on  earth,  he,  of  necessity,  eternafiy  offers  him- 
self to  the  Futher  as  a  victim  for  men  ;.  and  the  real  permanent  expo- 
aition  hereof  can  never  fail  in  the  Church,  if  the  historical  Christ  is  to 
celebrate  in  her  his  entire  imperishable  existence.* 

The  following  may  perhaps  serve  to  ezptain  the  Cathofic  view  on 
this  subject,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  to  Protestants  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of  this  dogma.'): 

Christ,  on  the  cross,  has  offered  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  But  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God,  who  hath  suffered,  died,  and  risen  again  from 
the  dead  for  our  sins,  living,  according  to  his  own  teaching,  is  present 
in  the  Eucharist,  the  Church  from  the  beginning  hath,  at  His  command 


*  Cone.  "nid.  ScH.  xxu.  c  I.  **  It  iptiir  Deo*  et  DDminni  noater»  eta  wmet 
■eipsum  in  ar4  crucis,  moite  intercedente,  Deo  patri  oUatunu  erat,  nt  stemam  illie 
redemptionem  operaretur ;  quia  tamen  per  mortem  noenbtiom  ejoi  eztin|roendaiik 
non  erat,  in  ecena  noTimima,  qua  nocte  tiadebator,.  at  dialeet»  ipooae  ana  ecelene 
Tinbile,  neut  hoininmn  naioia  ezigit,  relinqoerei  Mori6aium,  quo  craentmn  illiid^ 
■emel  in  cmce  peragendom,  reprxaentaietor,  ejusque  memoria  in  finem  uiqae  aBCuli 
peimaneret,  atque  iUini  nlutaria  virtuf  in  remiMionem  eorum,  qiue  a  nobis  quofiiiie 
eommittontur,  peecatonim  appliearetnr,**  etc.  C«  ii :  "  Et  qooniara  in  divino  hoe 
•acrificio,  quod  in  miH&  peragitur,  idem  ille  Christus  conttnetur,  et  incniente  immo* 
latnr,  qni  in  aiA  craeii  lemel  le  ipsum  cniente  obtulit,  docet  nncta  aynodua,  Mieiifi^ 
ciuB  iitad  veie  pn^itiatorium  esse,  per  ipenmqne  fieri,  a  com  vero  oorde  el  leeU 
fide,  com  metti  et  revoientii,  contriti  ac  posnitentes  ad  Deum  accedamua,'*  etc^. 

t  See  note  B  in  Appendix* 
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(Luke  xzii.  20,)  substituted  the  Christ  mysteriously  present,  and  visible 
only  to  the  spiritual  eye  of  faith,  for  the  historical  Christ,  now  inacces- 
sible to  the  corporeal  senses.  The  former  is  taken  for  the  latter,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  likewise  the  former — both  are  considered  as  one  and 
tile  same ;  and  the  eucharistic  Saviour,  therefore,  as  the  victim  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  And  the  more  so,  as,  when  we  wish  to  express 
ourselves  accurately,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  put  only  as 
a  part  for  an  organic  whole.  For  his  whole  life  on  earth — his  ministry 
and  his  sufierings,  as  well  as  his  perpetual  condescension  to  our  infir- 
mity in  the  Eucharist— constitute  one  great  sacrificial  act,  one  mighty 
action  undertaken  out  of  love  for  us,  and  expiatory  of  our  sins,  consist- 
ing, indeed,  of  various  individual  parts,  yet  so  that  none  by  itself  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  sacrifice.  In  each  particular  part  the  whole 
recurs,  yet  without  these  parts  the  whole  cannot  be  conceived.  The 
will  of  Christ,  to  manifest  His  gracious  condescension  to  us  in  the 
Eucharist,  forms  no  less  an  integral  part  of  his  great  work,  than  all  be- 
sides, and  in  a  way  so  necessary,  indeed,  that,  whilst  we  here  find  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption  reflected,  without  it  the  other  parts  would 
not  have  sufilced  for  our  complete  atonement.  Who,  in  fact,  would 
venture  the  assertion  that  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Eucha- 
rist belongs  not  to  His.general  merits,  which  are  imputed  to  us  ?  Hence 
the  sacramental  sacrifice  is  a  true  sacrifice-*a  sacrifice  in  the  strict 
sense,  yet  so  that  it  must  in  no  wise  be  separated  from  the  other  things 
which  Christ  hath  achieved  for  us,  as  the  very  consideration  of  the  end 
of  its  institution  will  clearly  show.*    In  this  last  portion  (if  we  may  so 


*  In  TheophQvi  L.  S.  register.  Aiuub  ComneiuB  Supplementa  (Tab.  1833,  c.  iv. 
pp.  18-S3)  a  firagment  from  the  still  unprinted  panoply  of  Nicetas  is  communicated 
in  reference  to  Soterichus  Panteogonos,  the  oldest  docoment,  to  our  knowledge,  in. 
forming  us  of  any  doubt  being  entertained,  whether  the  mass  be  really  a  aaerifieew 
Soterich  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  under  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  maintained  the 
opinion  that  it  was  only  in  an  improper  sense  that  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was  faid  to 
be  offered  up  as  a  Tictim  to  God.  But  the  Greek  bishops  assembled  together  rejected 
this  Yiew,  and  Soterich  presented  a  recantation,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  above, 
natned  writing,  but  which  I  printed  in  the  Theological  Quarterly  Rewno  of  Tabfai. 
gon.  (See  the  Tubinger  Qttartalacknft,  1893,  No.  1,  p.  973.)  The  leoutotion  runs 
thus:  v<e^ovw  rS  it^  mu  Itff  mm^^  M  <r$  t^  Svrdcr  m}  tm?  fw  w^ityfiAwf  $ud  th 
*r<«  w^a^fiurMf  wt^k  TOW  fcefo>«reuc  ««)  VfMjA^mari^MrtOi  xi>«w,  jut)  tm  «i{M'at;^0iir«r 
[it  stands  so  written  in  the  Paris  eod«x«  hot  it  ought  •▼idmUy  to  b«  •{•m;^^^**^;  ««i 

nimiiATioif. 
**I  agfM  with  the  holy  synod  herein«  that  the  saerifice  now  to  be  oflbred  upi  and 
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call  it)  of  the  great  sacrifice  for  us,  all  the  other  parts  are  to  be  present, 
and  applied  to  ns :  in  this  last  part  of  the  objective  sacrifice,  the  latter 
becomes  subjective  and  appropriated  to  us.     Christ  on  tbe  cross  is  still 
an  object  strange  to  us :  Christ,  in  the  Christian  worship,  is  our  pro* 
perty,  our  victim.    There  He  is  the  universal  victim — here  He  is  the 
victim  for  us  in  particular,  and  for  every  individual  amongst  us ;  there 
he  was  only  the  victim ; — ^here  He  is  the  victim  acknowledged  and 
revered :  there  the  objective  atonement  was  consummated ; — here  the 
subjective  atonement  is  partly  fostered  and  promoted,  partly  expressed* 
The  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  in  conformity  to  its  declared  ends,  may  be 
considered  under  a  two«fold  point  of  view*     The  Church,  in  general, 
and  every  particular  Community  within  her,  being  founded  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  faith  in  the  same,  and  thus  owing  their 
existence  to  Him,  the  Eucharistie  sacrifice  most,  in  the  first  place,  bo 
regarded  as  one  of  pruse  and  thanksgiving.    In  other  words,  the 
Church  declares  that  she  is  incapable  of  offering  up  her  thanks  to  God 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  giving  Him  back  who  became  the  victim 
for  the  world ; — as  if  she  were  to  say :  *'  Thou  didsit,  O  Lord,  for 
Christ's  sake,  look  down,  with  graciousness  and  compassion,  upon  us  as 
T%y  ehUdren  ;  so  vouchsafe  that  we,  with  grateful  hearts,  may  revere 
Thee  as  our  Father  in  Christ,  thy  Son,  here  present.     We  possess 
nought  else  that  we  can  offer  Thee,  save  Christ ;  be  graciously  pleased 
to  receive  our  sacrifice."     While  the  community,  in  the  person  of  the 
priest,  performeth  this,  it  confesses  perpetually  what  Christ  became 
and  stin  continues  to  be^  for  its  sake.     It  is  not  however  the  interior 
acts  of  thanksgiving,  adoration,  and  gratitude,  which  it  offers  up  to 
God,  but  it  is  Christ  himself  present  in  the  sacrament.    These  emotions 
of  the  soul  are  indeed  excited,  unfolded,  kept  up,  and  fostered  by  the 
presence  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Saviour ;  but  of  themselves  they 
are  deemed  unworthy  to  be  presented  to  God.    Christ,  the  victim  in 
our  worship,  is  the  e<^ioas  inexhaustiUe  source  of  the  deepest  devotion ; 
but,  in  order  to  be  this,  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  sacrificing  Him« 
aelf  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  necessarily  required— a  presence  to 
which,  as  to  an  outward  object,  the  interior  soul  of  man  must  attach  it^ 
aelf,  and  most  unbosom  all  its  feelings. 

Tbe  oommunity,  however,  continually  profesees  itaelf  as  a  sinner* 


OHM  oflbred  up  tfie  onlj^bdgioCtaa  ana  inevnate  Woni,  was  onea  ofib«d  op,  and 
is  now  ofierad  up,  beeauae  it  if  one  and  the  nme.  To  him  who  doth  not  to  believa^ 
anathema  :  and  if  an/  thing  hath  been  foand  written  m  refutation  hereof,  I  eubjeet 
il  lo  the  anathenia.  (Signed.)  •*  SoTsaioims  PAMTsuooiiin.** 
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neediAg  fbrgivenesBy  and  striving,  ever  noMire  and  more*  to  appropriate 
to  itself  the  merits  of  Christ  Now  the  sacrifice  appears  propitiatorj, 
and  the  Redeemer  present  enables  us  to  be  entirely  His  own  ehiklreim 
or  to  become  so  in  an  eyer-increasing  degree.  The  present  Sayioury 
in  a  voice  audible  to  the  spiritual-minded,  incessantly  addresses  His 
Father  above :  **  Be  graciously  pleased  to  behold  in  me  the  believing 
and  repentant  people :"  and  then  He  crieth  to  His  brethren  below : 
**  Come  to  Me,  all  you  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  wiH  re* 
.  fresh  you :  each  one,  who  retumeth  to  Me  with  all  his  heart,  shall  find 
mercy,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  every  grace.''  Hence,  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  Church,  it  is  rightly  said,  that  it  is 
Christ,  who,  in  the  holy  action,. offers  Himself  up  to  God  as  a  sacrifice; 
He  is  at  once  the  victim  and  the  high-priest.  But  we,  recognizing,  in 
the  Eucharistic  Christ,  that  same  Christ,  who,  out  of  love  for  us,  deliv* 
ered  Himself  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  exclaim,  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  wherever  the  Catholic  Church  extends,  with  that 
Kvely  faith  in  His  manifest  mercy,  from  which  humility,  confidenoe« 
love,  and  repentance  spring — **  O  Jesus  I  for  Thee  I  live ;  for  Thee  I 
die !    O  Jesus !  Thine  I  am,  living  or  dead." 

It  is  now  evident  to  all,  that  the  belief  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist,  forms  the  basis  of  our  whole  conception  of  the  masa 
Without  that  presence,  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  mer6 
reminiscence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
celebration  by  any  society  of  the  anniversary  of  some  esteemed  indivi« 
dual,  whose  image  it  exhibits  to  view,  or  some  other  symbol,  recalls  to 
mind  his  beneficent  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  with  faith  in  the  real 
existence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  the  past  becomes  the  present-— all 
that  Christ  hath  merited  for  us,  and  whereby  he  hath  so  merited  it,  is 
henceforth  never  separated  from  his  person :  He  is  present  as  that 
which  He  absdutely  1%  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  His  actions,  to  wit| 
as  the  real  victim.  Hence  the  efiects  of  this  faith  on  the  mind,  the 
heart,  and  the  will  of  man,  are  quite  other  than  if,  by  the  mere  stretch 
of  the  human  faculty  of  memory,  Christ  be  called  back  from  the  distance 
of  eighteen  hundred  years.  He  Himself  manifests  His  love.  His  bene* 
volence^  His  devotedness  to  us :  He  is  ever  in  the  midst  of  us,  full  of 
grace  and  truth. 

Accordingly,  the  Catholic  mass,  considered  as  a  sacrifice,  is  a  so* 
lemnization  of  the  blessings  imparted  to  humanity  by  Grod  in  Christ 
Jestts,  and  is  destined,  by  the  ofiering  up  of  Christ,  partly  to  express  in 
praise,  thanksgiving,  and  adoration,  the  j<^ous  feelings  of  redemption 
on  the  part  of  the  faithful ;  partly  to  make  the  merits  of  Christ  the  sub. 
ject  of  their  perpetual  appropriation.    It  is  also  clear,  why  this  sacrifice 
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ifl  of  persona]  utility  to  the  believer;  namely,  because,  thereby,  pious 
sentiments,  such  as  faith,  hope,  loye,  humility,  contrition,  obedience, 
and  devotion  to  Christ,  are  excited,  promoted,  and  cherished.  The 
sacrifice  presented  to  God,  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  not  sepa* 
rated  from  the  work  of  Christ,  merits  internal  grace  for  the  culture  of 
these  sentiments,  which  are  psychologically  excited  from  without,  by 
faith  in  the  present  Saviour,  whose  entire  actions  and  sufferings  are 
brought  before  the  mind.  As,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  forgive- 
;De8s  of  sins  cannot  take  place  without  sanctification,  and  a  fitting  state 
of  the  human  soul  is  required  for  the  reception  of  grace,  as  well  as  an 
active  concurrence  towards  the  fructification  of  grace,  the  reflecting 
observer  may  already  infer,  that  it  is  not  by  a  mere  outward  or  bodily 
participation,  on  the  part  of  the  community,  that  the  mass  produces 
any  vague  indeterminate  efl^ts. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  likewise  offered  up  for  the  living  and  the 
dead ;  that  is  to  say,  God  is  implored,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  oblation, 
to  grant  to  all  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  whatever  may  conduce  to  their 
salvation.  With  the  mass,  accordingly,  the  faithful  join  the  prayer, 
that  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  are  considered  as  concentrated  in  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,  should  be  applied  to  all  needing  them  and  sus- 
ceptible of  them.  To  consider  merely  himself  is  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility  to  the  Christian,  how  much  less  in  so  sacred  a  solemnity  can  he 
think  only  of  himself  and  omit  his  supplication,  that  the  merits  of 
Christ,  which  outweigh  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  may  likewise  be 
appropriated  by  all?  The  communion  with  the  happy  and  perfect 
spirits  in  Christ  is  also  renewed ;  for  they  are  one  with  Christ,  and  His 
work  cannot  be  contemplated  without  its  effects.  Lastly,  all  the  con* 
eerns  of  inward  and  outward  life, — sad  and  joyful  events,  good  and  ill 
fortune, — are  brought  in  connexion  with  this  sacrifice ;  and  at  this 
commemoration  in  Christ,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  highest 
gifts,  we  pour  out  to  God  our  thanksgivings  and  lamentations,  and  in 
Him,  and  before  Him,  we  implore  consolation,  and  courage,  and 
strength,  under  sufferings ;  self-denial,  clemency,  and  meekness,  in  pros* 
perity. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  considered  the  mass  merely  as  a  sacri- 
ficial oblation ;  but  this  view  by  no  means  embraces  its  whole  purport. 
The  assembled  congregation  declares,  from  what  we  have  stated,  that 
tnitoeZ/*,  unthmU  Christy  it  discovers  nothing— absolutely  nothing-— 
which  ca!n  be  agreeable  to  God  :  nay,  nothing  but  what  is  inadequate» 
earthly,  and  sinful.  Renouncing  itself,  it  gives  itself  up  to  Christ,  fuU 
of  confidence,  hoping  for  His  sake  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  life, 
and  every  grace.    In  this  act  of  self-renunciation,  and  of  entire  self- 
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abandonment  to  God  in  Christ,  the  belierer  has,  as  it  were,  thrown  off 

himself,  excommunicated  himself,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  his  existenccf 

as  separated  from  Christ,  in  order  to  lire  only  by  Him,  and  in  Him. 

Hence  he  is  in  a  state  to  enter  into  the  most  intimate  fellowship  with 

Christ,  to  commune  with  Him,  and  with  his  whole  being  to  be  entirely 

absorbed  in  Him.    For  the  unseemliness  of  the  congregation  no  longer 

communicating  every  Sunday  (as  was  the  case  in  the  primitive  Churchi) 

and  of  the  priest  in  the  mass  usually  receiving  alone  the  body  of  the 

Lord,  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  blame  of  the  Church  (for  all  the  prayers 

in  the  holy  sacrifice  presuppose  the  sacramental  communion  of  the  en. 

tire  congregation,)  but  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  tepidity  of  the 

greater  part  of  the  faithful.     Yet  are  the  latter  earnestly  exhorted  to 

participate,  at  least  spirituaUy,  in  the  communion  of  the  priest,  and,  i^ 

this  way^  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ.* 

Who  will  not  name  such  a  worship  most  Christian,  most  pious,  and 
real  :*^a  worship  wherein  God  is  adored  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?    In« 
deed,  how  can  a  carnal-minded  man,  who  will  not  believe  in  the  incar* 
nation  of  the  Son  of  God,— -for  the  most  powerful  obstacle  to  this  be- 
lief is  in  the  fact  that  man  clearly  perceives,  he  must  be  of  a  godly 
way  of  thinking,  so  soon  as  he  avows  that  God  has  become  man — ^how 
can  such  a  man  look  upon  the  ma»  as  other  than  mere  foolishness  2 
The  mass  comprises  an  ever-recurring  invitation  to  the  confession  of 
our  sins,  of  our  own  weakness  and  helplessness.     It  is  a  living  repre- 
sentation of  the  infinite  love  and  compassion  of  God  towards  us,  which 
he  hath  revealed,  and  daily  still  reveals,  in  the  delivering  up  of  His  only 
begotten  Son :  and  therefore  it  contains  the  most  urgent  exhortation 
to  endless  thanksgiving,  to  effective  mutual  love,  and  to  our  heavenly 
glorification.    Hence  an  adversary  to  such  a  worship  must  be  one 
whose  thoughts  creep  exclusively  on  the  earth,  or  of  the  whole  act  ui^ 
derstands  nought  eke,  but  that  the  priest  turns  sometimes  to  the  rightt 
sometimes  to  the  lefl,  and  is  clothed  in  a  motley-coloured  garment  Oa 
the  other  hand,  he  who  misapprehends  the  wants  of  man,  and  the  high 
objects  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  in  the  establishment  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  he  who,  like  the  Manicheans,  rejects  the  sacraments  as  coarse, 


*  L.  e.  Sem.  xm.  c.  viii.  **  Quoad  umnn  aatem,  recte  et  i^ieiiter  patras  noatri  tns 
Tmiiones  hoc  flanctum  Bacramentum  accipiendi  distinxenint  Quoadam  enim  docoe- 
nmt  ncramentaliter  dantaxat  id  somere,  ut  pcccatores,  alioe  autem  spiritualiter,  iUoa 
nhniixim,  qui,  voto  propositam  ilium  coelestem  panem  edentea,  fide  viy^,  qoie  per  di. 
leetiooem  operator,  fraetnm  ejus  et  utilitatem  sentiunt ;  tertioB  porro  eacramentaliter 
■imol  et  apiiitaaBter :  hi  autem  toni,  qui  m  priuB  probant  et  iDitruuiit,  ut  vestem  rnqs. 
ti^lfrn  indati,"  eto. 
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sensual  institutloiifl,  and  follows  the  track  of  a  &lse  spirituality,  wdf 
regard  the  Catholic  dogma  as  incomprehensible.     In  the  q>inion  of 
such  a  man,  a  worship  is  in  the  same  degree  spiritual,  as  it  is  untrue. 
He  lays  before  his  God  the  lofty  conceptions  that  have  sprung  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  intellectual  powers,  his  holy  feelings  and  inflexible 
resolves  |  these  have  no  reference  to  the  outward  historical  Christ,  but 
only  to  the  ideal  one,  which  is  merged  in  the  subjectivity  of  these  feel' 
ings  and  ideas ;  while  yet,  by  the  fact  of  the  external  revelation  of  the 
Logos,  internal  worship  must  needs  obtain  a  perpetual  outward  basia^ 
and,  in  truth,  one  representing  the  Word  delivered  up  to  suffering,  he* 
cause  it  was  under  the  form  of  a  self-sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
that  this  maifestation  occurred.     How,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  who 
has  once  apprehended  the  full  meaning  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity, 
Imd  who  with  joy  confesses  that  his  duty  is  the  reverse-^namely,  to 
pass  from  seeming  to  real  and  divine  existence,  and  has  accordingly 
attained  to  the  perception  that  the  doctrine  of  a  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
Christ  Jesus,  of  an  exaltation  of  man  unto  God,  and  of  a  communica-r 
tion  of  divine  life  to  him,  through  our  Lord,  must  remain  unprofitable 
until  it  be  brought  before  us  in  concrete  forms,  and  be  made  to  bear  on 
our  most  individual  relations-^how  any  one,  I  say,  who  cleariy  per* 
ceives  all  this,  can  refuse  to  revere  in  the  Catholic  mass  a  divine  in^ 
•titution,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

After  this  exposition,  we  are  probably  now  enabled  to  give  a  satis^ 
fectory  solution  to  the  chief  objection  which  the  Protestant  communites 
have  urged  against  the  Catholic  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  It  is  arguedf 
that  by  the  mass  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  abolished,  or  that, 
at  any  rate,  it  receives  a  detriment,  since  the  latter  is  considered  as 
incomplete,  and  needing  a  supplement.  Now,  it  is  self>evident,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass*  by  keeping  the  oblation  of  Christ  on  the  crosSf 
or  rather  his  whole  ministry  and  sufierings,  eternally  present,  presup- 
poses  the  same,  and  in  its  Whole  purport  maintains  the  same  ;  and  so 
far  from  obliterating,  it  stamps  them  more  vividly  on  the  minds  of 
men ;  and,  instead  of  supplying  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  cross  with 
•ome  heterogeneous  element,  it  brings  that  sacrifice  in  its  true  integrity 
and  original  vitality  to  bear  the  most  individual  application  and  appro* 
priation  throughout  all  ages.  It  is  one  and  the  same  undivided  victioi, 
it-*oae  and  the  same  High  Priestf  who  on  tho  mount  of  Calvary  and  on 
our  altars  hath  offered  Himself  up  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  But,  as  this  view  is  so  obvious,  and  as  the  Reformers  neverthe* 
less  constantly  repeated  their  objections,  and  impressed  them  so  strongly 
on  the  minds  o£  their  foUowersy  that,  down  to  the  present  day  they  are 
repeated,  something  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  Protestantism 


itself  seems  to  lurk  under  these  objectionsi  and  requires  to  be  dragged 
to  light.  The  decisive^  consciousi  undoubting  faith»  that  Christ  before 
our  eyes  offers  himself  up  for  us  to  his  eternal  Father,  is  quite  calcuhM 
ted  to  produee  an  effeiit  piercing  into  the  inmost  heart  of  man — far  be«' 
low  the  deepest  roots  of  eyili  so  thiit  sin  in  its  inmost  germ  should  be 
plucked  from  the  will,  anid  the  belieter  be  unlible  to  refuse  to  conse- 
teate  his  life  to  God.^  This  ordinance  of  dirine  compassion  nece»« 
aarily  leadsf  along  with  othersy  to  the  doctrine  of  internal  justification } 
as,  on  the  other  handi  the  mass  must  be  rejected  with  a  sort  of  instinct^ 
wherever  that  doctrine  is  repudiated.  If  such  great  and  living  mani« 
festations  of  the  Redeemer's  grace  be  unaUe  thoroughly  to  purify  the 
befirt  of  man )  if  they  be  incapable  of  moving  us  to  heartfelt  gratitude 
and  mutual  love,  to  the  most  unfeserved  self«eacrificei  and  to  the  sup' 
pli<tetion,  that  God  would  accept  the  oblation  of  ourselves  ]  then  we 
may  with  reason  despair  of  our  sanctification,  and  abandon  ourselves  to 
a  mere  ^eafy  of  ta^paldttoffi*    Now,  perhapsi  we  may  understand  the 

*  Lttthte  (de  dapcivit.  &b.  opp.  ed.  hia.  torn.  ii.  ^  979,  b.  a&d  980)  iim  9Xptem» 
ta  the  gktfioos  reminiMenoat  of  hi*  Catholid  education,  Which,  however,  became  el' 
Wmje  feeUer,  till  at  hurt  they  were  toUlly  eitinguirfipd.  **  Eat  itaque  nuMa,  aed  wo* 
tnodum  aulMantiam  auam,  pn^rie  nihil  aliad«  quam  verba  Christi  predicta :  *  acci* 
pitB  et  manducate,'  etc.  Ac  ai  dieat :  ecce  o  homo  peccator  et  damnatua,  ez  mezt 
gratait4que  charitate,  qu&  dillgo  te,  aic  volente  miserieordiarom  patrei  hia  verbia  piOi 
Initto  tibi,  ante  omne  merltnm  et  votmn  tonm,  remianonem  onmiom  peCeatorum  tiio« 
torn  et  vitam  Bteraam.  Et  «t  eertiaBmua  de  hac  mei  pwimiaaniin  inevocabili  aa,  oor^ 
pqa  menm  tiadametaangiiingmfiMda«,  morteipa&hae  haacpromiwioncm  eonfinnai 
tnroa,  et  utrumque  tibi  in  aignum  et  memoriale  ejuadem  promieaionia  relicturua.  Quod 
Com  ficquentaYeria,  mei  memor  aia,  hane  meam  in  te  charitatem  et  largitatem  pnedicea 
et  laadea  et  gratiaa  agaa."  (Here,  however,  it  ia  merely  the  aabjective,  and  not  the  objee* 
live  part  which  ia  brought  forward.)  ^  Ez  qmboa  videa,  ad  miaaam  digne  habendain  alij 
Hd  non  re^uiri  qnam  fidem,  qua  huie  pramiaaiotii  fideliter  attatar,  Chiiatam  in  auia  veihis 
Veneem  flredat,  et  aibi  Imbc  imtnenaa  bona  eaae  donata  non  dnbitet  Ad  banc  £dem 
inoz  aeqnetor  auA  iponte  dulciaaimua  affectua  cordia,  qol  dilatatur  et  impinguatuT 
ipiritaa  hominia  (hec  eat  charitaa,  per  Sptritum  Sanctum  in  fide  Chrieti  donata,)  ut 
in  Chriatum,  tarn  Uurgum  et  benignum  teatatorem,  rapiatur,  fiatque  penitut  mlius  el 
noena  homo.  Quia  enim  non  dnlciter  lacrymetur,  imo  pr«  gaudio  in  €hiiataB  peae 
esanimetur,  ai  cxvdat  fide  indabitata,  banc  Chiiati  promiiionam  nMBatimahiiev  ad  la 
pertinere  7  Quomodo  non  diliget  tantum  benefactorem,  qui  indiguo  et  longe  alia 
merito  tantaa  divitiaB  et  hereditatem  banc  Btemam  prsveniena  offert,  promittit  et 
donat  7"  Compare  Saneti  Anaelmi  ovatianea  n»  zzv..izzzv.  epp.  edit.  Gexheroa.  Fbt, 
17Sl,p  964,  aaq.  But  at  page  381  of  thia  work  Lather  taja :  ''lU  poaaum  quoti« 
die,  iBoomai  hari,  miaatai  haben,  dam  qaotaea  VQluara^  pomn  mihi  verba  Chriati 
proponara  et  BAtmmetm  im  iHia  akM.*' etc.  Tbaa  ia  ipdeed  true,  but  to  overlook 
•foiy  oCfaar  ooMideratioQ,  nieh  an  ideaiiMB  would  reader  the  aacnuventa  utterly  ua« 
,  and  pukHe  Wwahip  aaalea^  aiaoe  aomethtng  external  rntut  alwaya  form 
lofthaktler. 
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full  sense  of  the  above^ited  prayer^  which  the  Catholio  at  the  eleva* 
tion  of  the  host  utters  to  his  Saviour :  ^  To  thee  let  my  whole  life  be 
GODsecrated  I" 

Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  Reformers  might  be  led 
into  error  through  various,  and  some  extremely  scandalous,  abuses,  cspe* 
cially  an  unspiritual,  dry,  mechanical  performance  and  participation  in 
this  most  mysterious  function.  Moreover,  in  default  of  historical  leam^ 
ing,  the  high  antiquity  and  apostolic  origin  of  the  holy  sacrifice  was  un- 
known to  them.  If  it  cannot  even  be  denied,  that  their  whole  system, 
when  regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  should  have  led  them  rather 
zealously  to  uphold,  than  to  disapprove  of  the  sacrificial  worriiip ;  yet 
they  instinctively  felt  that,  in  that  worship,  there  lay  something  in« 
finitely  more  profound  than  all  the  doctrinal  foundations  of  their  own 
theological  system ;  and,  accordingly,  they  were  driven  by  an  uncon* 
scious  impulse  into  a  negative  course. 

There  are  now  some  particulars  which  remain  to  be  considered.  The 
doctrine  of  the  change  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Catholic  system  of  theology. 
Who  doth  not  immediately  think  of  that  true,  mcwal  change  which 
must  take  place  in  man,  so  soon  as  he  enters  into  conmiunion  with 
Christ,  when  the  earthly  man  ceases,  and  the  heavenly  one  begins,  so 
that  not  we,  but  Christ  liveth  in  us  ?  In  the  Lord's  supper  Luther 
could  not  find  Christ  alone,^-bread  and  wine  ever  recurred  to  his 
mind,  because,  in  the  will  of  those  regenerated  in  Christ,  he  saw  a 
permanent  dualism,  a  perpetual  co*existence  of  a  spiritual  and  a  carnal 
inclination,  so  that  the  latteiv- «vil  principle  in  man^-^ould  never  be 
truly  converted  into  the  former.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  is  the  clearest  representation  of  the  objectivity  of  the  food 
of  the  soul  ofifered  to  us  in  the  sacraments  ;  and,  if  we  may  dare  to 
speak  of  the  internal  motions  of  the  Divine  economy,  we  should  afiirm 
that,  by  this  transubstantiation,  wrought  through  a  miracle  of  God's 
omnipotence,  the  strongest  barrier  is  raised  against  any  false  subjective 
opinion.  This  doctrine,  which  most  undoubtedly  was  at  all  times 
prevalent  in  the  Church,*  though  at  one  time  more  clearly,  at  another 


•  In  the  Liturgy  of  St  Ghi^rBOttom  (Ooar  BuehaUg,  p.  77)  we  meet  with  the 
following  formfl  of  prayer:  **BvxJ7«Mr  iinrvrtL  tw  Hyt^f  ag'nv."  ^'Bleae,  O  Lord, 
the  holy  bread,**  saith  the  deacon  ;  hereupon  the  priest  eaith :  "  trolvo-o?  tof  fin  op* 
Toimr  t//u/ov  0-01^  tqv  X^w^  «xv.**  **  Make  this  bread  the  venerable  body  of  thy 
Christ.'*  Then  the  deacon  calle  upon  the  priest  to  bless  the  wine ;  whereupon  the  latter 
saith :  *'  To  i\  ir  fnn^/,^  <vWt^  t//u«7  aT/u*  <»«  X^ittm;  rou."  **  Make  what  is  con. 
Cuiedfaithkchal]oethev«nmmblebloodofthyChnst*'    Then  over  both  the  priei* 
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lem  dearly,  ex|>re8Bed,  according  as  oeoaaion  aeemed  to  reqniref  waa, 
in  the  Middle  Aget  laid  down  as  a  formal  dogma,  at  a  period,  when  a 
fabe  pantheistac  mysticism,  which  we  have  elsewhere  described,  con* 
founded  the  distinctions  between  the  human  and  the  divine,  and  identic 
fied  the  Father  with  the  world,  the  Son  of  God  with  the  eternal  idea  of 
man,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  religious  feelings.  Several  Gnostic 
fleets,  and  afterwards,  Amalrich  of  Chartres,  and  David  of  Dinant,  in* 
tsulcated  these  errora.  They  regarded  the  historical  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ  Jssus  as  a  self'-revelation  of  man,  and  the  sacraments  were, 
therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  these  people  nought  else  than  what  man  chose 
of  himself  to  attribute  to  them.  Hence,  they  rejected  them  as  useless; 
and,  identifying  with  God  the  energies  of  the  world,  they  conceived  it 
singular  that  those  powers,  which  in  themselves  were  thoroughly  divine, 
should  receive,  from  any  external  cause,  a  divine  nature  or  property. 
In  this  conjuncture  of  time,  it  appeared  necessary  to  point  out  more 
clearly  than  had  been  done  at  any  previous  period,  the  primitive  doc^ 
trine  that  had  been  handed  down,  and  to  set  it  in  the  strongest  light 
with  all  the  consequences  deducible  from  it.  The  doctrine  of  a  change 
ijfmbsttmee  in  created  powers*  to  be  applied  as  a  divine  and  sanctifying 
nourishment  of  the  spirit,  most  clearly  established  the  opposition  of 
Christianity  to  the  fundamental  tenet  of  these  sects,  which  took  so 


•dth:  '^Omtertin^  them  thronKli  thy  Holy  Spirit,**  •*^mf^8«Xi^  t^  mtufium  r«v 
w^  hc^*^  The  Utargy  of  St  Baal  hM  the  aune  ibnni,  with  even  «  veibal  coinei. 
dpnce.  Cp.  i66.) 

In  Renaodufe  CoUtctio  Inturgiarum  OnerUalium  (torn.  i.  p.  157.)  we  read  aa  fol. 
Iowa  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Alexandrine  Church :  "''Eri  ii  l^*  jI/uoc  »<)  rrl  tou;  ^tov; 

le  itxfroil^itfMt  ^tk>  Ka)  arturo'ii,  tof  /uif  i^f  «-.i^«  ...'.  t^  /)  trra^;?  aifx*  tit 
•tjyiic  A<3»Mc  «tfTt9  ToS  a:/{iM  so}  9m  a<l  ^mn^tt,  »*l  itit^li*ruJme  ifiCu.  *l»r»v 
XfiTTttv.*'  **  Send  down  upon  ua,  and  upun  theae  breada,  and  upon  theae  ebalicea, 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  conaecrate  and  conaummate  theae  aa  the  omnipotent 
God ;  and  that  he  may  make  the  bread  the  body,  and  the  ehalice  the  blood,  of  the 
New  Teatament  of  him  our  Lord,  and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  uniTeraal  King,  Jeaua 
Chrnt." 

The  ao^eaUed  uniTeraal  canon  of  the  Ethiopiana  aaya,  loo.  cit.  p.  604  :  •»  Oatende 
Ikeiem  toam  aaper  hunc  panem  et  auper  hunc  calicem,  qooa  propoauimna  aoper  hoc 
aHare  apirituale  tnum :  benedic,  aanetifiea,  et  pori6ca  illoa ;  et  tranamnta  hunc  pa- 
nem,  ut  fiat  coipua  tunm  purum,  et  quod  miatum  eat  in  hoc  calico,  aangnia  tuna  pre. 
tioaua.**  Hereupon  Renaudot  oboonrea  (p.  527  0  ••  Vemm  mutationem  aignificat  vox 
JSthiopica,  rei  aotlicet  onioa  in  aliam,  ut  agnoacit  ipee  Lodolfua  in  lexicia  ania,  mul- 
tique  aeripturiB  loci  in  qutbua  uaurpatur,  palam  fachmt.  Si  Tel  leviaauna  de  ejua 
aignificatione  eaaet  dubitatio,  vox  Coptiea,  oui  rei^ndet,  et  TOisiooea  Arabics  iiiam 
plena  diaeuterent.*' 
31 
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much  pleasure  in  the  worU  as  to  ooofoond  it  widi  the  dirinity ;  hSiing 
to  observe  that|  through  the  creative  energy  of  the  Redeemer  only  coalil 
«  new  world  be  called  into  existence,  and  that,  consequently,  it  was 
imposBible  for  him  to  be  engendered  by  the  world.  Moreover,  out  of  the 
general  movement  of  the  age  sprang  a  peculiar  form  of  the  most  solemn 
adoration  of  the  Eucharist  {fuium  corporis  ChrisHt)  so  diat  it  should 
he  no  longer  possible  to  confound  the  internal  acts  of  the  hunutt  noind 
with  the  historical  Christ ;  for,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  festival,  Cbrist 
was  represented  as  extraneouM  to  man,  and  neither  as  one  in  himself 
with  us,  nor  as  evolved  out  of  us,  but  as  coming  to  us  only  from  whAk* 
4iut.*  In  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  Christianity  with  its  en* 
lire  essence  exhibits  itself  as  an  external,  immediate  divine  revelation* 
At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  therefore,  it  was  the  more  necessary 
to  bring  out  this  doctrine,  and  the  ecclesiastical  rites  connected  with  it, 
in  the  most  prominent  form ;  as  an  empty,  erroneous  spirituality  was 
•  everywhere  manifesting  itself 

Lastly,  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  custom  prevails  of  receiving  com** 
munion  only  under  one  kind : — a  matter,  as  is  evident,  belonging  to 
discipline,  and  not  to  doctrincf  It  is  well  known  that  this  custom  was 
not  first  established  by  any  ecclesiastical  law  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  usnage,  that  th» 
law  was  passed  in  approval  of  it  It  is  a  matter  of  no  less  notoriety. 
Chat  the  monasteries  in  whose  centre  this  rite  had  its  rise,  and  thence 
spread  in  ever  wider  circles,  were  led  by  a  very  nice  sense  of  delicacy 
to  impose  on  themselves  this  privation.  A  pious  dread  of  desecratiagy 
by  spilling  and  the  like,  even  in  the  most  conscientious  ministration,  the 
form  of  the  sublimest  and  the  holiest,  whereof  the  participation  can  be 
vouchsafed  to  man,  was  the  feeling  which  swayed  their  minds.  Some 
may  hold  this  opinion  for  superstitious ;  and,  according  as  they  see  in 
the  consecrated  elements  but  mere  material  species,  the  more  easily 


*  That  it  WW  not  in  tb«  Middle  Age,  bs  a  friToIoua  ignofance  has  offten  aflaertedi 
tint  the  adovatioD  of  the  Bachariit  firat  aioee,  numberleM  authoritiea  can  prare^ 
For  example,  to  paaa  orer  the  testimoniea  of  the  much  more  ancient  Orifon^  ws 
wtmd  in  the  Litmgy  of  St  GhiyMMtom  (Goar*!  Enohobg.  p.  81.)  at  the  ekvation  of 
llie  Hort,  the  following  words:  ••  uta  ^'fjOP^mnt  i  if(i»r,  »*i  o  ^lutvor,  If  ^  99*90  wrj* 


•*  Then  the  prieetand  the  deacon  wonhip,  eaoh  in  the  place  when  he  etra^  mf* 
Ing  in  aeeiet  three  times :  *  O  God  !  he  piopitiouato  me  a  einner.'  And  the  people 
in  like  manner  all  wonhip  with  reverence." 

t  Concil.  Trident.  Sem.  zzi.  Can.  i4y.  Se«.  zzii.  Decret  rap.  coneesi.  calfcia. 
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irill  8ach  an  opinkm  occur  to  their  mindi.  But  the  Cathofic  who,  even 
in  this  formality  proves  that  it  is  not  with  him  a  mere  matter  of  form 
when  he  abstaans  from  the  coneeciated  chdioe,  and  who^  taught  by  ex- 
amples in  Scripture*  of,  at  any  rate*  by  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
Church,  thinks  himself  justified  in  so  abstaining,  without  becoming 
alienated  from  the  spirit  of  JFesus  Christ,  or  losing  any  portion  of  his 
£«ofaanstic  blessings  {—the  Cathdic,  we  say,  t^oices  that,  though  in 
his  Church  there  may  be  men  of  a  perhaps  exaggerated  scrupulosity, 
yet  none  are  found  so  carnal-miBded  as  to  desire  to  drink  in  the  com- 
munion not  the  holy  biood,  but  the  mere  wine,  and  often,  on  that  ac- 
coMot,  protest,  among  other  things,  against  what  they  call  a  mutilation 
of  the  (xdinance  of  Christ.  We  regret  the  more  to  be  obliged  to  cM 
the  attention  of  our  separated  brethren  to  this  abuse  in  their  Churchy  as 
we  must  add,  that  the  number  of  those  in  their  communion  is  not  leas 
considerable,  who  forego  the  partaking  of  the  sacred  bk>od,  not  from 
any  spiritual  dread  of  desecrating  it  by  spilling,  but  from  a  mere  sen- 
sual feeling  of  disgust  at  the  undeanlinees  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  to  drink  oat  of  the  same  eup.  When  even  the  2uingUans  complain 
t>f  this  mutilation,-^hey  who  have  taken  away  the  body  with  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  left  in  room  of  them  mere  bread  and  mere  wine* — it  is 
difficult  not  to  think  of  that  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  wherqin  the  Re» 
deemer  reproaches  the  Pharisees,  that  they  strain  at  gnats,  but  swallow 
f^imels.  However,  we  should  rejoice,  if  it  were  left  free  to  each  one  to 
drink  or  not  of  the  consecrated  chalice :  and  this  permission  would  be 
granted,  if  with  the  same  love  and  concord  an  universal  desire  were 
expressed  for  the  use  of  the  cup,  as,  from  the  twelAh  century,  the  con» 
trary  wish  has  been  enounced. 

§  zzzVv-^Docttine  of  the  Lutherans,  Zwmglians,  and  Calvinufts,  on  the  Booharok 

The  Reformation  had  run  its  course  but  for  a  few  years,  when 
there  arose  ampng  its  partisans,  in  relation  to  the  holy  Eucharist^  very 
important  points  of  difference.  Luther  taught  a  real  and  substantial 
pieeence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy  communion,  with*^ 
out,  howeverf  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  he 
rejected,  not  on  exegetical  grounds,  but  on  account  of  an  expression  ac* 
cidentaliy  thrown  out  by  Pierre  d^Ailly.*  But  we  have  already  observed 


*  Even  the  tenth  article  of  the  Attgsbiir|r  Confession  teaches]:  '*  Pe  ccenA 
Domini  doeeatt  qnol  corpus  et  san^s  Christi  vere  adsint  et  distribnantur 
vescentibiw  in  coenk  Domini,  et  improbant  secus  docentes.**  The  words  *'sab 
specie  paaia  et  vini,**  wen  oripnal^  iateited,  but,  as  eailly  ss  the  yesr  1531, 
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Ihat  Carbtadti  a  colleague  of  Luther's  inWittemberg,  drew  from  fbdOt 
rery  opiniooB  whieh  Jjuther  and  Melancthon  had  put  forth,  upon  iho 
nature  of  the  sacraments,  conclusions  which,  according  to  the  prisei^ 
pies  of  those  Reformers,  could  not  be  easily  inTalidated.  The  eXegeti<; 
proofs,  on  the  other  hand,  which  Carlstadt  adduced  in  support  of  hitf 
views,  were  most  feeblcf  nay,  perfectly  contemptible  /  but  what  he  was 
unable  to  accomplish,  Zwingle  and  (Ecolampadius,  who  hastened  to  his 
assistance,  attempted  with  much  dexterity  to  eflect.  If  the  first  Swiss 
Ileformers  in  more  than  one  respect  evineed  a  shallowness  without  ex^ 
ample,  this  was  here  more  pre-eminently  the  case*  They  saw  m  the 
holy  Eucharist  a  mere  remembrance  of  Christy-  of  his  sufferings  and  his 
death  }  at  least,  whatever  traces  of  a  deeper  signification  they  might 
yet  find  in  this  mystery,  were  so  feeble  as  to  be  rarely  discerned  by  any 
one.*  Moreover,  Zwingle  and  GScolampadius  variously  interpreted  the 
welKknown  classical  passive  in  Matthew,  though  they  agreed  tn  the 
result*  The  former  maintained  that  f  «^i  (is)  was  the  same  as  **  mg-* 
nifies :"  the  latter  took  t^^i  in  its  proper  sense,  but  asserted  that  •SftM 
(body)  was  put  metaphorically  for  *'  sign  of  ray  body.^  Luther  had 
then  indeed  already  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  y  but  he 
still  continued,  with  his  accustomed  eoarseness  and  violence,  yet  with 
great  acuteness  and  most  brilliant  success,  to  defend  against  Zwinglius 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist..    For,  whenever  the  doc^ 


Melancthon  lUppreMed  then.  See  Salig**  com|^lete  History  of  the  Augsburg 
Confesaion  (in  German,)  vol.  iii.  c.  1,  p.  171.  In  the  oopy  of  the  Confess 
■ion  prenntecf  to  the  £inperor  Charles  V,  in  the  year  1530,  the  tenth  article 
ran  thus :  '*  Touching  tbe  Lord*a  supper,  it  is  taught,  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  truly  present,  given,  distributed,  and 
taken  in  the  Eucharist.    On  which  account  the  contrary  doctrine  is  rejected.*' 

*  **  fliildrichi  Zwinglii  Op.  t.  ii.  tn  the  essay  (Ulustriasimis  Germanie  Princip.  in 
Conciliis  Aug.  Congreg.  p.  546,  b.),  he  gives  an  explanation  not  unworthy  a  Ration, 
alist  of  our  time,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Christians  said,  Christ  is  present  in  the 
fiucharisC :  *'*  Quo  factum  est,  ut  veteres  dixerint  corpub  ChrisCi  vere  estfB  in  cQen4  ; 
idautem  duplici  nomine,  cam  propter  istam,  qus  jam' dicta  est,  certam  fidei  contem.- 
plationem,  qjic  Ghrislun  ipsoin  in  cruce  propter  nes  deficientem  nihil  minus  pre^ 
scntem  videt,  quam  Stephanus  camalibus  oeulis  ad  dejcteram  Patris  regnantenr  vide.' 
fet.  £t  adseverare  audeo,  banc  Stephano  revelationem  et  exhibitionem  scnsibiliter 
esse  factam,  ut  nobis  exemplo  essct,  fidelibus,  cum  pro  se  paterentur,  eo  semper  modo 
ibie,  mm  sensibfliter,  utd  contempiatione  ef  ablatio  fidei.**  P.  549 :  **  Cum  paterl 
Emilias  peregre  profecturus  nobilisaimura  annulum  sunm,  in  quo  iaiago  sua  expreasa 
est,  conjngi  matrifamilie  his  verbis  tradit :  En  me  tibi.  maritum,  quem  abeent4!rm 
teneas,  et  quo  fe  o^lectes.  Jam  ille  paterfamilias  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
typum  gerit.  Is  enim  ahiens  ecclesitt  conjugi  sue  imaginen^  suam  in  ooens  sacra* 
mento  i^liquit/* 
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trinal  truth  is  ia  any  degree  on  bis  side,  he  is  always  an  incomparable 
disputant ;  and  what  he  put  forth  on  this  subject  in  his  controversial 
writings  is  still  well  deserving  of  attention. 

Between  the  Saxon  and  the  Helvetic  opinions,  Capito  and  the  pliant 
Bucer  attempted  to  steer  an  untenable  middle  course,  without  being  aUa 
to  reduce  their  ideas  to  clear,  simple  forms  of  expression.*  More  suc- 
cessful was  Calvin  in  holding  such  a  midde  course :  and  his  acuteness 
would  no^have  iailed  finding  the  most  fitting  expression  for  his  ideas, 
had  he  not  purposely  preferred  a  certain  obscurity.  He  taught  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  truly  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  the  be- 
liever partook  of  it.  But  he  only  meant  that,  simultaneoasly  with  the 
bodily  participation  of  the  material  elements,  which  in  every  respect 
remained  what  they  w^e,  and  merely  signified  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  a  power,  emanating  from  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  now  in 
heaven  only,  is  communicated  to  the  spint.f  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  opinion  adopted  in  the  ^  Agreement  of  Zurich"  by  the  Swiss 
Reformed ;  and  the  later  Calvinistic  formidaries  of  faith  ta  like  manner 
all  adhere  to  it.f 


•  Coofew.  TctmpoKtan,  <s.  xviti.  p.  353.  *'  Siagolari  sUidio  hano  duM  in  siios 
bonitatem  lemper  depnedioant,  qiUL  is  non  minus  hodi^,  quam  in  novtssim^  \l\k,  ccen^, 
onmibiis  qui  inter  iUios  diacipulos  ex  animo  nomen  dederanl,  cum  hane  coenam,  ut 
ipse,  instituit,  repetunt,  Terum  suum  oorpes  Terumque  suum  sangruinem  ver^  eden. 
dnm«t  Ubendom,  in  eibam  potumqne  animanim,  quo  ills  in  etemam  Titam  alaii- 
tnr,  dan  per  saenmenta  digpiatar  ut  jam  ipse  in  illia,  et  iUi  in  ipso  vivant  et  perma- 
neant,  ia  die  novissima  in  novam  et  immortalem  vitam  per  ipsuin  resuseitandi,**  etc 
But  aa  even  Zwinglioa  made  use  of  ttie  -expression,  "  Christ  is  truly  present  in  the 
Lord**  Supper,"  and  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany  were  in  close  connexion  with  him, 
no  one  confided  in  this  declaration  of  the  forroularj.  Compare  Salig's  complete  hi»> 
loiyof  the  Augsbuif  Cmifeamm  (in  German,)  vol.  ii.  c  19,  p.  400  :  **  The  praise,** 
mys  he,  ^  cannot  be  refused  to  the  Confesrion  of  the  four  cities,  that  on  many  ptiints 
it  has  a  good  and  Christian  hearing ;  hut  in  the  article  of  the  Lovd*s  Supper,  it  was 
very  ambiguously  worded,  so  that  it  might  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  Zwinglc*s,  aa 

well  aa  of  kithePs  doctrine Hence  must  the  aibremid  article  of  this  Confession 

he  imdentood  and  explained  from  the  previously  cited  correspondaice  between  Bucer 
and  Mebnethon." 

t  Calvin.  Instat  lib.  iv.  c.  17,  fol.  503 ;  Consens.  Tig.  Calvin.  <^f.  torn,  viii* 
p.  648. 

t  Coafoss.  Helvet.  n.  art.  xx.  xxii.  p.  99,  et  seq.  "CoBnara  veromysticam."  it  is 
said  (art.  xxii.,}  *'  snis  vere  ad  hoe  oifert,  ut  magis  magisque  in  illis  vivat,  et  illi  in 
i^:  non  quod  pani  et  vino  corpus  Domini  et  sanguis  vel  naturaliter  iniaatur,  sed 
quod  panis  et  viaum  ex  institutione  Domini  symbola  sunt,  quibus  ah  ipsoDonuno,  per 
eecledB  miniiterium,  vera  corporis  et  sanguims  ejus  oommunieatio,  non  in  pcritunua 
veatris  eibnm,  sed  in  etems  vitsAlimoaiam,  exhibeator.  Hoe  sacro  cibo  ideo  aepe 
atimur,  quoniam  hiyus  monitu  in  crucifixi  mortem  sangoinemque  fidei  oculis  intuea* 
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We  OMMt  however  examiiie  this  mihject  more  nearly.  The  dbpatefp 
preTailing  hetween  the  Wittemberg  and  Helvetic  Reforiaers  coi^  for 
man  J  reasons*  be  viewed  only  with  the  greatest  pain  by  the  advocates 
and  friends  of  the  ecclesiaatical  revolution.  Independently  of  the  fact^ 
that,  from  the  existence  of  such  dispatest  the  Catholics  not  uaBueceos- 
fttlly  drew  conclusions  against  important  principles  of  the  Reformerst 
these  controversies  prevented  the  union  of  all  the  protestant  Churches 
in  one  common  struggle  against  their  adversaries,— a  struggle  whidi 
threatened  ever  more  and  more  to  terminate  in  a  bloody  civil  war ;  and 
of  what  importance  in  the  latter  case  must  not  concord  prove  f  Moot 
critical  was  the  situation  oi  the  Sacramentarians— such  was  the  name 
given  by  Luther  to  disciples  of  Zwinglct  Caiistadt  and  others ;  for  dieir 
party  was  confined  to  only  four  cities  within  the  whole  compass  of  the 
Grerman  empire ;  and  therefore*  abandoned  to  themselves  alooe,  they 
could  make  no  vigorous  resistance.  Hence,  at  the  celebrated  diet  of 
Augsburg,  in  the  year  1590,  they  exerted  every  imaginable  effort,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  Bucer,  employed  every  subterfuge  of  eqoivoca* 
tion,  in  order  to  be  received  into  the  association  of  the  German  P^otes* 
tants.  But  all  their  endeavours  failed,  especmlly  through  the  Grerman 
honesty  of  Luther,  who  expressed  himself  in  the  harshest  strain  against 
their  evasions.     Even  in  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg,  it  was 


tea,  ae  Mlutem  nostram  non  line  cmXeatiB  tHsb  gwAn  et  vero  tHs  etenm  wnra  medi- 
tantes,  hoc  apirituali,  TiviSco  intipioqiie  pabnio  ineffitbili  com  raavitate  reficimar,  ae 
fneBanabili  TeiM  laptitift  propter  inyentam  vitam  ezultanraB,  totique  ae  Tiz^Mia  onmiiio 
nostiia  omnflras  in  {rratiaram  actionem,  tam  pro  admirando  Christi  eipt  noa  beneficio 
efibndimw,"  ete.  Iliia  ibnn  belongs  properly  to  the  category  of  the  Tetrnpobtana. 
Confeai.  Gall,  art  zzzvi.  p.  133 :  "  Afllrmamos  aanctam  ccenam  Domim,  alteram  n> 
delicet  Baciamentum,  erne  nobis  testimonium  noetne  com  Domino  noatro  Jean  Clunto 
unitionia,  quoniam  non  est  dmitaxat  mortona  aemel  et  ezcitatnaa  aiortnls  pronoUit 
eed  etiam  Tere  noa  paacit  et  nntrit  came  ana  et  aangaine,  ut,  mram  cum  tpoo  f«eti« 
▼Itam  cum  ipao  communem  habeamua.  Qmrnvia  enim  nmie  ait  m  emlia»  ibidem 
•tiam  manauras,  donee  veniat  mmidum  judicaturua ;  ciedimna  tamen  emn  atcaBa  el 
inoomprehenaibUi  apiritua  aoi  yirtute  noa  nntrire  et  Tiyifioaro  am  corporia  et  aangoinia 
•abatanti^  per  fidem  apprehenalu  Dicimua  autem  hoc  apiritualiter  fieri,  non  at  eflSca. 
eia»  et  yeritatia  loeo  imaginationem  ant  oogitationem  aapponamna,  aad  potiua,  qno- 
niam  hoe  myaterium  noatras  cum  Chriato  eoalttionia  tam  aublime  eat,  at  onmea  iio» 
troa  aenaoa  totumqae  adeo  ordinem  nature  aaperat :  deniqoe  quoniam  com  ait  diri- 
num  ae  coeleate,  non  nia  fide  percipi  et  apprehendi  poteat.'*  Confeaa.  Anglie.  art 
jtxzviii.  p*  197 :  **  Ccena  domini  non  eat  tantum  aignnm  matae  beneyolentSe  ChriS' 
tianoram  inter  aeae,  yeram  pothis  eat  aaeramentum  noatne  per  mortem  Chriati  le- 
demptionia.  Atqoe  adeo  rite,  dtgne,  et  cam  fide  aamentibaa  pania,  quem  frangimns* 
eat  communioatio  corporis  Chriati :  aimiliter  pooolam  benadiotionia  eat  commanieatio 
aangoinia  ChriatL'* 
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only  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  tfasit  final  quiet  was 
granted. 

If  tiie  middle  opiaion  respeetiDg  the  Bnoharist,  fiamed  under  these 
eircumstancesy  was  originally  fitf  more  the  result  of  political  embarrass- 
ment, than  the  fruit  of  a  sincere  conviction  obtained  by  earnest  in?es* 
tigation,  it  now  began  to  make  its  way,  and  include  an  ever  grealef 
number  of  Lutherans  among  its  supporterSi  Even  Melancthon,  who 
was  notentirdy  a  stranger  tait,  had  the  complaisance  to  make«  in  the 
later  editions  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (thst  appeared  subsequent  te 
the  year  1540,)  some  important  changes  in  its  favour ;  just  as  if  his 
having  composed  this  public  formulary  of  faith  gave  him  the  right  to 
dispose  oi  it  according  to  bis  good  pleasure  I*  As  the  advocates  of 
this  new  <^nion  employed  without  hesitation  the  ezpression«  that  Christ 
is  really  present  in  the  Eucharist,  and  his  body  and  blood  given  to  be- 
lievers for  participation,  and  as  the  altered  edition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  favoured  a  certain  indefiniteness  of  meaning,  it  was  unhes*  ' 
itatingly  asserted  after  Luther's  death,  that  the  opinion  of  the  innova* 
tots  was,  even  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Saxon  Reformation, 
perfectly  orthodox.  If  John  il  Lasko,  who  was  so  ill-treated  by  the 
Englisii,  Danish,  and  German  Protestants,  deserves  to  be  forgiven 
for  havingi  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  historical  interpretation,  affixed 
his  own  meaning  to  the  original  formulary  delivered  to  the  em|)erar, 
because,  by  this  expedient,  he  thought  to  insure  his  temporal  safety  ; 
the  two-faced  conduct  of  Melancthon,  on  the  other  hand,  will  remain 
an  eternal  stigma  on  bis  memory ;  and  all  the  apologies  attempted  in 
his  behalf  can  proceed  on  no  other  principle  than  that  his  pretended 
good  intention  sanctified  the  moans  employed.  With  the  most  touch- 
ing confidence  did  the  remotest  communities  apply  to  him,  to  learn  with 
certainty  from  his  own  lips  the  true  Lutheran  doctrine ;  and  yet  he 
eottld  bring  himself  to  meet  that  confidence  with  crafty  and  evasive  re^ 
pties,  that  were  perfectly  inconsistent  one  with  the  oUier.  A  few  months 
only  before  his  d^th,  when  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  for  his  own 


*  The  foDowincr  is  the  difl&rence  between  the  unchanged  and  the  changed  Aagi- 
burg  ConfeMion ;  bnt  what  we  ihaU  hare  occasion  to  relate  sabeeqoentlj  will  best 
Ulostrale  this  diflbnnoe.  The  unchanged  edhioa :  **  Da  cona  Domini  docent,  qood 
oorpiu  et  HUigaia  Chrieti  Mre  adnht  el  diitribuaniwr  Tescentiboa  in  eonia  Domini, 
ef  impnbani  §ecu»  docenUt/*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  here  the  "  sab  upecia 
panis  et  vini  **  is  already  wanting,  but  which,  as  Saligsays,  was  no  change  in  realibuB, 
(Vol.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  477.)  The  changed  edition:  **  De  cosna  Domini  docent,  quod  cum 
pane  et  vino  vere  exhibeanhtr  corpos  et  sanguis  Chiiati,  yesoentibas  in  conA  Do- 
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personal  safety,  he  dedared  himaelf  decidedly  for  Calvin's  new.  This 
hypocrisy  of  Melancthon  was  imitated  by  his  disciples,  the  professors 
of  theology  in  Wittemberg,  as  well  as  many  others ;  and  we  might  oall 
the  fate  which,  on  discovery  of  their  undoubtedly  shameful  deception, 
they  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  a  merited  chas- 
tisement, had  it  not  been  in  some  respects  too  severe* 

It  was  now  the  object  of  the  Lutherans  not  only  to  assert  against  the 
Crypto-Calvinists  tiie  original  doctrine  of  their  Church,  but  to  express 
it  in  the  most  definite  forms.    This  occurred  in  the  following  manner : 
Calvin  having  spoken  indeed  of  a  true  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
but  acknowledging  only  a  certain  SfHritual  reception  of  it,  which,  at 
the  same  moment  when  the  bread  is  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  is  by  means 
of  faith  enjoyed  by  the  soul,  and  having,  accordingly,  connected  only 
by  time  the  spiritual  food  with  the  participation  of  the  materinl  ele- 
ments, the  orthodox  Lutherans  decreed  in  the  *^  Formulary  of  Con- 
cord," that  the  body  of  Christ  is  administered  tit,  iDtdk,  and  under  the 
bread.    Further,  it  is  well  known  that,  according  to  Calvin's  theory,  it 
is  only  the  justified  who  are  in  a  communion  of  life  and  faith  with 
Christ, — in  other  words,  the  elect  only  that  can  receive  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  while  the  unbeliever  receives  only  bread  and  wine.     Against  this 
theory  the  ^  Formulary  of  Concord"  teaches,  that  the  unworthy  com- 
municant also  receives  the  body  of  the  Lord,  yet  to  his  own  judgment* 
Lastly,  an  argument  was  answered,  which  the  Calvinists  had  constantly 
alleged  as  one  in  itself  of  great  weight.     Against  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  they  observed  that  the  doctrine 
which  inculcated  that,  from  the  moment  of  his  ascension  up  to  heaven^ 
Christ  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  was  incompatible  with  the  one«  ac- 
cording to  which  he  was  at  the  same  time  present  on  earth  in  the  Eu- 
charist    In  conformity  with  this,  Beza,  at  the  religious  colloquy  of 
Poissy,  which  the  Lutheran  theologians,  in  the  course  of  their  disputes 
on  the  sacrament,  c^en  adverted  to,  had  declared  that  Christ  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  Eucharist  as  heaven  from  earth.     In  answer  to  this 
objection,  Luther  and  his  disciples  had  long  asserted  that  Christ,  even 
according  to  his  humanity,  was  everywhere  present  {ubiquiias  corporis 
Christi.)    This  strange  opinion,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Wurtemberg, 
in  defiance  of  those  of  the  Palatinate,  had,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Reformer  Brentius,  already  admitted  into  their  confession  of  faith,  was 
now  consecrated  by  the  *•  Formulary  of  Concord,"  and  raised  to  a  for- 
mal  article  of  faith.     The  objection  of  the  Calvinists  was  met  by  ob- 
serving  that,  in  reference  to  God,  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  right 
or  left  side,  since  he  was  everywhere  present ;  and  that,  in  the  same 
way,  Christ,  even  according  to  his  humanity,'  was  in  every  place. 
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With  this  was  closely  coDnected  the  much-handled  doctrine  of  the 
eommunieatio  idiomatunif  which  had  long  been  a  subject  of  strife  :  for 
the  Calvinists  brought  the  charge  of  Monophysitism  against  the  Lu« 
therans,  and  were  by  the  latter  in  turn  accused  of  the  heresy  of  Nes- 
torhis.* 


•  Solid.  Deolar.  pp.  659, 691,  734. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DIFFERENCES   IN   RESPECT   TO   THE   DOCTRINE    ON  THB    CHURCH. 


^  zzzvi.— Notion  of  the  Church.    Combinatioii  of  DiTino  and  hmnan  ekmento 
in  hear.    Infallibility  of  the  Choroh. 

It  has,  undoubtedly,  excited  surprise,  and  it  has  even  been  made  a  mat* 
ter  of  reproach  against  us  by  well-meaning  readers,  that  we  have  not, 
prior  to  all  the  subjects  here  discussed,  treated  of  the  article  of  Church 
authority.  For  it  appears  a  matter  of  self-evidence,  that  any  discus- 
sion respecting  the  doctrines  of  a  confession,  should  be  postponed  to 
the  inquiry  into  the  authority  which  that  confession  follows,  and  the 
sources  from  which  it  derives  its  tenets.  In  fact,  this  appears  indeed 
to  be  self-evident,  if  we  merely  look  at  the  matter  from  without ;  and 
such  an  appearance  has  misled  many.  But,  as  we  have  made  it  oar 
duty  everywhere  to  trace  the  inward  bond  of  connexion  pervading  all 
the  details  of  the  subject  treated  by  us,  and  forming  them  into  one 
living  connected  whole,  we  saw  ourselves  compelled  to  accord  the  pre- 
cedence to  the  matter  giving  light  before  that  which  receives  it,  and  io 
the  inwardly  determining  principle  before  that  which  is  determined ; 
and  precisely  for  this  reason  we  here  insert  the  article  on  the  Church, 
and  the  authoritative  sources  of  the  different  confessions.  History 
teaches  us,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  from  the  earliest 
Egyptian  Gnostic,  down  to  the  two  general  superintendents  of  Weimar 
and  Gotha,^  Messrs.  Roher,  and  Bretschneider.j*  Holy  Writ  never  en- 


*  See  ROhr,  Letten  on  Rationallam,  p.  15.  The  writer,  after  aMertin;  that  in 
matten  of  faith  and  in  the  adoption  of  rehgioas  doctrines,  reaaon  alone  deoideif  goei 
on  to  Bay,  **  The  Bible  is,  in  hit  estimation,  nothing  more  than  any  other  book.  He 
holds  its  declarations  to  be  valid  only  when  they  are  in  acccwdanoe  with  his  own  con- 
▼ictiona ;  and  these  declarations  do  not  constitute  the  ground  of  determination,  for 
these  depend  on  their  own  rational  proofs,  bat  serve  merely  as  an  illustntion,  that 
others  also,  wise  men  of  antiquity,  have  so  thought  and  believed." 

t  See  Bretschneider*s  "  St  Simonianism  and  Christianity,  or  Critical  Ej^tioo 
of  the  St  Simonian  religion,  its  relation  to  the  Christian  Churoh,  and  of  the  stats  of 
Christianity  hx  our  times."  Leipzig,  1832.  .  As  the  result  of  the  progress  of  intdli- 
g«nee  in  theological  matters,  in  modem  times,  we  are  told  by  this  auUior,  ^  Not  oily 
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joyed  the  authority^  which  it  must  lay  claim  to  among  Chruitiaiis,  of 
determining  by  its  purport  their  modes  of  thinking.  On  the  contmryf 
they  were  always  preconceived  opinions— opinions  derived  from  sources 
extraneous  to  Christianity^  that  were  made  the  standard  for  estimating 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  extent  of  that  authority,  and  the  mode 
of  its  use,  although  this  might  not  always  be  so  openly  and  candidly 
confessed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  above-mentioned  rationalists.  Se- 
veral of  the  smaller  religious  sects,-— the  Anabaptists,  the  Quakers^ 
the  Swedenborgians,  and  othen,— are  in  modem  times  irrefragable 
vouchers  for  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted.  As  regards  Luther,  he 
by  no  means  first  abandoned  the  faith  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  rehUion  of  the  same  to  Holy  Writ,  and  then  changed 
what  he  found  reprehensible  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Still  less 
did  he  make  use  of  the  principles,  according  to  whfch  he  formed  his 
theory  of  the  Church,  to  deduce  from  them  his  other  doctrines.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  reverse  tock  place  in  hoih  respectSm  In  regard 
to  the  first  assertion,  it  is  well  known  that  the  earliest  attacks  of  Luther 
were  by  no  means  directed  against  the  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  her  authority ;  nay,  he  declared  himself  at  the  outset  ready  to  submit 
his  peculiar  doctrines  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  he  had  to 
endure  a  grievous  struggle  with  his  conscience,  whereof  he  himself  has 
given  us  a  most  interesting  description,  until  he  at  length  obtained  a 
melancholy  victory,  and  until  the  troubled  spirit  departed  from  him* 
Had  the  Catholic  Church  agreed  to  recognize  his  doctrine,  he  in  his 
turn  would  ever  have  acknowledged  her  authority.  And  assuredly,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  uiting 
two  things  so  contradictory,  as  his  dogma^  and  the  CathMc  Church  ; 
and,  as  he  had  often  succeeded  in  coupling,  as  a  peaceful  pair,  two 
things  inwardly  opposed  to  each  other,  so  he  would  have  made  the  at- 
tempt here.  But,  with  sound  perception,  the  organs  of  the  Church  ob- 
served, that  deleterious  matter  was  infused  by  him  into  ecclesiastical 
life.  Summoned  now,  either  to  renounce  as  erroneous  his  peculiar  doo 
trine  of  Justification,  together  with  the  propositions  dstermtning  the 
same  or  determined  by  it,  or  no  longer  to  flatter  himself  with  the  title 


is  the  interptetotion  of  Scripture  to  be  abandooed  to  icienee,  but  even  tbe  oontenfi 
of  Scriptare  ditcovered  by  each  interprotation  are  to  be  estimated  according  to  th» 
sciences.*'  This  aaeertion,  more  cloaely  analyzed,  would  signify  that  the  sum  total 
of  aU  the  truths,  which  the  sciences  in  general,  metaphysical  as  well  as  empirical, 
had  brought  forth,  or  might  yet  bring  forth,  as  common  property,  are  the  standard 
fat  estimating  the  eontents  of  the  Bible.  What  then  is  the  Deity  in  the  opinion  o  f 
Ifr.Bietschneider?    And  what  will  he  be  yet  7 
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of  a  son  of  the  Churchy  he  felt  neceesifiited,  as  he  was  the  parent  of 
a  new  doctrine^  to  become  the  father  of  a  new  Church.  Hence,  it 
appeared  to  him  more  honouraUe  to  eiecute  what  Aw  awn  spirit  sug- 
gested— rather  to  command  as  a  father,  than  to  obey  as  a  son.  He 
now  laid  the  foundations  for  another  Church  to  be  erected  by  himself; 
—whether  on  a  rock*  or  in  the  sand,  the  sequel  will  show. 

Yet  that  Luther  had  formed  a  peculiar  theory  of  Justification,  before 
he  entertained  the  clear  idea  of  founding  a  new  Church,  is  only  a 
subordinate  motive  for  our  setting  forth  the  exposition  of  doctrine,  be- 
fore the  explanation  of  the  article  on  the  Church.  For  it  not  rarely 
happens,  that  what  is  merely  an  effect,  is  already  dearly  recognized, 
while  its  cause,  though  long  busy  in  the  back-ground  of  human  con- 
sciousness, exhibits  itself  only  later  in  its  full  light,  and  with  entire 
clearness.  Accordingly,  it  is  perhaps  possible,  that  Luther's  other 
tenets  may  stand  in  relation  of  internal  dependence  on  his  view  of  the 
Church,  although  he  may  have  been  clearly  conscious  of  his  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  faith  alone,  prior  to  his  doctrine  on  the  Church,  and 
consequently  may  have  given  utterance  to  the  former  tenet,  previously 
to  the  latter.  The  principal  point  is,  consequently,  which  of  the  two 
furnishes  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  other  ?  We  must  thus  adhere 
to  the  latter  of  the  two  above-stated  propositions.  In  the  course  of  our 
inquiries  it  will  be  made  manifest,  that  Luther's,  as  well  as  Calvin'a 
and  Zwingle's  general  moral  views,  especially  their  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  entirely  pervade  their  theory  of  the 
Church  and  of  Scripture,  and  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  same. 
As,  moreover,  we  consider  the  Catholic  doctrines  only  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Protestantism,  and  the  latter  must  accord- 
ingly determine  what  Catholic  doctrines  are  to  be  here  discussed,  so 
they  must  also  regulate  the  mode  of  the  discussion.  As  thus  the 
Catholic  doctrines  are  in  a  purely  passive  relation,  and  the  Protestant, 
if  we  are  to  pursue  a  scientific  course,  assign  the  present  place  to  the 
article  on  the  Church ;  so  our  method,  quite  independently  of  the  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  first  section,  is  in  every  way  justified. 

By  the  Church  on  earth,  Catholics  understand  the  visible  community 
of  believers,  founded  by  Christ,  in  which,  by  means  of  an  enduring 
apostleship,  established  by  him,  and  appointed  to  conduct  all  nations,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  back  to  God,  the  works  wrought  by  him  during 
his  earthly  life,  for  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  mankind, 
are,  under  the  guidance  of  his  spirit,  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Thus,  to  a  visible  society  of  men^  is  this  great,  important,  and  mjn*- 
terious  work  entrusted.    The  ultimate  reason  of  the  visibility  of  the 
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Church  id  to  be  fdand  in  the  itteamalwn  of  the  Divine  Word.  RaA 
that  Word  descended  into  the  hearts  of  men,  without  taking  the  form 
of  a  eenrant,  and  accordingly  without  appearing  in  a  corporeal  shape^ 
then  only  an  internal^  invisible  Church  Would  have  been  establLshed^ 
But  since  the  Word  became  .^A,  it  esEpressed  itself  in  an  outward,  per« 
ceptiUe«  and  human  manner ;  it  spoke  as  man  to  man,  and  Buifered» 
and  worked  after  the  fashion  of  men,  in  order  to  win  them  to  the  kingA 
dom  of  6dd ;  so  that  the  means  selected  for  the  attainment  of  this  oh* 
ject,  fully  corresponded  to  the  general  method  of  instruction  and 
education  determined  by  the  nature  and  the  wants  of  mani  This 
decided  the  nature  of  those  means,  whereby  the  Sk>n  of  God|  even  after 
He  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  worlds  wished  still  to 
work  in  the  world,  and  for  the  world.  The  Deity  having  manifested 
its  actioA  in  Christ  according  to  an  ordinary  human  ftuhian^  the  form 
also  in  which  His  work  was  to  be  continued,  was  thereby  traced  out* 
The  preaching  of  his  doctrine  needed  now  a  visible^  hunum  mediumy 
and  must  be  entrusted  to  visible  enVoyst  teaching  and  instructing  after 
the  wonted  method ;  men  must  speak  to  men,  and  hold  intercourse  with 
tiiem,  in  order  to  convey  to  them  the  word  of  God^  And  as  in  the 
world  nothing  can  attain  to  greatness  but  in  society  ;  so  Christ  estab^ 
lished  a  community ;  and  his  divine  word,  hb  living  will,  and  the  love 
emanating  from  him,  exerted  an  internal,  binding  power  upon  his  fol- 
lowers ;  So  that  an  inclination  implanted  by  him  in  the  hearts  of  be^ 
lievers,  corresponded  to  his  outward  institution.  And  thus  a  living 
well-connected*  visible  association  of  the  faithful  sprang  up*  whereof  it 
might  be  said,— ^there  they  are*  there  b  his  Church,  his'  institution, 
wherein  he  continueth  to  live,  his  spirit  continueth  to  work,  and  the 
word  uttered  by  him  eternally  resounds.  Thus,  the  visible  Church, 
from  the  point  of  view  here  taken,  is  the  Son  of  God  himself,  evorlast** 
ingly  manifesting  himself  among  men  in  a  human  form,  perpetually 
Innovated,  and  eternally  young — the  permanent  incarnation  of  the 
same,  as  in  Holy  Writ,  even  the  faithful  are  called  ^  the  body  of 
Christ."  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Church,  though  composed  of  men, 
is  yet  not  purely  human.  Nay,  as  in  Christ,  the  divinity  and  the  hu« 
Inanity  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished,  though  both  are  bound  in  unity ) 
00  is  he  in  undivided  entireness  perpetuated  in  the  Chur<5h.  The  Churchi 
his  permanent  manifestation,  is  at  once  divine  and  human — she  is  the 
union  of  both.  He  it  is  who«  concealed  under  earthly  and  human  forms, 
works  in  the  Church  :  and  this  is  wherefore  she  has  a  divine  and  a  hu- 
man part  in  an  undivided  mode,  so  that  the  divine  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  human,  nor  the  human  from  the  divine.  Hence  these  two 
parts  change  their  predicates.    If  the  divine-^the  living  Christ  and 
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kk  spirit — constitute  undoubtedly  that  which  is  infallible,  and  eternally 
inerrable  in  the  Church ;  so  also  the  human  is  infallible  and  inerrable 
in  the  same  way,  because  the  divine  without  the  human  has  no  existence 
for  us :  yet  the  human  is  not  inerrable  in  itself,  but  only  as  the  organ, 
and  as  the  manifestation  of  the  divine.  Hence,  we  are  enabled  to  coo'^ 
ceive,  how  so  great,  important  and  mysterious  a  charge  caaXd  have  even 
entrusted  to  men. 

In  and  through  the  Church  the  redemption,  announced  by  Christ, 
hath  obtained,  through  the  medium  of  his  spirit,  a  reality ;  for  in  her  his 
truths  are  believed  and  his  institutions  are  observed,  and  thereby  have 
become  living.  Accordingly,  we  can  say  of  the  Church,  that  she  10 
the  Christian  religion  in  its  objective  form — ^its  living  exposition.  Since 
the  word  of  Christ  (taken  in  its  widest  signification)  found,  together 
with  his  spirit,  its  way  into  a  circle  of  men,  and  was  received  by  them, 
it  has  taken  shape,  put  on  flesh  and  blood ;  and  this  shape  is  the  Church, 
which  accordingly  is  regarded  by  Catholics  as  the  essential  form  of  the 
Christian  Religion  itself.  As  the  Redeemer  by  his  word  and  his  spirit 
founded  a  community,  wherein  his  word  should  ever  be  living,  he  in- 
trusted the  same  to  this  societyi  that  it  might  be  preserved  and  propa* 
gated.  He  deposited  it  in  the  Church,  that  it  might  spring  out  of  her 
ever  the  same,  and  yet  eternally  new,  and  young  in  energy ;  that  it 
might  grow  up,  and  spread  on  all  sides.  His  word  can  never  more  be 
separated  from  the  Church,  nor  the  Church  from  his  word.  The  more 
minute  explanation,  how  in  the  community  established  by  Christ,  this 
word  is  maintained  and  propagated,  and  each  individual  Christian  can 
attain  to  the  undoubted  true  possession  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  accord- 
ingly the  first  and  most  important  matter,  to  which  we  must  direct  at- 
tention. But  as  the  Church  is  connected  with  the  apoetleship  estab* 
lished  by  Christ,  and  can  by  this  only  maintain  itself;  so  this*  in  the 
eeciMid  place,  must  come  under  consideration.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
premise  a  closer  examination  of  the  leading  propositions,  on  which  aH 
others  tum-''^  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  ultimate  reasons  for  that 
high  reverence  which  Catholics  pay  to  this  Church. 


4  zzxvii^^Moire  detaited  ezpoBtkm  of  the  Catfaolio  view  of  the  Church. 

When  the  time  a|)p<Hnted  by  Christ  fcMT  the  sending  down  of  the 
Spirit  was  comO)  he  communicated  himself  to  the  apostles  4nd  the  other 
dkciples,  when  gathered  together  in  one  place,  and  aU  of  ^  one  accord  ^ 
(•fMlvfuJ^y,)  they  were  longing  for  his  coming.  It  was  not  while  one 
here,  the  other  there,  abode  in  some  hidden  place :  nay,  they  were  ex* 
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pressly  commanded  (Acts,  i.  4)  to  wait  for  him,  while  assembled  in 
Jenmilem.   At  last  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  had  been  promised,  appeared : 
he  took  an  outward  shape-^the  form  of  fiery  tongues»*^n  image  of  his 
)x>wer  that  cleansed  hearts  from  all  wickedness,  and  thereby  united 
them  in  love.     He  wished  not  to  come  inwardly,  as  if  he  designed  to 
uphold  an  invisible  community ;  but  in  the  same  way  as  the  Word  was 
hecomejleshj  so  he  came  in  a  manner  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  amid 
violent  sensible  commotions,  like  to  ^  a  rushing  mighty  wind.^'  If  indi« 
Viduals  were  filled  with  power  from  above  in  such  a  way,  that,  only  in 
as  far  as  they  constituted  an  unify,  could  they  become  participators  of 
the  same ;  and  if  the  hallowing  of  the  spirit  took  {^ace  under  sensible 
forms ;  so,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord  for  all  times,  the 
union  of  the  interior  man  with  Christ  could  take  effect  only  under  out« 
Ward  conditions,  and  in  communion  With  his  disciples.    Under  autioard 
eondUUms  :  for  independently  of  outward  instruction,  what  are  the  sa' 
craments  but  visible  signs  and  testimonies  of  the  invisible  gifts  con- 
nected with  them  t     tn  communion :  for  no  one  by  the  act  of  baptism 
sanctifies  himself ;  each  one  is,  on  the  contrary,  referred  to  those  who 
already  belong  to  the  community.     Nor  is  any  one  but  momentarily 
introduced  into  felk)W8hip  with  the  members  of  the  Church— «to  remain 
only  until,  as  one  might  imagine,  the  holy  action  should  be  consummate 
ed ;  for  the  fellowship  is  formed  in  order  to  be  permanent,  and  the 
communion  begun,  in  order  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  life.  Baptism 
is  the  introduction  into  the  Church— '-the  reception  into  the  community 
of  the  faithful,  and  involves  the  dutyi  as  well  bs  the  right,  of  sharing  for 
ever  in  her  joys  and  her  sorrows.     Moreover,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  the  wordi  was  intrusted  by  the 
Lord  to  the  ilipostolic  College  and  to  those  commissioned  by  it ;  so  that 
all  believers,  by  means  of  this  Apostolic  College,  are  linked  to  the  com* 
munity,  and  in  a  living  manner  connected  with  iU     The  fellowship 
with  Christ  is  accordingly  the  fellowship  with  his  community-^the  in' 
temal  union  with  him  a  communion  with  his  Church*     Both  are  in« 
separable,  and  Christ  is  in  the  Church«  and  the  Church  in  him.  (Eph« 

On  this  account,  the  Church,  in  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  can  as 
little  fail  in  ihe  pure  preservation  of  the  word,  as  in  any  other  part  of 
her  task  2— >she  is  infUlible.  As  the  individual  worshipper  of  Christ  is 
{ncorporated  into  the  Church  by  indissoluble  bonds,  and  is  by  the  saiae 
conducted  unto  the  Saviour,  and  abideth  in  him  only  in  so  far  as  he 
abideth  in  the  Church,  his  faith  and  his  conduct  are  determined  by  Ike 
latter.  He  must  bestow  his  whole  confidence  upon  her  ;  and  she  must 
therefore  merit  the  same>   Criving  himself  up  to  her  guidance,  he  ought 
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in  consequence  to  be  aecured  against  delnsion  2  ehe  iiwit  be  inertabl& 
To  no  individual,  [considered  as  such,  doth  infallibility  belong}  for  the 
Catholic,  as  is  clear  from  the  preceding  observations,  regards  the  uidi< 
vidual  only  as  a  member  of  the  whole  }-i*>as  living  and  breathing  in  the 
Church.  When  his  feeUngs,  thoughts,  and  will,  are  conformable  to  her 
spirit,  then  only  can  the  individual  attain  to  inerrability.  Were  the 
Church  to  conceive  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  whole  in  an 
opposite  sense,  and  consider  him  as  personally  infallible,  then  she  would 
destroy  the  very  notion  of  conununity )  for  communion  can  only  Im 
conceived  as  necessary,  when  the  true  &ith  and  pure  and  acidd  Chrie* 
ttan  life  cannot  be  conceived  in  individualiaation. 

Hence,  it  is  with  the  profoundest  love,  reverence,  and  doTotion,  that 
the  Catholic  embraces  the  Church.  The  very  thought  of  resisting  bett 
of  setting  himself  up  in  opposition  to  her  willi  is  one  against  which  his 
inmost  feelings  revolt,  to  which  hia  whole  nature  is  abhorrent  1  and  to 
bring  about  a  schism-^to  destroy  unity-Hs  a  crime,  before  whose  hein- 
ousness  his  bosom  trembles,  and  from  which  his  soul  recoils.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  of  oonununity,  in  the  first  place*  satisfies  his  feeU 
ings  and  his  imagination,  and,  in  the  second  place,  is  equally  agreeable 
to  his  reason )  while,  in  the  third  place,  the  living  appropriation  of  this 
idea  by  his  will,  appears  to  him  to  ooncur  with  the  highest  religioui 
and  ethical  duty  of  humanity.  Let  us  now  Consider  the  first  of  theee 
reasons.  No  more  beautiful  olject  presents  itself  to  the  imagination  of 
the  Catholic-<^none  more  agreeably  captivates  hia  feelings«  than  the 
image  of  the  harmonious  inter,  workings  of  countless  spirits,  who,  though 
scattered  over  the  whole  globe,  endowed  with  freedom,  and  posaeasing 
the  power  to  strike  ofi*  into  every  deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  j 
yet,  preserving  still  their  various  peculiarities,  constitute  one  great 
brotherhood  for  the  advancement  of  each  other's  spiritual  eustence,-^ 
representing  one  idea,  that  of  the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  who 
on  that  account  have  been  reconciled  with  one  another,  and  are  become 
one  body.  (Eph*  iv.  1 U16.)  If  the  state  be  such  a  wonderful  work 
of  art,  that  we  account  it,  if  not  a  pardonable,  yet  a  conceivable  act| 
far  the  ancients  to  have  made  it  an  object  of  divine  worship,  andalmoat 
everywhere  considered  the  duties  of  the  citizen  as  the  most  important ; 
— if  the  state  be  something  so  sacred  and  venerable,  that  the  thought  df 
the  criminal,  who  lays  on  it  a  destroying  and  desecrating  hand,  fills 
us  with  detestation  ;-~what  a  subject  of  admiration  must  the  Church 
be,  which,  with  the  tenderest  bonds,  unites  such  an  infinite  variety  \ 
and  this  unimpeded  by  every  obstacle,  by  rivers  and  mountainsideaerts 
and  seas,  by  languages,  national  manners,  cuatoms,  and  peculiaritiee 
of  every  kindt  whose  stubborn,  unyielding  nature  defies  the  power  w 
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the  mightiest  conquerors  ?  Her  peace,  which  cometh  down  from  Hea- 
ven, strikes  deeper  roots  into  the  human  breast,  than  the  spirit  of  earth* 
ly  contention.  Out  of  all  nations,  often  so  deeply  divided  by  political 
interests  and  temporal  considerations,  the  Church  build?  up  the  house 
of  God,  in  which  all  join  in  one  hymn  of  praise ;  as,  in  the  temple  of 
the  harmless  village,  all  petty  foes  and  adversaries  gather  round  the 
one  sanctuary  with  one  mind.  And  as  often  here,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
peace  of  God  will  bring  about  earthly  peace,  so  there,  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  same  result  will  frequently  ensue.  But  who  can  deem  it  a  matter 
of  astonishment,  that  Catholics  should  be  filled  with  joy  and  hope,  and, 
enraptured  at  the  view  of  the  beautiful  construction  of  their  Churchi 
should  contemplate  with  delight,  that  grand  corporation  which  they 
form,  since  the  philosophers  of  art  declare*  that  the  beautiful  is  only 
indh  manifested  and  embodied  ?  Christ,  the  eternal  truth,  hath  built 
the  Church:  in  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  truth  transformed  by 
his  spirit  into  love,  is  become  living  among  men :  how  could  then  the 
Church  fail  in  the  highest  degreo  of  beauty  ?  Hence,  we  can  compre- 
hend that  indescribable  joy,  which  hath  ever  filled  the  Church,  when 
existing  contests  have  been  allayed,  and  schisms  have  been  termi- 
nated. In  the  primitive  ages,  we  may  adduce  the  reunion  of  the  Nova- 
tian  communities  with  the  Catholic .  Church,  so  movingly  described  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage;  the  termination 
of  the  Meletian  schism,  and  the  rest.  From  a  later  period,  we  may 
cite  the  event  of  the  reunion  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches, 
which  occured  at  the  Council  of  Florence.  Pope  £ugenius  IV.  ex* 
presses  what  feelings  then  overflowed  all  hearts,  when  he  says,  **  Re- 
joice ye  heavens,  and  exult,  O  earth  :  the  wall  of  separation  is  pulled 
down,  which  divided  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches ;  peace 
and  concord  have  returned  ;  for  Christ,  the  corner-stone,  who,  out  of 
two,  hath  made  one,  unites  with  the  strongest  bands  of  love  both  walls, 
and  holds  them  together  in  the  covenant  of  eternal  unity ;  and  so 
after  long  and  melancholy  evils,  after  the  dense,  cloudy  darkness  of  a 
protracted  schism,  the  light  of  long-desired  union  beams  once  more 
upon  all.  Let  our  mother,  the  Church,  r^oice,  to  whom  it  hath  been 
granted  to  see  her  hitherto  contending  sons  return  to  unity  and  peace : 
let  her,  who,  during  their  division,  shed  such  bitter  tears,  now  thank 
Almighty  God  for  their  beautiful  concord.  All  believers  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  all  who  are  called  after  Christ,  may  now  congratulate 
thair  mother,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  rejoice  with  her,''  dec* 

*  Hard.  Acta.  Con.  torn.  iz.  fol.  985.    Eugenius  spoke  in  the  same  etmin,  when 
he  informed  the  ChrintiaQ  princes  and  universities  of  the  zeconciliatiun  in  question,  loL 
22 
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II.  Yet  it  is  Bot  merely  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  which  are  contented  by  his  idea  of  the  Church,  but  his  reason 
also  is  thereby  satisfied, — and,  indeed,  because  the  idea  which  he  has 
conceived  of  the  Church,  alone  corresponds  to  the  notion  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Church,  and  to  the  end  of  revelation.  It  corresponds,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  notion  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  is  clear  from  what  fol- 
lows. Truth  we  cannot  conceive  other  than  as  one,  and  the  same 
holds  good  of  Christian  truth.  The  Son  of  God,  our  Redeemer,  is  a 
distinct  being :  he  is  what  he  is,  and  none  other,  eternally  like  nnto 
himself,  constantly  one  and  the  same.  Not  in  vain  do  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures connect  all  with  his  perion :  the  more  they  do  this,  the  more  im- 
portant is  it  to  conceive  him  exactly  as  he  really  was.  Certain  it  is 
that  every  error,  in  relation  to  his  person,  exercises  a  more  or  less 
injurious  influence  on  the  piety  and  virtue  of  its  possessors  ;  whereas  a 
right  knowledge  of  his  person  forms  the  surest  and  most  solid  basis  o{ 
a  holy  and  happy  life.  In  like  manner  will  the  pure  appropriation  of 
Ms  irorJk,  by,  and  in  our  souls,  produce  the  richest,  most  substantial,  and 
fairest  fruits  ;  while  any  falsification  of  that  work,  in  any  one  respect, 
is  sure  to  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences  to  practical  life. 
As  Christ,  therefore,  is  one,  and  his  work  is  one  in  itself,  as  accordingly 
there  is  but  one  truth,  and  truth  only  makcth  free,  so  he  can  have 
-willed  but  one  Church ;  for  the  Church  rests  on  the  basis  of  belief  in 
him,  and  hath  eternally  to  announce  him  and  his  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  human  mind  is  every  where  the  same,  and  always,  and  in  all 
places,  created  for  truth  and  the  one  truth.  Its  essential  spiritual 
wants,  amid  all  the  changing  relations  of  time  and  place,  amid  all  tbe 
distinctions  of  culture  and  education,  remain  eternally  the  same :  we 
are  all  sinners,  and  stand  in  need  of  grace  ;  and  the  faith  which  one 
has  embraced  in  the  filial  simplicity  of  his  heart,  another  cannot  out- 
grow, though  he  be  gifted  with  the  subtlest  intellect,  and  possess  all  the 
accumulated  wisdom  which  the  genius  of  man,  in  every  zone,  and  in 
every  period  of  his  history,  may  have  produced.  Thus,  the  oneness  of 
the  human  spirit,  as  well  as  the  oneness  of  truth,  which  is  the  food  of 
spirits,  justifies,  in  the  view  of  the  reflecting  Catholic,  the  notion  of  (he 
one  visible  Church. 

But  secondly,  the  end  of  revelation  requires  a  Church,  as  the  Catho- 
Mc  conceives  it ;  that  is,  a  Church  one,  and  necessarily  visible.  The 
■HUiifestation  of  the  eternal  Word  in  the  flesh,  had  the  acknowledged 


MNX).    At  tho  lame  time,  the  ArmenianB  and  Jacobinl^  as  the  documents  stjie 
,  meaning  the  Jacobites  and  Copta,  renounced  their  cnrors  and  united  with  the 
,161.1015.1035. 
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t)Ad  to  enable  man  (who  by  his  own  resources  was  capable  neither  of 
x>btaining,  with  full  assurance,  a  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  own 
nature^  nor  of  mastering  that  knowledge  even  with  the  aid  of  old  sur- 
viving traditions,)  to  enable  man,  we  say,  to  penetrate  with  u&doubtiug 
t^ertainty  into  religious  truths.  For  those  troths,  as  we  stated  above, 
will  then  only  give  a  vigorous  and  lasting  impulse  to  the  will  in  an  up- 
ward direction,  when  they  have  first  taken  strong  hold  of  the  reason, 
whence  they  can  ezett  their  effects.  The  words  of  Archimedes,  Hi  f^t 
TT^v  9^«i,  are  here  applicable,  and  in  an  especial  degree.  The  divine 
truth,  in  one  word,  must  be  embodied  in  Christ  Je8us>  and  thereby  be 
bodied  forth  in  an  outward  and  living  phenomenon,  and  accordingly 
become  a  deciding  authority,  in  order  to  seiee  deeply  on  the  whole 
man,  and  to  put  an  end  to  pagan  scepticism,^ — that  sinful  uncertainty 
of  the  mind,  which  stands  on  as  low  a  grade  as  ignorance.* 

But  this  object  of  the  divine  revelation  in  Cbnst  Jesus,  would,  ac* 
"cording  to  the  conviction  of  Catholics,  either  have  wholly  failed,  or  in 
any  case  have  been  very  imperfectly  attained,  if  this  bodying  forth  of 
the  divine  truth  had  been  only  momentary,  and  the  personal  manifes* 
tation  of  the  Word  had  not  had  sufficient  force  to  give  to  its  sounds  the 
highest  degree  of  intensive  movement,  and  to  impart  to  them  the  utmost 
efficacy,  or  in  other  Words,  to  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  and 
call  into  existence  a  society,  which,  in  its  turn,  should  be  the  Uving 
exposition  of  the  truth,  and  remain  unto  all  times  a  derivative,  but  ade* 
quate  authority ;  that  is,  should  represent  Christ  himself. 

This  sense  Catholics  give  to  the  words  of  the  Lord,  '^  As  the  Father 
hath  sent  me,  so  I  send  you ;"  '*  whoso  heareth  me,  heareth  you ;"  '*  I 
shall  remain  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world  ;^'  *'  I  will  send  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  will  lead  you  into  all 
truth."  Man  is  so  much  a  creature  of  sense,  that  the  interior  world-~ 
the  world  of  ideas'^must  be  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  image, 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  consciousness,  or  to  gain  a  true  and  clear  ap* 
prehension  of  it,  and  to  hold  by  it  firmly  as  the  truth ;  and,  indeed,  the 
image  must  be  pemumetU^  that,  being  present  to  every  individual 
through  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  it  may  constantly  renew 
the  prototype.  Hence,  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  necessary,  if 
CJhrbt  b  to  be  a  true,  determining  authority  for  us.     Christ  wrought 


*  How  beautiful  are  thoM  wordB  in  the  Preface  for  the  Christmas  naas,— '*  Vers 
dipium  et  justum  est,  aequum  et  ndutare,  nos  tibi  semper  et  ubique  gratias  agerc^ 
Domiue  Sanete,  Pater  omnipotenB,  leteme  Deus.  Quia  per  incamati  Verbi  myaU- 
rhan  nata  TnentU  nosfrtf  oeulis  luxtwe  elaritatis  infulsit;  ut  dum  mnhiHter  Deum 
^9gno9eimu9^^kimeinmriHbiUmmmmoremre^imm^**iM^ 
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miracles ;  nay,  his  whole  life  was  a  miracle,  not  merely  to  establish  the* 
credibility  of  his  wards^  but  also  immediately  to  represent  and  symbolize 
the  most  exalted  truths ;  to  wit,  God's  omnipotence,  wisdom,  love,  and 
justice,  the  immortality  of  man,  and  his  worth  in  the  eyes  of  God.  If 
we  adopt  the  idea  of  an  invisible  Church,  then  neither  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  nor  his  miracles^  nor  in  general  any  outward,  posi* 
tive  revelation  can  be  conceived  ;  because  they  compromise  authortta^ 
tive  proofs^  outward  visible  manifestations  of  eternal  ideas  }  and,  accord^ 
ingly  they  are  by  force  of  an  internal  necessity  there  gradually  reject* 
ed,  where  it  is  assumed,  that  Christ  has  founded  a  mere  invisible  Church, 
since  the  members  of  such  a  Church  need  only  invisible  interoa) 
proofs  to  obtain  certitude.  On  the  other  handy  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  the  medium  of  aU,  vhich  in  the  Christian  religion  resteth  on 
authority^  and  is  authority^  that  is  to  sayi  the  Christian  religion  itself; 
so  that  Christ  himself  is  only  in  so  far  an  authority ^  as  the  Church  is  an 
authority. 

We  can  never  arrive  at  an  external  authority,  tike  Christ,  by  purely 
spiritual  means.  The  attempt  would  iofvolve  a  contradiction,  which 
could  only  be  disposed  of  in  one  of  two  ways  ;  either  we  must  renounce 
the  idea,  that  in  Christ  God  manifested  himself  in  history,  to  the  end< 
that  the  conduct  of  mankind  might  be  permanently  determined  by  hinOf 
or  we  must  learn  the  fact  through  a  living,  definite,  and  vouching  fact/ 
Thus  authority  must  have  authority  for  its  medium.  As  Christ  wished 
to  be  the  adequate  authority  for  all  ages,  he  created,  by  virtue  of  his 
power*  something  homogeneous  to  it,  and  consequently  something  at' 
testing  and  representing  the  same,  eternally  destined  to  bring  his  au- 
thority before  all  generations  of  men.  He  established  a  credible  in>ti' 
tution,  in  order  to  render  the  true  faith  in  himself  perpetually  possible. 

^Immediately  founded  by  him,  its  existence  is  the  de  facto  proof  of  what  ■ 
he  really  was ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  in  his  life  he  made,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  the  higher  truths  accessible  to  the  senses,  so  doth  his  Church  f 
for  she  hath  sprung  immediately  out  of  the  vivid  intuition  of  these  sym^ 

'  bolized  truths.  Thus,  as  Christ,  in  his  life,  represented  under  a  visible 
typical  form  the  higher  order  of  the  world,  so  the  Church  doth  in  like 
manner  ;  since  what  he  designed  in  his  representation,  hath  through 
the  Chnrch  and  in  the  Church  been  realized.  If  the  Church  be  not 
the  authority  representing  Christ,  then  all  again  relapses  into  darkness, 
uncertainty,  doubt,  distraction,  unbelief, and  superstition  ;  revelationbe- 
comes  ntiU  and  void^  fails  of  its  real  purpose,  and  must  henceforth  be  even 
^jioUed  in  question^  andfinaUy  denied. 

The  truth  which  the  Catholic  here  expresses,  can  be,  in  another 
way,  made  evident  by  occurrences  in  every-day  life,  and  by  great  his- 
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torical  facta  The  power  of  society  in  which  man  lives,  is  so  great,  that 
it  ordinarily  stamps  its  image  on  him,  who  comes  within  its  circle. 
Whether  it  serve  truth,  or  falsehood  ;  whether  it  direct  its  efforts  to- 
wards higher  objects,  or  follow  ignoble  pursuits ;  invariably  will  it  be 
found  to  fashion  the  character  of  its  members  after  its  own  modd. 
Hence,  where  scepticism  has  spread  in  a  community,  and  has  impressed 
its  image  on  its  bosom,  it  is  a  work  of  infinite  difficulty  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  rise  superior  to  its  influence.  Faith  on  the  other  hand,  when 
man  sees  it  firmly  established,  like  a  rock,  about  him,  and  the  commu- 
nity, which  presents  a  great  and  lively  image  of  attachment  to  the  Re- 
<ieemer  and  of  happiness  in  him— the  community,  we  say,  whose  im- 
perishable existence  is  faith  in  him,  and  accordingly  himself, — necessa- 
rily seizes  and  fills  up  the  whole  mind  of  the  individual.  Accordingly, 
should  the  religious  man  not  live  in  a  community,  which  hath  the  inde- 
structible consciousness  of  possessing  the  truth,  and  which  hath  the 
strongest  internal  and  external  grounds  for  that  belief,  such  an  indivi- 
dual would  necessarily  become  a  prey  to  the  most  distracting  doubts, 
tind  his  faith  would  either  take  no  root,  or  soon  again  wither. 

Let  us  once  more  recur  to  the  miracles  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  regard  the  subject  from  a  different  point.  A  certain 
-view  of  divine  things,  which  hath  once  obtained  full  consistency  among 
any  people,  or  any  number  of  nations,  takes  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  in- 
dividual man,  that  without  some  higher  extraneous  interposition,  any 
-essential  change  for  the  better,  that  is  to  say,  any  transition  from  false- 
hood to  truth,  is  utterly  impossible.  Had  Christ  not  wrought  miracles  ; 
had  the  labours  of  the  apostles  not  been  accompanied  with  signs ;  had 
the  Divine  power  to  work  9uch  wonders  not  been  transmitted  to  their 
'disciples,  never  would  the  Gospel  have  overcome  the  heathenism  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world.  Error  had  usurped  the  rights  which  belong 
to  truth  alone ;  and  man,  who  by  his  very  nature  is  compelled  to  re- 
ceive the  worship  of  the  social  state  in  which  he  has  been  fixed,  as  the 
true  expression,  the  faithful  image  of  religious  truth,  as  it  is  in  itself, 
needed,  of  course,  extraordinary  external  proofs  for  the  new  order  of 
things ;  and,  indeed  till  such  time  as  this  order  had  been  consolidated 
into  a  vast  social  organism.  These  high  attestations,  in  favour  of 
iruth,  appear  most  strikingly  and  most  frequently  in  the  life  of  the  Re- 
<leemer  himself ;  because  the  yet  concentrated  power  of  the  old  world 
was  first  to  be  burst  asunder,  and  those  who  were  destined  to  be  the 
iirst  fruits  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  were  to  be  torn  from  its  magic 
-circle.  In  proportion  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  were  extended, 
and  the  idea  of  redemption  and  the  power  of  the  cross  were  embodied 
in  a  more  vigorous  social  form,  miracles  declined^  till  al  last  they  had 
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completely  fulfilled  their  destinatioDi  and  had  caused  the  recognition  of 
the  authority  that  was  to  supply  their  place.  In  this  authority,  as  we 
said  above,  they  always  continue  their  attestation,  because  that  autho- 
rity is  their  own  production ;  and  the  Church  is  conscious  of  owing  her 
very  existence  to  those  miracles,  and  without  them  cannot  at  all  con- 
ceive herself.  Hence  the  fact  again,  that  together  with  the  authority 
founded  by  these  extraordinary  works  of  God,  faith,  too,  in  these  works 
ever  simultaneously  disappears. 

Hence,  what  a  whimsical — we  cannot  say  wonderful — race  are  the 
idealists  of  our  time  i  St.  Paul,  who  had  such  a  spiritual,  but  at  the 
same  time  ecclesiastical  conception  of  all  things,  instituted  so  living  a 
relation  between  his  faith  and  the  conviction  of  the  Lord's  resurrection, 
that  be  expressly  declared,  *'  If  Christ  be  not  risen  from  the  dead,  then 
is  our  faith  vain."  And  how  was  it  otherwise  possible,  since  in  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  a  divine  and  positive  revelation,  the  abstract  idea  and 
the  historical  fact — the  internal  and  the  external  truth  are  inseparably 
united  ?  Our  idealists  and  spiritualists  have  no  need  of  miracles  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  faith !  Yes^  truly,  for  that  faUh  is  one  of  their  0m 
makings  and  not  the  faith  in  Christ ;  and  it  would  be  indeed  singular,  if 
God  were  to  confirm  a  faith  so  fabricated  by  men.  No  less  false  and 
idle  is  that  idealism  which  separates  the  authority  of  the  Church  from 
the  authority  of  Christ.  Even  in  this  point  of  view,  the  reverence 
which  the  Catholic  bears  for  hirChurch,is  fully  justified  by  reason.  As 
from  the  beginning,  the  abstract  idea  and  positive  history,  doctrine  and 
fact,  internal  and  external  truth,  inward  and  outward  testimony  were 
organically  united  ;  so  must  religion  and  Church  be  conjoined,  and  this 
for  the  reason,  that  God  became  man.  Could  Satan  succeed  in  annihi- 
lating the  Christian  Church,  then  the  Christian  religion  would  be  at  the 
same  time  annihilated,  and  Christ  himself  would  be  vanquished  by  him. 

III.  The  third  point  in  which  the  Catholic  finds  his  view  of  the 
Church  so  commendable,  is,  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  on  the 
cultivation  and  direction  of  the  will,  on  the  religious  and  moral  ame- 
lioration of  the  whole  man.  We  speak  here  no  longer  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  clear  and  firm  belief,  of  the  truth  on  the  will — a  firm- 
ness of  belief  which  only  the  recognition  of  an  outward  and 
permanent  teaching  authority  can  produce-— (of  this  we  have  al- 
ready spoken)— but  of  a  direction  given  to  the  will  by  a  living  mem- 
bership, with  an  all-embracing,  religious  society.  An  ancient  philoso- 
pher has,  with  reason,  defined  man  to  be  a  social  animal.  However 
little  the  peculiarity  of  man's  nature  is  here  defined  (for  his  peculiar 
kind  of  sociability  is  not  pointed  out,)  yet,  a  deep  trait  of  what  deter- 
mines the  civilization  of  man  by  means  of  man,  is,  in  this  definition. 
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undoubtedly  indicated.  They  are  only  races  which,  groaning  under 
the  destiny  of  some  heavy  curse,  have  sunk  into  the  savage  state,  that 
become  from  the  loss  of  their  civilization  seclusive,  and  with  the  most 
limited  foresight  fall  back  on  their  own  resources,  feel  no  want  of  an 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  or  of  an  exchange. of  ideas,  of  which 
they  possess  nothing  more,  or  of  a  commumcation  of  the  products  of 
their  industry  and  art,  that  have  entirely  disappeared.  These  produc* 
tions,  which  are  already  in  themselves  symbols  of  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  their  authors,  flow  into  foreign  countries,  dressed,  as  it  were, 
in  the  mental  habits  and  characteristics  of  their  home.  Traces  of  the 
spirit  of  all  the  nations  through  which  these  productions  pass  are  im- 
pressed upon  them  m  their  course ;  so  that  they  always  arrive  at  the 
place  of  their  destinations  with  a  wealth  of  a  far  higher  kind,  than  that 
which  they  intrinsically  possess.  From  all  these  currents  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  savage  withdrawn ;  for,  because  he  is  all-sufficient  to  him- 
self, is  he  a  savage,  and  because  he  is  a  savage,  he  suffices  for  himself.* 
When  the  foreigner  (hostis)  was  synonymous  with  the  enemy  ;  when 
one's  country,  (Iran,)  included  all  that  was  absolutely  good,  and  abroad, 
(Turan,)  all  that  was  absolutely  evil ;  when  the  gods  in  the  east  and  the 
west,  in  the  land  of  the  Colchians,  the  Cretans,  and  the  Egyptians,  re- 
joiced in  the  blood  of  foreigners,  what  a  gloomy,  ferocious  existence 
must  have  circumscribed  nations,  in  this  their  seclusion  and  mutual  in- 
dependence I  For  the  divinity  of  the  nation  was  regaled  with  such 
blood,  only  because  the  nation  itself  found  therein  a  horrible  gratifica- 
tion, and  made  its  own  delight  a  standard  for  the  joys  of  its  deity. 
The  maintenance  of  intercourse  and  communion  with  foreigners^  and  ac- 
cordingly^ the  voluntary  establishment  of  relation  of  dependence  on  them^ 
is  thus  an  absolute  condition  to  the  general  civilization  of  man  ;  so  that 
the  more  this  communion  and  mutual  dependence  is  extended,  that  is 
to  say,  the  more  the  notion  of  what  is  foreign  disappears,  the  more  is 
humanity  exalted.  With  this  general  relation  of  dependence,  the  de- 
pendence of  man  on  the  domestic  relations  of  law  and  government, 
keeps  equal  pace.  The  more  polished  and  civilized  the  members  of  a 
state,  the  more  are  they  bound  together  by  wise  ordinances,  holy  laws, 
venerable  customs  and  manners,  which  wisely  determine  the  mutual 


*  Pcnrius  says,  **  With  pepper  and  other  productionB  of  the  South,  science  came  to 
the  Romans.**  A  aarcaam  undoubtedly,  whereby  he  meant  to  sti^atize  the  laznxy 
that  was  at  the  same  time  diffoaed ;  mtpientia  cum  sapcris  mereilms  inveetm.  But  in 
this  fact  lie  trntha  ezahed  above  all  satire,  although  as  in  every  thing  great,  much  that 
was  deplorable,  every  kind  of  vice,  despotism,  dc«.,  wen  intemungled  with  this 
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relations  of  rights  and  duties ;  so  that,  in  fact,  with  every  higher  de« 
gree  of  internal  freedom,  the  outward  bonds  are  proportionably  strait- 
ened. On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  state  of  barbarism,  the  greater 
is  the  external  independence ;  so  that  the  wildest  savage  is,  in  a  mate- 
rial point  of  view,  the  most  free. 

What  do  these  facts  import,  but  a  wonderful,  mysterious,  inexplica- 
ble,  connexion  of  the  individual  roan  with  the  human  race ;  so  that 
he  comprehends  himself  better,  the  more  he  seems  to  be  absorbed  in 
his  kind,  and  it  is  only  in  humanity  that  man  is  understood  ?  Yet,  this 
internal  emancipation  by  means  of  outward  restraints,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  spoken,  is  not  that  which  is  the  most  interior ;  and  serves 
only  as  a  similitude  or  illustration  of  something  higher.  The  true  eman- 
cipation from  low-mindedness  and  self-seeking,  is  a  problem,  which,  as 
is  avowed,  religion  alone  can  solve.  In  the  same  way  as  civilization  is 
determined  by  political  life,  and  by  obedience  to  the  institutions  of  the 
state,  yea,  even  by  the  dependence,  though  naturally  looser,  on  other 
nations ;  so  is  true  religiousness  promoted  by  subjection  to  the  Church. 
For  it  is  an  incontrovertible  maxim  of  experience,  that  the  individual 
who  is  unconnected  with  any  ecclesiastical  community,  has  either  do 
religion,  or  a  very  meagre  and  scanty  one,  or  is  given  up  to  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  and  a  wild  fanaticism  ;  so  that  in  none  of  the  three  cases, 
can  religion  exert  her  blessed  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
stable  the  ecclesiastical  community  to  which  we  belong,  the  more  will 
the  true,  interior  qualities  of  man  expand,  and  bloom  forth  in  freedom ; 
so  that  he  who  will  lead  a  righteous  life  in  the  Catholic  Church,  whereof 
the  very  principle  is  the  real  unity  and  vital  communion  of  all  believers, 
he,  we  say,  will  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  and  religious  per- 
fection. It  is  no  insane  conception — no  idle  phantom — no  illusion  of  a 
distempered  mind,  which  he  embraces,  and  to  which  he  surrenders  his 
obedience  ;  but  it  is  a  reality,  and  a  holy  reality,  wherein  true  faith, 
and  love  manifesting  itself  in  deeds,  coupled  with  humility  and  self-de- 
nial  in  the  strongest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  words,  are 
nurtured.  The  more  widely  diffused  the  community,  to  which  the 
Catholic  belongs,  the  more  defined  and  the  more  manifold  are  the  rela- 
tions wherein  he  stands,  the  more  multiplied  the  bonds  wherewith  he  is 
encompassed.  But,  as  we  said  above,  those  very  bonds,  which  exhibit 
the  reality  of  the  community,  produce  a  result  the  very  reverse  of  re- 
straint, and  establish  the  internal  freedom  of  man,  or  promote  the  purest 
humanity ;  for  this  expression  may  be  used,  since  God  became  man. 
Without  external  bonds,  there  is  no  true  spiritual  association,  so  that 
the  idea  of  a  mere  invisible,  universal  community,  to  which  we  should 
belong,  is  an  idle,  unprofitable  phantom  of  the  imagination  and  of  dis^ 
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tempered  feelings,  destitute  of  all  influence  on  mankind.  In  propor- 
tion only  as  a  religious  society  approximates  to  the  Catholic  Churchi 
doth  it  exert  a  more  efficacious  influence  on  spiritual  life.  Here,  in* 
deed,  we  jnay  observe,  as  shall  be  afterwards  pro?ed»  that  it  is  only  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  principles,  that  a  Church  can  be  consistently  formed ; 
and,  where  out  of  her  pale  anything  of  the  kind  exists,  the  truth  of  what 
we  assert  is  confirmed,  to  wit,  that  where  a  ray  of  true  Christian  light 
doth  fall,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  binding  and  uniting,  whereby  all  the 
doctrines  tending  to  schism  and  division  are,  practically  at  least  re- 
futed. 

And  what  the  Catholic,  in  the  way  described,  feels  and  thinks,  wishes 
and  strives  for,  he  finds  clearly  laid  down  in  Holy  Writ.  The  divine 
founder  of  the  Church,  in  the  following  important  words,  enlargesi 
among  other  things,  on  the  oneness  and  visibility  of  the  community, 
into  which  those,  who  were  to  take  his  name,  were  to  be  received  :— * 
'*  And  not  for  them  only  do  I  pray,  hut  for  them  also  who  through  their 
word  shall  believe  in  me,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee  :  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may 
believe  thai  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me,  I  have  given  to  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  also  are  one. 
I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one :  and 
the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as 
thou  hast  also  loved  me.'*  (John  xvii.  20,  24.)  What  fulness  of 
thoughts  we  find^here !  The  Lord  putteth  up  a  prayer  for  the  gift  of 
unity,  and  the  union  of  all  who  shall  believe  ;  and  for  an  unity,  too, 
which  finds  its  model  only  in  the  relation  existing  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  of  Man.  '*  In  us  shall  they  be  one  :"  that  is  to  say,  the 
unity  of  those  believing  in  me  is  of  so  exalted  a  nature,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  communication  of  a  higher  life,  by  a  divine  principle,  it  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  one  faith,  the  same  hope,  and  love,  which  are  of 
divine  institution.  In  the  same  way  as  the  living  foundation  of  this 
unity  is  divine,  so  shall  it  be  attended  with  divine  effects  :  by  this  unity 
the  world  shall  recognize  the  heavenly  mission  of  Christ.  The  unity 
must  be  a  visible  unity, — obvious  to  the  eyes,  perceptible  by  the  iden* 
tity  of  doctrine,  by  the  real  mutual  relations  and  communion  of  all  the 
followers  of  Christ  with  each  other ;  for  otherwise  the  consequences  ad- 
verted to  could  not  be  deduced  from  it.  Thus  the  true  vital  commu- 
nion of  all  attests  the  dignity  of  Christ,  as  every  work  vouches  for  its 
master.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  schisms  and  dissensions  among  be- 
lievers, the  dignity  of  Christ  is  lost  sight  of;  strangers  are  brought  not 
to  the  faith,  and  even  those  already  believing  are  delivered  up  to  doubt 
and  unbelief. 
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In  expressioiis  a  little  alteredt  but  still  more  energetic,  &e  Savioor 
now  repeats  the  same  prayer«  whose  mighty  theme  are  the  conditions 
of  the  prosperity,  the  growth,  and  the  duration  of  God's  kingdom  upon 
earth.  He  saith ; — **  The  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  have 
given  to  them  :  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one.  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me ;  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one."  Or,  in  other 
wordsi  he  would  say : — The  glorious  destination,  the  mission  which  as 
the  Son  of  Man  I  received  from  thee,  for  the  glorification  of  thy  name, 
to  the  end  that  I  might  enter  into  the  inmost  fellowship  with  thee  (I  in 
thee,}  I  have  transferred  to  them  also,  that  I  might  contract  the  most 
living  fellowship  with  them,  in  order  that  they  might  thereby  attain  unto 
perfect  unity.  **  And  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me^ 
and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  also  loved  me,"  that  is  to  say,  their 
oneness  in  all  things, — a  oneness  not  to  be  brought  about  by  human 
powers,^^neness  in  believing,  thought  and  will ;  and  every  effort  shall 
be  to  unbelievers  a  sign  that  I  have  worked  according  to  thy  commis- 
sioUf  and  with  divine  plenipotence;  and  that  the  beUevers  are  thy 
chosen  people,  to  whom,  out  of  love,  thou  hast  revealed  thyself,  as  out  of 
love  thou  hast  constituted  me  thine  envoy.  So  speaketh  the  Liord  him- 
self. 

Paul  the  apostle  is  admirable,  when,  in  simple  words,  he  expounds 
the  relation  between  the  law  and  grace,  between  the.  works  of  the  law, 
and  faith  :  when  he  instructs  us  respecting  the  series  of  divine  revela- 
tions, and  the  education  of  the  human  race  by  God,  and  respecting  the 
laws  which  govern  the  world's  history.  But  his  philosophy,  if  I  msy 
be  allowed  so  to  speak,  his  philosophy  on  man's  social  relations  gene- 
rally, and  on  his  ecclesiastical  ones  in  particular,  is,  in  depth,  and  ma- 
jestic simplicity,  inferior  to  none  of  his  other  expositions.  Our  reason 
feels  itself  irresistibly  compelled  to  accede  to  his  judgments,  whether  he 
enlarge  in  general  on  the  infirmity  of  the  individual  man,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  aiding  it,  by  attachment  to  a  community  ;  or  whether 
he  point  to  the  limited  powers  of  individual  reason,  and  show  how  they 
are  dilated  and  improved,  preserved,  and  rescued  from  destruction  by 
means  of  society ;  or  whether  he  remind  us  of  the  one  spirit,  that  should 
pervade  all  diversities,  or  of  the  diversities  that  are  permitted  in  the  oae 
spirit ;  or,  lastly,  represent  the  idea,  which  he  spiritually  contemplates, 
under  the  image  of  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  body.  (1  Cor. 
xii.)  And  how  doth  not  our  bosom  swell,  when  he  calls  the  attention 
of  his  readers  to  the  living  foundation,  out  of  which  the  new  commu- 
nity, that  had  appeared  in  the  world,  and  was  destined  to  unite  all  na- 
tions, had  arisen.  It  is  at  times,  as  if  we  felt  the  infinite  power  stirring 
within  us,  which  gave  existence  to  that  society.     (Eph.  iv.  16.)    b 
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Christ,  national  distinctions,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  are  obliterat- 
ed (Eph.  xi.  15  ;)  the  enmities  of  people  he  hath  destroyed, — ^he  is  be- 
come our  peace,  and  ^'by  breaking  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,'* 
hath  made  one  out  of  two.  All  men,  in  a  like  degree,  have  in  him  access 
to  God  ;  but  as  in  Christ  they  all  become  one,  so  they  are  united  with 
each  other  in  one  body  and  one  spirit.  (Eph.  iv.  4.)  All  invites  to  this 
unity  ;  the  one  Lord,  the  one  baptism,  the  one  faith,  the  one  God  and 
father  of  all.  (Eph.  iv.  5,  6.)  The  oneness  of  faith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God,  is  at  once  the  reality,  and  the  supreme  ideal, 
which  should  be  aimed  at ;  and  without  this  unity,  in  which  the  indivi- 
dual is  strong,  he  is  given  up  to  every  wind  of  doctrinet  and  to  the 
crafltiness  of  men.     (Eph.  iv.  14.) 

These,  and  similar  passages  are  the  foundations  whereon  the  Catho- 
lic theory  of  the  Church  has  been  constructed.  Hence  flowed  the  in- 
spired eloquence  of  Cyprian  ;  hence  Augustine  drew  his  reflections  on 
the  Church,  which  in  depth  of  feeling  and  vigour  of  thought,  contain  by 
far  the  most  splendid  things  that,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  have 
been  written  on  this  subject.  Hence,  too,  in  later  times  came  the 
glow  that  warmed  the  iron  bosoms  of  the  chilly  north,  and  melted  them 
into  a  heat,  whereby  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  our  modem  European 
civilization  were  by  degrees  purified  from  dross. 

.  To  the  Catholic,  it  appears  the  most  trivial  proceeding,  when  such 
pictures  of  the  Church,  as  we  have  attempted  to  trace,  are  ridiculed 
as  ideal  representations,  which  have  never  had  in  past,  nor  ever  will  have 
in  all  future  times,  a  perfectly  corresponding  reality.  In  fact,  little  is 
told  him  but  what  he  already  knows ;  to  wit,  that  the  idea  is  not  the  vul- 
gar reality,  and  vice  versd :  but  he  knows  likewise,  that  where  there  is 
no  fundamental  idea  to  any  reality,  there  is  as  little  truth  as  where  no 
reality  corresponds  to  the  idea.  He  feels  convinced  that  if,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner,  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  is  to  be  seriously  assailed, 
the  go^l  itself  would  be  open  to  the  same  attacks ;  for  one  might  say, 
**all  is  indeed  excellent  and  wonderful,  which  is  there  prescribed  touch- 
ing the  pious  sentiments  and  holiness  of  conduct  which  should  distinguish 
Christians  :  but  do  these  sentiments,  and  this  conduct,  really  distinguish 
them  ?  This  is  the  question  at  issue.*'  Every  thing  must  live  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal,  to  which  the  vulgar  reality  is  not  equal ;  for  how  else 
could  it  be  vulgar  ?  The  words  of  the  Lord,  *'  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect,"  will  not  therefore  be  vain,  because  no  man 
is  like  to  God.  No,  wo  to  him  who  shall  reject  the  ideal,  because  he 
finds  it  not  perfectly  represented  among  men. 

Even  the  fact  that  at  all  times,  from  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  down- 
wards, in  the  midst  of  whom  a  Judas  was  found,  there  has  been  much 
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evil  in  the  Church,  nay,  that  the  evil  seemed  at  times  to  exceed  the  good, 
cannot  impair  the  reverence  of  Catholics  for  their  Church.  The  Churcht 
as  (he  institution  of  Christ,  hath  never  erred,  hath  never  become  wicked, 
and  never  loses  its  energy;  which  is  constantly  evinced,  though  the 
proof  may  not  always  be  so  obvious  to  the  eye.  To  exhibit  the  king. 
dom  of  God  on  earth,  and  dUo  to  train  mankind  for  the  same^  she  has 
had  to  deal  with  men  who  were  all  born  sinners,  and  were  taken  from 
a  more  or  less  corrupt  mass.  Thus  she  can  never  work  out  of  the  sphere 
of  evil,  nay,  her  destination  requires  her  to  enter  into  the  very  midst  of 
evil,  and  to  put  her  renovating  power  continually  to  the  test.  The  Ca- 
tholic Church,  has,  moreover,  experienced  a  long,  and  often  arduous, 
history ;  she  has  passed  through  periods  of  time  wherein  all  the  ele- 
ments of  life  were  unbound,  and  in  wild  uproar  seemed  arrayed  one 
against  the  other.  The  anterior  civilization,  and  the  social  institutions, 
under  which  Christianity  had  hitherto  flourished,  were  really  destroyed 
by  savage  and  semi-barbarous  hordes;  and  they  were  not  civilized 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  wild,  untamed  natures,  who  now  entered  into 
the  Church,  which  henceforth  assumed  quite  another  form.  As  her 
priests  and  bishops  fall  not  from  the  skies  ;  as  she  must  take  them  oat 
of  the  description  of  men  that  the  age  can  furnish ;  she  could  indeed 
for  a  succession  of  centuries  boast  of  no  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  no 
Origen,  no  Cyprian,  no  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  no  Hilary, 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  who  were  trained  up  in  all  the  art  and  science 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  before  they  became  priests,  or  anywise 
attached  themselves  to  the  Church.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  great  and  splendid  things  which  the  Church  achieved  in  those 
troublesome  times !  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  same  doctrine,  which 
in  more  flourishing  ages  had  been  developed  into  a  systematic  form, 
universally  received,  the  Church  displayed  her  educating  power.  Nay, 
all  the  fulness  of  energy,  which  Christianity  had  manifested  in  the  first 
centuries,  it  now  again  unfolded,  though  in  quite  another  form ;  for  the 
matter  to  be  wrought  was  totally  diflferent.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  sprang  up  from  the  twelfth  century  a  variety  of  sects,  born  of 
yesterday,  without  any  historical  ancestry,  consisting  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  elect,  to  whom  was  vouchsafed  the  privilege  of  dreaming  a 
Church,  and  who  ventured  to  urge  against  the  existing  Church,  that 
had  passed  through  so  many  storms  and  revolutions,  the  reproach  that 
she  had  failed  to  fulfil  her  destination  :  and  with  the  learning  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Church,  they  resisted  her  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  to  be  found  within  her.  Had  these  creations  of  fancy  and 
selfishness,  which  they  are  certainly  to  be  considered,  even  if  we  should 
Bot  deny  the  better  elements  they  contained,  borne  the  burden  of  ages 
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imposed  on  the  Catholic  Church,  they  would  in  the  first  moment  have 
sunk  back  into  the  original  nothingness,  from  which  they  had  emerged. 
Doubtless,  examples  enough  can  be  alleged  of  priests^  bishops,  and  popes^ 
who,  in  the  most  unconscionable  and  unjustifiable  manner,  have  failed 
to  discharge  their  duty,  when  it  was  quite  in  their  power  to  bring  about 
A  reform  of  morals ;  or  who,  by  their  own  scandalous  conduct  and 
lives,  have  extinguished  the  still  glimmering  torch,  which  they  ought 
to  have  kindled.  Hell  hath  swallowed  them  up.  Avowals  of  this 
kind  Catholics  must  not  shrink  from,  and  never  have  shrunk  from  :  it 
would  be  even  idle  to  attempt  to  elude  them,  for  the  Protestants  them- 
selves furnish  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  state  of  manifold  neglect  into 
which  the  people  had  fallen  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Never  would 
a  system  of  doctrine  like  theirs  have  sprung  up,  still  less  have  obtained 
such  wide  diffusion,  had  individual  teachers  and  priests  been  faithful  to 
the  duties  of  their  calling.  Truly,  the  ignorance  could  not  have  been 
slight,  on  which  a  system  of  faiths  like  that  of  the  Reformers,  was  im- 
posed as  worthy  of  acceptance ;  and  thus  Protestants  may  learn  to  esti* 
mate  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  which  then  oppressed  the  Church,  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  errors  into  which  they  themselves  have  fallen. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  will,  in  great  mul* 
titudes,  one  day  meet,  and  stretch  a  friendly  hand  one  to  the  other. 
Both,  conscious  of  guilt,  must  exclaim,  '*  We  all  have  erred^t  is  the 
Church  only  which  cannot  err  j  we  all  have  sinned — ^the  Church  only 
is  spcitless  on  earth."  This  open  confession  of  mutual  guilt  will  be  fol* 
lowed  by  the  festival  of  reconciliation.  Meanwhile,  we  still  smart  under 
the  inexpressible  pain  of  the  wound  which  was  then  inflicted, — a  pain 
which  can  be  alleviated  only  by  the  consciousness  that  the  wound  has 
become  an  issue,  through  which  all  the  impurities  have  flowed  oflT,  that 
men  had  introduced  into  the  wide  compass  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Church  ;  for  she  herself  is  ever  pure  and  eternally  undefiled. 

In  thus  stating  the  view  which  Catholics  take  of  their  Church,  witbi 
out  pretending  to  any  completeness  of  detail,  we  think  we  have  duly 
prepared  our  readers  for  understanding  the  following  section. 

$  Xzimi. — The  Church  as  teacher  and  mrtractress.    Tradition.    The  Chorch 
as  judge  in  matters  of  faith. 

The  main  question,  which  we  have  now  to  answer,  is  this :  how  doth 
man  attain  to  possession  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ ;  or,  to  express 
ourselves  in  a  more  general,  and  at  once  more  accurate  manner,  how 
doth  man  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  institute  of  salvation,  proffered 
in  Christ  Jesus  7    The  Protestant  says,  by  searching  Holy  Writ,  which 
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(s  iD&Ilible :  the  Catholic^  on  the  other  hand,  replies,  by  the  Churchi 
in  which  alone  man  arrives  at  the  true  understanding  of  Holy  Writ* 
In  a  more  minute  exposition  of  his  views,  the  Catholic  continues : 
doubtless  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  divine  communications,  and, 
consequently,  the  pure  truth:  whether  they  contain  aU  the  truths, 
which,  in  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  are  necessary,  or 
at  least  very  useftil  to  be  known,  is  a  question  which  does  not  yet  come 
under  consideration.  Thus,  the  Scripture  is  God's  unerring  word :  but 
however  the  predicate  of  inerrability  may  belong  to  it,  we  ourselves  are 
not  exempt  from  error ;  nay,  we  only  become  so  when  we  have  ucerr* 
ingly  received  the  word,  which  is  in  itself  inerrable*  In  this  reception 
of  the  word,  human  activity,  which  is  fallible,  has  necessarily  a  part. 
But,  in  order  that,  in  this  transit  of  the  divine  contents  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  into  possession  of  the  human  intellect,  no  gross  illusion  or 
general  misrepresentation  may  occur,  it  is  taught,  that  the  Divine 
Spirit,  to  which  are  intrusted  the  guidance  and  vivification  of  the 
Church,  becomes,  in  its  union  with  the  human  spirit  in  the  Church, 
a  peculiarly  Christian  tact,  a  deep  sure-guiding  feeling,  which,  as  it 
abideth  in  truth,  leads  also  into  all  truth.  By  a  confiding  attachment 
to  the  perpetuated  Apostleship,  by  education  in  the  Church,  by  hearing, 
learning,  and  living  within  her  pale,  by  the  reception  of  the  higher 
principle,  which  renders  her  eternally  fruitful,  a  deep  interior  sense  is 
formed  that  alone  is  fitted  for  the  perception  and  acceptance  of  the 
written  Word,  because  it  entirely  coincides  with  the  sense,  in  which  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  themselves  were  composed.  If,  with  such  a  sense 
acquired  in  the  Church,  the  Sacred  volume  be  perused,  then  its  general 
essential  import  is  conveyed  unaltered  to  the  reader's  nound*  Nay^ 
when  instruction  through  the  apostleship,  and  the  ecclesiastical  educa« 
tion  in  the  way  described,  takes  place  in  the  individual,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  are  not  even  necessary  for  our  acquisition  of  their  general 
contents*^ 


*  We  can  see  from  IrenenB,  adv.  Her.  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  how  ancient  the  above  lai^ 
down  doctrine  is.  With  the  clearest  conviction  it  was  pointed  oat,  in  the  earliest 
controveniesin  the  Church;  and,  b  fact,  if  Christ  hath  founded  a  Church,  ^lothing 
can  be  idore  strikingly  manifest  than  this  view  of  the  matter.  Irensus  says :  "  IVa* 
ditionem  apostolorwn  in  toto  mundo  manifestatam,  in  omni  ccclesia  adest  perspicere 
omnibus,  qui  vera  velint  audire ;  et  habemus  annumerareeoe,  qui  ah  apostolis  instituti 
sunt  episcopi  in  ecclesiis,  et  successorcs  eorum  usque, ad  nosjqui  nihil  tale  docueront, 
neque  cognoverunt,  quale  deliratur  ab  his. .  .  .  Tantas  igitur  ostensionis  quoin  vni 
htec,  non  oportet  adhuc  qnierere  apud  alios  veritatcm,  quam  facile  est  ah  ccelesii 
sumere ;  quum  apoetoli  quasi  in  depositorium  dives  plenissime  in  earn  detulerint  omni* 
qua  aint  vexitatis ;  ut  omnia,  quicunque  velit,  sumat  ex  ca  potum  vite.  Hbbc  est  eniin 
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This  is  the  ordinary  and  regular  course.  But  errors  and  misunder* 
standings,  more  or  less  culpable,  will  never  fail  to  occur ;  and,  as  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  the  word  of  God  was  combated  out  of  the  word 
of  God,  so  this  combat  hath  been  renewed  at  all  times.  What,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  the  course  to  be  pursued  ?  How  is  the  Divine 
Word  to  be  «Bcured  against  the  erroneous  conceptions  that  have  arisen  ? 
The  general  sense  decides  against  particular  opinion->^the  judgment 
of  the  Church  against  that  of  the  individual :  the  Church  interprets  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  the  Lord  :  it  is,  in  its 
universality,  His  visible  form-^His  permanent,  ever-renovated,  human* 
ity-^His  eternal  revelation.  He  dwells  in  the  community ;  all  His 
promises,  all  His  gifts  are  bequeathed  to  the  community— 4>ut  to  no 
individual,  as  such,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles.  IHiis  general  sense, 
this  ecclesiastical  consciousness  is  tradition,  in  the  subjective  sense  of 
the  word.*     What  then  is  tradition  t    The  peculiar  Christian  sense  ex- 


vHbb  introitm :  omnes  autem  reliqui  Aires  stmt  et  latroties,  propter  qUod  oportet  devi« 
tare  quidem  iiios :  qua  autem  sunt  ecclesie  cum  summft.  diligentift.  diligere,  et  appro* 

hendere  yeritatis  traditionem Quid  autem,  si  neqae  apostoli  quidem  scripturas 

rcliquifBcnt  nobis,  nomie  oportcbat  sequi  ordinem  traditionis,  quam  tiadiderunt  iis, 
quibuB  eommittebant  ecclesias  ?  Cui  ordinationi  aasentiunt  mnlUe  gentes  barbaromm, 
qnomm  qui  in  Chrislum  etedunt,  sine  ehartA  et  atramento  scriptum  habentes  per  Spit 
nturn  Sanctum  in  cordibus  snis  salutem,  et  ?eterem  traditioiiem  diligenter  custodi* 
entes,  in'unum  Deum  credentes.  .  .  .  Hanc  fidem  qui  sme  Uteris  crediderunt,  quan- 
tum ad  sennonem  nostrum,  barbari  sunt,  quantum  ad  senteniiam,  et  consuetudinem, 
et  conveisationem,  propter  fidem,  perquam  sapientissimi  sunt,  et  placent  Deo,  con- 
versantes  in  omni  justitift.,  et  castitate,  et  sapientift.  Quibus  si  aliquis  annuntiaverit 
ea,  qnie  ab  heieticis  adinrenta  sunt,  proprio  sermone  eorum  eoDoquens,  statim,  con* 
elndentes  aures,  longins  fugient,  ne  atidire  quidem  sustinentes  blaspbemum  alloqui- 
trni.  Sic  per  iUam  veterem  apoetolorum  traditionem  ne  in  conoeptionem  quidem 
mentis  admittnnt,  quodcunque  eorum  ostentiloquium  est'* 

*  Euseb.  Hist,  eccles.  lib.  v.  c.  37;  \MM?jiciaLa^:tuv  ^f^nfjta,;  Commonitor.  Vin- 
cent. Lerins.  e.  2,  ed.  B3upf.  1809,  p.  90.  **  Hoc  forsitan  requirat  aliquis :  cum  at 
perfectuB  seriptnrarum  canon,  sibique  ad  omnia  satis  superque  sufBciat :  quid  opus  e8t« 
ttt  ei  eeeleriastie4t  intelligentuB  jungatur  auctoritas  7  Quia  videlicet  seripturam  sa- 
cram,  pro  ipsft  snft  altitudinci  non  uno  eodemque  senst  univend  accipiunt;  sed  ejusdem 
eloquia  aliter  atque  aliter  alius  atque  alius  interpretatur,  ut  pane  quot  homines  sunt,  tot 
illinc  sententifls  erui  posse  yideantur....Atque  idcirco  multum  necesse  est,  propter tantos 
tam  varii  errorisanfractus,  ut  propheticas  et  apostolice  interpretationis  linea  secundum 
eceUritutiei  et  eatiolici  aenaia  normam  dirigatur.**  These  words  occur  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  chapter,  wherein  he  says,  there  are  two  ways  whereby 
the  Catholic  doctrine  can  be  distinguished  from  the  heretical :  *'  Primum  scilicet  di- 
vine legis  auctoritate :  turn  delude  ecclesis  Catholicse  traditione."  By  the  Council 
of  Trent  (Sess.  xii.  c.  2)  tradition  is  called,  **  Universus  ecdesis  sensus.**  Sess.  nr. 
Decret.  de  editione  et  usd  sacrorum  librorum :  **  Ut  nemo  sue  prudentie  innizus,  in 
rebus  fidei  et  morum  ad  edificationem  doctrine  Christiane  pertinentium,  sacras 
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isting  in  the  Church,  and  transmitted  by  ecclesiastical  education  ;  yet 
this  sense  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  detached  from  its  subject- matter^-^ 
nay,  it  is  formed  in,  and  by  this  matter,  so  it  may  be  called  a  full  sense. 
Tradition  is  the  living  word,  perpetuated  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  To 
this  sense,  as  the  general  sense,  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  is  en* 
trusted.  The  declaration,  which  it  pronounces  on  any  controverted 
subject,  is  the  judgment  of  the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Church  is 
judge  in  matters  of  faith  {judex  controveriiamau)  Tradition,  in  the 
objective  sense,  is  the  general  faith  of  the  Church  through  all  ages, 
manifested  by  outward  historical  testimonies ;  in  this  sense,  tradition 
is  usually  termed  the  norma ;  the  standard  of  Scriptural  interpretation 
—the  rule  of  faith. 

Moreover,  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  Church,  when  He  constituted 
the  community  of  believers,  as  His  permanent  organ,  had  recourse  to 
no  other  law  than  that  which  prevails  in  every  department  of  human 
life.  Each  nation  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar  character,  stamped  on 
the  deepest,  most  hidden  parts  of  its  being,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  nations,  and  manifests  its  peculiarity  in  public  and  domestic 
life,  in  art  and  science,  in  short,  in  every  relation.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  tutelary  genius  ;  the  guiding  spirit  transmitted  from  its  progenitors ; 
the  vivifying  breath  of  the  whole  community  ;  and,  indeed,  the  nations 
anterior  to  Christianity,  personified  this  their  peculiar  character,  re^ 
vered  it  as  their  national  divinity,  deduced  from  it  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious laws  and  customs,  and  placed  all  things  under  its  protection. 

In  every  general  act  of  a  people,  the  national  spirit  is  infallibly 
expressed :  and  should  contests,  should  selfish  factions  occur,  the  ele- 
ment destructive  to  the  vital  principle  of  the  whole,  will  most  certainly 
be  detected  in  them,  and  the  commotion,  excited  by  an  alien  spirit, 
either  miscarries,  or  is  expelled,  as  long  as  the  community  preserves  its 
own  self-consciousness,  as  long  as  its  peculiar  genius  yet  lives,  and 
works  within  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  things  have  come  to  such  an 
extremity,  that  the  living  bond,  which  connects  the  present  with  the 


Bcripturas  ad  saos  aensua  contorqnens,  contra  eum  eensum,  qucm  tcnult  et  tenet  sane* 
ta  mater  ecclcsia,  cuJub  est  judicare  de  yero  sened  et  intcrpretatione  Bcnpturarum 

■anctarum.** Dccret.  de  canon.  Script.:  **  FenipicienB  hanc  Teritatcm  et  dis. 

eipUnam  contineri  in  libris  acriptis  et  sine  scripto  traditioniboa,  quae  ipsiuB  Chriati  ore 
ab  apoBtolis  acceptfB....tniditiones  ipaas,  turn  ad  fidem,  turn  ad  mores  pertmcntea, 
tanquam  vcl  ore  tcnus  a  ChriBto,  vel  a  Sancto  Spirits  dictatas,  et  continuft.  succcs. 
sione  in  ecclesift.  Catolic&  conservatas,  pari  pictatia  affectO  ac  reverenti&  suscipit  et 
Teneratur.*'  Compare  Melchior.  Cani  loc.  theol.  (lib.  iii.  c.  3,  p.  179,  teq.  ed.Venet) 
on  Tradition ;  et.  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  234,  on  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
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pMj  is  digsevered ;  that  no  concurrent  national  effort  can  be  called 
forth ;  that  all  falls  into  a  state  of  confusion  ;  that  struggle  and  oppo* 
^tion  totally  efface  the  common  characteristics  of  the  community,  or 
reveal  them  only  in  the  opposition^  which  is  boasted  of  as  life ;  then 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  people  is  near  its  downfall,  that  its  peculiar 
plastic  principle  is  already  paralyzed,  and  its  Divinity  has  ceased  to 
live.—**  Pan  is  dead,''  did  seamen  hear  resounded  from  every  quarter, 
at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ^ 

To  confine  our  attention,  more  particularly,  to  religious  communi* 
ties,  we  need  only  look  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  Parsi,  or  to  the  Moham* 
medans,  and  we  shall  be  astonished  to  observe  how  consistently, 
throughout  the  course  of  their  history,  the  principles,  established  at  the 
outset,  were  spplied  to  details,  how  consistently  the  latter  were  con- 
ceived and  modelled  by  the  standard  of  the  former.  Let  us  investigate 
the  Hellenic  Heathenism  also,  and  the  most  perfect  agreement  between 
the  various  religious  phenomena  that  have  risen  up  in  succession,  and 
the  primitive  fundamental  view  cannot  escape  observation.  Lastly, 
let  us  contemplate  the  religious  sect  founded  by  Luther  himself.  The 
developed  doctrines  of  his  Church,  consigned  as  they  are  in  the  sym» 
bolical  books,  retain,  on  the  whole,  so  much  of  his  spirit,  that  on  the 
first  view,  they  must  be  recognized  by  the  observer  as  genuine  produc* 
tions  of  Luther.  With  a  sure  vital  instinct,  the  opinions  of  the  Ma** 
jorists,  the  Synergists  and  others,  were  rejected  as  deadly ;  and,  indeed 
(from  Luther's  point  of  view,)  as  untrue,  by  that  community  whose  soul, 
whose  living  principle  he  was  ;  and  the  Church,  which  the  Reformer 
of  Wittenberg  established,  proved  herself  the  unerring  interpretess  of 
his  word. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  suppose  the  case,  that  the  progenitors  of 
nations,  and  the  founders  of  the  above-mentioned  religions,  had  been 
real  envoys  from  above :  then  must  we  consider  the  movement^  that 
emanated  from  them,  as  divine,  yet  as  one  which,  by  its  transmission 
to  those  attracted  by  its  fundamental  principle,  had  become  human: 
and  the  later  collective  actions,  whereof  we  said,  that  they  had  retained 
the  spirit  of  the  founder,  would  then  be  at  once  divine  and  human  acts 
and  deeds.  They  would  be  divine,  because  they  only  worked  out  what 
was  originally  given,  and  applied  it  to  occurring  relations  and  circum- 
stances ;  human,  because  this  development  was  carried  on  through  the 
agency  of  men ;  lastly,  an  unerring  standard  of  thought  and  action  for 
all  those  who  follow  such  a  founder;  for  the  breath  of  life,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  him,  guides,  like  a  natural  impulse,  the  movements  of  the 
whole  community.  According  to  this  type  hath  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  also,  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Divine  WoTd^peen  formed,  and 
33 
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by  this  standard  we  are  to  judge  it.  All  the  developoieiits  of  ita  do|^' 
mas  and  its  morality,  which  can  be  considered  as  resulting  from  formal 
acts  of  the  whole  body,  are  to  be  revered  as  the  sentences  of  Christ 
himself,  and  in  these  his  spirit  ever  recurs.  Here,  indeed,  subsists  be^ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  above-named  religious  communities  the 
great  difierence,  which  must  ever  be  maintained  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  mere  men.  The  institutions  of  the  latter,  even  after  the  moat  con« 
sistent  expansion  of  their  vital  principles, advance  to  an  inevitable  end} 
and  their  productions,  however  much  they  may  have  worked,  according 
to  their  original  spirit,  possess  no  greater  value  than  that  spirit  itself, 
and  both,  in  an  equal  degree,  sink  by  degrees  into  nothing. 


i  xzztz. — The  Charah  aa  inteipieter  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  doctrine  on  Trm£tioo 

continued. 

On  these  subjects,  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  both,  we  must  now  enter  into  fuller  and  clearer  explaaations. 

Undoubtedly,  on  this  most  important  matter,  the  records  of  ecclesi- 
astical  history  will  serve  to  throw  the  clearest  light.  If  we  except  some 
Jewish  parties,  which  did  not  so  much  spring  out  of  Christianity^  as 
wish  to  encumber  it,  in  its  infancy,  with  Judsso^national  observances, 
the  earliest  sect  were  the  Gnostics.  Their  doctrines  on  the  eternal  co- 
existence of  an  evil  matter  with  Grod— K>n  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world,  by  an  inferior  spirit,  the  Demiurgos — their  principle  of 
Docetism  and  the  rest,  are  too  well  known  to  be  detailed  here.  How« 
ever  decidedly,  in  the  opinion,  perhaps,  of  all  who  now  profess  Chris- 
tianity, these  doctrines  are  adverse  to  its  nature ;  did  the  Gnostics,  on 
that  account,  suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced  out  of  Scripture,  of  the 
perversity  of  their  views  ?  So  far  from  it,  they  preferred  to  reject  the 
Old  Testament,  aod  to  declare  the  Gospels  to  be  falsified  !*  There  are 
certainly  few  who  have  studied  the  Gnostic  errors,  that  are  not  seized 
with  the  deepest  astonishment,  how  their  partisans  could  possibly  deem 
their  whimsical  opinions,  the  fantastic  forms  of  their  demonology,  4cc« 


*  Eycn  Tertuilian,  in  his  work  (de  Pnescript.  e.  zvii.)  a^inat  heretics,  lays  down 
aome  remarkable  obaerrationa,  which  the  experience  eyen  of  the  second  century  bad 
ftmiished  him.  **  Ista  hereeit  non  lecipit  quasdam  scriptiuiM :  et  si  qoas  recipit,  non 
lecipit  integras,  adjcctionibua  et  detractionibus  ad  dispoeitionem  instituti  sui  inter. 
Tcrtit,  et  si  aliquatenus  integras  pnsstat,  nihilominus  diversas  expotitiones  commen- 
tata  convertit  .  •  >  Quid  promovebis,  ezercitatissiroe  scriptiFanim,  quum  si  quid 
derenderis,  neipetur ;  ex  diverso,  si  quid  negayeris,  defendatur  ?  Et  tu  qoidem  nihil 
p«des  nisi  vooeoi  in  eonteotiona :  nihil  conaequeris,  niai  bikm  de  blasphematione.'* 
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to  be  ChrisUan  apostoiUe  doctrines ;  and  many  among  m  perhai>s  be- 
Meve»  that  we  could  in  a  single  hour  confute  thousands  of  them  by  the 
Bible,  and  bring  them  back  to  pure  Christianity.  So  confident  did  they 
feel  in  their  superiority,  that  they  were  even  disposed  to  accuse  their 
then  opponents  of  a  want  of  dexterity,  because  they  did  not  succeed. 

But,  when  once  a  peculiar  system  of  moral  life  hath  been  called  into 
existence,  should  it  even  be  composed  of  the  most  corrupt  elements,  no 
ordinary  force  of  external  proofs,  no  conclusions  of  ratiocination,  no 
eloquence,  are  able  to  destroy  it :  its  roots  lie  mostly  too  deep  to  be  per- 
vioos  to  mortal  eye  :  it  can  only  perish  of  itself,  become  gradually  ex- 
hausted, spend  its  rage,  and  disappear.  But,  as  long  as  it  flourishes,  all 
around  is  converted  into  a  demonstration  in  its  favour :  the  earth  speaks 
for  it,  and  the  Heavens  are  its  warranty.  Meanwhile,  a  new  age,  With 
another  spirit  and  other  elements  of  life,  springs  up :  this,  without  any 
points  of  internal  contact  with  the  past,  is  oflen  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
it,  and  demands  with  astonishment  how  its  existence  had  been  possible. 
But  should  Divine  Grace,  which  can  alone  enkindle  the  opposite  true 
life,  succeed  in  delivering  one  individual  from  such  errors,  then  he  ex- 
presses the  incomprehensible  and  inconceivable  nature  of  his  former 
state,  by  saying,  that  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  enchanted,  and  that  some- 
thing, like  scales,  has  fallen  from  his  eyes  t 

As  the  impossibility  was  now  manifest  of  convincing  the  Gnostics  of 
the  truth  out  of  Holy  Writ,  must  the  Catholic  Church  declare,  that  the 
questions  whether  God  created  the  world,  whether  Christ  were  a  true 
man,  should  remain  in  abeyance,  till  these  doctrines  were  made  evident 
to  them  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  ?  By  no  means.  They  were 
directed  to  tradition— to  the  living  world  ;  they  were  told  that,  if  even 
a  doubt  could  arise  aa  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  the  announcement 
of  the  word  perpetuated  in  the  Church,  since  her  first  establishment, 
and  the  common  faith  of  believers,  decided  the  question  clearly  enough ; 
and  that  to  this  decision,  all  who  wish  to  attach  themselv^  to  Christt 
and  choose  him  for  the  Shepherd  of  their  souls,  ought  not  to  refuse  obe- 


The  teachers  of  the  Church,  indeed,  by  no  means  omitted  to  employ 
Scripture  for  the  refutation  of  the  Gnostics,  and  to  appeal  to  its  testi- 
mony  in  detailed  expositions.  But  herein,  one  learned  investigation  was 
but  opposed  to  another  :  man  stood  against  man,  and  the  Bifa^  on  both 
aideek*     By  adherence  to  Scripture,  the  individual  Chrbtian  could  un- 


*  This  fact  mialed  Dr.  LQcke,  in  his  writing,  "  On  the  aothoritj  of  Seriptore,  and 
its  relation  to  the  role  of  faith  in  the  Protestant  and  the  ancient  Church ;  three  theo. 
logical  epistles  to  Dr.  DelbrQck,  from  Dr.  Sack,  Dr.  Nttich,  and  Dr.  Lflcke  ;**  pp. 
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doubtedly  conrince  hiniaelf,  that  the  Gnostics  were  involved  in  gnewims 
errors.  Of  this  he  was  subjectively  certain :  bat  as  the  adversary  had 
the  like  subjective  convictiout  that  the  true  Christian  view  of  the  world 
was  to  he  found  on  his  side,  th^  objectivity  of  Christianity  would  have 
necessarily  disappeared,  if,  besides  the  Bible,  there  had  not  been  a  role 
of  faith,  to  wit,  universal  Tradition.*  Without  this  rule,  it  would  ever 
be  impossible  to  determine  with  positiveness,  safety,  and  general  obli- 
gation, the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  individual,  at  best, 
could  only  hazard  the  assertion,  this  is  my  view,  my  interpretation  of 
Scr^ture ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  tradition  there  would  be  no  doe- 
trine  of  the  Churchy  and  no  Churdi^  but  individual  Christians  only ;  no 
certainty  and  security,  but  only  doubt  and  probability. 

Scarcely  had  the  struggle  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  Gnosticism 
reached  its  highest  point,  when,  in  the  most  decided  contrast  with  the 
latter,  the  one  class  of  Unitarians  arose ;  for  these,  and  not,  as  Nean- 
der  thinks,  the  Montanists,  form  the  contrary  extreme  to  the  Gnostics. 
If  the  Gnostics  saw  in  Christianity  nothing  but  what  was  divine,  and  in 
Christ  recognized  merely  the  divine  reason,  so  that  they  attributed  to 
the  Redeemer  only  an  apparent  body,  represented  him  as  merely  put- 
ting on  an  illusive  form  of  man,  but  not  taking  the  real  nature  of  man« 
and  regarded  moreover  the  visible  world  as  thoroughly  evil ;  these  Uni- 
tarians on  the  other  hand,  discovered  in  the  Saviour  a  mere  man,  en- 
lightened by  Heaven ;  and  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  denied  tiie 
descent  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  and  the  Church,  and  the 
high  supernatural  aids  of  grace ;  which  they  the  less  needed,  as  they 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  no  deeply  implanted  corruption  in  human 
nature.     Did  the  former  look  upon  the  Grospel  as  a  plastic  impulse,  a 


135,  141, 142, 145.  Not  only  Irensus,  Hippoljrtui,  Noyatian,  Origen,  and  othen, 
proTe  the  Catholic  dogmas  out  of  the  Bible  aUo,  bat  in  all  ages,  down  to  the  preient 
day,  Catholice  adduce  the  Bcriptnral  proof. 

*  TeitoUiBn,  in  the  wotk  fint  cited,  e.  18,  makes  the  following  Imninoos  obaerva. 
tkuDii  drawn  fredi  from  life :  "  Si  qws  est,  cojoa  caim  in  oongiewam  deaeeodia 
■oiptaraitun,  ut  enm  dubttantem  oonfiimea*  ad  veritatem,  an  magia  ad  heraaea  di- 
verget  7  Hoc  ipao  motu$,  quod  U  videai  nikil  jiroifioinMr,  aequo  gnuln  negandi  at 
defendendi  adverai  parte,  Btata  ccrte  pari,  altercatione  incertior  discedet,  neaciena 
qnam  haeresim  judicet.**  .  .  .  .  C.  19 :  "  Ergo  non  ad  scriptaras  provocandmn  eat : 
me  m  Am  eonttUttendum  certamen,  in  qnibne  ant  nulla  ant  incerta  victoria  est,  ant 
par  incert0.  Nam  eta  non  ita  evaderet  ooUatio  ■eriptoiaram,  at  ntramqne  partem 
paiem  nsteret,  ordo  rerom  denderabat,  prina  proponi,  qnod  nmic  solmn  ditputandoB  ■ 
eit :  quibui  competat  fidei  ipsa  7  Cojus  aint  leriptiira  7  A  qiKi,  et  per  quoa,  el 
quando,  et  quibus  sit  tradita  diflciplina,  qui  fimit  Chriatiani  7  Ubi  enim  apparuenl 
esie  veritatem  et  diacipliniB  et  fidei  ChriatiansB,  illic  erit  Veritas  seriptuzarum  et  expo- 
sitionmn  et  omniom  traditlonmn  Christianiinmi.*' 
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divine  germ  of  life,  a  celestial  energy ;  so  the  latter  regarded  it  as  a  law 
of  formatioa,  a  dead  rule,  an  abstract  notion,  a  pure  ethical  system,  by 
application  whereof  the  defects  to  be  found  in  our  otherwise  excellent 
moral  nature,  may  be  totally  eradicated.  The  Unitarians  of  this  class 
(after  falsifying  Holy  Writ),  appealed  to  the  same,  and  by  the  rejection 
of  tradition,  relied  exclusively  on  its  authority.*  What  course,  under  . 
these  circumstances,  was  the  Church  to  be  advised  ?  Was  she  to  de- 
clare that  every  one  was  provisionally  to  follow  his  own  views,  until 
results,  satisfactory  to  each  individual,  could  be  more  surely  obtained 
from  the  study  of  Holy  Writ  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  if  the  Church  had 
been  a  mere  historico-antiquarian  association ;  if  she  had  had  no  con- 
ception of  herself,  of  her  foundation,  of  her  essence,  and  of  her  task, 
and  no  sense  of  the  power  of  faith.  But,  as  she  enjoyed  the  possession 
of  these,  she  acted  otherwise,  and  from  her  conduct  clearly  resound  the 
words  :  '*  etwnally  certain  b  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer  to  his  disci- 
ples—4he  written  word  is  one  with  the  living — ^that  which  is  inscribed 
on  paper  and  parchment,  with  that  which  is  engraven  on  hearts  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  doubts,  which  may  arise  out  of  the 
former,  are  dispelled  by  the  latter."  The  faith  existing  in  the  Church, 
from  the  beginning  throughout  all  ages,  is  the  infallible  standard  to  de- 
termine the  true  sense  of  Scripture  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  certain,  be* 
yond  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  Redeemer  is  God,  and  hath  tilled 
ns  even  with  divine  power.  In  fact,  he  who  grounds  his  faith  on  Scrip- 
ture only,  that  is,  on  the  result  of  his  exegetical  studies,  has  no  faith, 
can  have  none,  and  understands  not  its  very  nature.  Must  he  not  be 
always  ready  to  receive  better  information  ;  must  he  not  admit  the  pos- 
sibility, that  by  mature  study  of  Scripture,  another  result  may  be  ob- 
tained, than  that  which  has  already  been  arrived  at  ?  The  thought  of 
this  very  possibility  precludes  the  establishment  of  any  decided,  perfect- 
ly undoubting,  and  unshaken  faith,  which,  after  all,  is  alone  deserving 
of  the  name.  He  who  says,  "  this  is  my  faith,"  hath  no  faith.  Faith, 
unity  of  faith,  universality  of  faith,  are  one  and  the  same ;  they  are  but 
different  expressions  of  the  same  notion.  He  who,  if  even  he  should 
not  believe  the  truth,  yet  believes  truly,  believes  at  the  same  time  that 
he  holds  fast  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  he  shares  the  faith  with  the 
Apostles,  and  with  the  Church  founded  by  the  Redeemer,  that  there  is 
but  one  faith  in  all  ages,  and  one  only  true  one.  This  iaith  is  alone 
rational,  and  alone  worthy  of  man ;  every  other  should  be  called  a  mere 
opinion,  and,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  an  utter  impotency. 


•  Enaeb.  HisL  EecL  lib.  v.  e.  87. 
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Ages  passed  by,  and  with  tbcm  the  ancient  sects:  new  times  arose, 
briDgiDg  along  with  them  new  schisms  in  the  Church.  The  fonnal  prin- 
ciples of  all  these  productions  of  egotism  were  the  same  ;  all  asserted 
that  Holy  Writ,  abstracted  from  Tradition  and  from  the  Church,  is  at 
once  the  sole  source  of  religious  truth,  and  the  sole  standard  of  its 
knowledge  for  the  individuaL  This  formal  principle,  comnoon  to  all 
parties,  separated  from  the  Church;  to  the  Gnostic  of  the  second 
century,  and  the  Albigensian  and  Yaudois  of  the  twelfth,  to  the  Sabel- 
lian  of  the  third,  the  Arian  of  the  fourth,  and  the  Nestorian  of  the 
fifth  century— this  principle,  we  say,  led  to  the  most  contradictory 
belief.  What  indeed  can  be  more  opposite  to  each  other,  than  Gnosti- 
cism and  Pelagianism,  than  Sabellianism  and  Arianism  t*  The  very 
circumstance,  indeed,  that  one  and  the  same  formal  principle  can  be 
applied  to  every  possible  mode  of  belief ;  or  rather  that  this  belief,  how* 
ever  contradictory  it  may  be  in  itself,  can  still  make  use  of  that  formal 
principle,  should  alone  convince  every  one,  that  grievous  errors  must 
here  lie  concealed,  and  that  between  the  individual  and  the  Bible  a 
mediating  principle  is  wanting. 

What  is  indeed  more  striking  than  the  fact,  that  every  later  religious 
sect  doth  not  deny  that  the  Catholic  Church,  in  respect  to  the  parties 
that  had  previously  seceded  from  her,  has  in  substance  right  on  her 


*  With  respect  to  the  Arians,  compare  Athanasiufl  de  Synodo,  §  13-14,  40, 43«  47 ; 
Basil  de  Spirits  Sancto,  c.  10.  **  Id  quod  impugnatar  fides  cat,  isqoe  soopiiB  est  com* 
munis  omnibus  adversariis  et  sane  doctrins  inimicia,  utsoliditatem  fidei  in  Chriitam 
concuttant,  apostolicam  traditionem  solo  lequalem  abolendo.  Ea  propter,  sicat  solent, 
qui  bons  fidei  debitores  sunt,  probationes  e  Scripture  clamore  czigunt.  Patrum  tes- 
timoniura,  quod  scriptam  non  est,  velut  nullius  momenti  rejicientes.**  Compare  c. 
27,  Augustin.  lib.  i.  contra  Maximin :  **  Si  quid  de  divinis  protuleris,**  says  the  Arian ; 
•*  quod  commune  est  cum  omnibus,  necesse  est  ut  audiamus.  He  Tero  Toces,  que 
extra  scriptoram  sunt,  nullo  casti  &  nobis  suscipiuntur.  PTeterea  quum  ipse  Demi- 
nus  moneat  nos,  et  dicat :  sine  causlL  colunt  me,  docentes  mandata  et  pnecepta  ho. 
minum"  In  August,  de  Nat.  et  grat-  c.  39,  Felagius  thus  expresses  himself:  "Cre. 
damus  igitur  quod  legimus,  et  quod  non  legimus,  nefas  crcdamus  adstruere.**  En- 
tyches,  act  i.  Concil  Chalced.  ui  Hard.  Act.  Concil.  tom.  ii.  p.  186 :  ♦•"Eroi/Kor  >a{ 
iutTOY  •/well  ^aiatu  t«jc  i»8iatri  rZf  iyimf  ^Atifw^  tZf  Tt  ir  N/aac/^  xae)  i r  *£^rv  «riir  et/w/er 

ii^fr^du,  /uorac  Jl  tat  ypei^  ifwvfy,  «2<  /^t^dttmifAf  wtrttc  *rii(  rZf  imn^ftitf  tadt^MK  *•  '''• 
X."  **  He  said  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers  assem- 
bled in  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Ephesus,  and  he  promises  to  subscribe  to  their  de- 
finitions.  But.  if  in  their  declarations  any  thing  by  chance  should  be  found  either 
unsound  or  false,  he  says  that  he  will  neither  reject  nor  approve  of  it;  but  search  the 
Scripture  alone,  aa  being  more  sohdthan  all  the  decrees  of  the  fathers." 
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add,  and  even  recognizes  in  these  cases  her  dogmatic  decisions ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  it  disputes  her  formal  principles  ?  Would  this 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  so  formed  and  so  approved  of,  have  been  pee. 
flible,  without  the  peculiar  view  the  Church  entertained  of  herself? 
Doth  not  the  one  determine  the  other  ?  With  joy. the  Arian  recognizes 
what  has  been  decided  by  the  Church  against  the  Gnostics ;  but  he 
does  not  keep  in  view  the  manifbr  in  which  she  proceeded  against 
them ;  and  he  will  not  consider  that  those  dogmas  on  which  he  agrees 
with  the  Church,  she  would  not  have  saved  and  handed  down  to  his 
time,  had  she  acted  according  to  those  formal  principles  which  ho 
requires  of  her,  and  on  which  he  stands.  The  Pelagian  and  the  Nes- 
torian,  embrace  also,  with  the  most  undoubting  faith,  the  decisions  of 
the  Church  against  the  Arians.  But  as  sooh  as  the  turn  comes  to 
either,  he  becomes  as  it  were  stupified,  and  is  inconsiderate  enough  to 
desire  the  matter  of  Christian  doctrine  without  the  appropriate  ecclesi- 
astical form — without  that  form,  consequently,  by  the  very  neglect 
whereof  those  parties,  to  which  he  is  most  heartily  opposed,  have  fallen 
on  the  adoption  of  their  articles  of  belief.  It  was  the  same  with  Luther 
and  Calvin.  The  pure  Christian  dogmas,  in  oppositicxi  to  the  errors 
of  the  Gnostics,  Paulicians,  Arians,  Pelagians,  Nestorians,  Menophy sites 
and  others,  they  received  with  the  most  praiseworthy  firmness  and 
fervency  of  faith.  But,  when  they  took  a  fancy  to  deliver  their  theses 
on  the  relations  between  faith  and  works,  between  free-will  and  grace, 
or  however  else  they  may  be  called,  they  trod  (as  to  form)  quite  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  whom  they  execrated,  and  when  they  were  able  to 
obtain  possession  of  their  persons,  even  burned  them.* 


*  The  obserratioii  of  Chemnitias  (in  Exam.  Cone.  Trident.  P.  i.  p.  118,  and  itiU 
more  farther  on,)  ie  very  remarkable.  He  tayi,  Irensne  and  TeitoUian,  who  ap- 
pealed to  tradition,  wished  only  to  shonr  that  tradition  agreed  with  Scripture.  **  Noo 
video,  ai  integra  disputatio  consideretar,  quomodo  alia  inde  poasit  enii  sententia,  quam 
qaodoBtendat  conBensum  traditionis  apofltolicne  cum  Scripture,  ita  ut  eadem  tit  doc- 
trina  qaam  Scriptaro  tradit.  et  qnam  primitiva  eccleeia  ez  apottolornm  traditione  ao. 
cepernt  P.  39 1 :  Et  omnia  rant  flacrie  Seripturii  eonaona,  qa»  noaet  rBeipimw  et  profi- 
temur.**  Henee,  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  testimonies  for  tradition  from  the  ae. 
eond,  third  and  fourth  centuries,  could  not  be  turned  against  the  Protestants,  because 
they  receive  all  which  was  then  decided  through  traditioa  against  the  heretics.  But 
Cbemuitius  did  not  place  himself  in  the  right  point  of  view.  He  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered, that  if  in  the  matter  under  discussion.  Catholics  appeal  to  TertuUian  and 
others,  the  question  is  not  respecting  any  particular  doctrine^  but  about  the  very  prm. 
€ipU  of  tradition,  Cheranitius,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  Catholics  m 
their  doctrinal  decisions  against  the  Gnostics;  but,  as  regards  tradition,  in  a  formal 
point  of  view,  he  stands  quite  on  the  side  of  the  latter.    He  must  have  learned  frani 
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This  accordingly  in  the  doctrine  of  Catholics.  Thou  wilt  obtain  the 
knowledge  full  and  entire  of  the  Christian  religion,  only  in  connection 
with  its  essential  form,  which  is  the  Church.  Look  at  the  Scripture 
in  an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  it  will  present  thee  an  image  pevfectlj 
feeembling  the  Church.  Contemplate  Christ  in,  and  with  his  creation 
— *the  Church ;  the  only  adequate  authority  ;  the  only  authority  repre* 
senting  Hiai»  and  thou  wilt  then  stamp  His  image  on  thy  souL  Should 
it,  however,  be  stated,  in  ridicule  of  this  principle,  that  it  were  the 
same  as  to  say — ^*  Look  at  the  Bible  through  the  spectacles  of  the 
Church,"  be  not  disturbed,  for  it  is  better  for  thee  to  cootenoplate  the 
star  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  than  to  let  it  escape  thy  didl  organ  of  vision, 
and  be  lost  in  mist  and  darkness.  Spectacles^  besides,  thou  must 
always  use,  but  only  beware  lest  thou  get  them  constructed  by  the  first 
casual  glass-grinder,  and  fixed  upon  thy  nose. 


4  xu — ^Formal  diitiaetioii  between  Seriptnral  and  Eceleaiutical  Doetdne. 

If  we  have  hitherto  shown  that,  conformably  to  the  principles  of 
Catholics,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  since  the  Church  hath  to  interpret  the  Scripture, 
and  in  this  interpretation  cannot  err ;  so  this  unity  applies  to  the  sub- 
stance only,  and  not  to  the  form.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  a  diversity 
is  found  inherent  in  the  very  essence  and  object  of  the  Church ;  so 
that,  indeed,  if  the  divine  truth  must  be  preserved  and  propagated  by 
human  organs,  the  diversity  we  speak  of  could  not  possibly  be  avoided, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  observations.  The  conduct  of  the 
Redeemer,  in  the  announcement  of  His  Word,  was  corresflonded  to  by 
that  of  the  apostles,  and  the  Ward  became  immediately  in  them  faith 
—a  human  possession — and  after  his  ascension,  existed  for  the  world  in 
no  other  form  than  in  this  faith  of  the  Lord*^  disciples^  whose  kernel  in 
Peter  he  therefore  called  the  rock,  whereon  his^Church  was,  in  such  a 
way,  to  be  built,  that  the  powers  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  it. 
But,  after  the  Divine  Word  had  become  human  faith,  it  must  be  subject 
to  all  mere  human  destinies.    It  must  be  constantly  received  by  all 


the  writinge  of  Ireneu  and  TertolUan,  that  the  meet  mmple  and  fundamental  doe- 
trines  of  Christianity  could  not  even  be  established  bj  Scripture.  Then  he  proceeds 
fiirther  (p.  128.)  ''Veieres  damnaTerunt  Samosatennm  et  deinde  Ariom.  Judex 
erat  TBrbnm  Dei,  id  est,  testimonia  ex  Evan^lio...  qass  conrincunt  non  calamnJots 
judicantem.**  Certamlj,  and  the  jodges  of  doctrine  at  the  Council  of  Nice  were 
incapable  of  convincing,  out  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Arians  of  their  eiror,  pieciself  be. 
cause  these  wen  the  *^  calwmnitTe  judicantes.*^ 
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the  energies  of  the  humaii  mind,  and  imbibed  by  the  same.  The  pre- 
senratioii  and  communication  of  the  Word  were,  in  like  manner,  at- 
tached to  a  human  method.  Even  with  the  evangelists,  who  only 
wished  to  recount  what  Christ  had  spoken,  wrought,  and  snared,  the 
Dirine  Word  appears  subject  to  the  law  here  described ;  a  law  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  matter,  as  well  as 
in  the  special  plan,  which  each  proposed  to  himself,  and  in  the  general 
conception  and  execution  of  his  task. 

But,  the  Divine  Word  became  still  more  subject  to  this  law,  when 
the  apostles  were  fulfilling  their  mission — executing  the  divine  charge, 
which  they  had  received  ;  for,  various  questions  of  dispute  arose,  the 
settlement  whereof  could  not  be  avoided,  and  on  that  account  claimed 
human  reflection,  and  required  the  formation  of  notions,  judgments, 
and  conclusions — things  which  were  not  possible  to  be  effected,  without 
tasking  the  reason  and  the  understanding.  The  application  of  the 
energies  of  the  human  mind  to  the  subject-matter,  received  from  the 
Lord,  necessarily  caused  the  Divine  Word,  on  one  hand,  to  be  analyzed, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  reduced  to  certain  leading  points ;  and  the 
multiplicity  of  objects  to  be  contemplated  in  their  mutual  bearings,  and* 
resolved  into  a  higher  unity,  whereby  the  human  mind  obtained,  on 
these  matters,  greater  clearness  and  definiteness  of  conception.  For, 
erery  thing,  that  the  human  mind  hath  received  from  an  external 
source,  and  which  is  destined  to  become  its  property,  wherein  it  must 
find  itself  perfectly  at  home,  must  first  be  reproduced  by  the  human 
mind  itself.  The  original  doctrine,  as  the  human  mind  had  variously 
elaborated  it,  exhibited  itself  in  a  much  altered  form ;  it  remained  the 
original,  and  yet  did  not ;  it  was  the  same  in  the  substance,  and  yet 
differed  as  to  form.  In  this  process  of  the  development  of  the  Divine 
Word,  during  the  apostolic  age,  we  may  exalt  as  high,  and  extend  as 
wide  as  we  please  the  divine  guidance,  given  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
yet  certainly,  without  human  co-operation,  without  the  peculiar  activity 
of  man,  it  did  not  advance  of  itself.  As  in  the  good  work  of  the 
Christian,  free-will  and  grace  pervade  each  other,  and  one  and  the 
same  undivided  deed  is  at  once  divine  and  human,  so  we  find  this  to 
be  the  case  here. 

The  same  could  not  fail  to  hold  good,  even  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  even  after  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  were  written  ;  and 
whatever  else  we  include  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  faithful.  When,  in  the  manner  described, 
the  Church  explains  and  secures  the  original  doctrine  of  faith  against 
misrepresentations,  the  apostolic  expression  is  necessarily  changed  for 
another,  which  is  the  most  fitted  alike  clearly  to  set  forth  and  reject 
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the  particular  error  of  the  time.  As  little  a«  the  apostles  themeelrest  in 
the  course  of  their  polemics,  could  retain  the  form,  wherein  the  Saviour 
expounded  his  divine  doctrine;  so  little  was  the  Church  enabled  to 
adhere  to  the  same.  If  the  evangelical  doctrine  he  assailed  by  a  de» 
finite  theological  system,  and  a  terminology  peculiar  to  itself;  the  false 
notions  cannot  by  any  means  be  repelled  in  a  clear,  distinct,  evident* 
and  intelligible  manner,  unless  the  Church  have  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  error,  and  exhibit  its  thesis  in  a  shape,  qualified  by  the  garb,  wherein 
the  adverse  doctrine  is  invested,  and  thus  render  itself  intelligible  to 
all  contemporaries.  The  origin  of  the  Nicene  formula,  furnishes  the 
best  solution  to  this  question.  This  form  is  in  itself  the  human,  the 
temporal,  the  perishable  element,  and  might  be  exchanged  for  a  han« 
dred  others.  Accordingly,  tradition  often  hands  down  to  later  genera- 
tions, the  original  deposit  in  another  form,  because  that  deposit  hath 
been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  men,  whose  conduct  must  be  guided  by 
the  circumstances  wherein  they  are  placed. 

Lastly,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  the  truths 
of  salvation  are  laid  open  with  greater  clearness,  and  in  all  their  mutual 
organic  connexion ;  so,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  is  ever  progressively  unfolded  to  our  view.  Dull,  therefore, 
as  it  is,  to  find  any  other  than  a  mere  formal  distinction,  between  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  that  of  his  apostles ;  no  less  senseless  is  it,  to 
discover  any  other  difiierence,  between  the  primitive  and  the  later  tra« 
dition  of  the  Church.  The  blame  of  this  formal  difierence  arises  from 
overlooking  the  fact,  that  Christ  was  a  God*Man,  and  wished  to  con- 
tinue working  in  a  manner,  conformable  to  his  two*fo]d  nature. 

Moreover,  the  deeper  insight  of  the  human  mind  into  the  divine 
revelations  in  Christ,  seems  determined  by  the  struggles  of  error  against 
Christian  truth.  It  is  to  the  unenlightened  zeal  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians for  the  law,  we  owe  the  expositions  of  Paul  touching  faith  and 
the  power  of  the  Gospel :  and  to  the  schisms  in  Corinth  we  are  indebted 
"for  his  explanation  of  principles,  in  respect  to  the  Church.  The  Gnostic 
and  Manichcan  errors,  led  to  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character  of 
evil,  destitute  of,  and  opposed  to,  all  existence  as  it  is,  as  well  as  to  a 
maturer  knowledge  of  the  value  of  God's  original  creation,  (nature  and 
freedom,)  and  its  relation  to  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus.  Out 
of  the  Pelagian  contest  arose  a  fuller  and  more  conscious  recognition 
of  human  infirmity,  in  the  sphere  of  true  virtue ;  and  so  have  matters 
gone  on  down  to  our  days.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  on  the  part  of 
Catholics,  to  deny  as  a  foolish  boast  of  Protestants  (should  the  latter 
be  inclined  to  claim  any  merit  in  the  case,)  that  the  former  had  gained 
much  from  the  controversy  with  them.     By  the  fall  of  the  Protestants, 
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the  Catholics  neceasarilj  rose ;  and  from  the  obscurity,  which  over 
clouded  the  minds  of  thQ  reformers,  a  new  light  was  cast  upon  the 
truth  ;  and  such  indeed  had  ever  been  the  case  in  all  earlier  schisms  in 
the  Church.  Assuredly,  in  Christian  knowledge  we  stand  one  degree 
higher  than  the  period  prior  to  the  reformation ;  and  all  the  dogmas 
that  were  called  in  question,  received  such  an  elucidation  and  con- 
firmation,  that  it  would  require  no  very  diligent  or  long-continued 
comparison  between  the  modern  theological  works,  and  those  written 
prior  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  see  the  important  difference  which,  in 
this  respect,  exists  between  the  two  epochs. 

The  fact  that  the  deeper  consciousness  of  Christian  truth  (in  itself 
eternally  one  and  unchangeable,)  is  the  result  of  contest  and  struggle, 
and  consequently  matter  of  history,  is  of  too  much  importance  not  to 
detain  our  attention  for  some  moments.  It  explains  the  necessity  of  a 
living,  visible  authority  which,  in  every  dispute,  can,  with  certainty, 
discern  the  truth,  and  separate  it  from  error.  Otherwise,  we  should 
have  ofdy  the  variable-*the  disputed — ^and  at  last  Nichilism  itself. 
Hence  it  happens  (and  this  we  may  venture  to  premise)  that  where 
Holy  Writ,  without  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  is  de« 
clared  to  be  the  sole  source  and  rule  for  the  knowledge  of  Gospel 
truth,  all  more  precise  explanations  and  developments  of  Christian 
dogmas  are  willingly  left  in  utter  ignorance,  nay,  are  even  absolutely 
rejected.  Guided  by  this  principle,  men  can  find  no  rational  object  to 
connect  with  the  history  of  believing  intelligence  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  must  necessarily  evince  hostility  towards  every  thing  of 
this  tendency,  which  hath  occurred  in  the  Church.  Or,  when  they 
lose  all  confidence  and  all  hope  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  turmoil 
of  opinions,  and  of  seeing  a  bright,  steady  light  arise  out  of  the  dark 
chaos,  they  cast,  in  their  despair,  upon  the  Bible  the  whole  mass  of 
opinions,  that  ages  have  thrown  up  ;  and  of  that  which  is,  boldly  assert 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  consequently  exists  of  necessity,  and 
is  inherent  in  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  They  do  not  see  that, 
with  that  complaisance  to  acknowledge  every  variety  of  opinion,  which^ 
in  the  course  of  time,  may  have  gradually  been  founded  on  Scripture* 
a  destructive  principle,  for  the  solution  of  all  the  enigmas  of  Christian 
history,  is  laid  down : — to  wit,  the  principle  that  its  object  is  to  show, 
that  the  Scripture,  as  it  includes  every  sense,  hath  consequently  none. 
But  all  charges  against  the  Catholic  Church  are  reduced  to  this,  that 
9be  has  been  so  absurd,  as  to  suppose  the  Scriptures  to  contain  one 
sense,  and  consequently  only  one,  and  that  definite,  whereof  the  faith- 
ful, in  the  course  of  history,  must  ever  obtain  a  clearer  and  more  in- 
tuitive knowledge;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refutation  of  the 
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above-meDtioned  prejudice,  which  manifested  itself  soon  ai^er  the  origin 
of  the  Church,  hath  been,  in  the  succession  of  ages,  the  peculiar  task 
of  Christian  science. 


i  xu.^Thidition  in  a  more  limited  Mim.    Tlie  Canon  of  the  Seziptnnt. 

From  that  notion  of  tradition,  which  we  have  hitherto  expounded, 
another  is  to  be  distinguished,  although  both  are  intimately  united  with 
each  other.  Tradition  we  have  hitherto  described  as  the  consciousness 
of  the  Church,  as  the  living  word  of  faith,  according  to  which  the 
Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  to  be  understood.  The  doctriDe 
of  tradition  contains,  in  this  sense,  nothing  else  than  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture;  both,  as  to  their  contents,  are  one  and  the  same.  But, 
moreover,  it  is  asserted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  that  many  things  have 
been  delivered  to  her  by  the  apostles,  which  Holy  Writ  either  doth  not 
at  all  comprise,  or,  at  most,  b^t  alludes  to.  This  assertion  of  the  Church 
is  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  partially,  indeed,  inchides  the  founda* 
tions  of  the  whole  system.*  Among  these  oral  traditions  must  be 
included  the  doctrine  of  the  canonicity,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ;  for,  in  no  part  of  the  Bible  do  we  find  the  books  belonging 
to  it  designated ;  and  were  such  a  catalogue  contained  in  it,  its  au- 
thority must  first  be  made  matter  of  inquiry.  In  like  manner,  the 
testimony  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  biblical  writings  is  obtained  only 
through  the  Church.  It  is  from  this  point  we  first  discern,  in  all  its 
magnitude,  the  vast  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  Church  authority, 
and  can  form  a  notion  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  things,  involved  in 
that  doctrine.  He  can  scarcely  be  a  sincere  Chrbtian,  who  will  not 
attribute  to  a  special  protection  of  Divine  Pvavidence,  the  preservation 
of  the  works  of  those  apostles,  and  of  such  of  their  disciples,  who  have 
made  a  contribution  to  the  biblical  canon.  But,  in  taking  into  con- 
sideration this  special  protection,  he  cannot  set  aside  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  must,  even  in  despite  of  deliberate  repugnance,  admit  that 
it  was  that  Church,  which  the  Saviour  employed  as  a  medium  for  pre- 
serving to  all  ages  the  writings,  that  had  been  penned  under  his  pecu- 
fiar  assistance.     Every  learned  theologian  is  aware,  that  the  Gnostics 

*  On  that  paisage  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  cited  above  (Sees.  iv.  c.  2,)  **  Banc 
yeritatem  et  disciplinaiDpofrtmerh^n  libris  scriptie  et  eine  ecripto  treditionibus,*'  P^- 
layiclni  remarks  as  fpH^ws :  *'  Dao  per  iUam  sanctionem  intendit  synodns,  alteramt 
palam  facere,  fijIidXatholicaB  fnndamenta  non  iBa4o  esee  di?iiiae  litem,  quod  xeoeD- 
teshcBietici  pertinaciter  contendebant ;  led  non  minus' eti^  traditionee,  a  quibof 
deniqup^  dependet,  quidquid  certi  obtinemus  de  legitime  ipsanihi  ■cripturarum  aacto- 
ritate." — Lib.  vi.  c.  viiL  n.  7. 
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M  well  as  one  class  of  anti«Triiiitarians»  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  rejected  sometimes  this  or  that  gospel,  sometimes  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  sometimes  the  apostolic  epistles ;  nay,  even  brought 
forward  spurious  gospels  and  acts  of  the  apostles^  and  mutilated,  in  the 
most  criminal  manner*  the  genuine  apostolic  works,  which  they  re*^ 
tained.  And  yet  no  one  can  refuse  to  acknowledge!  that  the  visible 
Church,  which  these  heretics  assaOed,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usual 
with  Protestants, — the  Church  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  con- 
tinually denounced  as  the  corruptress  of  pure  doctrine,  as  exerting  a 
tyranny  over  mindsy  as  wicked  beyond  conception — that  this  Church, 
we  say,  was  selected  and  deemed  worthy  by  Almighty  6od«  to  preserve 
the  most  precious  jewel  of  Christians !  What  conclusions  may  not 
hence  be  immediately  deduced !  On  Luther  himself,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  later  to  see,  this  fact  made  a  deep  impression  ;  and  he  brought 
it  forward  at  times,  in  a  train  of  ideas,  that  can  scarcely  be  reconciled 
with  the  position  which,  in  other  respects,  he  had  taken  up  against  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Moreover,  in  reference  to  the  canon  of  the  sacred  writings,  some 
difference  exists  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Originally,  in- 
deed, it  seemed  probable  as  if  in  this  department  very  important  dif* 
ferences  would  have  arisen  ;  as  if  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  first 
ages  would  have  been  renewed,  in  whicht  according  to  the  suggestions 
of  caprice,  or  the  interest  of  mere  individual  opinions,  sometimes  one« 
sometimes  another  portion  of  the  Bible  was  rejected.  It  is  generally 
known  (and  indeed  in  BerthoId*s  and  De  Wette's. Introductions  to  the 
Sacred  Books,  the  reader  may  in  part  see  the  passages  on  this  matter 
cited  from  Luther,}  that  the  Reformer  called  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  an 
epistle  of  straw,  and  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  it  as  an  apostolic 
production :  judged  not  more  favourably  of  the  Revelations  of  St.  John, 
and  was  wont  to  say  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  that  in  them  the  Gospel 
was  not  to  be  found ;  whereas  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jghn,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  P&ul,  he  exalted  in  peculiar  strains 
of  eulogy.  In  this  matter,  the  opposition  between  St.  James's  doctrine, 
on  the  relation  between  faith  and  works,  and  Luther's  exposition  of  the 
same  subject,  exerted  an  undeniable  influence.  Luther  preferred  the 
rejection  of  this  valuable  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  to  the  amendment  of 
his  own  opinions,  and  chose  rather  to  question  the  genuineness  of  a 
canonical  Scripture,  than  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  theory.  As- 
suredly, if  in  the  otherwise  obscure  apocalypse,  there  had  not  been 
found  passages  of  extreme  clearness,  like  the  following :  "  Happy  are 
they  who  sleep  in  the  Lord,  ybr  their  vsorks  follow  tfiem;**  Luther 
would  have  found  less  to  offend  him  in  this  book.    The  remarkable 
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expression,  '*  that  in  the  Gospels  the  Gospel  is  not  contained,"  may  be 
explained  from  what  has  heen  said  above,  respecting  the  significationf 
which  the  old  Lutherans  attached  to  the  word  ChspeL  Lather^s  pre* 
judices,  however,  were  not  able  to  obscure  the  sounder  sense  of  his 
followers  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  CaWintsts, 
admitted  with  the  Catholic  Church,  the  entire  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  canonical.  Butt  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  doctrinal 
prejudices  prevailed ;  and  those  Scriptures,  which  the  Catholics  call  the 
deutero^anonical,*  were  gradually  expunged  from  the  Canon,  yet  more 
decidedly  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinists,  than  of  the  Lutherans.  Among 
the  modern  Protestants,  Clausen,  at  least,  has  not  denied,  that  in  this 
matter  regard  was  paid  to  other  considerationsy  than  those  of  a  merely 
historical  and  critical  kind. 


{  xLn.— On  the  relation  of  the  EccleBiastical  Interpretation  of  Holj  Writ  to  the 
ieamed  and  acientific  exegeiib.    Pdtristic  anthority  and  firee  inTestigation. 

As  the  notion  of  doctrinal  tradition,f  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Writ,  has  been  now  fully  unfolded,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  obviate  some  singular  misconceptions,  to  state,  in  a  few  words» 
the  relation  between  the  learned  exegesis  as  applied  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings,  and  that  interpretation  which  emanates  from  the  Church.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Church  does  not  descend  to  the  details,  which 


"^  In  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  canonical  Scriptures,  Seas.  it.  the 
foUowingr  ia  the  catalogue  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures :  **  Sunt  infrascripti : 
Testament!  veteris,  quinqne  Mojsis,  id  est,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numeri, 
Deuteronomium  :  Josue,  Judieum,  Ruth,  quatuor  Regrum,  duo  Paralipomenon,  Esdra 
primus  et  secundus,  qui  dicitur  Nehemias,  Tobias,  Judith,  Hester,  Job,  Psalterium 
Davidicum  centum  quinquaginta  psalmorum,  ParabolsB,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticum  Can- 
ticorum,  Sapientia,  Ecclcsiasticus,  Isaias,  Hieremias  cum  Baruch,  Ezechiel,  Daniel  t 
duodecim  Propbetse  minores,  id  est,  Osea,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Micheas, 
Naum.  Abacuc,  Sophonias,  Aggieus,  Zacharias,  Malachias,  duo  Machabsorum 
primus  et  secundus.** 

The  French  Protestant  confession  of  faith,  called  the  Gallican  ConiesBion,  1.  o.  p. 
Ill,  gives  the  following  canon  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament:  '*  Quinque 
libri  Majsis,  ncmpe  ....  Josue,  Judices,  Ruth,  Samuelis  I.  3,  Regum  1.  3,  Chroni. 
con,  Bive  Paralipomenon  1.  3,  Esdne  lib.  i,  Nohemias,  Ester,  Job,  Psalmi,  Prover- 
bia,  Ecclcsiastes,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Esaias,  Jeremias  cum  Lament.,  Ezechiel, 
Daniel,  Minores  Prophets  13  nempe.*'  There  are  here  wanting  Tobias,  Judith, 
Baruch,  Sapientia,  EccleaiasticuB,  Machabnorum  primus  et  secundus. 


N.  B.  The  Scriptural  canon  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
French  Protestants  as  here  given. — Tran», 
t  We  do  not  speak  here  of  disciplinary,  liturgical,  and  other  kinds  of  tradition. 
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must  claim  the  attention  of  the  scientific  exegetist.  ThuSy  for  example, 
it  does  not  hold  it  for  a  duty,  nor  include  it  in  the  compass  of  its  rights* 
to  determine  when,  by  whom,  and  for  what  object  the  Book  of  Job  was 
written ;  or  what  particular  inducement  engaged  St.  John  to  publish 
his  gospel,  or  the  Apostle  Paul  to  address  an  epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
in  what  order  of  time  the  epistles  of  this  messenger  of  the  Lord  followed 
each  other,  dec.  &c  As  little  doth  the  Church  explain  particular  words 
and  verses,  their  bearings  one  to  the  other,  or  the  connexion  existing 
between  larger  portions  of  a  sacred  book.  Antiquities,  ih  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  fall  not  within  the  domain  of  her  interpretation ;  in 
short,  that  interpretation  extends  only  to  doctrines  of  faith  and  mprals. 
Thus  much  as  to  the  extent  of  tier  interpretation. 

But  now  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  Church's  interpretation  i 
this  is  not  conducted  according  to  the  rules  and  well-known  aids  of  an 
historical  and  grammatical  exegesis,  whereby  the  individual  seeks  to 
obtain  scientific  insight  into  the  sense  of  Holy  Writ.    On  the  contrary, 
the  doctrinal  coatents  of  Scripture  she  designates  in  the  general  spirit 
of  Scripture.     Hence,  the  earliest  oecumenical  councils  did  not  even 
adduce  any  particular  scriptural  texts,  in  support  of  their  dogmatic  de- 
crees ;  and  Catholic  theologians  teach  with  general  concurrence,  and 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  that  even  a  Scriptural  proof  in  favour 
of  a  decree  held  to  be  infallible,  is  not  itself  infallible,  but  only  the  dog- 
ma as  defined.     The  deepest  reason  for  this  conduct  of  the  Cnurch, 
lies  in  the  indisputable  truth,  that  she  was  not  founded  by  Holy  Writ, 
but  already  existed  before  its  several  parts  appeared.     The  certainty 
which  she  has  of  the  truth  of  her  own  doctrines,  is  an  immediate  one, 
for  she  received  her  dogmas  from  the  lips  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ; 
and  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  are  indelibly  stamped  on 
her  consciousness,  or  as  Irenaaus  expresses  it,  on  her  heart,     if  the 
Church  were  to  endeavour,  by  learned  investigation,  to  seek  her  doc* 
trines,  she  would  fall  into  the  most  absurd  inconsistency,  and  annihilate 
her  very  self.     For,  as  it  would  be  the  Church  that  should  institute  the 
inquiry,  her  existence  would  be  presupposed  ;  and  yet,  as  she  would 
have  first  to  find  out  her  own  being,  the  thing,  whereby  and  wherein 
she  absolutely  consists,  namely.  Divine  Truth,  her  non-existence  must 
at  the  same  time  be  presupposed  1     She  would  have  to  go  in  search  of 
herself,  and  this  a  madman  only  could  do :  she  would  be  like  the  man, 
that  would  examine  the  papers  written  by  himself,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  he  really  existed  1     The  essential  matter  of  Uoly  Writ,  is  eter- 
nally present  in  the  Cluirch,  because  it  is  her  heart's*blood — her  breath 
—-her  soul — ^her  all.    She  exists  only  by  Christ,  and  yet  she  must  have 
to  find  him  out !     Whoever  seriously  reflects  on  the  signification  of 
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thoae  words  of  Christi  **  I  am  with  ye  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
worldt"  will  be  able  to  conceive  at  least  the  view,  which  the  Catholic 
Church  takes  of  herself. 

What  w»  have  said  involves  the  limits  prescribed  to  the  freedom  of 
the  Catholic  scholart  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ.     It  is  evident, 
of  course,  that  we  speak  not  here  of  that  general  freedom  possessed  by 
every  man,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  soul,  like  the  Jew  and  ^e  Heathen, 
to  hold  the  Bible  as  the  work  of  impostors  or  dupes,  as  a  medley  of 
truth  and  error,  wisdom  and  folly.     This  freedom  the  Catholic  pos- 
sesses, like  the  Protestant ;  but  we  speak  of  that  freedom  only  which 
the  Cf  tholic  enjoys,  when  he  will  not  renounce  his  character  as  Catho- 
lic :  for  were  he  to  entertain  the  above-mentioned  view  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  he  would  thereby  renounce  all  connexion  with  our  Church. 
As  a  Catholic,  he  is  freely  convinced,  that  the  Church  is  a  divine  insti-* 
tution,  upheld  by  supernal  aid,  ^  which  leads  her  into  all  truth ;"  that, 
consequently,  no  doctrine  rejected  by  her  is  contained  in  Scripture ; 
that  with  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  her  dogmas  perfectly  coincidei 
though  many  particulars  may  not  be  verbally  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ. 
Accordingly  he  has  the  conviction,  that  the  Scripture,  for  example,  doth 
not  teach  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man  ;  nay,  he  is  certain,  that  it  repre- 
sents him  also  as  God.     Inasmuch  as  he  professes  this  belief,  he  is  not 
free  to  profess  the  contrary,  for  he  would  contradict  himself;  in  the 
same  way  as  a  man,  who  has  resolved  to  remain  chaste,  cannot  be  un- 
chaste, without  violating  his  resolution.     To  this  restriction,  which 
every  one  most  probably  will  consider  rational,  the  Catholic  Church 
subjects  her  members,  and  consequently,  also,  the  learned  excgetists  of 
Scripture*     A  Church  which  would  authorize  any  one  to  find  what  he 
pleased  in  Scripture,  and  without  any  foundation  to  declare  it  as  unec- 
clesiastical,  such  a  Church  would  thereby  declare,  that  it  believed  in 
nothing,  and  was  devoid  of  all  doctrines ;  for  the  mere  possession  of  the 
Bible,  no  more  constitutes  a  Church,  than  the  possession  of  the  faculty 
of  reason  renders  any  one  really  rational.    Such  a  Church  would  in 
fact,  as  a  moral  entity,  exhibit  the  contradiction  just  adverted  to,  which 
a  physical  being  could  not  be  guilty  of.     The  individual  cannot  at  one 
and  the  same  time  believe,  and  not  believe,  a  particular  point  of  doc- 
trine.    But  if  a  Church,  which  consists  of  a  union  of  many  individuals, 
permitted  every  member,  as  such,  to  receive  or  to  reject  at  his  pleasure, 
any  article  of  faith,  it  would  fall  into  this  very  contradiction,  and  would 
be  a  monster  of  unbelief,  indifferent  to  the  most  opposite  doctrines, 
which  we  might,  indeed,  on  our  behalf,  honour  with  the  finest  epithetsi 
but  certainly  not  denominate  a  Church.     The  Church  must  train  up 
souls  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  founded  on  definite  facts  and 
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%rutlis,  that  are  eternally  unchangeable :  and  so  a  Church*  that  knowa 
no  rack  immutable  dogmas»  is  like  to  a  teacher,  that  knows  not  what 
4ie  should  teach.  The  Church  has^o  stamp  the  image  of  Christ  oa 
humanity  4  but  Christ  is  not  sometimes  this,  and  sometiraes  that,  but 
'eternally  the  samow  She  has  to  breathe  into  the  hearts  of  men  the 
word  of  God,  that  came  down  from  heaven  ^  but  this  word  is  no  vagae> 
.  «mpty  sound,  whereof  we  can  make  what  we  will. 

That,  accordingly,  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  agree  with 
the  idea  of  a  positive  Church,  and  the  claim  is  but  natural,  whiek  she 
exacts  of  her  members,  to  recognize  in  the  Bible,  when  they  make  It 
the  subject  of  a  learned  ex^esis,  those  doctrines  of  faith  and  morality^ 
which  they  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  biblical,  we  trust  we  have 
now  made  sufficiently  evident.  In  other  respects,  no  one  belonging  to 
the  Catholic  Church  professes  aught  else^  than  her  doctrines  oT  faith 
^nd  morality.  For,  in  this  respect  only,  she  expresses  the  sense  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  indeed  only  in  a  general  way^  so  that  the  learned  ex* 
|N)sitor,  by  the  laws  of  his  religious  community,  is  bound  to  nothing 
more ;  and  a  wide  field  is  ever  open  to  him,  whereon  he  may  exert  his 
talents,  his  hemeneutical  skill,  his  philological  and  arch^dlogical  leans 
Ing,  and  employ  them  Usefully  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

But,  if  we  should  be  reminded  of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent* 
which  directs  the  Catholic  to  interpret  the  Scr^ture,  according  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  holy  fiithers,*  how  can  we  escape  the  re- 
"proach,  that  an  a&«o/«^5^  sacred  exegesis  hath  existed  for  centuries, « 
and  that  consequently  all  idea  of  progress  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Bible  must  be  given  up  t  Before  we  lay  down  the  Catholic  view  of 
this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  with  the  utmost  succinctness, 
the  reh&tion  of  patristic  authority  to  learned  investigation.  Whoever 
takes  the  pains  to  study  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  may  without 
much  penetration  discover,  that  while  agreeing  perfectly  on  all  ecclesi* 
astical  dogmas,  they  yet  expatiate  most  various^  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christian  faith  and  morality*  The  mode  and  form,  wherein  they  appro- 
priate the  one  Gospel  to  themselves,  demonstrate  its  truth  to  others, 
-develope  it  in  their  own  interior,  and  philosophize  and  speculate  upoti 
its  doctrines,  most  strikingly  evince  the  individuality  of  each  writer. 
One  manifests  a  deeper,  the  other  a  clearer  and  acuter  view  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  one  turns  this,  the  other  that  talent  to  profit*  While  now  all 
Catholics  gladly  profess  the  same  dogmas  with  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  the  individual  opinions,  the  mere  human  views  of  the.  latter, 

*  Cone.  Trid.  Son.  it,  deeret.  de  edit  et  JUt  Mcror.  libror.    **  Ut  nemo ....  eoiK 
jUm  unaniiiieii  oonMiiraai  Fetram  (pnoi  SenptiifMn  «eram  intei|n<MMi  andeet** 

«4 
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I  in  their  esiimation  no  ftirther  vakie,  but  as  thej  present  reti^ 
flonable  grocindB  for  acceptance,  or  as  any  pecntiar^iffinitj  of  mind  may 
exist  between  one  father  of  the  Church,  and  a  Catholic  of  a  subsequent 
age.  These  principles,  at  all  periods  of  the  Charch,  were  openly  pro- 
fesaedi  and  brought  into  practice.  Never  did  any  father^  not  even  the 
most  revered,  succeed  in  imposing  hb  own  peculiar  opinions  on  the 
Church  ;  as  of  this  fact,  St.  Augustine  finishes  a  remarkable  proof. 
What  writer  ever  acquired  greater  authority  than  he  ?  Yet,  his  theo^ 
respeetiag  <iriginal  sin  and  grace,  never  became  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church ;  and  herein  precisely  he  showed  himself  a  good  Catholic,  that 
he  gave  ub  the  permission  to  examine  bis  private  opinions,*  and  to  re- 


^  Avqpwiio.  eoDtrs  Faoitam  Manieh.  lib.  ii  e.  5.  '^Id  gnm  litenm,  ^am  tm' 
jfftieipiendi  ouctoritaie^  §ed  profidendi  exercitatione  ■cribuntur  a  nobia,  noo  cud 
eredcndi  neceantate ;  Bed  cum  judicandi  libcrtate  le^ndum  eat ;  cui  lamen  oe  inters 
dttderetar  locus  et  adbneretar  posteris  ad  quiestiones  difficilea  tracUndaa,  atqiM  Ter. 
Bsadaa,  lingum  ae  $tiU  talukerrwuu  la6or,  diatincta  est  a  poatcrioriboa  libris  esed* 
lentia  enamom  itacloritaUa  V  et  N.  Teatameoii.  qua  apoattrforum  ooofirmate  Urn- 
jporibua,  per  aacceaaionea  epiaeopomm  et  propagatioaes  eccleaianim  taaquam  in  aado 
qolbdam  aublimiter  conatituta  eat,  cui  aerviat  oamia  fidelia  et  piua  inleUectua.  kbi  m 
quid  velut  abaurdum  noverit,  bod  licet  dicere,  auctor  hujua  librinonteniiit  Yeritakm: 
Md,  aut  codex  mendoaoa  eat,  aut  interprea  erravit,  aut  tu  non  tntelligia.  In  opuaca 
lia  aatcm  poaterioraaa,  que  libria  innoinerebilibna  eontinontur.  aed  iiiillo  modo  illr 
aacmtiaaimB  eanonicanMO  eoripturanun  ezcellentifB  coequanlar,  eliam  in  quitaa. 
,  cnnqiw  eoruin  invenitur  eadem  Teriias,  lon^re  tainen  eat  imparaoctorilaa.  Itaquc  wt 
eia,  ai  qua  forte  propterea  diaaonare  putantur  a  vero,  quia  non  at  dicta  aont  uHeli^^m- 
tur;  tamen  libcrum  ibi  habet  lector  auditorye  judiciuai«  quo  ycl  approbct,  qnod  pia- 
cuerit,  vel  iraprobat  quod  offenderit.  £t  ideo  cuncta  ejuamodi,  niat  vel  cert&  ratione, 
vol  ex  ffla  eanonicA  aoctoritate  defendantur,  ut  dcmonatretur  atye  omnino  ila  ctae, 
nve  fieri  potuiaae,  qnod  ibt  dieputatum  eal,  vel  narratum :  ai  cui  diaplicoerit  aal  en- 
dera  noluerii,  non  reprehendiiur.  In  ilU  vero  canonic!  cminentia  aa.  UteianiB, 
etiamei  unua  prophcta,  aeu  apoatolua,  aut  evangeliata,  aliquid  in  auia  literiapuauJiM 
ipsa  canonia  con firmutiono  deelarator,  uon  licet  dubitare  quod  verum  ait:  alioquiir 
nulla  erit  pagtna,  qua  humanx  imperitio}  regatur  infirmltaa,  si  librurum  aalaberrinia 
auotoritaaaot  eontcmta  penitua  aboletur,  aut  interminata  confundftur.'*  Tkmat 
AqwH,  Sam.  tot  theulog.  P.  i.  q.  1,  art  8,  adit.  Caj.  Lugrd.  1580,  p.  10.  •*  Auetori. 
tatibua  oanonice  acriplur»  utitur  ^aacra  doctrina)  propria  ex  ncoeaattato  argumeD- 
lando  :  anctoritatibua  autem  aliunim  doctorum  eceieaiaB  quaai  arguendo  ex  propiiiir 
aed  prubttbiliter.  Innilitur  enim  fides  nostra  revelation!  apostolis  et  prophetjs  fuciVf 
qui  canonicoB  libroa  acripsere,  non  autcm  revclationi.aiqua  fuit  aliia  doctoribua  facta." 
Unde  dicit  Aogustinua  in  cpistolA  ad  Hieronjmum  (xix  :)  **Solia  eniofi  acripturarufli 
Kbria,  qui  eanonici  appcUantor,  dtdici  hunc  honorem  deibrK,  ut  nullum  aoctoaon 
corwD  ia  acribendo  erraaae  aliquid  firmiaaime  credam.  Alioa  antem  ita  l^go.  at 
quantalibet  aanctitate  doctrinaque  pnepoUeant,  non  ideo  vera  putcm,  quod  ipei  ila 
aenaerunt  vel  acripserunt** 

Catholioa  diatingoiah  yerf  waU  betwaea  tiia  teitimoiif  of  Ihe  lather  of  the  Church, 
as  laths  univaiBal  belief  of  hiatime,  and  his  own  phikiophy  ar  thaological  apaeili- 
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tain  ooly  what  was  sound*  Moreover^  the  eKpressioiiy  ^  doctrine  of  the 
fathers,"  is  frequently  synonymous  with  tradition  :  in  this  sense  they 
are  considered  as  representatives  of  the  faith  of  antiquity-^«s  channeb 
and  witnesses  of  transmitted  doctrine ;  but  by  no  means  so  when,  upon 
a  thousand  subjects,  they  lay  before  us  their  own  peculiar  viows  and 
speculations.  From  tiiis  point  of  view,  where  they  do  not  speak,  biU 
through  ihemthe  belief  of  the  umoersid  Church  ia  made  known,  they  pos- 
•ess,  undoubtedly,  a  decisive  authority : — an  authority,  however,  which 
belongs  not  to  their  persons,  but  to  the  tradition  whereby  they  themselves 
were  regulated,  and  which  they  only  reflect.  In  this  respect,  we  must 
needs  agree  with  them,  because  one  doctrine  of  faith  hath  subsisted,  and 
must  subsist,  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Church.  We  will  not 
and  cannot  believe  otherwise,  than  as  our  fathers  have  believed ;  but 
as  to  their  peculiarities  of  opinion,  we  may  adopt  them  or  not,  as  we 
please.  Besides,  the  truth,  which  we  possess  in  common  with  them, 
has,  as  we  have  already  elsewhere  had  occasiion  to  observe,  by  means 
of  the  splendid  intellects,  which  devoted  their  undivided  energy  to  its 
defence,  been  oflen  more  deeply  investigated,  or  contemplated  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  viewed  in  a  more  general  connexion ;  so  that  Christian 
actence  makes  continual  progress,  and  the  mysteries  of  God  are  ev^ 
more  clearly  unfolded.  For,  this  subjective  insight  into  the  doctrines  of 
salvation,  eternally  immutable  in  themselves,  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
have  by  do  means  laid  down  the  standard,  nor  prescribed  any  pause  in 
the  progress  of  inquiry.* 


tions.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  views  of  the  fathers  are  considered  bj  us  as  mere 
views,  and  if  all  were  to  concur  in  the  samo  view,  that  concurrence  would  never  con. 
Btitutc  a  dogma.  Melchior  Canus  (loo.  theol.  lib'  vii.  c  3,  p.  425)  observes :  **  Sanq. 
torum  auctoritas,  sive  piiucorum,  sive  plurium,  cum  ad  eas  facultates  afiertur.  qu» 
naturali  lumine  contincntur,  certa  argumenta  non  supped. tat :  scd  tantum  polict* 
quantum  r^itio  naturae  cunsentanea  persuaseht.'*  P.  43*2,  he  continues:  "Omnium 
otiam  aanctonim  auctoritas  in  eo  generc  qua38tionumt  quas  ad  fit  em  diximus  minima 
«  pertiiiere,  fidem  quidem  probabijcm  facit .  certam  non  facit.**  Canus  here  means, 
as  is  clear  (rom  the  development  of  his  proposition,  inquiries  which  have  reference  to 
doctrines  of  faith.  At  page  43),  be  subjoins:  **  Auctoics  canoniei,  ut  superni,  C0. 
lestcn,  divini  purpetuum  stabilemque  constantiam  servant,  reliqui  vero  scriptoret 
sancti  inferiores  et  human!  sunt,  duficiuntque  interdum  ac  munstrum  quandoque 
pariunt,  prxter  convenientcm  ordinem  institutumque  nature." 

*  St.  Vincent  Lerinensis  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  with  incomparable  beau- 
ty  and  truth.  **  Esto  spiritualis  tabemaculi  Beseleel  (Exod  xxxi.  2}  pretiosas  divini 
dogmatis  gemmae  exscuipe,  fideliter  coaptd,  adoma  sapientcr,  adjice  splendorcni« 
gratiam,  venustatem.  Intelligetur,  te  exponente,  illustrius,  quod  ante  obscurius  cne- 
debatur.  Per  tc  postentas  mtellcctum  gratuletar,  quod  ante  vetuatas  non  intellec- 
turn  venenbatur.    Eadem  tamen,  quje  4^^c>^ti,  doce :  ut,  cuui  dicas  nove,  non 
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The  name  principle  holds  good»  with  regard  to  their  interpretation  of 
(Scripture.  Except  in  the  explanation  of  a  very  few  claasical  paBsages, 
we  know  not  where  we  shal!  meet  with  a  general  uniformity  of  Scrip* 
tural  interpretation  among  the  fathers,  further  than  that  all  deduce  froiB 
the  sacred  writings,  the  same  doctrines  of  faith  and  morality,  yet  each 
in  his  own  peculiar  manner ;  so  that  some  remain  for  all  times  dtstiB* 
gnished  models  of  Scriptural  exposition,  others  rise  not  above  medio- 
crity, while  others  again  are,  merely  by  their  good  intentions  and  tbeir 
love  for  the  Saviour,  entitled  to  veneration.  As  in  this  manner,  among 
tfie  fathers  themselves,  one  is  superior  to  the  other,  and  by  his  ez^ge- 
tical  tact,  by  the  acuteness  and  delicacy  of  his  perceptions,  by  an  intel- 
lectual affinity  with  the  writer  expounded,  by  the  extent  of  the  philo' 
logical  and  historical  knowledge  brought  to  the  task  of  interpretation, 
holds  a  higher  place  ;  so  this  may  and  will  be  the  case  in  all  ages.  The 
same  dogmas,  the  same  morality,  all  like  the  fathers,  will  find  in  Holy 
Writ ;  yet  in  another  way  :  we  will  bring  forward  the  same  things  but 
often  not  in  the  same  manner.  More  extensive  philological  acquire- 
ments, and  the  more  abundant  aids  of  every  kind,  which  modem  times 
furnish,  enable  us,  without  in  the  least  degree  deviating  from  the  unani* 
roous  interpretation  of  the  fathers,  to  explain  many  things  in  a  better 


dicas  nora."  c.  zxviii. :  **  Sed  fonHan  dicit  aliquit :  nnllume  ergo  in  eoelctiaChnti 
profcctus  ?  Habeatar  plane  et  mazimui.  Nam  quii  ille  eat  tam  invidai  hommflraii 
tarn  ezoaos  Deo,  qui  iUud  prohibere  conetor  7  Sed  ita  tamen,  ut  vere  profeetut  »t 
iUefideif  non  permutatio.  Siquidem  ad  profeetum  pertinet,  ut  in  Himit  ipi&  vm- 
qutrque  res  amplificetar,  ad  pcnnutationem  vero,  ut  aliquid  ex  alio  in  aKud  tranwer- 
tatur.  Creacat  igritur  oportet,  et  multum  vehementerque  proficiat  tam  dngalonnn, 
quam  omnium,  tam  unius  homint8,.quam  totiua  eccleaiv  aetatum  ae  neculomin  gra- 
dibua  intelligentia,  gcientia,  sapientia ;  sed  in  suo  dnntazat  genere,  in  eodam  scilieeC 
dog;matc,  eodem  renin,  eademqne  Bententii.**  c  zziz. :  **  Imitetur  aninianim  reU- 
gio  lationcro  corporam ;  quie  licet  annorum  proceasii  numcroa  enos  evolvant,  et  ex- 
plicent,  eadcm  tamen,  quas  erant,  permanent.  Multum  interest  inter  poentic 
ilorem  et  senectntis  maturitatem ;  aed  iidem  tamen  ipsi  fiunt  senea,  qnif  aerant 
adolescentea ;  ut  qnamvia  uniua  ejuadem  hominis  status  habitusque  mutetur,  una  ti* 
men  nihilominus,  eadcmque  nature,  una  eademque  persona  sit,"  etc.  Commooito* 
rimn,  ed.  Kiapfel,  Vienn.  1809,  c.  zzvii.  p.  199  :  ••  This  explanation  of  St.  VinoeDt 
was  occasioned  by  the  Manicheans,  who,  as  we  gather  from  St.  Augustino*B  works > 
De  utiliiate  eredendi^  De  verd  religioner  Contra  Faustum,  &«.,  brought  qp  the  old 
Gnostic  charge  against  Catholics,  that  they  were  under  a  religious  tyranny,  thsl 
among  them  was  found  no  independent  inquiry  into  doctrine,  and  no  progresi  0 
knowledge.  How  desinble  it  were,  that  we  could  everywhere  find  such  clear  no- 
tions of  the  progremve  development  of  Christian  dogmas,  as  are  hero  advanced  hj 
Vincentius !  Now  we  think  we  have  made  a  progreu  in  Chriotian  knowledge,  what 
WG  deny  Christ  to  be  what  he  declared  himself  to  be  !** 
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and  more  solid  manner  than  they  did.*    The  better  Catholic  cxegisU 
Bincd  the  reformation,  from  Thomas  de  Vio^  Contareni,  Sadoletus,  Ma* 


*  Curdinal  Cajetan,  in  the  Frtfkot  to  his  Eipontion  of  Genena,  mjm :  •'  Non  alii- 
gavit  Dens  ezpoutioaem  icriptunmun  Baorarum  priacorum  doctorum  aenaibui ;  aed 
ScriptunD  ipai  integraa.  aub  Catholics  eccleaus  ccnaari ;  alioquin  apes  nobis  et  posteria 
tollcretur  ezponendi  scriptaram  sacram,  nisi  tmn^ferendo,  ut  aiiint,  dc  libro  in  quin* 
temam.**  The  meaning  of  the  cardinal  ia,  that,  by  a  general  mterpretation  of  Holy 
Writ  no  tenet  can  be  elicited  contrary  to  Catholic  doctrine,  to  the  aenae  of  the  Church, 
to  the  faith  unanimoiialy  atteated  by  the  iatheiB ;  althovgh  in  detaik  the  mterpretation 
may  differ  fiom  that  of  the  fathers.  Wiien,  for  example,  it  ia  aaid  of  God,  He  har« 
dened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  He  will  raiae  up  false  prophets,  He  hated  Eaau  and  loved 
Jacob  before  they  ^ere  bom ;  so  no  Catholic  ezegiat,  like  Calvin  an«l  Beza,  woald 
thence  infer,  that  the  Bible  repreaents  God  as  the  author  of  evil,  and  would  say  the 
Deity  createa  a  portion  of  mauikind  for  sin,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  able  to  damn 
them  ;  for  aooh  a  monstrooa  aaaertion  woold  be  eontiaiy  to  the  universal  testimony 
of  the  fathers;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  interpreter  may,  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  explaining  those  paaaagca 
by  the  biblical  phraaeology,  differ,  if  there  be  adequate  grounds,  from  all  the  fatheia 
put  together.  Melchior  Canus  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  above-mentioned  prin- 
ciple, because  he  deduced  ftom  it  thoae  fanciful  opiniona,  which  are  not  un frequently 
■let  with  in  Cajetan*a  exegetical  writings ;  for  what  Canus,  in  the  work  already  cited, 
aaya,  p.  437,  ia  perfectly  true :  "  Illnd  hreviter  dici  potest,  Cajetanum  summiseccIosi» 

•dificatoribos  parem  esse  potuisse,  nisi ingonii  dexteritate  confisus  lileras 

demum  sacraa  suo  arbitrat<i  ezposuisset,  felicissime  quidem  fere,  sed  in  paucis  qutbns. 
dam  locia  acutius  sane  multo,  quam  felicius.** 

FaDavacini,  on  the  other  hand  (in  hia  Hist.  Concil.  Trident  lib.  vi.  c.  18,  n.  2,  p. 
991,)  takes  Cajetan  onder  his  protection,  and  shows  that  he  haa  not  acted  contrary 
to  the  Council  of  Trent ;  that  rather  Melchior  Canus  required  fnm  every  writer 
among  the  Dominicans,  an  exclusive  adoption  of  the  maxima  of  that  Order,  to 
which  he  himself  belonged.  **  Equidem  in  pnmis  affirmo,"  says  Pallavicini,  **  Caje. 
tanuin,  qoamvis  a  suis  (Cajetan  was  also  a  Dominican)  in  hoc  dicto  licentiie  noti 
reprehensum,  nunquam  protulissc  sense  Tridentino  decreto  in  hac  parte  advereantia. 
Secundo,  concilium  neque  prescripsisBe,  neque  ooartasse  novis  legibus  rationem  iotel- 
Ugendi  Dei  verbom ;  sed  deelaraue  iUieUum  tt  ktnetiaan  qwtd  tudpie  nahuru  tmt 
huiusmudi,  et  pnmt  semper  habitum  ac  declaratum  fuerat  a  patribus,  a  pontificibusi  a 

conciliis. Prohibet  quidem  concilium,  ne  sacris  Uteris  sptetur  interpretalio  re- 

pugnans  SS.  patrum  sententisB,  idque  in  rebus  tum  fidei,  tum  morum ;  et  Cajetanus, 
ntut  rem  Canus  intelligat.  de  his  minime  loquitur,  neque  unquam  declarat,  faa  esse 
adversus  communes  S3,  patrum  sententias  obviam  ire^  sed  fas  esse  depromere  scrip, 
tone  ezpoaitioaem  prorsus  novam,  et  ab  omnibus  eoram  expoaitionibus  diversam. 
Etenim  quemadmodum  ipsi  discreparunt  inter  se  in  illius  explicatione  sententis. 
adeoque  singuls  eorum  ezplanationes  per  se  ipsas  dubit  itioni  subjacent,  ita,  qoan- 
tum  conjicio,  visum  est  Cajetano,  posse  cunctas  aimul  dubitationi  subjacorc  et  quam- 
dam  aliam  esse  veram,  quae  ipeis  hand  in  mentem  venerit.**  Canus  himself,  how- 
ever, says  p.  457  :  *'Spes  inquiunt,  nobis  et  posteris  toUitur,  exponendi  sacraa  litems 
nisi  tmnafcrendo  de  Ubro  in  quintomum.  Minime  vero  gentium.  Nam,  ut  illud 
protcream,  quod  in  sacris  bibliis  loci  sunt  multi,  atque  adeo  libri  integri,  in  quibus  in- 
terpretum  dUigentiam  ecdesia  deaiderat,  in  quibusque  pruinde  junioros  posscnt  et 
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riust  Maldonado,  Justinian,  Estius,  Coraelius  a  Lapide,  down  to  our  own 
days,  furnish  a  proof  of  what  is  here  asserted ;  and  the  Biblical  re- 
searches of  several  critics,  such  as  Richard  Simon,  Hug,  Jahn,  Feilmo* 
ser,  and  others,  will  certainly  not  show,  that  the  earlier  theologiaiis  have 
left  nothing  to  the  later  ones,  but  to  edit  their  works  anew.  Accord- 
ing!},  wherein  consists  the  impropriety  that  we  should  still  revere  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  same  miracles  of  divine  wisdom  and  compassion, 
which  our  fathers  revered  fourteen  and  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  1 
Doth  the  impropriety  lie  in  the  short-sightedneas  of  our  understanding, 
which  is  unable  to  discover,  that  such  simple  writings  as  the  Sacred 
Books,  should  not  have  been  understood  as  to  their  essential  import  in 
the  times  wherein  they  were  published,  and  in  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  addressed  ?  Must  we  thus  look  for  this  impropriety,  in  our 
inability  to  conceive  how  an  age,  which  was  nearest  to  the  composition 
of  the  Bible,  should  have  been  the  furthest  removed  from  the  true  un- 
derstanding thereof?  Or,  doth  it  consist  in  our  regarding  the  opinion 
as  singular,  that  the  Christian  Church  had  not  penetrated  into  the  sense 
of  her  own  sacred  records  at  a  time,  when  she  exerted  a  truly  renova- 
ting influence  over  the  world,  when  she  conquered  Judaisnii  destroyed 
Heathenism,  and  overcame  all  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  Or,  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  convince  ourselves,  that  the  night  is  dispersed  by 
darkness,  and  illusions  by  error  ?  Or,  doth  the  impropriety  consist  in 
the  opinion,  that  Holy  Writ  could  not  possibly  have  been  destined  in  the 
course  of  every  fifteen  years,  and  even  under  the  hand  of  each  of  its 
expositors,  to  receive,  as  if  by  a  divine  miracle,  an  essentially  diflferent 
iitiport  than  in  former  times. 

Lastly  (and  this  is  the  principal  point),  since  the  Catholic  Church 
regards  herself  as  that  institution  of  the  Lord,  wherein  His  doctrines  of 
salvation  and  the  knowledge  of  the  same,  have,  by  the  immediate  in- 
struction of  the  apostles,  and  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  been  de* 
IKMited  ;  her  claim  to  interpret,  according  to  her  rule  of  faith,  the  sacred 
writings,  in  which  the  same  doctrines  of  salvation,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  same  Spirit,  have  been  laid  down,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  claims 
of  a  genuine  historical  and  grammatical  exegesis ;  and  it  is  precisely 
the  most  successful  interpretation  of  this  kind,  that  would,  of  necessity, 
most  faithfully  reflect  her  doctrines.     From  her  point  of  view,  it  appeara 


ertiditionis  et  ingenii  poBteriB  ipsi  qtioqtte  rait  monimenta  relmquere,  in  illiB  etiam, 
qiiflB  antiquarum  sunt  ingenio  ac  diligentilL  elaborata,  nonnihil  nos  chiistiatio  popnlo, 
II  volumuB,  prasatare  et  quidcm  utilinime  pooBUmuB.  Foaramas  enim  vetostii  novita. 
tern  dare,  obsoletis  nitorem,  obecuris  lucem,  fastidltiB  gratiam,  dubiui  fidem,  omnibv 
aatoram  auam  et  nature  aun  omnia^*' 
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aecordingty  quite  unioteDigibk^  how  her  claim  shoald  not  be  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  a  true  exQgesi%  alone  deserving  of  the  name ;  or,  how 
the«  in  other  respects  able  interpreter*  when  supported  by  her  rulei  should 
not  be  precisely  the  most  distinguished.  The  Protestants,  on  the  other 
band,  starting  from  the  prejudice*  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  not  conformable  to  Scripture,  must  consequently 
regard  her  principle  of  interpretation  as  one  outwardly  imposed*  and 
therefore  arbitrary  and  unnatural ;  hut  this  prejuifice  the  Catholic  repeb 
as  idle,  and  totally  devoid  of  foundation* 

f  suii.r— Th0  Hienrchy« 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Hierarchy.  The 
primary  view  of  the  Church,  as  a  divine  and  human  institution,  is  here 
evinced  in  a  very  striking  form.  Accordingly,  for  the  exercise  of  pub« 
lie  functions  in  the  Church«  for  the  discharge  of  the  office  of  teachingt 
and  the  administmtion  of  the  sacraments,  a  divine  internal  calling  and 
a  higher  qualification  are,  above  all  things,  required.  But,  as  the  divine, 
invisible  nature  of  the  Church  is  connected  with  a  human,  visible  form ; 
no  the  calling  from  above  must  necessarily  be  here  below  first  discern* 
ed,  and  then  acknowledged ;  and  the  heavenly  qualification  must  ap- 
pear attached  to  an  act  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  executed  in  the  visi* 
We  Church.  Or  in  other  words,  the  authorization  for  the  pubUe  exoN 
cise  of  ecclesiastical  functions  is  imparted  by  a  sacrament— an  outward 
act  to  be  performed  by  men  according  to  the  commission  of  Christ,  and 
which  partly  denotes,  partly  conveys  an  inward  and  divine  grace.* 
The  introduction  into  an  invisible  Church,  requires  only  a  spiritual  bap- 
tism ;  the  continuance  in  the  same,  needs  only  an  internal  nourishmentt 
we  cannot  say  with  the  body  of  Christ  (because  **  body  ^'  already  re- 
minds us  of  an  outward  origin  of  the  Church),  but  with  the  logos  of 
God.  An  invisible  Church  needs  only  an  inward  purely  spiritual  sacri- 
fice, and  a  general  priesthood.t     But  U  is  otherwise  with  a  visible 

*  Coaoil.  Trident  Scsi.  xiiiL  eap.  3.  •*Cam  SeriptnnD  teflUnonio,  Apottoltei 
timditione,  et  patniin  aoanimi  conssnsa  peripicaam  sit,  per  iftcram  ordinationeia, 
qwB  verbis  eC  signis  ezterioribiis  perficitor,  gnUiam  conferri;  dubitare  nemo  debet, 
4irdineni  ewe  ven  et  proprie  ononi  ex  fleptem  SencUe  EccIeM  Sacnmentb;  inqoH 
«n{fli  ApOBtohw:  Admoneo  te,  ol  reraMHee  Kraliara,  ifiis  ert  in  ta,  per  impQsitkiQeBi 

i  Urn  admirably  dberred  by  the  CoaneU  of  Treat  eap.  i.  lib.  1 :  •»8aerifiehim 
«t  eaoerdoUnm  ita  Dei  ordinatione  oonjuncta  ■out,  at  atreioqiie  in  emni  lege  exttterit. 
Cam  ififar  in  novo  teatamento  mnetum  Eochanatie  lacrifieiam  vieiUe  ex  Domini 
laittitatioiie  CatboliGa  eecleaa  aoeeperit;  iateri  eliam  opocteC,  in  ea  novm  ewe  vU.. 
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thnrch.  Tkis  requires  that  the  baptism  of  fire»  and  of  the  Spirit,  shoafd 
be  likewise  a  baptism  of  wat^  f  and  that  the  nurture  of  the  soul,  which 
Christ  imparts*  should  be  visibly  represented  by  a  bodily  ibod.  In  the 
very  idea  of  such  a  Church,  an  external  sacri6ce,  dso«.  is  necessarily 
involved.  The  same  observation  wiU  apply  to  priestly  orders ;  the  in- 
ternal  and  outward  consecration  go  together ;  the  heavenly  and  the 
earthly  unction  become  one  and  the  same.  As  the  preservation  of  the 
doctrines  and  institutiona  of  Christ,  hath  been  intrusted  to  the  Church, 
80  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  revere  as  a  priest,  every  individual  who 
declares  he  hath  been  inwardly  consecrated  to  the  priesthood.  On  the 
contrary,  as  he  must  previously  be  carefully  and  strictly  bred  up,  and 
instructed  in  the  divine  dogmas  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  contribute 
towarda  their  further  propagation ;  so"  he  receives  through  the  Church, 
through  her  external  consecration,  the  inward  consecration  from  God  ; 
or,  in  other  words^  he  receives,  through  the  imposition  ef  the  hands  of 
(be  bishqpsf  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  visibility  and  the  stability  of  the 
Church  connected  therewith,  require*,  accordingly,  an  ecclesiastical  or- 
dination,  originating,  with  Christ  the  foiintain*head«  and  perpetaated  in 
uninterrupted  succession ;  so  that  hs  the  apostles  were  sent  forth  by  the 
Saviour,  they,  in  their  turn,  instituted  bishops,  and  these  appointed  their 
successors,  and  so  on,  down  to  our  own  days.  By  this  episcopal  sue- 
eession,  beginning  from  our  Saviour,  and  continued  on  without  inter- 
ruption, we  can  especially  recognisB,  as  by  an  outward  marfcy.  which  is 
the  true  Church  founded  by  him.* 


bile  et  externum  sacerdbtium.  in  quod  Tetus  tmndatnm  est  Hoc  autera  ab  eodeo 
domino  Salvatore  nottro  insiihitcm  coe,  atqae  Apoatolia,  eoramqoe  succeflBoribos  ia 
ncerdotio  potestatem  tradltam  eonaecrandi,  offerendi  et  ministrandi  corpui  ct  no- 
goinem  ejoa,  nee  non  et  peeoata  dimittendi  et  retinendi,  lacna  litem  oatendnnt,  et 
EccJeaie  Ca^olice  traditio  aeinper  docuit**  Henoe,  m  an  inviaible  Church  oolyth* 
inTiiiible  forgiveneas  of  sins  and  confession  before  God  are  neoeaaaiy ;  but  it  is  other* 
wise  in  the  Tisibic  Church. 

*  IreaKUssays  to  the  heretics  of  his  time  (Adv.  hvres.  lib.  iii.  e.  S :)  **  Hbc  ordi. 
natkme  et  ■nceessione,  ea  que  est  ab  apoetolis  in  eecTesia  tra<Ktio  et  veritatis  pracoo- 
Ixatio  penrenit  usque  ad  nos.  Et  est  ptenissima  heo  ostensio  unam  et  eandem  virifi- 
aatricem  fidem  ease,  qune  in  ecclesia  ab  apostoli  j  usque  nunc  sit  conssrvata  et  tiadita 
in  veritate.'*  Lib.  iv.  c.  43.  ••  Quapropter  eis,  qui  in  ccelc8i&  sunt  prcsbjterii  obaiK 
dire  oportet,  his  qui  successionem-  habent  ab  apostolis,  qui  cum  episeopatfts  succe» 
stone  obarisma  veritatis  eertum  secundum  placitnnii  patris  acceperant.**  TertuUiaB 
remarks  against  the  same  heretics :  **  Edant  erj^o  originem  eccleslanmi  suaniB»: 
evolrant  ordinem  episcoporum  soorum  ite  per  suecessiones  ab  initio  decnrrenteni,  ot 
primus  ille  episeopus  aliqncm  ex  apostolis,  yel  apostitUcis  yiris,  qui  tamen  cum  apa»> 

tolis  'persereraverint,  habuerit  auotorem  et  anteoessorem Hoc  enim  ion6» 

ecdesiiB  apostolic«  census  suoa  deferunt    Sicut  SmjnuBorum  ecclesia  habeos  Poly- 
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The  episcopacy,  the  contiDnation  of  the  apostleship,  is  accordingly 
revered  as  a  Divine  instituttoii :  not  less  so»  and  even,  on  that  very 
account,  the  Pope,  who  is  the  centre  of  unity,  and  the  head  of  the 
episcopacy.  If  the  episcopacy  is  to  form  a  corporation,  outwardly  as 
well  as  inwardly  bound  together,  in  order  to  unite  all  believers  into  one 
harmonious  life,  which  the  Catholic  Church  so  urgently  requires,  it 
stands  in  need  of  a  centre,  whereby  all  may  be  held  together  and 
firmly  connected.  What  a  helpless,  shapeless  mass,  incapable  of  aU 
combined  action,  would  the  Catholic  Church  not  have  been,  spread  as 
she  is  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  over  all  parts  of  the  world, 
had  she  been  possessed  of  no  head,  no  supreme  bishop,  revered  by  all. 
She  would,  of  necessity,  have  been  split  into  an  incalculable  number 
of  particular  churches,  devoid  of  all  consistency,  had  not  a  strongt 
mighty  bond,  united  all,  had  not  the  successor  of  Peter  firmly  held  them 
together.  Had  not  the  universal  Church  possessed  a  head  instituted 
by  Christ,  and  had  not  this  head,  hy  ackmneiedged  rights  and  Miga- 
UtmSf  been  enabled  to  exert  an  influence  over  each  of  its  parts ;  those 
parts,  abandoned  to  themselves,  would  soon  have  taken  a  course  of 
development,  contrary  to  each  other,  and  absolutely  determined  by 
local  relations,  a  course  which  would  have  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  body.  No  one  can  be  so  weak-minded  as  not  to  perceive,  that 
then  the  whole  authority  of  the  Church,  in  matters  of  faith,  would  have 
vanished,  since  the  several  Churches  opposed  to  each  other  could  not 
attest  one  and  the  same  thing,  nay,  must  stand  in  mutual  contradiction. 
Without  a  visible  bead,  the  whole  view,  which  the  Catholic  Church 
takes  of  herself,  as  a  visible  society  representing  the  place  of  Christ, 
would  have  been  lost,  or  rather,  never  would  have  occurred  to  her.  In 
a  visible  Church,  a  visible  head  is  necessarily  included.  The  following 
instances  may  serve  to  evince,  more  clearly,  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
asserted.  If,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  to  their  particular  districts, 
the  universal  Church  exerted  no  decisive  influence ;  did  not  possessr 
for  example,  the  right  of  confirmation,  then  views  inimical  to  the 


carpom  ab  Johanne  eonloeatum  refert :  neat  RomaDonim  Ckmentem  a  Petro  ordi- 
natum  edit ;  proinde  atiqae  et  cetenD  exhibent.  ConfingaDt  tale  aliquid  hsretioi.'*' 
The  Cooncil  of  Florence  gives  the  following  definition  of  the  Papal  power  :^- 
**  Item  definimoe,  Mmetam  apoetolicam  aedem  et  Romanum  pontifioem  in  anivenmn 
orbem  tcnere  primatum,  et  ipeum  Pontificem  Romanum  niooeHorem  erne  beati  Petri 
principle  Apoatokmun,  et  rerum  Christi  Tiearium,  totiusqne  ecclcme  caput,  et  omni- 
um  Chriatianonun  patrcm  et  doctorem  eziatere ;  et  ipai  in  beato  Petro  paacendt,  le- 
gendi,  et  gabemandi  univeiMlem  ecelewam  a  domino  nostro  Jean  Chriato  plenam 
poteatatem  traditam  esM,  qoemadmodnm  etiam  in  geetis  oBOumonioonun  eooeiliomBi 
et  in  aacria  canonibaa  continetur.*'    8ee  Hardouin  Acta  Conoil.  torn.  iz.  p*  423. 
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interests  of  the  Church,  would  infallibly  raise  to  the  episcopal  dignity 
men,  who,  in  a  short  time,  would  venture  to  destroy,  or,  at  least,  permit 
the  destruction,  of  the  common  faith.  The  same  would  be  tbn  result, 
ff  the  universal  Church  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  deprivation,  in  case 
the  pastor  of  a  particular  Church  did  not  fulfil  his  essential  duties,  or 
even  acted  in  open  viohition  of  them.  Bat,  what  could  the  universal 
Church  accomplish  without  her  organ,  or  the  organ  itself,  if  no  one 
were  bound  to  obey  it  t  Yet  it  is,nf  course,  to  be  understood,  that  the 
rights  of  the  head  of  the  Chnreh  are  restricted  to  purely  ecclesiastical 
concerns ;  and  if,  in  the  coarse  of  the  Middle  Age,  this  were  otherwise, 
tile  causes  of  this  occurrence  are  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  peculiar  cir» 
^Sumstances  and  necessities  of  that  period.  With  the  visibility  of  the 
Chm^h — with  the  visible,  regular,  and  established  reciprocal  intercoune 
ef  the  tkithful ;  with  the  internal  necessity  of  theif  very  existence  to 
ke  members  of  one  body,  a  visible  head,  with  essential  and  inalienable 
rights,  was,  accordingly,  ordained.  In  addition  to  his  essential  ecctesi- 
Mtical  rights,  whose  limits  may  be  fonnd  traced  out  in  the  canonists, 
the  Pope,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  civilization  in  particalar 
i^res,  and  among  particular  nations,  acquired  the  so-called  non-essential 
rights,  admitting  of  various  changes,  so  that  his  power  appears  some- 
times  more  extended,  sometimes  more  contracted.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known,  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  revolutions  of  time  and  of 
disorders  in  the  Church,  partly  through  the  internal  development  of 
opposite  ideas,  two  systems  became  prevalent,  the  episcopal  and  the 
papal  system  ;  the  latter  whereof,  withont  questioning  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  bishops,  exalted  more  particularly  the  central  power ;  while 
the  former,  without  denying  the  divine  establishment  of  the  Primacy, 
sought  to  draw  authority  more  particularly  towards  the  cireumference.* 
As  each  system  acknowledged  the  essence  of  the  other  to  be  divine, 


*  The  moit  general  mazinM  of  the  episcopal  ijBtem  are  eompriaed  in  the  Sy- 
nods of  Constance  (1414,)  and  of  Basil  (1431 ;)  they  amert,  the  Pope  is  mbjeei  to  • 
general  Cooncil  lawfully  convoked,  representing  the  Chureh  militant : — a  one-Bided 
principle,  which,  when  cazried  out  to  its  legitimate  conseqnenees,  threatened  the 
Chureh  with  aniiihi]atio&.  This  coarae  opinioo  may  now  be  considered  as  obsolete. 
Concil  Const.  Sess.  iv.  hi  Hardouin,  lib.  1.  torn  viii.  p.  253.  •*  Ipsa  SynoduB  in 
Spiritn  Sancto  oongregata  legitime  genermle  Concilium  faciens,  eoelesiam  Catbolican 
tailitantem  reprasentuis,  poCeetatem  fc  Christo  immediate  habet,  oui  qutlibet  cajai- 
ennque  stattn  tbI  dignitatis,  etiamsi  papalis  ezistat,  obedire  tenetnr  in  his  qan  perti- 
neni  ad  fidem  et  extlrpationem  dicii  schii>matis,  et  reformationem  gcnemlem  eeclesc 
Dei  in  capita  et  in  membrie.*'  In  the  fifth  Sesnon  this  is  repeated,  nod  the  like  '* 
added  The  Cooncil  of  Basil,  also,  hi  its  second  Session,  hath  adc^ted  both  decieai 
verbaDj.    See  Hardouin,  fib.  I.  p.  1191. 
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they  constituted  an  opposition  very  beneficial  to  ecctesiAsticnl  life  ;  so 
that,  by  their  counteraction,  the  peculiar  free  development  of  tfab 
several  parts  was,  on  one  hand,  preserved,  and  the  union  of  these  in  one 
living,  undi visible  whole,  was,  on  the  other,  maintained. 

The  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  episcopacy  (united  with  the  general 
head  and  centre,)  are  infallible  ;  for,  it  represents  the  universal  Church, 
and  one  doctrine  of  faith,  falsely  explained  by  it,  would  render  the 
whole  a  prey  to  error.  Hance,  as  the  institution  which  Christ  hath 
established  for  the  preservation  and  the  explanation  of  Ilts  doctrines, 
is  subjectt  in  this  its  function*  to  no  error ;  so  the  organ,  through 
which  the  Church  speaks,  is  also  exempt  from  error. 

'The  Metropolitans  (archbishops,)  and  patriarchs,  are  not,  in  them* 
selves,  essential  intermediate  grades  between  the  Bishops  and  the 
Pope  ;  yet  has  their  jurisdiction,  (he  limits  whereof  have  been  deter, 
mined  by  general  councils,  proved  very  useful  for  maintaining  a  closer 
connexion,  and  a  more  imme(fiate  saperintendence  over  the  bishops, 
subject  to  their  authority. 

The  priests,  (taking  the  word  in  a  more  limited  sense*)  are,  as  it 
were,  a  multiplication  of  the  bishop ;  and,  as  they  acknowledge  them* 
selves  his  assistants,  tbey  revere  in  him  the  visible  fountain  of  their 
jurisdiction — their  head  and  their  ct;ntre.  In  thi^  way,  the  whole  body 
is  bound  and  jointed  together  in  a  living  organism  :  and  as  the  tree« 
the  deeper  and  wider  it  striketh  its  roots  into  the  earth,  the  more  goodly 
a  summit  of  intertwining  boughs  and  branches  it  b  areth  aloft  unto  the 
sky,  it  is  so  with  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  For,  the  more  closely 
the  community  of  believers  is  established  with  him,  and  is  enrooted  in 
him,  as  the  all-fruitful  soil ;  the  more  vigorous  and  imposing  is  its  out* 
ward  manifestation. 

As  to  the  remaining  non-sacerdotal  orders,  the  deacons  were  insti* 
tnted  by  the  apostles,  and,  as  their  representatives,  were  charged  mote 
immediately  with  the  affairs  of  administration,  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  apostolic  calling.  The  sub-deaconship,  and  the  foor 
so-called  minor  orders,  are  restricted  to  a  circle  of  subordinate,  yet 
indispensable  ministrations,  and  in  former  times,  formed  altogether  (in- 
cluding the  deaconship,)  a  practical  school  wherein  the  training  fbr 
higher  ecclesiastical  functions  was  acquired,  and  a  test  of  quatificatioA 
for  their  discharge  was  afforded.  For,  in  the  ancient  Church,  the  pas- 
tors as  well  as  believers,  were  formed  in,  and  by  the  immediate  experi- 
ence of  life ;  as  the  inferior  ministers  constantly  surrounded  the  bishop 
or  priest,  and  attending  him  in  all  his  sacred  functions,  imbibed  the 
spirit  which  animated  him,  and  qualified  themselves  to  become  one  day 
his  successors.    Bat,  they  rose  only  slowly  and  by  degrees ;  and  every 
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new  ordination,  was  but  the  recompense  of  services  faithfully  per- 
formed, and  a  period  of  probation  for  a  stiQ  more  important  trust  At 
present,  these  orders,  from  the  sub-deaconship  downwards,  are  preserved 
but  as  ancient  customs ;  for,  the  educational  system  of  modem  times, 
bears  an  essentially  different  character,  and  follows  a  decidedly  theo- 
retical course.  Hence,  the  duties,  which  the  inferior  members  of  the 
clergy  once  performed,  are  now  nearly  everywhere  dischaiged  by  lay- 
men, such  as  acoly  teS|  sacristans,  and  the  like. 


LUTHERAN  DOCTRINE  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

§  zuT. — ^The  DiUe  the  only  ■onree  and  arbitreM  in  matten  of  faith. 

Great  importance  has  been  attached  by  us  to  the  proposition,  that  a 
positive  religion,  if  destined  to  act  with  a  permanent  and  decisire 
authority  on  mankind,  must  be  ever  imparted  to  successive  generations, 
through  the  medium  of  an  authority.  In  the  application  of  this  tnistf 
however,  an  illusion  may  easily  occur.  Thus  we  may  imagine  that 
the  ordinary  mode,  in  which  an  historical  fact  is  attested,  may  here 
absolutely  suffice  ;  and  that  thus*  if  credible  eye  and  ear-witnesses  hare 
delivered  a  written  testimony,  respecting  the  divine  envoy,  their  evi* 
donee  should  constitute  an  adequate  and  lasting  authority  for  all  times. 
In  the  same  way,  as  Polybius  and  Livy  are  our  sources  of  information, 
in  respect  to  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Herodian  in  regard  to  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  emperor  Commodusy  so  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  are  the  standing  authority  for  those  who  desire  to  know  Christ, 
to  surrender  to  him  their  faith  ;  and  thus  the  necessary  claim,  that  the 
authority  of  Christ  should  be  represented  by  an  authority,  is  fally 
satisfied. 

But  here,  several  extremely  important  circumstances  are  completely 
overlooked.  The  sacred  historians  the  Christian,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
ranks  in  the  same  class  with  other  writers  of  history,  nor,  on  that 
account,  the  readers  of  the  Bible  with  those  of  any  other  historical 
work.  We  hold  it  to  be  necessary,  that,  under  quite  special  conditionsi 
the  evangelical  historians  should  have  written  down  their  narrativesi 
in  order  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  doubt,  whether  they  had  in  reality 
rightly  heard,  seen,  and  understood.  For  this  very  reason^  from  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  necessity, 
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that  only  under  certain  peculiar  conditions  could  the  right  understand^* 
tng  of  the  sacred  penmen  be  secured*  in  order  that  we  might  have  the 
decided  conviction,  that  what  they  recorded,  without  falsification,  we 
apprehended,  without  confusion.  As  little,  nay,  from  evident  reasons 
still  less,  can  we  trust  alone  to  the  honest  purpose  and  personal  capacity 
of  the  author  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  when  the  question  at  issue  is, 
whether,  in  the  application  and  further  development  of  what  they  had 
learned  from  and  respecting  Jesus,  they  have  not  erred  ;  but  precisely, 
because  we  do  not  wish,  and  cannot  wish  to  bestow  such  confidence, 
we  are  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  those  ordinary  means,  which  are 
employed  to  discover  the  sense  of  an  author*  And  this,  because  here 
far  other  wants  are  to  be  satisfied  than  thosoi  which  the  study  of  a 
Greek  or  Roipan  classic  can  gratify  ;  because  matters  of  far  graver 
moment,  and  unquestionably  weightier  influence  on  life,  are  involved, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  hitter ;  to  wit,  the  knowledge  whereon  depends 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls. 

The  following  circumstance,  also,  was  overlooked,  the  non-obser^ 
Vance  whereof  was  likely  to  entail  important  consequences.  We  have 
two  sources  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  God  and  divine 
things, — the  natural  and  the  supernatural  revelation :  for  brevity-sake  we 
will  put  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  say,«^the  revelation  of  Gt)d  within 
us,  and  the  revelation  of  God  out  of  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  revelation 
of  God  within  us,  is  likewise  the  organ,  whereby  we  apprehend  the  out* 
ward  revelation  ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  a  twofold  function,  at  once  to 
bear  testimony  unto  God,  and  our  relation  towards  Him,  and  also  to 
receive  the  testimony  coming  from  without.  Accordingly,  in  behalf  of 
one  and  the  same  object,  we  directed  to  two  witneses,  quite  distinct 
one  from  the  other ;  and  the  matter  of  importance  is,  that  the  one  wi^ 
ness  within  us  should  not  overvalue  the  worth  of  his  evidence,  and 
willingly  confess  that  his  declarations  stand  in  a  subordinate  relation 
to  those  of  the  other  ;  for,  otherwise,  the  necessity  of  another  witneas, 
beside  him,  would  be  inexplicable.  Precisely  as  historical  criticism  de- 
cides on  the  qualities  of  the  witnesses,  and  seeks  to  discover,  in  each 
particular  case,  whether  they  could  rightly  a^pprehend^  and  desired 
faithfully  to  recount  what  they  had  learned,  so  must  the  witness  in  our 
own  interior  be  examined.  But,  this  inward  witness  possesses  a  very 
decided  advantage,  over  the  outward  one.  Being  the  organ  for  the  /of- 
fer, he  is  too  inclined,  in  his  narrative,  to  substitute  his  own  pretended 
internal  perceptions,  for  the  testimony  of  the  voucher,  who  stands  by 
his  side  ;  and  persuades  himself  that  he  is  but  faithfully  relating  what 
he  had  learned  from  without,  when  he  has  been  listening  only  to  him- 
self, and  in  this  wise  has  thrown  every  thing  into  confusion. 
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For  this  8iin|»le  reason  it  is  evident,  that  the  attestation  of  the  purport 
of  an  external  revelation  can,  hy  no  meiins,  he  unconditionally  rankedf 
with  the  attestaion  of  any  other  fact ;  nor,  can  it  be  affirmed,  that  tbe 
written  testimony  of  credible  eye  and  ear- witnesses*  is  an  adequate  au* 
thority  in  the  one  case,  as  it  is  in  the  other*     What  any  informant  re* 
Jatee,  respecting  the  events  of  ordinary  life^  we  can  learn  only  from  the 
testimony  of  him  and  his  like.     That  Carthage  was  taken  by  Scipio 
^EUnilianus,  is  known  to  us  only  from  the  ancient  historians ;  and  as 
our  own  interior  suggests  not  the  slightest  hint,  as  to  such  a  fact,  there 
is  no  danger  of  confounding  here  our  internal  voice,  with  the  narrative 
of  the  historian.     Religious  truths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  attested  in  a 
twofold  manner  }  and  there  is  an  eminent  danger  that  what  hath  been 
tevealed  to  us  from  withouti  while  we  are  but  bringing  it  home  to  our 
own  conviction,  might  take  the  colour  of  our   minds,  and  undergo  a 
greater  or  less  change.     Hence,  besides  Holy  Writ,  which  objectively 
is  unerring,  the  living  authority  of  the  Church  has  been  instituted,  in 
order  that  we  might  obtain ybr  ourseLves*  subjectively,  the  divine  word, 
as  it  is  ta  ttee/^.     Between  tiro  persons^  moreover,  an  absolute  under- 
standing alone  is  ppssible ;  between  a  person  and  a  writing,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  absolute  misunderstanding  is  but  too  possible. 

Had  we  no  innate,  internal  testimony  of  God,  so  that  we  were  hj 
nature  utterly  godless  i  then  indeed,  provided  only  we  had  still  the 
faculty  of  apprehending  him,  a  mere  book  would  have  availed  a9  suf- 
ficient authority*  In  that  case,  at  least,  our  own  interior,  perhaps  de* 
lusive,  testimony  could  not  possibly  have  been  confounded,  with  the 
outward  one  ;  still  less,  could  a  tacit  preference  have  been  given  to  the 
lorraeri  if  not  the  slightest  tone  of  a  divine  voice  came  forth  from  our 
bosoms.  No  fear  then  could  have  been  entertained,  that  we  were 
listening  to  ourselves,  instead  of  to  God,  when  all  in  man  that  could 
point  to  heaven,  were  mute.  This  is  the  |)oint,  where  Luther's  doc* 
.trine,  on  Scripture  and  the  Church,  coincides  with  his  other  errors,  that 
bffvfl  been  previously  investigated.  His  doctrine  touching  original  sm 
iinculcated«  that  nothing  in  man  intimated  and  attested  the  Deity  :  His 
doctrine  on  the  absence  of  human  free-will,  and  the  exclusive  operation 
of  God  in  the  work  of  salvation^  that  the  Divine  Spirit  alone  engenders 
faith  in  man.  So  next  the  proposition  was  advanced,  that  Holy  Writ 
is  the  soul  fountain-head,  standard,  and  judge  in  matters  of  faith. 

*  Epitome  Comp  §  p.  543.  "  Credimus,  confitcmur,  ct  doccmus,  tmicam  regviam 
et  normam,  ex  qui  omnia  dogmata,  omnesquedoctorarJliSIcare  opcitcat,  nnllamoin- 
nino  aliam  eaw,  qiiam  piophetica  et  apuatoliea,  tam  veleria,  turn  novi  Teftamenti 
ScripUiu"    Solid,  dsolar.  tona  dijudic.  controv.  ^  u.  p.  605. 


Whilet  thereforoi  ibe  Catholic  Churoh,  in  order  to  guard  oiuui  i 
errorst  in  the  reception  of  ChristiaB  truth,  and  to  afford  him  the  < 
tainty  that  he  ia  in  poaseesion  of  the  samei,  preeeats  hereelf  aa  the  all- 
■ufficient*  because  divinely  appointed,  surety  ^  Luther,  on  the  other 
hand,  seeks  to  obtain  the  same  end,  by  not  only  exalting  the  measurv 
of  the  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by  annihilating  all  bi»« 
man  concurrence,  and  reservii^  to  the  Deity  an  exclusive  agency :  he 
nays,  the  Holy  Spirit  readeth  in  the  Scriptures,  not  thou* 

As  accordingly  the  Reformers  represented  all  human  concurrence  in 
the  work  of  salvation,  not  only  as  unnedessary,  but  as  impossible,  and 
held  that,  where  human  eagernees  ventured  an  intrusion  into  this  worj^ 
an  abortion  was  unavoidably  engendered ;  so^  they  indulged  in  the 
idea,  that  whoever  addressed  himself  immediately  to  Holy  Wri^  ob« 
tained  an  immediate  knowledge  of  its  contents.  Tiiey  rejected  the 
mediating  authority  of  the  Church,  which  guided  the  intellectual  activity 
of  each  individual,  because  they  wished  to  avoid  every  thing  humaoi 
Ivithout  apprehending  that  the  subjectivity  of  the  believer*  would,  thereby, 
be  set  in  the  most  unrestrained  movement,  and  be  confounded  with  the 
objective  revelation  ;  nay,  without  fearing,  that  any  human  alloy  were 
]Mwsib]e  in  this  work,  because  such  had  been  discarded  from  their  own 
imagioatioo. 

This  view  often  breaks  out  with  singular  naivete ;  as  for  instance*  i^i 
the  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  the  Bible  is  the  judge  in  matters  of  faith« 
The  reader  of  the  Scripture  is,  uohesitatingly,  confounded  with  the 
Scripture  itself,  and  the  immediate  conveyance  of  its  contents  to  his 
mind,  most  childishly  assumed.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  '*  the  Bible  is 
the  source  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  "  and  another  to  say,  **  it  is  the 
judge  to  determine  what  is  the  doctrine  of  salvation."  The  latter  it 
can  as  little  be,  as  the  code  of  civil  law  can  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  judge:  it  forms  indeed  the  rule  of  judgment,  but  it  doih  not  itself 
pronounce  judgment.  But^as  Luther  originally  quite  overlooked  the 
coQcurrence  of  human  energies,  and  held  all  ins  thoughts,  judgments^ 
and  conclusions*  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be  as  much  the 
«Sects  of  an  exclusive  divine  ofMration,  as  his  will  in  reference  to  the 
•kingdom  of  €rod ;  so  all  conceptions  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  readers  of 
ficripture,  floated  indiscriminately  in  his  mind  ;  and  the  proposition  was 
then  advanced,  that  the  Bible  is  the  judge  in  controversies  of  faith.*  In 


*  We  know  indeed  tlmt  the  opinion,  the  Bible  is  the  judge  in  doctrinal  (Ui^utea* 
10  made  to  signify  u  much,  that  ihe  Bible  beat  expkios  itaelf ;  that  thus  the  contexl, 
parallel  paoages,  &«.  remove  obflcuritiea,  and  allaj  contioveraea.  But,  this  is  iar 
Irom  completely  meetiog  the  view  of  the  fint  JiefanaeDi,and,  abstractedly  conaidenMl, 
la  historicaUy  %uUe  bdm^ 
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mmierous  pasaageB  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformera,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  following  sentence  of  Zwinglins,  this  confusicm  recara.  In  wishing 
Co  explain  what  Church  cannot  err,  and  how  it  cometh  that  it  canoot 
err,  he  says,  «*The  sheep  of  God  follow  the  word  of  God  alone,  which 
can  in  nowise  deceive  :  it  is  accordingly  cleari  which  is  the  inerrable 
Church,  the  one,  to  wit,  which  rests  on  the  word  of  God  alone/'*  In 
other  words,  he  who  holds  to  the  infallihle  Word  of  God  alone,  is  r^ 
garded,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 'as  infallible ;  just  as  if  it  were 
one  and  the  same  to  read  the  inerrable  Scripture,  and  to  be  forthwith 
inerrable :  and,  as  if  a  vastly  important  intermediate  step  were  not  here 
overleaped  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformers  concluded,  that  Catho* 
lies  are  in  error,  because  they  interpret  Holy  Writ,  according  to  the  aa* 
thority  of  the  Church. 

That  the  union  which  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  mode, 
wherein,  according  to  the  Reformers^  man,  in  his  inward  sentimentB 
and  his  powers  of  willi  is  converted  to  God,  and  the  mode,  wherein  the 
religious  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  believer  are  formed,  is  based 
on  no  arbitrary  assumption,  may  be  irrefragably  (roved  by  numerous 
passages,  from  Luther  and  Zwinglius,  when,  even  the  general  connexion 
of  their  doctrines  did  not  clearly  imply  it.  In  his  writings  to  the  Bohe- 
mians, on  the  institution  of  Church  ministers,!  Luther  expressly  de* 
clares,  that  the  believer  is  the  freest  judge  of  all  his  teachers,  since  he  it 
mttardly  instructed  by  God  alone.  £xcellently  well  doth  Zwinglius 
illustrate  the  sense  of  his  colleague  in  Wittenberg  ;  and  we  may  the 
more  confidently  summon  him,  as  a  witness  to  Luther's  original  view, 
as  he  nowhere  manifests  a  productive  genius,  has  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
his  writings,  expressed  one  original,  pregnant  idea,  and  almost  always 
pushes  Luther's  opinions  to  an  extreme,  albeit,  he  often  ridiculously 
puts  in  claims  to  originality.  Zwinglius  compares,  without  scruple,  the 
word  of  Scripture  to  the  Word  of  God,  whereby  all  things  were  created 
out  of  nothing— with  that  word,  in  virtue  whereof  light  arose  when  the 

*  Zwin^l.  de  veri  et  fiili.  idi^.  comment.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  foL  193.  *»  Hec  taDdeitt 
tola  6tt  eecleaa  labi  et  emue  neacia,  que  solam  Dei  pastoris  yocem  aadit,  nam  hse 
■ola  ex  Deo  eft.  Qui  enim  ex  Deo  est,  Terbom  Dei  aadit ;  et  ruTms,  voe  non  aoditA 
qai  ez  Deo  non  estis.  Ergo  qui  audiunt,  Dei  07et  rant,  Dei  ecclesia  aimt,  eirare  ne* 
queunt :  nam  nlnm  Dei  Terbwn  aequuntar,  quod  fallere  nolla  ratione  potest  Habef 
jam,  qiUBnam  ait  eccleaia,  qns  errare  neqaeat,  ea  nimiram  tola,  que  eolo  Dei  ? erbo 


t  Luther  de  Inatit.  miniat.  ecclea.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  584.  '•  His  et  similihus  mol- 
til  locis,  tum  evangelii,  turn  totiua  ScriptunB,quibuB  udmonemur,  ne  (Mb  doctoriboi 
eiedamus,  quid  aliud  docemur,  quam  ut  noetre  proprie  quisquis  pro  se  MlutisntKm' 
em  habens,  certua  ait,  quid  oiedat  et  aequatur,  ac  judex  liberrimua  «t  omaiam,  qa^ 
dManteiim,tiilii«ail09io<b  docttu."    Other  paangea  we  thall  cite  kelow. 
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liord  spake :  **  Lot  thero  be  light/'*  To  ezpfaun  the  mode  of  operation 
of  the  Divine  Word,  he  appeals,  moreover,  to  that  internal  word,  which 
came  to  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant,  and  which,  although  it  ex- 
acted what  was  most  extraordinary,  and  promised  what  was  most  msir- 
vellous,  yei  loiihout  the  aid  of  human  reflection  and  mental  acttvity,  took 
possession  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  brought  them  under 
0ubjection.f  Mingling  truth  with  falsehood,  and  deducing  the  latter 
from  the  former,  he  concludes  that  no  man  can  instruct  another,  since 
Christ  saith,  ^  No  one  cometh  to  Him,  unless  the  Father  draw  him.** 
That  no  man  can  implant  faith  in  another — ^that,  without  the  internal 
attraction  of  the  Father,  without  the  mysterious  opening  of  the  internal 
sense  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  one  can  believe,  is  undoubtedly  quite  cer- 
tain. But  the  opinion,  that  on  this  account,  human  co-operation  is  un- 
necessary, rests  on  the  very  same  false  conclusion,  which  the  Refor- 
mers drew,  when  they  represented  the  conversion  of  the  will,  as  the 
exclusive  work  of  God,  j: 

Here,  moreover,  we  can  clearly  discern  the  cause,  why  the  Reformers 
were  originally  such  decided  adversaries  to  all  philosophy  and  specula- 
tion—*why  Carlstadt,  who  was  a  confederate  of  Luther's^  in  the  famous 
disputation  at  Leipzig,  required  the  candidates  of  theology  to  apply 
themselves  to  some  handicraft,  rather  than  to  study,  in  order  that  the 
human  mind  might  not  be  filled  with  things,  which  only  impeded  the 
entrance  of  the  Divine  Spirit.     Accordingly  he  himself  gave  up  the 

*  Zwinxl.  de.  oeititud.  et  clari.  verb!  Dei.  c.  II.  Opp tom.  i.  fol.  IG5.  "  TanUt 
▼erbi  Dei  certitudo  et  veriUs,  tanta  etiam  ejusdem  yirtus  et  potentia,  ut  qutecuDque 

velit  mox  juxta  natum  illius  eyeniant.    Dixit  et  facta  mandayit  et  creata  aunt 

Dixit  Deu8.  fiat  lux,  et  facta  est  loz.    Ecce  qaanta  nt  Verbi  Tiitus/'  etc. 

t  Loc.cit.c.  III.  p.  168.  aeq. 

t  Loc  cit.  p- 169.  **Cain  Deo  doeonte  diacant  ini,  car  non  earn  doctrinam ;  quam 
diviBitas  accipiunt,  iia  liberam  pennittitia?  Quod  Tero  Deuspiorum  animoa  in>titu- 
at,  Chriatna  eodem  in  loco  non  obacure  innuit,  dicena:  omnia  qui  audiverit  h  pativ 
et  didiceret,  ad  me  yenit.  Nemo  ad  Christum  peryenit,  niai  cognitionem  illioalt  pa- 
tre  acceperit.  Jamne  ergo  vldetia  ct  auditia,  quia  sit  ma^iater  fidelium  7  Non  putrea, 
non  d  ictorea  titalo  auperbi,  non  magiatri  miatri.  non  pontificum  costua,  non  aedea,  non 
•chole  nee  concilia,  aed  pater  Domini  noairi  Jean  Chriati.  Qaid  ergo,  objicitia,  an 
homo  hominem  docere  non  poteat  ?    Nequaquam.    Chriatna  enim  dicit :  nemo  vcnft 

ad  me,  niai  pater  traxerit  eum Verba  apiritus  clara  aont,  doctrina  Dei  clara  cat, 

docct  et  hominia  animum  aine  ullo  humans  rationia  additamento,  de  aalute  certiorem 
reddit,*'  etc.  In  Zwinglius,  the  doctrine  o(  abaolute  predeatinatlon,  and  of  the  ex. 
eloaive  agency  uf  the  Dci-y,  evidently  exerted  a  great  influence  in  the  framing  of  thii 
article ;  namely,  that  what  man,  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  ao  fi>rth,  perfomn 
byieflection,  Acaeenuonlyiotodo.  Loo  cit  p  171.  *«Quod  veroh  c  in  re  opna 
tamen  cbm  ccedia,  non  taum  aed  Spiritoa  aancti  rait  ^ai  oceahe  in  te  et  per  virtutem 
■nam  operator." 

26 
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-mentifie  inyeatigatioD  of  ihe  Scriptures,  in  order  that,  froniMipte  wd« 
-flans,  who  had  not  disqualified  theinseWes  by  indulging  in  haman  ro« 
flections,  he  might  learn  immediately,  through  God,  tho  mysteries  of 
His  kingdom,  and  be  initiated  in  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ.  Mdane- 
'thon  went  as  an  apprentice  to  a  baker,  not  only  to  learn  how  to  tmder* 
stand  the  Bible,  but  to  apply  it,  when  understood  in  the  manner  we 
have  mentioned ;  for,  the  passage  **  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  ^ec  he 
-conceived  to  be  a  divine  precept,  imposing  the  duty  of  manual  labour. 
We  are,  indeed,  aware,  that  Lutiier  himself  very  much  modified  this 
his  original  view,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
'had  been  made  to  undergo  a  still  greater  change.     But,  when  we  wish 
*to  exhibit  to  view,  the  internal  genesis  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  the 
'Church,  we  should  not  hold  up  tiie  later  phase  as  the  earliest,  nor,  in 
general,  confound  one  with  the  otiier.  The  later  conceptions  of  Lndier, 
which  were  meant  to  be  an  improvement  on  Us  earlier  opinions,  bi ought 
into  his  system  contradictions,  which  must  themselves  be  accoonted 
for.     It  was  also  only  outward  phenomena  that  induced  Luther  to  pur* 
sue  another  course-^to  wit,  the  rise  of  the  Anabaptists.    As  the  authors 
of  this  sect,  like  Luther,  appealed  to  the  interior  teachings  of  the  Di« 
vinity,  and  as  he  felt  utterly  incapable  of  meeting  their  objections  on 
this  ground,  he  saw  himself  forced  to  insist  anew,  on  tha  indispensable 
necessity  of  human  efforts,  for  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture.  In 
general,  the  fanatical  commotions,  excited  by  the  so-called  heavenly 
prophets,  gave  a  very  different  turn  to  Luther's  mind,  than  he  previoos* 
^fy  had ;  and  this  fact,  Adolpfaus  Menzel;  in  his  **  Modem  History  of  the 
Oermans,'*  has  observed  with  great  penetration.     But,  at  all  events, 
those  are  far  from  duly  appreciating  Luther's  views  and  spirit,  who 
imagine,  that  he  absolutely  believed  that  he  could  discover  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture,  by  an  historico^grammatical  interpretation.  Nothing 
^was  more  alien  to  him — nothing  more  at  variance  with  his  whole  syn* 
lem  :  the  very  notion  that,  by  human  exertions,  we  can  win  and  appro- 
priate to  ourselves  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  he  held  to  be  the 
acme  of  ungodliness.    Learned  interpretation  was,  by  no  meansy  his 
method  for  discovering  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  but  only  for  obtaining 
'ibr  himself  and  others,  an  exegetical  explication  of  the  sense,  engender- 
ed  in  man  by  the  immediate  and  exclusive  operation  of  the  Deity— «n 
explication,  which,  according  to  his  principles,  should  have  appeared 
jquite  unneoessary.     Zwingle's  and  Luther's  original  views,  may  thus, 
itna  certain  sense,  be  compared  with  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Catho- 
4ic  Church  saitfa  :  *«  I  am  immediately  certain,  wherein  the  true  doc* 
trine  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles  consists,  for,  I  have  been  therein  in- 
tructed,  trained  up  and  educated ;  and  what  I  have  learned,  hath  been, 
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Iqr  the  Divine  fl^rit,  deeply  Imptemoi  ftiul  ooof  niied  on  my  Iieiirt 
*I1ie  written  word  of  the  Apostles  can  only  coincide  with  their  oral 
ipomraanicationsy  tnd  mvst  heinterpretied  by  the  same^  On  the  other 
band,  the  opinion  of  the  two  Reformers  appears  to  have  been  thist 
^  God,  by  his  own  interior  word  of  power,  working  with  human  co-ope» 
ration,  hath  implanted  h»  doctrine  witiiin  as,  through  the  Yehicle  <^  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  According  to  this  interior  word,  whose  w<N*king 
forms  the  Christian  conseioosness,  the  outward  word  nmst,  in  its  de- 
tmls,  he  then  expiaiAed.'*  It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  very 
«iear  conception  of  the  primitire  views  of  the  Reformers:  but,  wo 
tiiink  it  vain  to  attempt  to  reconeSe,  in  any  other  manner,  the  words 
vi  Lather,  **  The  believer  is  internally  taught  by  Clod  alone,**  with  the 
perpetudly  recurring  assertion,  that,  without  the  Bibloi  no  Christian 
knowledge  »  pessiMe.  In  tiie  sequel,  we  shall  obtain  fuller  expknationr 
on  this  matter. 

4  xiiVd-^CoflBtinailioa.    Intend  oidfauitiim.    B?erf  dttklba  a  piiett  and  teaoher, 
and  ooDMqaently  iadepeadent  of  all  MekdaaCieal  eonuoi ankn.    Notion  of  oecl0«. 


These  opinions  were  attended  with  the  weightiest  and  most  decisive 
consequences.  As  each  believer  was  deemed  to  be  instructed  by  God 
alone,  and  capable,  without  human  aid,  of  attaining  to  Christian  know* 
ledge ;  so,  in  the  first  place,  an  outward  Christian  ministry  could  not 
even  be  conceived  :  God,  by  means  of  Scripture,  was  the  sole  teacher. 
In  the  second  place,  ordination,  as  a  sacrament,  became  no  longer  ne« 
cessary :  since  this  presupposes  the  necessity  of  a  continuance  of  the 
divine  work  of  salvation,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Church.  But  then, 
as  God  communicates  himself,  with  indubitable  certainty,  only  in  aa 
immediate  and  interior  manner,  it  follows,  that  as  no  human  teacher  is 
any  longer  necessary  ^  so  an  outwardly  accredited  ministry  is  equaHyi 
«nd  still  more  unnecessary.  The  exterior  ordination  becomes  trans- 
muted into  a  purely  internal  act,  whereby  God  imparts  the  consecration 
of  the  Spirit,  not  to  this  or  that  individual  in  a  special  manner,  but  to 
all  in  an  equal  degree*  In  a  word,  Luther  hiid  hold  of  the  old  Chdstiaa 
idea  of  a  universal  priesthood,  disfigured  it,  and  then  applied  it  to  his 
new  scheme.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  he  often  recurs,  but,  he  treats 
it,  at  full  length,  in  the  Essay  to  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  cite.  We  must  here  briefly  state  the  ieaxt* 
ing  ideas  of  this  essay.  Quite  in  the  beginning,  and  still  more  in  the 
•ottrse  of  tiiis  production,  Catholic  Ordination  is  exhibited  as  a  mere 
daubing,  shaving,  and  jugglery,  whereby  nought  but  lying  and  idl^ 
fools,  true  priests  of  Satan,  were  made.    One  could  likewise  shave  the 
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hair  off  any  sow*  and  put  a  dress  on  any  Mock.*  Luther  required  Im 
disciples  confidently  to  reject  all  those,  who  hare  been  ordaioed  by  the 
beast,  as  he  calls  the  Pope,  that  is  to  say,  all  those  who  had  receired 
ordination  in  the  Catholic  Church,  in  whose  place  the  Pope  is  named, 
as  being  its  repre8entative«  No  one  should  doubt,  he  says,  that  he  vs 
justified,  nay,  obliged  to  do  this^  since  all  beKevers  have  received  fronr 
Christ  a  priestly  dignity,  which  not  only  entitles,  but  binds  them  to 
exercise  the  office  of  teaching,  to  forgive  sins,- and  to  admioister  aiF 
the  sacraments^  The  Holy  SpitU^  vnih  iU  irtSeriar  unelicmf  wtbrveti 
each  one  in  ail  things^  engendevs  laith  in  him,  and  makes  him  assared 
of  its  pooBOooion.t  Although  now  all  be  qualified  for,  and  possess  the 
right  ci  ezercisiag  the  priestly  functions,  yet,  in  ordet  to  acM  dkordeff 
they  must  delegate  to  one  or  more  of  their  body  the  general  right,  to  be 
exercised  in  their  place,  and  in  their  name,  aller  the  more  respected 
members  of  the  community  have  imposed  hands  on  him<  and  thereby 
made  him  their  bishop.  (Ordination  according  to  this  point  of  view, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  act  of  introduction  into  an  ecclesiastical 
effiee.) 

Before  we  proceed  in  this  exposition,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express 
the  thoughts,  which  the  views  of  Luther  here  stated,  have  excited  io  our 
minds.  His  writing  to  the  Bohemians,  in  the  true  democratic  tone  of 
the  most  disgusting  popular  adulation,  confers  on  every  Christian  a 
degree  of  perfection,  which  is  belied  by  the  most  casual  glance,  that 
an  impartial  spirit  will  cast  into  its  own  interior.     I'hat  yearning  aAer 


«  Lather  de  Instiluendis  minist.  eecles.  opp.  torn.  li.  fol.  585. 

t  Loe.  ett  fd.  584.  *-  Christianum  esse  ptito  eum,  qoi  Spiritum  sanctDin  habet, 
ipn  ut  (Chriatus  ait)  dooebil  eom  omnia.  Et  Johanneo  ait :  anetio  ejus  docebit  rot 
•mnia,  hoe  eat,  at  in  Bomma  dicam  :  Christianaa  ita  eettui  oit,  quid  cndera  et  noo 
evedeie  debeat,  ut  etiam  pro  ipto  moriaiur,  aut  mlteoi  mori  jmiuIhs  tk."  (V^'bal 
would  Luther  now  tay  ?  Fol.  585.  '*  Deinde  cam  quilibet  sit  ad  Tcrbi  ministeriam 
natuse  Imptismo,  etc.  Quodsi  ezemplum  petimas,  adest  Apollo  Act  ItJ,  quemlegt- 
muB  plane  sine  uUa  vocaiione  et  ordinatione  Ephesum  venuse  et  fcrventcr  documer 
Judeooque  potenter  reviciisc. — Altod  ezemplum  praMtant  Stepbanus  et  Philipput. . 
«  .  •  Quo  jure,  mgo,  et  qua  auctoritate  7  Corte  nuaquam  nee  rogalt  nee  vocatt  aqiioi> 
piam,  aed  proprio  raoiu  et  generali  jure  *'  ( Wkat  aatonithing  proolal '  Tlieo :  '*  Nora 
ica  est,  inquiunt,  et  sine  exemplo,  sic  cligere  et  croara  episcitpoa.  Rcq;>ondco:  kno 
antiquis^ima  et  ezemplis  Apustolorum  suorumque  discipulorum  probata,  licet  per  Pa* 
piatas  eontrario  exemplo  ct  pcstilentibus  doctrinis  abulila  eteztincU."  (Compare  tbo 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  c.  ziv.  22  j  Titus,  c.  i.  5.  1 1  ;  Tim.  ii.  2.,  Deinde  si  maiime 
nova  f«s  caset  tamen  cum  vcrbum  Dei  hie  luceatet  jubcat,  simu)  ncceasitaa  anioa. 
ram  eogit,  prorsos  nihil  movere  debet  rei  novitaa,  aed  verbi  uMJestas.  Maia  quid  n)fO 
non  eat  novum,  quod  fides  facit  7  Ntm  fuit  ctiam  Apostolorain  tempore  novuoi  ba* 
joMBodi  minisieiiu»7    Non  fuit  noTum,  quod  fiUi  Israel  bmto  traosierunt  T"  eta. 
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coBRnuDion,  which  is  diocerniUe  in  every  mani  and  by  none  is  felt 
more  vividly  ;than  by  the  Christian,  would  be  utterly  inexplicable^  if 
^each  man,  like  to  a  Uod,  knew  everything,  jposeeased  all  truth  and  all 
iife  within  himeelA  and,  in  every  respect,  ahsolutely  sufficed  for  him* 
«elf.  All  communion  mrises  and  ousts  but  by  tiie  sense,  or  the  elear 
Jmowledge  of  our  own  wants  «nd  deficiencies,  and  the  perception 
thereby  determined,  that  it  is  only  in  cennexiMi  with,  and  the  closest 
•adherence  to  othen,  our  own  incapacity  and  helplessness  can  be  re- 
Jiioved.  From  Luther's  view  of  the  rights  of  a  Christian,  we  cannot 
«ven  conceive,  why  the  latter  ehouM  at  all  need  a  teacher,  and  where* 
ibre  a  communify,  of  which  each  individual  member  possesses  sufficient 
|N>wer,  to  satisfy  all  his  own  wants,  should  be  called  on  to  appoint  such 
a  teacher.  Even  the  quite  material  and  paltry  motive,  which  he  assigns 
/or  the  necessity  of  a  public  teacher,  namely,  **  the  avoidance  of  dis- 
'Order,'*  is,  in  his  sehemet  devoid  of  all  consistency. 

What  need  is  there  of  a  congregation,  for  mutaal  edification  or  ma« 
4ual  instruction,  when  each  individual  is  taught  to  consider  himself  as 
.an  independent,  all-sufficient  monad  1  Far  other  prinoiples  than  these 
xif  Luther's,  did  the  Apostle  Faul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
^c.  xii.)  unfold  on  theeommunion  of  life  in  the  Church,  which  ho  finds 
established  in  the  distribution  of  the  diverse  gifts  of  the  one  Spirit 
among  manyj  yet,  in  their  operations  necessary  for  all  believers,  who, 
therefore,  like  the  members  of  onebody^  are  taught  to  depend  one  upon 
the  other.  If  Luther  says,  **  each  one  is  born  out  of  baptism  for  the 
jninistry,"  so  P^ul,  on  the  other  hand,  saith^  ^  Afo.atf  apostles,  are  eU 
frophetsw  are  o/Z  teachers  ?"  Luther  eonsiders  the  Divine  Spirit  as  so 
^distribnted  among  aH,  that  in  each  individuid  it  is  fonndjn  all  its  forms, 
whereby  the  very  idea  of  a  common  organic  life  is  utterly  destroyed. 
Tftul,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  the  various  revelations  of  the  One  in  the 
jnany,  whereby  a  living  connected  whole  is  pniduced.* 


*  MdeUor  Osnus  fLoci  iheo1og;iei,  Tib.  W.  c.  4,  p  2SR,  leq.)  has  already  well  an. 
«wered  the  objection  of  the  Reformers,  that  "Catholics  attributed  (be  entire  gifts  of  (he 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  body  only,  and  were  unwilling  to  concede  to  individuals  (he  faH 
measure  of  such  graces,  thou^  they  need  them  all.  'Canus  replies,  as  (he  peculiar 
ibnctions  of  every  menfber  m  the  i^ysical'body  tend  to  (he  profit  of  (he  whole,  and 
«ach  participates  in  them  all,  so  it  is  with  the  moral  body  of  (he  Church.  **  Uni- 
euiqne,  ait  S  Faulos,  nostrum  data  est  gratia  secundum  menraram  donationis  Christi. 
Ct.  Ipse  dedit  quosdam  qtfidem  apostolos,  etc.  ad  consonHnafioncm  sanctormn  m 
opus  ministerii,  in  ndifScationem  corporis  Christi.  Et  posterius :  accrescamus  m 
lillo,  qui  eat  caput  Christus ;  ex  quo  totum  corpus  compactom  ^t  connexum  secun- 
dum operutionem,  in  mensurem  uninscujusque  membri,  augmentum  corporis  facit  in 
adtfieatioBem  mii  in^chwHate.**    (C]lh.  c.  1v.,  11,  16.)    Hembrum  igitur,  quoniam 


an         wuQunoB  or  BoonouL 

Lather  thiu  conidered  each  indiTidm]  belieTer  as  aheoltttely  mde^ 
pendent  of  a  reKgioiM  oommunity,  hecanae  rtawding  in  need  of  none, 
and  therefore  eedenaaikaUp  free,  Hne  we  are  enabled  to  explain  a 
phenomenon^  the  eonnectioo  whereof  with  others  waa  impenrioos  to  the 
understanding  of  a  oelebrated  historian.  Cfehniidt»  in  his  history  of  the 
Germansi  deemed  it  strange,  on  the  part  of  tiie  Lutherans,  that  they 
should  reject  metaphysical  fteedon,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hudv  lay 
daim  to  ecclesiastical  liberty.  It  was  precisely,  however*  &e  denial  of 
the  former,  which  led  to  the  affirmation  of  the  latter.  He  who  believes 
himself  to  be  guided  by  God  ardyf  cannot  possibly  discover  any  mean- 
ing in  a  dependence  on  men ;  nay»  he  must  reject  it  as  absnrd  aa,  on 
one  hand,  the  ofispring  of  arrogance,  ambition,  and  die  love  of  a  besots 
ting  domination ;  so  on  the  other,  as  the  effisct  of  spiritual  blindness* 
and  of  a  riavish  sense,  ignorant  of  Gospel  liberty — ^the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  who  concedea  to 
man  the  first-named  species  of  freedom,  and  pretends  not  to  deny  his 
power  of  independent  action»  cannot  do  otherwise  than  lo<^  on  himadf 
as  bound  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  for  this  reason,  because 
everything  human  k  to  be  considered  as  established  in  maniMd  rela- 
tions,  and  determined  by  the  finite  world,  in  which  it  Mves.* 


id,  quod  totioi  eoiporii  eit,  nihil  mH  Tindieat  proprimn :  wd  ita  in  eorpm  oBMiia  cod- 
fert,  ut  magis  corporis,  qnam  memliri  aetionet  perfectionetqiie  ene  videaninr.  Quo- 
circa  illud  abmirdum  eit,  qnod  ii  SDiUcet,  qoiboaeum  nmio  diiieiitur,  earn  eiirani» 

qttan  debent  eapero,  non  capiont Not  nne,  qnrimadmodum  Mtmaii  animBM 

setom  et  petfeetioneitt  etw,  naximo  qnidem  eorpoiii  phyaei  orgaaici,  aeeimd» 
autem  loco  niBmbfonim  etiaa  dnynlnrom,  quibos  ?ariaa  lioat  odat  fonciioniw, 
■ed  omnea  ille  et  coiporii  proprie  nint,  et  propter  eorpot  ipaom  membiia  a  na- 
tnxt  UibutflB ;  ita  spiritnm  yeritatifl  ad  eorpiu  primum  ecdens  referimna,  deinda 
propter  eccleeiani  ad  iin(jriilaf  etiam  eeeleaiaD  partes,  non  ez  eqno,  eed  analogia  et  pio- 
portione  quidam  juzta  menanram  aninseojuaque  nerabri.  Unum  ooipaa,  ioqiiit,  et 
onus  q>iritas.  Unicntque  autem  noetram  data  eat  gratia  lecondum  mensuam  dona- 
tionia  Chriati.  Qusnam,  rero,  bee  meniora  Chrieti  eat  7  Seeandnm  operatioDem* 
ait,  in  meamram  unioeeiyasqe  membii  Spiritna  ecgoaoo  qwdem  vodo  lingalia  fto- 
miamifl  eat,  ut  magnos  doceat,  doceat  at  panruloa.  Ae  panrulia  \a/o  potom  dat,  ma- 
joriboe  lolidum  cibum.  Illis  Christom  loquitur  et  hune  erueifixem :  hia  loqviter  «- 
pientiam  in  mjiterio  abacooditam.  Yerum  eingQlis  membria  eicipiritDa  Teritatia 
adeat,  ut  non  e^um  oorpori  univeno  non  dent,  ted  ooipozi  quam  membfia  priai  pa. 
tinaqne  intelligatur  adease,  ete. 

*  Lather  de  eapt  Babyl.  p.  388,  b.  "  Christiaaia  nihil  nuUo  jv«  poan  impooi  la- 
gum,  rive  ab  hominibue,  rive  ab  angelia,  niri  quantum  rolnnt,  Hberi  tfum  numus  mk 
•matftaa.  Deeebat  enim  noi  ease,  rieut  panruli  baptizaU,  qui  nullia  atudiia*  auUia  ope* 
nbua  occupati,  in  omnia  sunt  liberi,  aolins  gloriA  haptismi  sni  acauri  et  salri.  Samoa 
enim  et  ipri  parvuli  in  Christo,  asmdoe  baptizati,  p.  2S8,  a.  Dieo  itaque :  nequa  pap 
pa,  neque  epiacopua,  neque  uUus  hominum  habet  jua  uniua  jyllaboB  oooatttuands 
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Mamwrntf  ia  contidering  tiba  oatward  ralalioiii  of  thitiga»  it  is  nol 
4Uktukt  to  eonceive  how  Ifae  doctrine  we  hmre  stated  might,  nay  mostt 
have  arisea  in  the  mind  of  Luther.  As  he  had  against  him  the  authori- 
ty of  the  ezistiag  Churchy  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  the  immediato 
power  of  God  wierking  within  him ;  as  the  old  eccleaastical  spirit  be^ 
came  eactinet  in  his  breast,  he  must  begin  by  renouncing  all  historicafr 
•ad  traditionary  guidance,  and  incapable  of  calling  back  in  person  the- 
Apostles  themselyes,  in  order  to  be  anthoriaed  by  them  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  he  saw  no  other  expedient  than  an  appeal  to  an  inyisible,  inter- 
nal authorization.  The  oonaequenoes  were  not  dow  to  fdlow.  Scarce! 
had  Luther's  opinions  obtained  currency,  and  begun  to  be  enforced, 
when  men,  the  most  uncalled,  deemed  themselves  to  have  received  the 
calling  of  teachers,  and  univenal  confusion  ensued.* 

The  Augsbuig  Confession  sought  to  obviato  this  evil,  and  hence  en* 
joined,  that  no  one  should  teach  in  public,  who  had  not  received  a  law* 
fid  vocation.  An  article  which,  in  the  Lnthenin  system,  is  utterly 
unintoUigiblei  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  can  assign  no  place  therein : 
but  must  sMrely  rest  satisfied  with  stating  its  existence,  as  well  as  the 
eaBfroNsoiit  causes,  to  which  it  owed  its  origin.  It  is^  too,  a  conse* 
qnence  of  the  accidenial  character  of  this  article,  thai  it  merely  asserts, 
that  every  teacher  is  to  be  called  in  a  lawful  manner,  without  at  alb 
determining  in  what  this  lawfuInesB  consists.!    Lawfidnessb  accordfa^ 


super  ChriiCiuiinii  hominem,  nin  id  fiat  ejnidem  eaemoBt,  quidqaid  alitar  fit,  tyna. 
■iopipinta  fit.**  Henee,  BfelsMBthoo,  in  furthfir  proof  of  this  MMrt»  th«t,  after 
Ghriit,  no  new  law,  oo  ordinanco  and  rite  ought  to  be  inititated.  **  Loci,  p.  6.  Ado- 
mit  igitar  poteatateni,  noTaa  legei;  novoa  ritm  condendi.*' 

*  The  congregations  elected  each  men  for  their  preacheri,  aa  epoke  in  a  manner 
the  carnal  senie  waa  de%hted  to  hear.  It  waa»  by  each  preachen.  that  the  war  of 
tlw  peaMDti  waa,  ma  great  dagtee,  enkindled.  George  Eherlin,  a  Lotbemn  paator^ 
In  the  jsar  IStfi,  diawaded  the  peaaanta  fiom  joining  in  the  inaorreetion,  and  among 
cChev  thinga  obaenred :  **  Should  the  people  aay,  why  had  revolt  heen  preached  up  to 
them,  the  anawer  ia,  why  did  they  not  let  their  preacheia  be  tested  heforehand,  and 
without  adrioe  waSw  cTciy  looae  firiiennan  to  preach  ?  Compare  Bediolt :  Geo- 
ehiehta  der  Regienwg  Ferd.  L  (Hislatf  of  the  Isiga  of  FenUoaDd  I.)  Vieniia, 
1831.  folU.p.220. 

f  CaaSom,  August  Art  zir.  De  ordine  eceleaiaatico  decent,  qnod  nemo  debcat 
iVLCoeleail  pohlice  dooere^niai  rits  TocaUia.  Mflreorer,  it  waa  neoesmiy  not  only  to. 
paaa  thia  QrdinaQce, hut  toeiyoin,  that  teachen  tiwuU  generally  be  procured,  and  be 
maintained.  The  Saxon  nobility  and  peaaanta  took  Luther  at  his  word ;  and  ainea 
ha  bad  told  them,  that,  by  the  interior  unction,  they  were  made  acquainted  with  all. 
things:  and  aa  man  divinely  illuminated,  they  stood  in  need  of  no  human  teachers, 
they  were  uncommonly  flattered  by  this  dedaration,  and  seriously  resolved  to  do. 
sway  with  the  public  miniatoy.    Hence,  they  withheld  iram  the  curatea  their  dues. 
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to  tho  principles  of  tbe  Reformera,  oomwted  ib  this :  that  noUuog  ex- 
teraal  could  bo  lawfully  instituted,  and  that  every  one  might  undertake 
the  office  of  teacher,  who  believed  himself  under  the  impulse  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  could  find  sueh  singular  hearers,  as,  firmly  coq* 
vinced,  they  already  knew  everything,  and  needed  no  instruction,  yet 
were,  neverthelejBS,  most  desirous  to  learn.  That,  at  a  later  period, 
the  Consihtories  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding  on  tbe 
qualifications  of  a  candidate,  for  the  office  of  preacher,  and  permitted 
the  congregation  to  elect  only  such,  as  had  enlisted  the  approval  of  the 
most  higher  functionaries,  is  a  fact  as  well  known,  as  the  utter  incon- 
sistency  of  such  an  arrangement,  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Luther,  must  be  evident  to  every  mind.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  re* 
markable  fact,  that  the  Lutherans,  nay,  Luther  himself,  in  his  maturer 
years,  should  have  practically,  at  least,  rejected  his  fundamental  opin- 
ions, and  thereby  unequivocally  demonstrated,  that,  perfectly  adapted 
as  those  opinions  might  be,  for  the  destruction  of  an  exi»ting  Church, 
and  the  subversion  of  all  established  notions,  yet  were  they  utteriy  un- 
serviceable, for  the  building  up  and  consolidation  of  a  new  Church. 
To  construct  such  a  Church,  they  were  forced  to  recur  to  the  old 
Catholic  method,  which  had  been  so  violently  assailed.  In  the  exami* 
nation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  we  shall  first  have  occasion 
to  furnish  the  most  striking  evidences  of  this  retrograde  mooemeni. 

i  zLTi.— CoDtinimtion.    Invnible  Chnrch. 

By  the  analysis  we  have  followed,  we  have  obtained  a  tolerably  com* 
plete  insight,  into  the  Lutheran  theory  of  ^he  Church.  The  belierefi 
according  to  what  has  been  stated,  is,  in  the  first  place,  instructed  by 
God  only«  exclusively  of  all  co-operation  of  human  activity,  whether  it 
be  his  own,  or  that  of  other  men.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  on  this 
account  infallible,  because,  having  been  taught  by  GUn),  without  hamaa 
concurrence,  whereby  error  can  alone  arise,  he  is  in  himself  absolntely 


Lather  complaine  lomewhera,  **  That  if  aid  be  not  ipeedily  brought,  the  Gospel, 
■ehoola  and  parish  ministera,  are  all  ruined  in  this  land  ;  the  latter  mast  go,  for  they 
possess  n<ithing,  and  wander  about,  looking  like  haggard  ghosts."  Elsewhere  he 
says :  **  The  people  will  no  longer  give  anything,  and  there  is  such  thankleiwieiS 
among  them  for  the  holy  Wiird  of  God,  that,  if  I  coald  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience,  I 
should  help  to  deprive  diem  of  pastors  or  preachers,  and  let  them  live  like  swine,  ss 
they  already  do."  See  Plank's  History  of  the  Protestant  System  of  Doctrme.  Vol. 
ii.p.  342.  (Tn  German.)  Had  not  the  sovereign  power  interfered  to  set  restrabits  on 
this  goopel  liberty,  never,  according  to  Lather's  principles,  could  an  ecclesiastical 
community  have  been  formed. 
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inerrable.  Thirdly,  it  cannot  hence  be  discerned,  why  he  should  need 
the  snpplemental  aid  of  a  congregation,  inrested  with  authority,  from 
whose  centre  the  Word  of  God  should  be  announced  to  him  ;  for,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  outward  Divine  Word,  written  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  he  hears  his  voice  alone,  and  without  an  intermediate  organ.* 

What,  after  all  this,  can  the  Church  he  other  than  an  invisible 
commnnity,  since  no  rational  object,  in  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  can 
any  longer  be  conceived  ?  So,  in  fact,  Lnther  defines  its  notion,  when 
he  says,  ^  As  we  pray  in  fkith,  I  believe  in  a  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  com* 
munion  of  saints.  This  means  the  community,  or  congregation  of  all 
those,  who  live  in  the  right  faith,  hope  and  charity  ;  thus,  the  essence, 
Hfe  and  nature  of  Christendom,  consists  not  in  a  bodily  assemblage,  but 
in  the  assemblage  of  hearts  in  one  faith.^f  That  this  one  faith  will 
never  fail,  Luther  had  not  the  slightest  cause  to  doubt,  for  God,  whose 
agency  is  here  represented  as  exclusive,  will  everywhere  produce  the 
same  efiect& 

But,  we  have  already  seen  how  Lather,  although,  according  to  hirai 
believers  are  inwardly  taught  by  God  alone,  yet  all  at  once  (and  with-  * 
•at  its  being  possible  to  discover,  in  his  system,  any  rational  ground 
for  sach  an  assumption),  admits  the  establishment  of  human  teachers, 
and  even  the  lawfulness  of  their  calling.  Hereby  the  Church  becomes 
visible,  recognizable,  obvious  to  the  eye,  so  that  the  ill-connected  notions 
•f  God,  the  sole  teacher,  and  of  a  human  teacher  declared  competent, 
and  who  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with,  meet  us  again  in  such  a  way  as 
to  imply,  that  the  invisible  is  still  a  visible  Church  also.  In  Luther's 
work  against  Ambrosius  Catbarinus,  this  singular  combination  of  ideas 
is  most  decidedly  expressed.  Luther  asks  himself  the  question,  which 
Catharinus  had  already  proposed,  '*  but  those  will  say,  if  the  Church  be 
fitUe  in  the  tpirk^  and  of  a  nature  thoroughly  spiritual,  how  can  we 
discern  where  on  earth  any  part  of  it  may  bet**  And  he  accordingly 
confesses,  that  it  must  be  absolutely  internal  in  its  nature ;  only  he 


*  We  mut  here  for  onoe  obeerve  to  oar  readers,  that  it  it  npt  oar  faalt,  if,  in  the 
wtirda  of  the  text,  a  eontmdictkm  ihoitld  be  appavent  For,  the  words,  *•  €kMl  alone 
without  any  intermediate  organ  worketh  in  man  ;**  and  those,  **  He  worketh  by  the 
aid  of  the  external,  dtvine,  and  writtelt  Word,**  involve  a  eootradietion.  It  is  only  m 
the  seeood  part  of  this  work,  this  oontndietioa  will  be  faUy  solved. 

t  Lather  **  On  the  Pkipacy.**  Jena.  German  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  96a.  Respoos.  ad 
HbruB  Ambios.  Oathar.  aniM  llfil.  Opp.  torn  ii.  foli  376.  In  the  work  on  the  Ptt. 
pney.  Lather  saya,  **  Forthefmore,  beeaose  oommnnion  with  the  visible  Chnrah  eoiw 
•Utotes  no  oommmiioD  with  the  invieible,  and  beeaose  many  non^Chnsthms  are  found 
in  the  visible  Chowh,  so  ao  viable  Charoh  is  at  all  1 
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Ftplieay  ^  tlie  neceatry  mark,  whereby  we  recognJise  it»  end  which  we 
poeseas,  is  beptisnit  and  the  Lord's  Supper«  and  above  all,  the  Goepd.'^ 
Hereby  the  Church  evidently  becomes  outwardly  manifest,  and  conse- 
fuently  not  entirely^  and  in  every  respect  spiritual.  Still  better  doth 
the  Augsburg  Confeanon  describe  the  Church  as  a  community  of  saints,, 
in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taughtt  and  the  sacraments  are  duly 
administered  if  so  thayt»  in  as  ^r  as  it  consists  of  saints  only,  it  is  abso* 
lately  invisible ;  for  the  saints  no  one  knoweth  but  Grod  alone ;  and,  ia- 
asmuch  as  the  Gospel  is  there  taught,  and  baptism,  and  the  body  of  the 
Lord  are  therein  administered,  it  cannot  avoid  being  visible*  The 
singularity  of  the  notion,  that  the  Church,  which  should  be  only  ta 
invisible,  because  a  purely  spiritual  one,  yet  must  be  perceptible  to  the 
aenses,  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  addition,  that  it  is  found  there* 
where  the  Gospel  is  righU^  tauffht,  and  the  sacraments  are  rigUy  ad- 
ministered.  For  this  passage  supposes  that  there  are  fisJse  ChurcheB ; 
and  now  to  distinguieb  the  true  fr^m  the  opposite  Churches,  the  right 
doctrine  set  forth  by  the  saints,  and  the  ri^  worship  admisifl- 
lered  by  them,  is  given  as  a  sign.  Doubtless,  the  true  Church 
possooBOB  the  pure  evangelical  Word  and  sacraments,  and  lifea 
by  them,  and  consequently  possesses  saints.  Tet,  from  all  this,  the 
true  Churehof  Chrkt,  amid  the  struggle  of  various  parties,  is  Bot  to  be 
recognized.  For,  either  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  saint,  fix,  ia 
other  words,  a  man  (pialified  by  God  akme  for  the  ministry,  preacbesi 
we  should  oonchide  his  doctrine  to  be  true ;  or  else,  from  the  truth  ef 
his  doctrine,  we  infer  that  he  is  a  saint  The  first  ia  net  possible,  for, 
from  a  thing  to  us  uncertain,  nothing  certain  can  be  deduced.  The 
aecond  preauppoaea,  that  he,  who  wishea  to  learn  the  true  doctriDe  of 
Christ  and  consequently  demands  a  characteristic  of  the  same,  aheadf 
posaeases  the  true  doctrine,  and  is  certain  and  assured  of  its  possesBioot. 
and  tiierefore  needs  ^  nsarfc.  Tet,  every  one  inquires  after  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  only  because  he  wishes  to  attain  to  the  passesiioB  of 
Christ's  true  doctrine,  as  well  as  to  acquire  the  certainty  and  asBurance» 


m  eceleilB  toto  cat  in  ipiiita,  el  ne  omaino  flpiriftniie,  aeaio  eife  hbmb  polerit»  ohiat 
aBa  epM  pew  ia  tPlB  oriwu  .  .  .  Qne ery  rigpo  epwesM  eeftkwiwn!  Reiptode»» 
■gnnm  neeeenriiim  est,  qoed  el  habemne,  Aeptisna,  ea  paosaaet  < 
aMm  BvuigeliaBi. 

1  CanfiBM.  AogniL  Art  vn.    Itsm  dpoent,  quod  nasi  auiela  eedeeia 
■annum  at    S^  eutem  eeekek  ooegwfatie  suictorQm«  ia  qpS  EfiifiMam  i 
doeatac,  ei saelB  adiiiiniitrttiaiir  ■aauneate.  ^Et  ad  veiaio  nrnktaUfrnt  ^todgnm  i 
est,  eooMntiie  de  doetnaa  EvsageSi,  el  adaHulitialfaM  MBtaaasntaraBk 
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that  he  pooMSBM  it  But»  •hooU  he  leceiye  tot  aaewer,  Ae  tnM 
Church  is  there,  where  the  true  doctrine  i«  fbundi  so  a  reply  is  endently 
given,  which  is  nought  else  but  the  question  itselft  that  is  to  say,  notfa»|g 
at  all  is  answered. 

i  XLTik— Coatinastum.  Rise  of  tbe  viable  Chveh  aecordiaf  lo  Lnlhsr.    UHtasle 
reMODs  for  the  tnith  of  an  miticle  of  laith. 

But,  as  yet  this  reasoning  can  scarcely  be  understood ;  and  its  real 
sense  will  then  only  be  clearly  apprehended,  when  we  have  dwelt  more 
at  large  on  the  origin  of  the  Church,  such  as  Luther  darkly  conceived 
It  His  meaning  may  thus  be  more  accurately  expressed  as.foDows. 
In  a  man,  belief  in  Christ  takes  seed ;  if  this  faith  come  to  maturity* 
then  is  the  disciple  of  Christ  formed.  But,  as  a  mere  believer,  he  stands 
only  in  one  relation  to  Grod  in  Christ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  invisible 
Church,  of  the  concealed  and  everywhere  scattered  worshippers  of  the 
Lord*  But  as  soon  as  he  gives  utterance  to  his  faith,  that  which  was 
hidden  within  him,  bursts  visibly  forth,  and  he  appears  an  open  disciple 
of  file  Saviour,  perceptible  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  If  he  finds 
now  several  with  the  like  views,  if  they  associate  with  him,  and  together 
outwardly  set  forth  the  substance  of  that,  which  they  internally  recog* 
nize  as  religious  truth :  then  the  invisible  community  becomes  visible. 
The  common  faith,  which  inwardly  animated  and  united  all,  ere  they 
knew  each  other's  sentiments,  becomes,  as  a  common  doctrine,  an  out- 
ward bond  holding  them  all  together.  In  the  same  way  it  is  with  the 
sacraments,  and  the  outward  worship,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be 
ordained  by  Christ.  That  Luther  had  this  idea,  is  evident  from  what 
follows.  In  his  apology  for  free-will,  Erasmus  took  occasion  to  touch 
on  this  weak  side,  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine  respecting  the  Church. 
Luther  had  then  made  considerable  steps  in  the  way  of  improvement| 
and  solemnly  declared,  that  he  approved  not  the  principles  of  those  who^ 
in  all  their  assertions,  constantly  appealed  to  the  hinguage  of  the  Spirit, 
in  their  interior ;  and  expressed  his  opinion  in  what  manner  the  Scrip- 
ture should  be  judge  in  matters  of  faith.  He  says,  an  internal  certainty 
of  having  seized  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  outward  certainty ;  the  former  (the  Christian  consciousness) 
aoBsisting  in  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  assures  each 
individual,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  truth;  the  latter  con* 
sisting  in  the  Scriptural  proofs  alleged  by  the  public  ministry.*    In 

*  Lndier  de  eerro  eri>itrio.  Opp.  torn.  iii.  fol.  18S.    Xeqoe  flloe  probo,  ffn  refbginm 
eanm  poaimt  in  Jectmtil  ipiritfte.    Nob  lie  dicimuia  dupiiel  jodioio  ipihtiii  eao  tx^ 
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this  passafe,  the  clergy  are  cotioeived  to  be  the  repreeentatiyea  of  the 
Church,  which  accordingly  ia  of  a  nature  quite  visible*  and  professing 
the  faith  of  the  invisible  Church,  expressing  its  consciousness,  has  a  de- 
fined system  of  doctrines,  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  minis- 
ters it  defends,  and,  as  the  sentence  of  the  saints,  holds  to  be  true  and 
inerrable.  The  visible  Chnrch  appears,  consequently,  as  theezpressioD 
and  the  copy  of  the  invisible. 

The  following  considerations  are  of  great  importance,  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  complete  conception  of  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Church,  and 
of  its  divergence  from  the  Catholic  system.  Luther  confounded  the 
interna]  sense  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  with  its  outward  testimony, 
or  rather,  his  view  of  the  purely  interior  and  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Church,  whose  members  were  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  only,  neces- 
sarily involved  this  confusion. 

After  dilating  at  length  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian,  amid 
the  various  views  as  to  the  sense  of  the  written  Word«  can  assure  him- 
self that  hb  own  view  is  the  true  one,  he  lays  down  the  maxim :  '4hen 
thou  canst  be  assured  of  any  matter,  when  thou  canst  freely  and  saTely 
assert,  this  is  the  (lure  and  genuine  truth ;  for  this  will  I  live  and  die, 
and  he  who  teaches  otherwise,  be  he  who  he  will,  let  him  be  anathema/'* 
Hereby,  Luther  made  subjective  certainty  the  highest  criterion  of  Gos- 
pel truth,  without  redecting  that,  by  the  very  fact,  the  eternal  Word  of 
God  had  become  an  outward  teacher^  an  exterual  axUhority^  for  attesting 
that  that  Divine  Word  had  revealed  such  and  such  doctrines,  was  above 
all  things  necessary,  in  order  to  impart  the  certainty  in  question.  The 
passage  of  St.  Paurs,  *'  If  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  teach  another 


plorandiit  sea  improbandos.  Uno  interkMi  quo  per  Spiritom  nnctam  vel  donnm  Dei 
Mngruliune,  quilibet  pro  w,  laftque  wnSXxm  lalnte  inaitntna,  eertwsiine  judteat  et  ditcenut 
omniam  doginata  ei  Mnran,  de  quo  dicitar  1  Cor.  fi.  1 .  Spiritnaln  omnia  jndicat  et  • 
aeminejudicaiur.  Hac  ad  fidem  petttnet,  et  noeowaria  eat  euihbet  etiampriTito 
Christiano.  Hanc  nperins  appeUavimoB  interiorem  olaritatem  Soriptiirv  ■aci*. 
Alteram  est  judiciam  externum,  quo  noa  modo  pro  nobii  ipm,  wd  et  proaliia  et  prop* 
ter  alioram  ntlutem,  certiBsime  judicamut  ■piritua  et  dogmata  alioram.  Hoc  jadieiam 
eat  publiei  ministerii  in  verbo,  et  officii  extern!,  et  muxime  pertinet  ad  duces  et  pre- 
cones  Terbi.  Quo  utimor,  dom  in6rmos  in  fide  roboramus  (t)  et  adTerBsrios  refute 
mus.  Sie  dictmus.  jndice  Seripturtk,  omnea  spiritua  in  &cie  EcoksiB  ene  probaiuioi. 
Nam  id  opoitet  apud  Cfaristianoa  ene  imprimia  ratumatque  fiiminimaro,  Scriptoiai 
■anctas  eaie  luccm  Bpiritualem,  ipeo  sole  longe  clariorem :  preaertim  in  iis,  qu*  P^* 
tincnt  ad  lalntem  vel  necesMtatem  Thus  he  speaka  in  the  year  1525,  not  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Bohemiana.  Here  we  find  the  louroe  of  what  waa  afterwardi  put  forth, 
aa  a  claim  of  the  Lutheran  clergy. 

•  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Epist  to  the  Galat.  j»art  L  p.  31.    In  the  wriliO| 
lo  the  Bohemiana,  thia  aentimeni  is  often  expressed. 
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Godp^l,  let  him  be  anathema,"  gave  him  oceasioii  to  make  this  assert 
tion.  But  Luther  did  not  consider,  that  Pbul,  to  whom  the  Saviour 
himself  had  appeared,  to  whom  estraordinary  revelations  had  been  made^ 
was  in  a  very  different  situation  from  an  ordinary  Christian.  Doubtiessi 
the  unconquerable  firmness  of  Christian  conviction,  is  the  mark  of  a 
true-believing  soul ;  yet,  unfortunately,  the  grossest  error  hath  the 
power  to  exert  the  most  lamentable  fascination  over  the  mind,  and  bring 
it  by  degrees  under  bondage,  as  Luther,  had  he  even  been  unacquainted 
with  earlier  examples  in  history,  might  have  seen  in  those  fanatics,* 
whom  he  so  violently  combated. 

An  expedient,  varying  in  expression,  yet  the  same  in  substance,  is 
resorted  to  by  Zwinglius,  when,  in  his  **  Commentaries  on  True  and 
False  Religion,"  he  says,  the  mark  of  true  doctrine,  the  sign  that  wo 
have  rightly  understood  the  Divine  Word,  is  the  unction  and  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Faith,  according  to  him,  is  no  science,  for  it  is  pre* 
eisely  the  learned  who  are  often  most  addicted  to  error ;  and,  oa 
this  account,  faith  is  no  matter  for  investigation,  and  is  exalted  above 
all  strifcf 

Zwinglius  makes  here  the  most  perverse  application  of  a  truth,  which 

he  had  found  a  thousand  times  repeated  in  Catholic  writers,  especially 

the  mystics.     The  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  must  undoubtedly  attest  itself} 

in  each  one,  who  possesses  it  in  the  right  way,  it  will  exalt  and  extend 

the  consciousness  of  God ;  it  will  pervade  and  transform  his  whole  ex- 

istence  ;  infuse  into  hts  soul  the  fullest  confidence  in  God,  the  deepest 

tranquillity,  and  the  most  joyous  consolation;  and  impart  to  him  a  power 

for  all  good,  and  the  victory  over  hell  and  death.     In  these  personal 

perceptions,  the  dogmas  professed  by  the  understanding  as  the  doctrine 

of  Jesus  Carist  are  tested ;  and  we  clearly  recognize  herein  the  fulfil* 

ment  of  what  that  doctrine  promised,  and  the  truth  of  its  claim  to  be  a 

power  from  God.     But,  the  converse  of  this  proposition  can,  by  no 

means,  be  affirmed,  that  a  series  of  religious  tenets,  which  tend  to  nourish 

the  piety  of  an  individual,  or  a  greater  or  smaller  circle  of  men,  necessarily 

contain  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  even  are  not  at  variance  with  it.  There 

is  no  doubt  but  that  the  opinion,  that  roan  in  his  regeneration  worketh 

nothing,  and  God  alone  worketh  all  things,  captivated  and  strongly  ex* 

cited  the  religious  feelings  of  Luther.     But  the  inference  which  he 

thence  drew,  that  therefore  that  tenet  was  taught  by  Christ,  cannot  be 

admitted.    The  writings  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Knox,  and  others  show,  that; 


•  The  Anabaptitta. 

t  Zwinf  li  Cooimeiit  de  vorA  etfiks  rdig<  0pp.  tool,  ii  Hal.  195. 
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from  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  abiohite  pradeftiiiatioii«  ib»y  and  their 
disciplee  deriyed  a  marVeUous  eaae  of  mind,  a  boundieae  religious  en* 
thuaiaam  (which  often  even  degenerated  into  a  firightliil  att«deetnictive 
fiuiaticieini)  and  an  unoommon  energy,  activity,  and  pereereiance  of 
conduct*  But  it  thence  as  little  follows,  that  the  doctrine  which  reiH 
dered  these  Calviniats  peraonaliy  eaay,  is  a  Christian  and  apostle  ooe, 
as  from  the  mere  circumstance,  that  in  tiie  reception  of  the  sacraments, 
ZwAngliuB  lelt  himself  impreoscd,  strsngthened,  and  solaced  by  no  high 
DiWne  power,  we  ceuM  conclude^  that,  through  these  channels  of  til 
▼ation,  Christ  imparts  not  from  the  spring,  whose  waters  flow  into  eter* 
nal  life.  And  if  all  the  three  Reformere,  together  with  all  thdr 
foUoweiSt  had  the  personal  experience  and  living  conviction  of  never  har* 
iQg  performed  one  good  work,  what  wonld  thence  follow  I  Evidently 
nought  else,  than  that  the  state  of  their  souls  was  most  lamentable,  and 
we,  if  they  still  lived,  would  be  obliged  to  require  them  seriously  to 
amend  their  Eves.  Bat  by  no  means  will  we  draw  the  inference,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise ;  nay,  we  will  urge  agfunst  them,  as 
a  matter  of  capital  reproach,  that  out  of  themselves^  out  of  their  am 
ffy^*"^*^  Ufe  thep  kim  dedueed  an  wnieersal  km.  Christ  is  w 
pMem  0s  wM  as  our  lawgiver ;  but  such  no  creature  is.  The  Lu- 
theran Church  is  the  incarnate  spirit  of  Luther,  and  therefore  thus 
one-sided* 

f  zxivm.— Contiiiiiatka.    Dirergencet  in  the  doetrine  on  the  Chnreh,  AatHj 

e^mned* 

Now  only,  can  tiie  diflbrenees,  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Lu« 
tberan  view,  be  reduced  to  a  short,  accurate,  and  definite  expression. 
The  Catholics  teach :  the  visible  Church  is  first,  then  comes  the  invis- 
ible ;  the  former  gives  birth  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Lutherans  say  the  reverse :  from  the  invisible  emerges  the  vifliMe 
Church :  and  the  former  is  the  ground-work  of  the  ktter.  In  ^  ap- 
parently very  unimportant  opposition,  a  prodigious  difierence  is  avowed* 
When  Christ  began  to  preach  the  king(k>m  of  God,  it  existed  nowhere 
but  in  him,  and  in  the  Divine  idea.  It  came  from  without  to  moitswi 
first  of  all  to  the  apostleab  in  whom  the  divine  kingdom  was  thus  founded 
by  the  Word  of  God,  speaking  fi-om  without,  and  after  a  human  foiliioB 
unto  them ;  so  that  it  was  conveyed  to  lliem  from  without  Whes, 
through  external  media,  the  religious  consciousness  of  these  had  been 
awakened,  by  the  tneomaee  Bon  of  God,  and  they  had,  accordingly! 
received  the  outtoord  calling,  to  announce  the  Gospel  unto  others,  they 
went  into  countries  where^  in  lake  manMr,  the  kingdomof  GodMt  "^^^ 
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iMt  the  domiBioB  of  flnlui ;  and,  ts  tiwtnmiaBtB  of  Chritt,  worUng 
within  them,  they  impresBed,  firoiii  without,  the  image  of  the  celestid 
ttan  OB  the  interior  of  those,  who  before  had  been  stamped  with  the 
image  of  the  earthly  one.  And  ae  Christ  had  done  unto  them,  thejr 
abo  did  again  unto  others :  they  appointed  disciples,  who,  like  them, 
continued  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  as  the  Holy  Scripture,  in 
numerous  passages,  loudly  declares,  and  so  on  perpetually  did  the  in^ 
Tisible  spring  out  of  the  visible  Church.  This  order  of  things  is  inn 
plied  in  the  very  notion  of  an  external,  historical  revelation,  who^  entire 
peculiar  essence  requires  a  definite,  perpetual,  and  outward  ministry, 
to  which  each  one  must  adhen,  wiw  will  leam  the  dictates  of  that 
Tevebtion.  By  the  tistimony  of  this  ministry,  and  so  by  an  outward 
testimony,  the  external  revelation  is  preserved  in  its  truth,  puritmand 
inteigrity. 

But  according  to  Luther,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  First,  it  is  the  Chris* 
tian  oonsciouBness  (mtenor  tktHku  mtarm  Sor^iiKrm ;)  then  cesMs  the 
outward  certainty  {exterior  clantiu  eacrm  Seripiura ;)  the  Church  is 
a  community  of  saints,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  announced ; 
eaints,  above  all,  are  consequently  described  as  existing,  whose  origix^  . 
ttOractitm  and  rise,  are  utterly  unknown,  and  dien  they  preach.  How 
then  have  they  become  disciples  of  Christ  ?  The  universal  priestboed 
of  all  Christians  precedes,  and  out  of  this  grows  theepecial  priesthood; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  special  which  determines  the  generd 
priesthood,  the  outward  the  internal  one.  If  the  apostles  have  not  pro- 
duced the  Lord,  as  little  have  the  disciples  of  the  apostles  elected  the 
iatler.  And  wherein,  according  to  Luther,  is  a  man  in  the  last  result 
to  find  the  certainty,  that  he  posseeses  the  truth  t  In  a  purely  intemal 
act,  in  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  just  as  if  the  revelation  h^ 
Christ  Jesus  were  an  interior  one;  as  if  he  had  not  become  man — as 
if  in  consequence,  the  question  at  issue  were  not  about  an  external  tea*  , 
timony,  an  outward  authority,  to  impart  to  us  the  oertainty  an  to  what 
he  taught.  Henoe,  the  respect  for  tradition  in  the  Cathohe,  and  ikm 
rejection  of  it  in  the  Protestant  Church.  By  Luther,  the  outward 
authority  of  the  Church  is  converted  into  an  interior  one,  and  the  ex« 
terior  Word  authenticated  as  divine  into  the  intemal  voice  of  Christ 
suHi  of  his  Spirit 

Had  he  wished,  from  his  idea  of  the  Church,  to  draw  a  oonsistent  in# 
ference  in  respect  to  Christ,  so  he  might  rery  well  have  given  up  an 
outward,  historical  Christ,  and  an  external  revelation  ;  nay,  he  wonU 
have  been  compelled  to  reject  the  latter  as  incongruous.  But  all  Chris* 
tianity  rests  on  the  mcamaie  Son  of  God :  hence,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
ootwaid,  and  written  Word,  Luther  attempted  toanaintain  an  j 
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wi(h  an  external  revelation.  Tet,  the  impoastbiKty  of  clearing  his  doe* 
trine  of  all  reasonable  doubts,  and  well-founded  objections,  which  might 
be  adduced,  even  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  urged  him,  in  his  con* 
troversy  with  Catholicj*,  to  accord  the  final  decision,  in  religious  mat* 
ters,  to  the  internal  Word.*  But,  when  arguing  with  the  fanatics,  who 
themselves  appealed  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  he  then  held  fust  to  the 
outward  Word,  and  even  entrenched  himself  witbin  the  authority  of  the 
perpetually  visible  Church*!     Hence,  from  this  essential  perversion  of 


«  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  cite  the  Conference  of  Ratisbon,  in  the  year  1541, 
at  which  tlie  ipeakera,  on  both  ndea,  had  agreed  on  the  article,  that  to  the  Church 
alone  belongeth  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  When  now  the  notion  of  the  Church 
eamllD  be  diaciiaeed,aod  the  Catholics  underatood  by  it  the  outward,  visible  Church, 
Melancthon  declared  at  the  end,  that  by  the  Church  were  to  be  nndentood,  Vi» 
MtnU,  that  is  to  aay.  thoee  in  whom  God  alone  had  begotten  faith. 

t  Luther,  in  a  letter  to  Albert,  elector  of  Prussia,  writes  as  follows  — **  This  arti- 
cle,^ says  he  (the  real  preeeooe  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.)  **  is  not  a 
doctrine  or  opinion  invented  by  men,  butcleariy  founded  and  laid  down  in  the  Gospel 
by  the  plain,  evident,  undoubted  words  of  Christ,  and,  from  the  origin  of  the  Chiif- 
tian  Churches,  down  to  the  present  hour,  hath  been  unanimously  believed  and  held 
throughout  the  whole  world.    This  n  proved  by  the  dear  Fathers,  books,  and  wri. 
tings,  both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  tongues;  and,  moreover,  by  the  daily  use  and 
pructico  of  this  Institution,  down  to  the  present  day.    This  testimony  of  all  tlie  holy 
Christian  Churches  (had  we  even  nothing  more,)  should  be  alone  sufficient  to  mahe 
US  adhere  to  this  article,  and  not  to  listen  to,  or  be  led  by  any  fanatical  spirit ;  for.  it 
is  dangerous  and  frightful  to  hear  and  believe  any  thing  contrary  to  the  unanimooi 
tesUinony,  belief,  and  doctrine  of  all  the  holy  Christian  Churches,  as  from  the  bejriiu 
ning,  and  with  one  accord  they  have  now  Unght,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  hondred 
ymrs,  tluonghout  4he  whole  world.    Had  it  been  a  now  article,  and  not  ftum  the 
fouiitUtion  ur  the  huly  Christian  Churches ;  or,  had  it  not  been  so  unanimously  held 
by  all  Churches,  and  throughout  all  Chnstcndom ;  then  it  were  not  dangcrout  or 
frightful  to  doubt  it,  or  to  dispute  whether  it  be  true.    But  since  it  hath  been  believed 
from  the  very  origin  of  the  Church,  and  so  far  as  Christendom  extends;  whosoever 
doubts  it  duih  as  much,  as  if  he  believed  in  no  Christian  Chorrh,  and  not  only  con. 
dom  ns  the  whole  Christian  Church,  as  a  damned  heretic ;  but  condemns  even  Christ 
hiuiscli,  with  all  the  aptietlesand  the  prophets,  who  have  laid  down  this  aiticlc,  which 
we  ulicr,  "  1  believe  in  one,  holy  Christian  Church,"  and  have  vehemently  procUim- 
ed  (as  Christ  himM.lf  in  Matthew,  c.  zzviii.  20)—**  Behold,  I  am  with  ye  nil  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world;'*  and,  (as  St.  Paul,  in  1  Tim.  iii-  ^'^)'' 
•*  The  Church  is  the  piUar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth."    If  God  cannot  lie,  tbes 
the  Church  cannot  err.    And  let  not  your  Highness  think  that  this  is  my  couosc),  as 
if  it  sprang  from  me;  it  is  the  counsel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  knoweth  all  hesils 
and  things  better  than  we  do ;  lor,  such  He  huth  declared  by  His  chosen  instrument, 
8t.  Paul,  when  the  latter  says  to  Titus  (c.  iii.  10.  II.)  '*  An  heretical  man,  thou  roast 
know,  s  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  by  his  own  judgment.**— The  fol 
lowing  passage,  tiio,  from  the  same  Reformer,  is  well  worthy  of  remark: — '*  We  con- 
less,  that  under  the  Ptepacy  there  is  many  a  Christian  blessing— nay,  every  Christisn 
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vte#,  dprang  the  constant  vaeiUation  between  the  adoption  of  a  visiUe 
and  an  invisible  Church,  an  ootucard  and  an  internal  Word,  as  the  uU 
timate  ground  fbr  the  profession  or  the  rejection  of  any  doctrine ;  so 
that,  sometimes,  the  visible  Church  is  made  to  judge  the  invisible,  some* 
times  vice  versA.  Hence,  in  the  succeeding  history  of  the  Lutherans, 
tile  constant  uncertainty,  whether  and  how  far  the  symbolical  books 
were  to  be  received  as  binding,  and  in  what  relation  the  Scripture  stood 
to  them.  Hence,  the  contest,  whether  Luther  had  willed,  or  not,  a  vis- 
ible or  an  invisible  Church ;  he  willed  both,  and  taught  what  was 
inconsistent  with  either.  But  Luther's  true  spirit  graduaUy  gained,  in 
this  respect,  the  most  decided  victory^  yet  only  in  an  inverted  course  : 
Luther  followed  a  mystical  impulse,  and  what  in  the  dark,  tumultuous, 
irresistible  rush  of  his  feelings,  appeared  to  him  as  the  truth,  he  firmly 
maintained  {  whereas,  his  later  followers  have  given  themselves  up  to 
the  ratimuU  element  predominant  in  man ;  and,  in  consequence,  what- 
ever seems  nUional  to  them,  whatever  they  can  most  easily  and  most 
conveniently  master  by  the  understanding,  they  immediately  hold  to  be 
Scriptural  doctrine.  As  subjectivity  must  decide,  what  is  matter  of 
history,  we  see  the  numberless  variations  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ ; 
mnd  what  seemeth  true  to  each  individual,  he  forthwith  {rfaces  in  bis 
Saviour's  mouth.  So  it  came«  at  length,  to  such  a  pass,  that  among 
Christians  themselves,  tiie  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  was  doubted,  de- 
nied, and  even  ridiculed;  for,  a  revelation  which  leaves  us  in  the 
dark,  as  to  its  own  purport,  and  can  establish  among  its  own  followers 
no  common,  settled,  and  lasting  understanding  of  the  same,  reveals  on 
that  account  nothing,  and  thereby  contradicts  and  refutes  itself. 

We  again  repeat  it :  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  the  Word  is  be- 
come flesh,  the  Word  is  become  man,  was  never  clear  to  Luther's  mind. 
For,  otherwise  he  would  have  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  signified 
far  more,  than  that  for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  the  Divine  Word  had 
visibly  and  palpably  worked  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine :  secondly, 
that  it  intimated  far  more,  than  that  the  Word  had  therewith  ended, 
that  happily  before  its  extinction,  it  had  been  recorded  on  paper.  Had 
Luther  been  able  to  rise  to  the  true  notion  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
LogoSf  he  certainly  would  have  conceived  the  Church  to  be  an  institute 
of  education;  but  this  was  never  clearly  stated  by  him,  and  still  less 
from  his  point  of  view  were  it  intelligible*  had  he  even  most  clearly 


Mwing  n  trae  baptiim— a  tine  ncnment  of  the  mltai^— troe  power  of  the  keji  for 
the  forgivenew  of  flms — true  office  of  premching — a  true  catechism.  I  ny,  that  un- 
der the  pope,  there  u  the  tme  Christiaiiity — ^yea,  the  right  pattern  of  Chrifltianitj,** 
;fee.    Then  he  goes  on  to  enlbree  this  troth  against  Us  opponents. 
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espreBBed  himself  on  the  ettt(|6et  We  cannot  perceive  in  hk  ■ytteni, 
how  man  really  cometh  by  Holy  Writ,  nor  efen  indeed,  why  he  needetb 
instruction  and  human  education,  to  attain  io  inm  kmndedge;  nnce 
€rod  alone,  and  by  interior  means,  teacheth  him.  Aa  little  can  we  con* 
ceive,  wherefore  human  exhortation,  menace,  and  instnictien  shoold 
be  necessary,  to  induce  him  to  lottt  what  is  good,  since  this  God  alone 
worketh. 


\  iny«^-p>Tliatfalh  and  the  falsehood  m  Lalboi'e  doctrine  ea  tbe  Cfamch. 

Luther's  notion  of  the  Church  is,  howerer,  not  false,  though  it  if 
one-sided.  If  he  found  it  impossible  to  conceive  the  Church  as  a  lifing 
institute,  wherein  man  becometh  holy  |  so  he  still  retained  the  view, 
that  it  riiould  consist  of  sainta,  whereby  its  ultimate  and  highest  efaject 
is  declared.  In  more  than  one  place,  he  says,  be  attaches  great  weight 
to  the  definition  of  the  Church,  as  a  community  of  saints ;  because  each 
individual  can  thence  infer  what  he  should  be«  In  hb  system,  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  Church,  which  is  yet  the  most  important  is  everywhere 
put  forward  ;  and  that  no  one  in  the  Divine  kingdom  can  enjoy  the 
true  rights  of  citiaenship,  when  he  belongs  only  outwardly  to  the  Church, 
and  hath  not  entered  into  the  true  spuit  of  Christ,  is  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner  pointed  out.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  Chftft 
maintains  his  Church  in  the  power  of  victory,  by  means  of  those,  who 
Mve  in  his  faith,  belong  to  him  in  heart  and  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  his  8^ 
cond  coming.  It  is  also  not  to  lie  doubted,  that  these  are  the  (raeflup- 
porters  of  his  truth ;  that  without  them  it  would  soon  be  forgotten,  turn 
into  pure  error,  or  degenerate  into  an  empty,  hollow  formalism.  Ye% 
without  doubt,  these — ^the  invisible,  who  have  been  changed  and  glori' 
fied  into  the  image  of  Christ,  are  the  supporters  of  the  visible  Church : 
the  wicked  in  that  Church,  the  unbelievers,,  the  hypocrites^  the  dead 
members  in  the  body  of  Christ,  would  be  unable  for  a  single  day  to  pre* 
serve  the  Church,  even  in  her  exterior  forms.  Nay,  as  far  as  ia  theo 
lies,  they  do  all  to  distract  the  Church,  to  sacrifice  her  to  base  pessioDS, 
to  pollute  her,  and  abandon  her  to  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  her  ene- 
miee.  With  never- failing  prolusion  doth  the  Lord  raise  up,  in  the  M' 
ness  of  His  strength,  men,  through  whom  He  sheds  over  His  Church, 
light  and  the  newness  of  life  5  but,  because  after  a  human  fashion,  they 
cannot  be  infallibly  recognized  as  his  disciples,  and  even  ought  not  to 
be  so,  in  order  not  to  promote  confidence  in  mere  man,  and  because  hw 
followers  are  to  be  called  after  no  man,  be  he  Athanasius,  or  Anus, 
Augustine,  Luther,  or  Calvin,  we  are  by  him  r^erred  to  hit  (Wf^  >°^^ 
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tattoD,  wherein  the  truth  can  nerer  faiit  because  he,  the  truth  and  the 
Ufef  ever  abideth  in  it. 

Luther,  moreo¥er»  has  rightly  eeen  the  neceanty  of  admitting,  that  a 
revehttion,  emanating  immediately  from  God,  requireth  a  divinely  inati* 
tttted  Church,  and  the  Christian  faith  a  far  higher,  than  a  mere  human 
guarantee.  But  his  fiiult  was,  that  he  did  not  seriously  w«gh  what  was 
nignified  by  the  words,  the  immediate  revelation  in  Christ  is  external ; 
for,  otherwise,  he  would  have  understood,  that  a  divinely  instituted 
Church  is  necessarily  visible,  founded  as  it  is  by  the  word  of  God  be- 
come visible,  and  that  the  warranty  of  faith  must  needs  be  extemaL 
Vast  were  the  consequences  of  this  want  of  perception.  In  the  religious 
community,  which  owes  its  existence  to  Luther,  the  so-called  invbible 
revelation  in  the  human  mind,  has  since  determined  the  conception  of 
the  visible,  nay,  even  the  written  revelation ;  and,  according  as  each 
one  believes,  God  reveals  himself  to  him  in  his  interior,  he  explains  and 
distorts  the  outward  Word,  and  against  such  arbitrary  intcrpretatioosr 
no  Lutheran  can  allege  any  solid  objection,  Mince  from  the  inuxtrd  ema- 
nates the  external  Churchy 

Lastly,  the  proposition,  that  the  internal  Church  ili  to  be  first  estab* 
lished,  and  then  the  exterior  one,  is,  in  one  respect,  completely  true,  and 
hereby  Luther  was  deceived.  We  are  not  living  members  of  the  ex» 
ternal  Church,  until  we  belong  to  the  interior  one.  What  hath  been 
imparted  to  us  from  without,  must  be  reproduced  by  and  within  us ;  the 
objective  must  become  subjective,  ere  we  be  entitled  to  consider  our* 
selves  true  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Thus  far,  certainly,  the 
invisible  is  to  be  ranked  before  the  visible  Church  ;  and  the  latter  is 
eternally  renovated  out  of  the  former.  But  this  kingdom  of  God  begins, 
grows,  and  ripens  within  us,  after  it  has  first  externally  encountered  us, 
and  made  the  first  steps  to  receive  us  into  its  bosom.  The  act  of  exte- 
nor  excitement,  instruction  and  education,  is  ever  the  first  condition  of 
life  to  what  is  internally  excited,  taught,  and  educated ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  exterior  hath  passed  into  the  interior,  then  the  inward  becometh, 
in  its  turn,  the  outward  ;  and  the  image,  which  from  without,  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  interior,  is  reflected  from  the  interior  on  the  exterior. 
But,  as  Luther  wished  to  break  with  the  existing  outward  Church,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  the  absduie  precedence  to  the  invisible  Church,  and 
consider  himself  as  the  immediate  envoy  of  God.*     But,  by  exalting, 


s  After  his  journey  from  the  Wartburgr,  Luther,  aa  ia  well  known,  wrote  from  Bor- 
iia  to  the  elector  Frederick,  aa  followa : — **  He  had  received  hit  Goepel,"  said  he, 
**  not  from  men,  but  from  heaven  alone,  from  Jesoa  Christ ;  and,  therefore  is  he  a 
Christian  and  an  evangelist,  and  such  he  wished  o  be  called  in  futore.**    Bvm  Cal- 
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into  a  general  principle,  his  view  of  the  relation  of  the  internal  to  the 
external  Church,  he  fell  into  the  greatest  embarrassmaots.  On  one 
hand,  he  desired  (and  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  view  he  entertun- 
ed  of  himself,  as  a  divinely  inspired  evangelist,)  that  the  doctrine,  which 
coming  forth  from  his  interior  as  the  voice  of  God,  he  had  announced 
abroad,  should  be  merely  re-echoed  by  his  disciples  :  and,  thus  from 
him,  too,  the  visible  should  again  bring  forth  and  absolutely  determine 
the  invisible  Church  :^-b.  condition,  which  utterly  annihilated  his  own 
principle.*     But,  if  he  held  to  the  latter  principle,  and  considered  each 


vin,  in  his  answer  to  Sadolet's  Epistle  to  the  Genevans,  appeals  to  this  immediate 
mission :  Opusc.  p.  106.  **  Ministerium  meum,  quod  Dei  vocatione  fundatom 
ae  sanctum  foisse  non  dnbito."  P.  107.  **  Ministerium  mcum,  quod  quidcm  nt  i 
Christo  esse  Dovi,*'  etc. 

*  la  modem  times  it  has  often  been  denied,  that  Luther  had  desired  to  lay  dom 
for  all  future  ages  dogmatic  dccisioas.  But,  the  sort  of  proof,  which  is  adduced, 
would,  in  all  cases,  where  persona]  interests  were  not  concerned,  be  declaitd  to  be 
anything  but  satisfactoiy.  Men  cannot,  in  the  least  degree,  have  transported  them- 
selves into  the  spirit  of  those  ages,  and,  least  of  all,  have  attended  to  the  chanrtcrof 
the  Reformers,  and  particularly  of  Luther,  when  they  advance  such  a  statement.  If 
the  doctrinal  uncertainty  of  the  greater  part  of  his  present  worahipperi,  hsd  been 
one  of  Luther's  peculiarities,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  constancy  asd 
perseverance  in  his  career,  nay,  for  the  very  origm  of  his  reformation.  Yet,  in  proof 
of  what  has  been  aesericd  in  the  text,  we  may  cite,  though  briefly,  the  words  of  the 
reformer  himself.  In  his  reply  to  Erasmus  (Adv.  Erasm.  Rotcrod.  lib.  1.  p.  l^2M 
he  lays  down  the  principle :  **  fidei  est  non  falH,**  which  he  applies,  in  the  passage  ^ 
lowing,  to  particular  articles.  Ersamus  had  said,  **  if  the  doctrine  of  freewill  had 
been  an  error,  Grod  would  certainly  not  have  tolerated  it  in  his  Church,  nor  have  re* 
vealed  it  to  any  saint."  To  this  Luther  answers :  "  Primum  non  dicimus,  erroren 
hunc  case  in  eccUid  sua  toleratum  k  Deo,  nee  in  uUo  suo  aancto ;  ecclesia  enim  Spi« 
rita  Dei  regitur,  aancti  aguntur  Spirits  Dei,  Rom.  viii.  Et  Chrirtus  cum  eccleaia 
8U&  manet  usque  lad  consummatimiem  mundi.  Matt,  xrviii.  Et  ecclesia  est  firma. 
mentum  et  columna  veritatis.  3  Tim.  iii.  Haae,  inquam,  novimus,  nam  sic  babetel 
Symbolum  omnium  nostrum ;  credo  ecclesiam  sanctam  Catholicam,  ut  imposnbilc 
sit,  iUam  errare  etiam  in  minimo  articulo."  Nay,  Luther  adds :  **  Atque  si  etiam 
doncmuB,  aliquos  clectoe  in  errore  teneri  in  totft,  vit&,  iamen  ante  nunriem  neceste  at, 
ut  redeant  in  viam^*^  etc.  In  his  opinion  on  the  imperial  decree  of  the22d  Septem- 
ber, 1530,  he  says  to  the  same  effinst :  *'  Whoso  professeth  the  Augsburg  Confessioo, 
will  be  saved  ;  although  its  truth  should  become  manifest  to  him  only  later :  tkiseoH- 
feadon  must  endure  until  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  day  of  judgment,**  See  Bv- 
cholz*s  History  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I,  voU  iii.  Vienna,  1832,  p.  576  (in  Ger- 
man,)—a  work  where  the  history  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  with  all  the  ecclesiastical 
negotiations,  is  most  copbusly  and  instructiTely  detailed.  Hence,  we  can,  by  no 
means,  agree  with  Baumgarten  Crusias,  wheut  in  his  **  Manual  of  the  Histoiy  of 
Christian  Dogmas,"  he  thus  blames  the  more  precise  definitions  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine, in  the  Formulary  of  Concord :  *'  These  thoughts  were  rendered  matters  of  dog- 
mat  while,  at  the  origin  of  the  reformation,  they  had  in  their  higher,  more  q»iritaal 
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one  like  himself,  as  internally  and  immediately  taught  by  God  alone  ; 
then  the  meet  opposite  doctrines  were  proclaimed,  and  the  internal 
voice  of  God  contradicted  and  belied  itself*  From  this  dilemma,  his 
disciples  to  this  day  have  never  been  able  to  extricate  themselves. 


i  L.-^NegattTe  doctrines  of  the  Lotherani  in  regard  to  the  Chorch. 

If  we  would  now  point  out  more  accurately,  the  negative  doctrines  of 
the  Lutherans,  in  regard  to  the  Church  ;  it  is  easy,  in  the  first  place, 
ta  conceive  wherefore  the  papal  supremacy  was,  and  must  necessarily 
have  been,  rejected  by  them,  llie  opinion,  that  Christ  had  founded 
only  an  invisible  Church,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  other,  that 
he  had  given  to  it  a  visible  head :  the  one  notion  destroys  the  other. 
Luther  looking  on  every  determination  of  belief,  through  human  media- 
tion, as  equivalent  to  what  was  diabolical,  the  idea  of  the  papal  supre- 
macy,  wherein  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  each  member  on  the 
whole  body  is  most  distinctly  expressed,  must  (independently  of  the 
faults  of  individual  pontiffs,  which  not  unfrequently  cast  a  shade  on  the 
history  of  the  Papacy,)  have  appeared  to  his  mind  as  anti*Christian,  and 
the  Pope  himself  as  Anti-Christ.  For  the  Papacy  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  purely  internal,  and  invisible,  and  so  far  exclusively 
divine  Church,  and  encroaches,  according  to  this  system,  on  the  office 
of  Christ,  the  sole  and  invisible  head  of  the  Church,  who  alone,  and  by 
internal  means,  teacheth  his  disciples*  and  without  any  intermediate 
agency,  draweth  them  to  himself  When  Protestants  so  often  repeat, 
Christ  is  alone  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  the  assertion  has  exactly  the 
same  sense,  as  when  Luther  says,  Christ  is  the  sole  teacher,  and  should 
accordingly  be  estimated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Moreover,  if 
the  Protestants,  of  the  present  day  especially,  find  the  idea  of  the  Pa- 
pacy objectionable,  this  aversion  is  still  more  conceivable.  Of  what 
could  the  Popedom  exhibit  the  unity  ?  Of  the  most  palpable,  decided, 
and  irreconcileable  contradictions;  this,  indeed,  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility  ;—• it  could  only  ^be  the  representative  of  what  was  in 
itself  a  thousandfold  and  most  radically  opposed,  and  this  anti-Christ, 
Satan  himself  alone  could  be.  Of  what  body  could  the  Pontiff  be  the 
head  ?  A  body,  whose  members  declare  themselves  independent  one 
of  the  other :  a  thing  which  is  inconceivable.  The  fault  of  Protestants 
is  this,  that  what  with  them  is  impracticable,  what  from  their  point  of 

MOW,  been  opposed  to  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  ruling  Church,  and  had  been  meant 
to  ezprewionly  the  idea  of  hnmau  helpletsneas,  and  of  the  devotion  of  human  life  to 
God.**    See  his  Lehibuch  der  Dogmengefehiehte,  part.  i.  p.  595.    Jena,  1833. 
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Tiew  may  with  indispatable  conaisteiicj  be  rejected,  they  wodd  refbw 
to  the  Chriatian  Church  also,  which  is  anything  but  a  distracted,  aetf. 
contradictory,  self-annihilating,  self-belying  thing,  that  ever  at  the  same 
moment  utters  the  afBrmative  and  the  negatire.  If  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Protestants,  instead  of  naming  Christ  their  invisible  head,  would 
designate  him  as  their  unkfunm  head,  concealed  from  their  view,  they 
would  at  least  give  utterance  to  an  historical  truth,  llie  same  judg- 
ment, moreover,  which  Protestants  must  form  of  the  Pbpacy,  they  na- 
turally pass  on  the  Catholic  view  of  Episcopacy. 

Lastly,  in  respect  to  tradition,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what 
has  been  said,  and  it  has  already  been  explicitly  showut  why  in  the 
twofold  signification  above  pointed  out,  Protestants  cannot  concede  to 
it  the  same  place,  which  it  occupies  in  the  Catholic  system.     It  has 
occasionally  been  said,  however,  that  the  Reformers  had  not  rejected 
Tradition  ''in  the  ideal  sense  ;'*  but  only  TradHwns.     It  is  certainly 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  still  partially  subdued  by  that  old  ecclesiastical 
spirit,  which,  on  their  secession  from  the  Church,  they  had  uncoo« 
sciously  carried  away  with  them,  they  believed  in  the  same,  and  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  its  sense.    Though  matfruiBy^  they  did  not  reject 
every  portion  of  Tradition,  yet  they  did  so  formally*     For,  if  indeed, 
they  acknowledged  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Church*  as  embodied 
in  the  first  four  oecumenical  Councils,  they  did  so,  not  on  account  of 
their  ecclesiastical  olfjectiviiyy  but  because,  according  to  their  own  «vl- 
jectioe  views,  they  found  them  confirmed  by  Holy  Writ.     But  the  Goe* 
pel  truth,  which  hath  been  delivered  over  to  the  Church,  for  p^e9e^ 
vation  and  for  propagation,  remaineth  truth,  whether,  in  consequence  of 
a  subjective  inquiry,  or,  of  a  pretended  internal  illumination,  it  be  ac- 
knowledged  or  be  re|ected.     Hence,  the   ecclesiastical  traditionaiy 
principle  is  this  :  such  and  such  a  doctrine, — ^for  instance,  the  divinity 
of  Christ,— sis  a  Christian  evangelical  truth,  because  the  Church,  the 
institution  iiiVested  with  authority  from  Christ,  declares  it  to  be  his  doc- 
trine ; — ^not  because  such  or  such  an  individual  subjectively  hdds  it, 
as  the  result  of  liis  Scriptural  reading,  for  a  Christian  truth.    The 
Bible  is  ever  forced  to  assume  the  form  of  its  readers  :  it  becomeB  little 
with  the  little,  and  great  with  the  great,  and  is,  therefore,  made  to  pas 
through  a  thousand  transformations,  according  as  it  is  reflected  in  each 
individuality.     If  that  individuality  be  shallow,  flat,  and  dull,  the  Scnp* 
ture  is  so  represented  through  its  medium :  it  is  made  to  take  the  colour 
of  the  most  one-sided  and  perverse  opinions,  and  is  abused  to  the  «up- 
port  of  every  folly.    In  itself,  therefore,  and  without  any  other  medium, 
the  Bible  cannot  be  considered,  by  the  Church,  as  a  rule  of  faith :  oa 
the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  the  rule,  whereby  the  Scrip- 
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tore  must  be  invetdgated.  The  Reformers  fiuling  to  acknowledge  thie 
great  truth,  their  partial  agreement  with  Tradition  was  purely  acddetu 
Ud;  aaia  most  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  sequel,  nearly 
all  those  positive  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  Luther  and  the  first 
Reformers  still  maintained,  have  been  cast  off  by  their  disciples,  with* 
eat  their  ever  ceasing  to  profess  themselves  memben  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  On  no  point  did  the  Reformers  recognize  Tradition  for  the 
sake  of  its  objectivity  ;  and,  therefore,  they  rejected  it,  wherever  it  ac- 
corded not  with  their  own  subjective  caprices.  What  doctrine  dojkh 
tradition  more  clearly  attest,  than  that  of  free-will  1  Yet,  this  they  re- 
jected. In  short,  they  entirely  merged  the  objective  historical  Chris, 
tianity  into  their  own  subjectivity,  and  were  consequently  forced  to 
throw  off  Tradition. 

Accordingly,  they  refused  obedience  to  the  Church — deeming  it 
Ignoble  and  slavish.  They  forgot  that,  a  divine  authority  impresses 
apon  the  obedience  also,  which  pays  homage  to  it,  the  stamp  of  divinity, 
and  exalts  it  as  much  above  servitude,  as  the  spirit  is  raised  above  the 
flesh.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  one  any  longer  doubts,  but  that  an 
outward,  fixed,  eternally  immutable  moral  law,  though  not  in  all  its 
parts  first  established  by  Christ,  yet  hath  been  by  Him  confirmed  and 
brought  to  greater  perfection.  This  rule  of  will  and  of  action,  every 
Christian  recognizes ;  and,  however  far  diort  of  it  he  may  fall  in  his 
own  conduct,  yet,  he  never  thinks  of  changing  it,  according  to  his  sub- 
jective moral  point  of  view ;  nor,  in  the  commission  of  his  faults,  flat- 
tering himself,  that  the  standard,  according  to  which  be  should  act,  and 
that  according  to  which  he,  in  reality,  doth  act,  perfectly  correspond. 
But,  the  necesaty  of  a  like  fixed  and  unchangeable  standard  for  the 
intelligence  is  disputed.  Here  each  one  is  to  give  himself  up,  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  subjective  feelings  and  fancies,  and  to  be  certain, 
that  what  he  feels  and  thinks,  is  truly  felt  and  thought ;  although  any 
individual,  who  has  only  attended  for  some  weeks  to  his  own  train  of 
theughts,  may  easily  perceive,  that  in  this  field  he  is  not  a  whit  stronger 
than  in  the  sphere  of  morals.  That  the  Bible  alone  cannot,  in  itself, 
constitute  such  a  settled,  outward  rule,  nor  was  ever  so  intended  by 
Christ,  no  one  surely,  after  the  awful  experience  which,  in  our  times 
especially,  has  been  made,  and  is  still  daily  made,  will  feel  any  longer 
disposed  to  deny. 

i  Lii^Bootiiiis  of  thft  Calvioiirts  on  the  Cararoh. 

Hie  Calvinists  adopted  Luther's  general  views,  respecting  the 
Church,  without  alteration,  and  solemnly  confirmed  them  in  their  Sym- 
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bolical  writings**  But  Calvin  is  distinguished  by  many  peculiarities^ 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  phenomenat  which  in  the  whole 
compass  of  ecclesiastical  life*  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolutios 
attempted  by  Luther,  down  to  the  flourishing  period  of  Calvin,  had 
presented  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  observert  bad  not  passed 
by,  without  making  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Gene* 
van  Reformer.  He  had  observed  the  boundless  tyranny,  which  had 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  new  principles  :  nor  had  he  overlooked  the 
fact,  that  the  idea  o{  a  Christian  put  forward  by  bis  predecessor,  as  an 
independent,  all-sufficing  being,  capable,  from  the  fulness  of  his  own 
spirit,  of  satisfying  all  his  higher  wants,  is  a  mere  fiction,  which  all 
experience  belies.f  He  had  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  ruleis 
of  the  new  Church  were  devoid  of  all  influence  and  respect ;  that  the 
people,  which  had  been  taught  to  look  on  them  as  the  mere  work  of  its 
own  hands,  denied  them  frequently  the  most  indispensable  obedience ; 
and  that,  if  temporal  princes  had  not  interposed  their  authority,  all  order 
and  discipline  would  have  been  subverted.  ^  As  at  Geneva,  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  Calvin's  activity,  the  ecclesiastical  reformation  was  con« 
nected  with  a  civil  revolution,  the  wildest  anarchy  had  broken  through 
the  restraints  of  public  morals,  and  matter  for  the  most  earnest  reflec- 
tion was  thus  ofiered  in  abundance. 

Hence,  Calvin  thought  it  necessary  to  straiten  the  bonds,  which 
united  the  individual  with  the  general  body,  to  excite  a  new  reverence 


*  Zwingl.  Commentar.  de  vera  et  fain  Rdig.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  197,  where  he  oom> 
prises,  in  ten  ehort  propotitioni,  his  whole  doctrine  on  the  Chordi.  Calvin  Inetit.  1. 
iv.  c.  1.  fol.  190,  aeq. ;  Confeas.  Helvet.  i.  c.  zvii.  ed.  Aoga.  p.  47 ;  Helvet.  ii.  Art 
ziv ;  Anglic.  Art.  ziz.  p.  133 :  which,  however,  very  clearly  points  out  the  viflible 
character  of  the  Church  :  "  Eccletia  Chriati  viaibilis  eat  ccstua  fidelium,  in  quo  ver. 
bum  Dei  purum  pmdicatar,  et  aacramenta,  quoad  ea,  qa»  neceaaario  ezigantur,  juxta 
Chriati  inatitutum  note  adminiatrantor."  Very  different  from  thia,  oo  the  other 
hand,  ia  the  Confesaio  Scotorum,  Art-  zvi  p.  156.  The  Hungarian  Confeanon  has 
nothing  to  eay  reapecting  the  Church ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  aeetion  de  m#> 
titik  pastorwn,  p.  251. 

t  Calvin.  Inatit.  1.  iv.  c.  1.  (  v.  fol.  573.  ••Etai  extemis  mediia  alligaU  non  eat 
Dei  virtua,  tamen  ordinario  docendi  modo  alligavit :  qaem  dum  recnaant  tenere  fana. 
tici  hominea,  multia  ae  ezitialibua  laqueb  involvnnt.  Multoa  impellit  vel  aaperbia, 
vel  faatidinm,  vel  spmulatio,  at  aibi  perauadeant  privatim  legendo  et  meditando  ie 
poeae  aatia  proficeie,  atque  ita  contemnant  publicoa  coetua  et  predicationen  tnperva- 
cuam  ducant.  Qaoniam  autem  sacrum  unitatis  vinculum,  quantum  m  se  est,  sol- 
vunt  vel  abrumpunt,"  etc. 

t  lioo.  cit.  f  iL  fol.  975  •*  Ejua  (SaUne)  arte  factum  est,  et  puia  verbi  predica. 
tio  aliquot  ssculis  evanucrit :  et  nunc  e&dem  improbitate  incumbit  ad  labefactandam 
ministerium;  quod  tamen  sic  in.  ecclesili  Christus  ordtnavit,  ut  illo  sublaiobqjiis 
Bdifioatio  pereat,**  etc. 
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for  the  Church,  (of  which  Luther  had  always  spoken  in  such  terms  of 
diaparagement,  and  whereof,  indeed,  he  had  never  formed  a  clear  con- 
ception,) as  well  as  to  establish,  on  a  more  soUd  basis,  the  authority 
of  its  rulers.  He  carefully  collected  all  that  had  ever  been  said  upon 
the  Church,  in  any  wise  good  or  useful  for  his  object ;  and  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  transplant  into  his  garden,  many  a  flower  from  the  so-much- 
deterted  Corpus  Juris  canonici;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  name  the 
]riace  of  its  extraction.  So  he  preferred,  to  adopt  in  his  *^  Institutes  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  propositions,  which,  in  the  Protestant  system, 
are  utterly  untenable  and  baseless,  than  consistently  to  enforce  the 
principles  that  he  had  inherited  from  Luther.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  Treatise  on  the  Church,  he  points  out  the  natural  igno- 
rance, indolence,  and  frivolity  of  man,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
certain  institutions  to  implant,  cherish,  and  mature  the  doctrines  of  faith. 
Li  the  Church,  hath  the  treasure  of  the  Gospel  been  deposited,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say ;  pastors  and  teachers  have  been  instituted  by  God.  and 
been  invested  with  authority f  to  the  end,  that  preaching  might  never 
fiiil,  and  a  holy  concord  in  Faith,  and  a  right  order,  might  constantly 
obtain.* 

But  when  his  reason  made  him  the  reproach,  how,  if  the  Church 
were  really  so  constituted,  he  could  feel  himself  justified  in  severing  all 
ties  of  connexion  with  the  one  in  existence  ;  he  then  stunned  his  eon- 
science  with  the  most  violent  invectives  against  her ;  satisfied  as  he 
was,  that  the  generation  which  had  once  begun  to  swear  by  men,  and 
to  revere  their  opinions,  as  the  Word  of  God,  would  easily  take  such 
sallies  of  furious  passion,  as  a  substitute  for  solid  argument.! 

After  these  introductory  observations,  Calvin  speaks  first,  of  the  in- 
visible Church,  and  requires  his  discif^es,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  firmly 
convinced,  that  such  a  Church  doth  in  reality  exist — namely,  a  host 
of  elect,  who,  though  they  do  not  see  each  other  face  to  face,  yet  are 
united  in  one  faith,  in  one  hope,  in  one  charity,  and  in  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  as  members  under  ^he  one  Christ,  their  common  head.  In  tiie 
aeeond  place,  he  requires  them  to  believe,  with  undoubting  assurance, 
that  they  themselves  belong  to  this  invisible  Church,  which  can  be  only 
one,  since  a  division  of  Christ  is  impossible.  Then,  he  adds :  though  a 
desolate  wilderness  on  all  sides  surrounds  us,  which  seemeth  to  cry  out, 


*  Calrin.  InsUt.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  foL  370.  "  Quia  antem  mditU  nostia  et  wgnitiM 
(addo  etiam  ingenii  vanitatem)  eztcmis  labeidiii  indigent ....  paatorea  inrtituit  ac 
doctoral  (DeoB,)  quorum  ore  snoa  docere;  eoa  aactoritate  initruxit;  nihil  deniqoe 
omiat,  qaod  ad  sanctum  fidei  coniiBniHim  et  tectum  ordinem  faceret." 

S  LoQ,6tt.c.  ii.  fol.  381.86. 
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the  Church  is  vanished ;  yet,  let  us  he  assured,  that  the  deaUi  of  Jesus 
is  not  unprofitable,  and  that  God  knows  how  to  preserre  his  followers, 
even  in  the  obscurest  corners.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe, 
that  together  with  the  reasons,  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  his  doc* 
trine  of  absolute  predestination,  there  was  an  especial  motive,  that 
induced  Calvin  to  enforce  on  his  disciples  the  conviction,  that  they 
belonged  to  an  invisible  Church.  This  was  the  general  demoralization, 
which  he  saw  prevailing  among  them,  and  which  threatened  to  under- 
mine the  belief,  that  the  so-called  Reformation,  had  in  reality  beea 
brought  about.*  So  he  diverts  their  view^  from  the  world  of  reality,  and 
ttirns  it  to  the  obscurity  of  the  invisible  world,  in  order  to  afford,  to  that 
eternal  longing  of  the  Christian  soul  after  commumon,  a  satisfaction 
which  the  visible  Church  evidently  denied*  He  immediately  pasMS 
over  to  the  latter,  to  impart  to  it  a  more  solid  and  beautiful  form,  to 
insure  its  efficacy  and  its  influence  in  the  training  up  of  believerB,  to 
make  the  visible  Church  appear  as  the  reflection  of  the  invisible,  and, 
in  this  way,  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  by  degrees,  the  members  of  the 
Utter  with  those  of  the  former. 

How  salutary,  nay,  how  indispensable,  is  this  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  visible  Church,  says  he.  is  evident  alone,  from  her  glorious  app^- 
tion  of  **  mother."  There  is  no  coming  into  Ufe,  unless  she  conceives 
us  in  her  womb,  unless  she  brings  us  forth,  nourishes  us  at  her  breasti, 
and  finally  watches  over  and  protects  us,  until  we  throw  off  this  mortal 
coil,  and  become  like  unto  the  angels.  For,  as  long  as  we  live,  our 
weakness  will  not  admit  of  our  being  discharged  from  school.  Let  us 
consider,  moreover,  he  continues,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  no  salvation :  Isaiah  and  Joel  attest 
it,  and  Ezechiel  concurs  with  them.  We  see  from  hence,  that  God's 
paternal  grace,  and  the  especial  testimony  of  the  spiritual  life,  are  con- 
fined to  his  flock ;  so  that  separation  from  the  Church  is  ever  per- 
nicious. 

Calvin  appeals  to  Ephesians,  c  iv.  11,  where  St  Paul  says,  ^that 
Christ  gave  some  apostles;   and  some  prophets;  and  some  others, 

t  Log.  eit  i  xm.  fill.  376.  **  Dnm  enim  apad  eos,  quibm  Evan^limn  amnaitia- 
tnr,  ejoa  doetrina  non  reipondere  vita  fructum  vident,  noUam  iUio  eiM  eeelesiain 
■tatim  jodicanL  Junthwiiw  qaidem  est  ofibntio,  cui  plus  aatii  ocoa«onw  hoe  nuser- 
nmo  HBcalo  prsbemoa ;  nee  exeusure  licet  maledictam  ignaviam,  qaam  Dominia 
teponilam  non  nnet :  nti  jam  gravihat  ilagellii  caitigare  incipit  Vn  eifo  nobiii 
qui  tarn  dinohrta  flafptioram  licentia  committimiii,  at  propter  noa  ToliiereDtiir  iinba- 
efllea  ooiiadeatk».-»Quia  enim  mm  pntaiit  mm  eeelMiara,  abt  mn  eat  aolida  vHv 
poritas  et  integritaa,  aoelenim  odio  a  legitima  eoeloia  diaoediint,  dnm  a  fkotioaa 
improbonun  decUnaze  ie  patant    Aiont  eoclenam  Chiisti  nnctam  csm,"  ete. 
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erangelists ;  and  some  oHiera,  piistofs  and  doctors ;  for  die  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  fbr  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body 
of  Christ ;  until  we  all  meet  in  the  onity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  i^ — a  passage  which  the  Catholic  Church 
adduces  in  support  of  the  view  that  she^  takes  of  herself.  Af^er  this 
quotation,  the  Reformer  adds  :  ^  We  see  that  God,  though  in  one  mO' 
ment  He  coM  render  His  own  foiUneere  perfect^  yet,  would  have  them 
grow  up  to  maturity  only  by  means  of  an  education  by  the  Church. 
We  see,  moreover,  the  way  marked  out)  wherein  these  plans  of  GoA 
are  to  be  unfolded  ;  for,  to  the  pastors  is  the  preaching  of  the  Divine 
Word  intrusted :  all  must  conform  to  this  precept,  so  that,  with  a  miM 
and  docile  spirit  (maneueio  et  doeUi  epiriiu)  they  give  themselves  up  to 
the  guidance  of  the  teachers  selected  for  that  purpose.  Long  before 
had  the  prophet  Isaiah  characterized  the  Church  by  this  sign,  when 
he  said,  ^  The  spirit  which  is  in  thee,  and  the  words,  which  I  have 
placed  in  thy  mouth,  will  never  depart  from  thy  mouth,  nor  firom  the 
DHnith  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord.**  Henoe,  it  follows,  diat 
those  deserve  to  perish  of  hunger  and  misery,  who  despise  the  celestial 
food  of  the  soul,  which  is  administered  fh>ra  above  through  the  hands  of 
the  Church.  That  we  may  know  that  in  earthly  vessels,  an  incom- 
parable treasure  is  presented  to  our  acceptance,  God  Himself  appears^ 
and  as  fkr  as  He  is  the  Pounder  of  this  order  of  things,  desires  to  be 
acknowledged  as  ever  present  in  His  institution.  In  like  manner,  as 
He  referred  not  His  chosen  people  of  old  to  angels,  but  raised  up  ob 
earth  teachers,  who  peri^yrraed  truly  the  ofllce  of  angels :  so  He  de* 
aires  now  to  instruct  us  after  a  human  fashion.  And  in  like  manner, 
as  in  ancient  times,  He  was  not  content  with  merely  revealing  his  law* 
but  appointed  as  interpreters  of  the  same,  the  priests,  from  whose  lip* 
tfie  people  were  to  hear  its  true  sense  expkiined :  so  it  is  now  His  wilt, 
tiiat  we  sheold  not  nevely  be  engaged  with  the  reading  of  Holy  Writ  \ 
Bay,  He  hath  instituted  teaohers,  that  we  may  be  supported  by  their 
aid.  FVora  hence  a  two-fold  advantage  springs.  On  one  hand,  the 
Almighty  best  tries  our  ebedienee,  when  we  so  hearken  to  His  ministers^ 
as  if  He  spake  himself;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  He  condescends  to  our 
weakness,  by  choosing  rather  to  address  us  after  a  hiHnan  manner, 
through  the  medium  of  interpreters,  in  order  to  draw  us  to  Himself, 
than  to  repel  ua  by  the  voice  of  His  thunders*  Calvin,  after  remarking, 
timt  in  aM  apostasies  from  the  Church,  arrogance  or  jealdasy  ever  lies 
at  (he  bottom,  and  that  he,  who  severs  the  sacred  bonds  of  unity,  will 
not  &il  to  incur  the  just  chastisement  for  this  godless  adultery — to  wit, 
spiritual  blindness  through  the  most  poisonous  errors  and  the  most  de» 
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testable  illusions ;  proceeds  to  say.  **  tbe  more  abominable  therefore  are 
the  apostles,  who  aim  at  a  division  in  the  Church :  it  is  as  if  they 
chased  the  sheep  away  from  the  fold,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  jaws 
of  the  wolf."* 

Calvin  is  as  inexhaustible  in  his  own  self-refutation,  as  he  is  unsha* 
ken  in  his  confidence  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  men,  from  whom  he 
seriously  expects,  that  the  grounds,  which  condemn  his  own  disobedi* 
ence  against  the  Catholic  Church,  they  will  good-naturedly  take  for 
proofs,  that  they  owe  submission  to  him  and  to  his  institutions.  As  we, 
he  says  in  another  place^  profess  an  invisible  Church,  which  is  seen  by 
the  eye  of  €rod  alone  ;  so  are  we  boimd  to  revere  a  Church,  which  is 
perceptible  to  men,  and  to  pertevere  in  its  communion.f  He  never 
forgets  to  point  out  as  a  mark  of  a  true  Chistian  community,  its  vene* 
ration  for  the  ministry,  and  for  the  office  of  preaching ;%  and,  if  Lather 
■aid,  the  true  Church  is  there  to  be  found,  where  the  Grospel  is  rightly 
announced ;  so  Calvin  adds,  it  is  there  to  be  found  where  the  preaching 
of  the  Divine  Word  t»  heard  with  obedience.  *^  Where,"  as  he  express- 
as  himself,  **  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  received  with  reverence, 
there  neither  a  deceptions,  nor  a  doubtful  image  of  the  Church  is  pre- 
sented ;  and  no  one  will  go  unpunished,  who  contemns  her  anthority, 
or  despises  her  exhortations,  or  rejects  her  counsels,  or  mocks  her  chas- 
tisements, still  less  who  apostatizes  from  her,  and  dissolves  her  unity. 
For  such  value  doth  our  Lord  attach  to  communion  with  His  Church, 
that  he  is  held  for  an  apostate  and  an  unbeliever,  who  obstinately  secedes 
from  any  [particular  reformed]  community,  should  it  othermee  recere 
the  true  ministry  of  the  Word  and  of  the  eacramenie.  It  is  certainly  no 
slight  thing,  that  it  is  called  *  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth,'  as 
well  as  the '  House  of  God.'  Hereby,  St.  Paul  means  to  say,  the  Church 
is  the  faithful  preserver  of  the  truth,  that  it  may  never  be  lost  in  the 
world  ;  for,  by  her  ministry  and  her  aid,  God  wished  to  preserve  the 
pure  preaching  of  His  Word,  and  show  himself  a  kind  parent,  who 
nourishes  us  with  spiritual  food,  and  provides  all  which  can  minister  to 
our  salvation.  Even  this  is  no  mean  praise  that  the  Church  is  called 
the  *  chosen  one,'  the  bride  elect,  who  must  be  without  spot  and  without 
wrinkle,  the  body  of  the  Lord.     Henoe,  it  follows,  that  separation  from 

•  Loo.  cit  o.  t.  i  T.  fol.  379. 

t  Calvin.  Ub.  iv.  c.  1.  n.  7.  foL  374.  **  Quemadmodam  wgo  nobis  inriabfleai* 
aiiUoi  Dei  oculis  oonspicaam  ecolenam  cndera  neceHe  est,  ita  hano,  qa»  reipectft 
hominum  eotlesia  dicitur,  obiervaro,  ejuoque  communioiiem  colere  jabenrar.*' 

I  Loo.  cit.  { ix  fol.  374.  **  Qiw  (moltiludo)  m  ministeriam  habet  yerbi,  et  hontr 
rat,  8^  ■acramentorum  adminlstrationem,  eooleaia  procal  dabio  haberi  et  cenfleri  w»- 
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the  Church  is  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  and  we 
should  guard  the  more  against  the  heiaousness  of  schism,  for  awhile,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  we  thus  labour  for  the  destruction  of  Divine  Truth,  we 
deserve  to  call  down  upon  ourselves  the  full  weight  of  God's  wrath. 
And  no  more  detestable  crime  can  be  imagined,  than  by  a  sacrilegious 
infidelity  to  violate  the  marriage,  which  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
hath  deigned  to  contract  with  the  Church*"* 

Lastly,  Calvin,  for  good  reasons,  endeavours  to  enforce  on  his  read* 
ers  the  conviction,  that  no  magnitude  of  moral  corruption  can  ever  de* 
prive  the  Church  of  its  inherent  eharacter,f  and  that  those,  who,  on  this 
point  are  too  rigid,  and  in  consequence  incite  to  defection,  are  general* 
ly  swollen  with  arrogance,  and  impelled  by  a  malicious  self-compla* 
eence.  He  even  adds,  that  a  certain  obscuration  of  the  true  faith  should 
not  be  overrated.^ 

From  these  principles  of  Calvin,  we  can  understand  why  he  retained 
Ordination,  and  even  under  the  condition,  that  it  should  be  administer- 
ed not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Presbytery.  §     He  even  evinced  an  in« 

•  Loo.  cit.  i  X.  fol.  374.375. 

t  Loo.  cit.  c.  ii.  f  i.  fol.  381.  "Ubicunqae  integmm  exstat  et  Ulibatum  (verb!  et 
laeramentonim  mtniflterium)  nallia  morum  vitiis  aut  morbia  impediri,  quominna 
Mcleais  nomen  ■iiatiDeat.*'  C.  i.  f  xvi.  fol.  377.  "  Hoc  tamon  reperimoa  nimiam 
moroaitatem  ex  Bttperbi&  magii  et  fiiata  faliAque  nnotitaiia  opinkuie,  qaam  ex  vaia 
aanctitate  veioque  ejua  rtudio  naaci.  Itaqoe  qui  ad  faciendam  ab  ecdeaift  defec* 
tionem  suat  aliia  audaeiorcs,  et  quasi  antesignani,  ii  ut  plurimum  nihil  aliud  cauao 
habent,  niai  ut  omnium  contempttL  oetendant  fle  aliia  ease  meliores.** 

t  Loc.  cit  i  xii.  fol.  374.  **  Quin  etiam  potent  vel  in  doctrinlu  vel  in  Bacramen- 
toram  administratione  yitii  quippiam  obrepeie,  quod  alienare  noa  ab  ejua  communiona 
non  debeat*'  We  could  wiiih  that  epace  permitted  ua  to  cite  some  passages,  from 
the  writings  of  Theodore  Beza,  upon  the  Church.  What  Calvin  tcachea,  Besa  ex» 
eellently  appliea.  We  need  only  peruse  Beza*s  Epistle  to  a  certain  Alamannua, 
**  ecclesiiB  Lugdunensis  turbatorem,"  in  order  to  learn  how  Calvin*s  maxims  wera 
practically  enforced.  See  Theodori  Bezs  Vezelii  cpist  theolog.  liber  nnus,  Genev. 
1573,  p.  48.  May  we  not  consider  it  aa  a  result  of  Calvin'a  deeper  oonoeptioin  of  the 
Church,  surviving  to  this  day,  that-  even  now  the  German  Calvmiatic  theologians 
havot  on  this  subject,  furnished  far  more  excellent  matter  than  the  Lutheran  ones  7 
It  is  Schleiermacher  and  Marheineke  (and  the  latter,  in  his  book  of  religious  instme* 
tkm  for  the  Higher  Gymnasia,  atill  more  than  in  the  Manual  of  dogmatic  Theology^ 
destined  for  University  Lectures,)  who,  among  the  modem  Ptotestanta,  have  by  ^r 
the  beat  treated  thia  subject  Marheineke  had  already  written  much  that  was  exod* 
lent  on  the  Church,  before  he  attached  himaelf  to  the  Hegelian  tchool,  fkom  which 
certainly  a  better  apirit  haa  emanated. 

i  Loc.  cit  Ub.  iv.  c.  3.  i  1146.  fol.  389^93 ;  lib.  iv.  c.  14.  $  90.  fol.  418.  •«  Sa. 
eiBmenta  duo  inatitnta,  qnibus  nunc  Christiana  eceleaia  utitur.  Lo^uor  autem  tk 
•iff,  fma  m  untm  toUua  eeeletia  sunt  inttituia.    Nam  hnporitionem  tnanuum,  quA 
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clination  to  acknowledge  Holy  Orders  as  a  sacrament  Certainly  from 
this  point  of  view*  the  remarkable  facty  that  in  the  English  Calvinbtic 
Church  episcopacy  was  retained*  finds  here  its  deepest  motive ;  although 
it  is  not  to  be  denied*  that  yarious  other  circumstances  also  concurred 
to  this  retention.  With  Luther's  first  opinions*  no  episcopacy  could 
have  existed ;  and  the  Danish  and  Swedish  episcopal  system*  is  esseo* 
tially  different  from  the  Anglican.*  But«  hereby  in  the  Anglicu 
Church*  the  internal  self-contradiction  was  carried  to  the  eztramest  pitch. 
A  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  a  Protestant  system  of  faith  in  one  and  the 
same  community !  The  Anglican  bishops  boast,  that  by  means  of 
Catholic  ordination*  they  descend  in  an  unbroken  succession  from  the 
apostles ;  and  are*  accordingly*  in  a  most  intimate  and  living  coonec* 
tion  with  the  ancient  Church ;  and  yet*  by  their  participation  in  the 
ecclesiastical  revolution*  they  broke  off  the  chain  of  tradition. 

How  great*  therefore*  must  be  our  astonishment*  when  Calvin  makes 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures*  depend  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  interior  man*  and  when  he  could  descend  to  such  a 
pitiable  misinterpretation  of  the  true  proposition  of  St.  Augustine's: 
*^  I  would  not  believe  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  if  the  authority  of  the 
Church  did  not  determine  me  thereto. "f  Here  again  that  effort  was 
relaxed*  which  had  so  earnestly  endeavoured  to  oppose  an  objective  mat- 
ter to  subjective  caprice ;  and  evidently*  in  order  to  obviate  the  possible 
consequences*  which,  from  the  undeniable  fact*  that  in  and  by  the  Catho- 
Be  Church,  the  canon  of  the  Bible  had  been  settled*  and  its  several 
books  preserved  in  their  integrity,  might  be  deduced  in  favour  of  that 
Church.^ 


imiiy  ita  inter  ordifmria  taer^meata  hm  iivMerv  **  If,  by  sacnmefttum  ordinarion, 
Calvin  nnderaCanda,  quod  in  OMim  totius  eccletiB  (omnium  fidelium)  institntam  mIi 
•o  the  Catholic  Church  quite  agroea  with  him. 

*  ConfcH.  Anglic  Art.  zzzvi. 

t  Calvin  Inatit.  lib.  i.  e.  7.  ^  S.  kl  15.  ••  Maneat  ergo  fizmn,  qooa  Sptritus  tanfl- 
loa  intuB  docoit,  aolide  acqnieacere  in  Scriptora,  et  banc  quidem  e«e  aanvirtrtw, 
Aaqne  demonstretionibiis  et  nttioni  nibjici  earn  fas  eise :  qnam  tamen  meretur  apod* 
noa  certitttdinem  ^^iritoa  teatimcmio  conaeqoi.  Talis  ergo  est  persaasio,  que  rations 
Bon  requirat :  talis  notitia,  coi  optima  ratio  constat,  nempe  in  qva  secarins  constao- 
tiosqae  mems  aeqoiescit,  quam  in  nllis  lationibas;  talis  denique  sensos,  qui  niai  ei 
dcriesti  revelatkme  nasoi  neqoeat  ** 

I  Loo.  oit.  4  1,  fol.  14.  **  Sic  enim  magno  com  ludibrio  Spirit  As  aanoti  qaenmt: 
eoquis  nobia  fidem  faciat,  hec  a  Deo  prodtisse  7  Ecquia  salva  ae  intaeta  ad  oostnni 
usque  aBtotem  pcrvenisse  certiores  reddat  7  Ecquis  porsuadeat,  librum  hunc  revercn. 
ter  exeipiendum.  alterum  numero  ezpungendum,  nisi  certam  istorum  omnium  rego- 
1am  ecdesia  pneaehberet  7  Pendet  igitur,  inquiunt,  ah  ecclesiae  deteiminatione  et 
tpm  aonptana  ravaraiiUa  debeattir,  et  qui  libri  in  qjiia  oatakigo  oenaendi  iint   Ita 
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Tet  these  principles  of  CalWii,  emanated  from  the  thorougUy  subject 
five  nature  of  Protestantism ;  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  his  views,  on 
the  Church,  are  for  more  inconsistent  with  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  refor* 
mation,  than  his  opinion,  as  to  the  mode  of  assuring  ourselves  of  the 
divine  origin  of  any  sacred  writing,  is  with  his  doctrine  on  the  Church. 
But  at  all  events,  tt  is  highly  honourable  to  his  perspicacity,  as  well  as 
to  his  Christian  spirit,  diat  he  saw,  or  at  least  felti  that  by  means  of 
mere  learned  investigation,  the  bdiever  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
fesult:  that  on  account  of  the  obscurity,  wluch  involves  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  sacred  writings^  and  the  formation  of  the  eanon  itself,  and 
which  spreads  in  general  over  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Church« 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  one  or  other  Canonical  Scripture  may 
ever  be  raised— doubts  on  the  final  solution,  whereof  faith  cannot  re* 
main  suspended  :  and  that  accordingly,  some  higher  guarantee  must  be 
sought  for.     Such  he  found,  following  out  earlier  indications ;  and  what 
he  found  was  not  false,  but  one-sided,  unsatisfactory,  and  cheerless  for 
\he  <%urch.     That  through  such  principles  an  opening  was  made  to  the 
desolation  of  the  sanctuary,  proceeding  from  a  one-sided  culture  of  the 
religious  spirit,  Calvin  might  have  learned  from  Luther's  views  touching 
the  BiUical  canon.     Where  the  latter  '*  did  not  perceive  the  Spirit,"* 
that  is  to  say,  did  not  find  the  reflection  of  his  own  spirit,  he  forthwith 
believed  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness  to  be  well-founded.     But  who 
can  ultimately  decide  on  this  test  of  the  Spirit,  which  a  book  of  Scrip- 
ture doth  abide  or  not,  when  that  book  is  rejected  by  one  party,  and 


■acrile^  homines,  dam  sobeoelene  pnetextti  volant  effrenatam  tyrsnnidem  evehere, 
nihil  earent,  qaibos  fe  et  alios  absorditatibos  illaqoeent,  modo  hoc  onum  eztorqaeont 
apad  simplices,  ecclesiam  nihil  non  posse.**  Moreover,  no  Catholic  so  expresses  him. 
self,  that  it  depends  on  the  Church  to  determine  what  veneration  be  due  to  the  aacrad 
writings,  and  what  books  are  to  be  held  as  canonical ;  but  Catholics  have  at  all  times 
asserted,  that  the  Church  is  only  a  witness  and  a  guarantee,  that  the  canonical 
Scriptures  are  really  what  they  are  considered  to  be.  Calvin,  however,  eiprcsses 
himself  still  more  honestly  than  Luther,  who,  in  liis  Commentary  on  the  Ejrietle  to 
the  Qalatiane^  c.  i.  p.  3U  (Wittenberg,  1556,  part  i.,>  says :  •*  So  the  Church  should 
have  power  and  anthority  over  Hdy  Writ ;  as  the  canonists  and  the  sententiarii 
(schoolmen)  have  written  aptinst  God,  and  hi  the  most  shameless  manner.  The 
ground  which  some  assign  for  this  opinion  is,  the  Churoh  hath  not  approved  of  and 
adopted  more  than  four  gospels;  therefore  there  are  only  four,  and  bad  the  Church 
adopted  more,  there  would  have  been  more.  But  now,  if  the  Church  hath  the 
power,  according  to  her  good  will  and  pleasure,  to  adopt  and  to  approve  of  gospels, 
what  and  how  many  she  chooses,  so  it  thence  follows  that  theaath<mty  of  the  Church 
is  above  the  GospeL*'  This  was  now,  indeed,  easy  to  be  refuted,  as  even  iiuther 
himself  refutes  his  own  fiction. 

t  **  Den  Geist  vecspnrte.'*    These  are  Lather's  own  words.— ZVaat. 
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defended  by  another.  Neither  can  be  refuted,  because  each  exalts  in« 
dividual  sentiment,  as  the  highest  and  the  ultimate  criterion  of  certainty ; 
and  will  not  let  its  religious  faith  be  moulded  according  to  the  objective 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  but  will  itself,  according  to  its  own  pleasure,  de* 
termine  what  is,  or  is  not  Scripture.  Accordingly,  from  Hie  language 
of  the  Spirit,  it  can  never  be  decided,  whether  Matthew,  Mark,  Pftol, 
Peter,  and  the  rest,  have  written  any  book ;  at  most,  it  declares  that  a 
Christian  b  the  author  of  such  a  writing.  But  when  the  question  turns 
on  the  canonicity  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the  former,  and  not  merely  the 
latter  fact,  which  we  desire  to  know ;  for  the  apostles  only  we  hold  to 
be  unerring,  but  no  one  besides.* 

*  Confemo  Gallica  (o.  iy.  lib.  i.  p.  Ill)  agrees  with  Calvin  when  it  Bays:  ** Hot 
libroa  agnotcimw  eMO  eanonieoa,  id  eft,  at  fidei  nortm  norman  et  regulam  habemof, 
atqne  non  tantum  ex  oommuni  ecclerin  conaenstit  led  etiam  multo  magris  ez  teetimo> 
aio  et  intrinnca  Spiritfts  nncti  penaatione :  quo  aoggeiente  docemur,  illtia  ah  aliii  li. 
farifl  eeclenaaticis  dieeemere,  qui  nt  nnt  idea  (utilea?)  non  ■ont  tamen  ejofoiodi,  utet 
lit  cun«titui  poaat  aliqnia  fidei  aiticuloa.'* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

nta  CttMOH  m  VMB  NBXT  WOBLD,  AND  ttB  OOHRSSSION  WITH  THS 
OUVBCU  MIUTAirf^ 


4  ut^^Dotftnoo  of  CAttnliot  on  tUi 

fiiTHBBTo  we  have  considered  the  Church  only  in  her  terrestrial  being 
And  essence  ;  and  her  supermundane  part  reniains  still  to  be  described. 
The  faithful,  who  summoned  away  from  hence,  have  quitted  their  visi- 
ble communion  with  us,  and  have  passed  into  another  state  of  existencef 
do  not  (so  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,)  thereby  sever  the  bonds  of 
connexion  with  us.  On  the  contrary,  holy  lovci  which  i^as  transferred 
from  a  higher  order  of  existence  to  this  lower  world,  perpetually  enfolds 
in  her  sacred  bands,  all  those  whom  she  hath  once  held  in  her  embraces, 
(provided  only  they  have  not  wilfully  torn  themselves  from  her),  and 
amid  the  dissolution  of  all  earthly  energies,  still  retains  her  eternal 
power.  All  now,  who,  with  the  hallow  of  love,  have  departed  hence . 
as  also  those  higher  created  spiritual  beings,  who,  though  they  never 
lived  with  us  in  the  relations  of  space  and  time,  yet,  like  us,  stand  un* 
der  the  same  head  Christ  Jesus,  and  are  sanctified  in  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  form  together  one  Church— one  great  and  closely  united  con- 
federacy with  us.*  But,  not  all  believers,  who  have  been  members  of 
this  terrestrial  Church,  and  have  departed  from  it,  with  the  sign  of  the 
Covenant  of  love,  enter  immediately,  on  their  passage  into  eternity,  into 
those  relations  of  bliss,  destined,  from  the  beginning,  for  those  who  love 
God  in  Christ.  According  as  they  quit  this  earthly  life,  either  slightly 
touched  by  divine  love,  or  by  it  effectually  freed  from  the  stains  of  sin, 


*  Cardinal  Sadolotofl,  in  his  letter  to  the  GenevMis,  adminblj  expraaeee  the  pith 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church :  **  Sin  moitalis  anima  ait,  edamua,  et  biba* 
nnia,  inquit  apoetolua,  pauIo  enim  poet  moriemur :  ain  aatem  ait  immortalia,  ut  certo 
eat,  nnde,  quieao,  tantnin  et  tam  repente  factam  eat  oorporia  morte  diandinm,  ut  «t 
viventiam  et  mortoorum  anima  inter  ae  nihil  congraant,  nihil  commnnlcent,  omnia 
oognationia  nobiacnm  et  eommonia  homann  aocietatia  oblite  ?  Cum  pneaertim  cha. 
ritaa,  qua  praoipuom  Spiritfta  aaneti  in  Chriatianogenen  eat  donum :  qua  nonqaam 
non  benigna,  naoquam  non  fnictooaa  eat.  et  in  eo,  in  quo  ineat«  nunqoam  inntiiiter 
oonaiatit,  aalva  aemper  et  efficaz  in  otrtuiiie  vita  perm  •aeaU'*'— Jacob.  Sadokt  Card.^ 
opp.  turn.  ii.  pf  181. 
87 
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they  pasB  into  different  forms  of  a  new  existence.  The  former  &re 
transferred  to  a  state*  suited  to  the  still  defective,  moral,  and  religiooi 
life  of  their  souls,  and  which  is  destined  to  bring  them  to  perfection : 
the  latter  to  a  state  of  happiness,  corresponding  to  their  consummate 
sanctification.  The  first,  like  the  members  of  the  Church  terrestria], 
are  with  reason  included  in  the  suffering  Church ;  for  their  peculiar 
existence  must  be  considered  as  one,  not  only  still  passing  through  the 
fire  of  purification,*  but,  as  also  sulyected  to  punishment ;  for,  it  de^ 
pended  only  on  themselves,  by  the  right  use  of  their  free-will,  during 
their  earthly  career,  to  have  established  themselves  in  a  perfect,  inti- 
mate, and  untroubled  union  with  God. I  Those,  however,  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  happy  spirits,  form,  together  with  these,  the  Church 
triumphant — a  denomination  which  sufficiently  explains  itself. 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  ulterior  state  of  purification,  of  a  purgatory 
m  fine,  is  involved  in  the  Catholic  dogma  of  justification,  and  is  ab- 
solutely inseparable  from  the  same,  we  have  already,  in  a  former  part 
•f  this  work,  demonstrated*  Wo  shall,  accordingly,  speak  here  only  of 
the  peculiar  mode  of  communion,  which  is  kept  up  between  us  and  the 
poor  souls  that  are  delivered  over  to  the  cleansing  fire.  We  are  taught, 
and  are  even  urged  by  the  strongest  impulse  of  our  hearts,  to  put  up 
for  them  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  our  most  earnest  supplications.  We 
present  to  God,  more  especially,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
and  beseech  him,  that  for  his  Son's  sake,  he  would  look  down  with 
graciousness  and  compassion  upon  our  suffering  brothers  and  si:stei:s, 
and  deign  to  quicken  their  passage  into  eternal  rest.;];     This  custom, 


•  In  the  Miaial,  one  of  the  prayen  for  the  dead,  rum  thus :  **Snseipe,  Domin«i 
preces  nosthis  pro  anima  famuli  tui  N.  ut  si  qua  ei  macula  de  terreni^  eantagns  ai* 
kaseruntt  remiuionii  tuio  mlaericordia  delcantur.  Per  Dominum  nostrum  Jcsum 
Christum.'* 

t  In  the  Florentine  formulary  of  reonion  (which  expresses  the  unity  of  belief  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,)  it  is  said :  "  Item  si  vere  pcenitentes  in  Dei  caritale 
decesserint,  antequam  dignis  pcenitentiD  fructibus  de  commisiiis  satisfecerint  et  om* 
iasis,  eorum  animas  pcenis  purgatoriis  poet  mortem  purgari  (aatflx^iaaic  rif*afUK  »*^- 
mifr^m  Mmk  9Awm :)  el  at  a  psnis  bojuimodi  reTdenlur,  prodesseeisfideliam  vivo. 
iMn  soffragia,  Miasanim  seflioet  aacrifida,  orationes,  et  eleemosynas,  et  alia  pieUtia 
iiliMi  qu»  a  fideKbua  pro  aliia  fidehbos  fieri  coBStteveniDt,  ■ecundom  eeeUsis  io^ 
JtaiHaidnw."    Acta  G«iieil.  lODk  iic  |k  4aS. 

l:Coiieil.  Tiid^Saas.  zzr.  deomt.de  Purgalor.  *«CQm  Catlioliea  oedeaia ^ 

onnitt  pi]i|[atDrinin  esse  :  aiilaaaaqae  ihi  detentaa  fideliimi  saflhigiiSi  potissimuai  tero 
aaaaptiUnU  altaxiasaorifleio  JQTwi,  pneeipit  saneta  synodoa  episeopis^  ut  mbsib  dt 
BMKBtorio  doetiinaiB,  a  Sanctis  pattibus  et  a  saeris  concitiia  traditan,  a  Christi  fide* 
KuB  eicdit  lencri,  doceii,  el  ubiqae  pnedieaxi  diligenter  sludeant.  Apod  roden  ro* 
plebem  difficiliores  ac  suhtilionu  qusationes,  qun  ad  edificationeBi  BoatacidBtr  ettf 
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which  Wd  eaniKit  ahadutely  abandon,  ftr,  we  ai^  impdlad  to  it9  eter- 
nise, by  all  the  power  of  faith  and  of  loiroi  is  not  only  eonflrmed  by  th« 
usages  o^tbe  most  ancient  natiofist  and  of  the  chosen  people  of<}od  in 
particular,  but  may  be  proved  to  have  been  author^ed  by  the  prae< 
tiee  of  the  primitive  Church ;  and  is,  accordingly,  revered  by  us  as  an 
apostolic  trokdition.  But,  moreover,  as  to  the  mode  of  punishment,  and 
the  place,  which  purgatory  occupies,  the  Church  teaches  nothing  for* 
ther ;  for,  she  has,  on  this  point,  received  no  special  revelations ;  and 
when  we  use  the  expression,  **  purifying  fire«"  we  em^oy  it  only  in  the 
^uoal  figumtivo  sense* 

Of  a  different  kind  is  the  intercourse  subsisting  between  us  and  ther 
triumphant  Church.  Let  us  turn  our  view,  more  particularly,  to  those 
of  its  members  who  were  once  incorporated  with  the  Church  on  earth* 
Not  only  do  they  work  among  us  by  the  sacred  energies  which,  during, 
their  earthly  pilgrimage,  they  displayed,  and  whereby  they  extended 
(jod*s  kingdom,  and  founded  it  more  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  en- 
ergies, whose  influence,  acting  at  first  on  those  within  their  immediate 
sphere,  spread  thence  ever  wider  and  wider,  and  will  extend  to  att 
fiiture  times.  Not  only  are  they  permanent  models  of  Christian  life, 
in  whom  the  Saviour  hath  stamped  his  own  image,  in  whom  he,  in  a 
diousand  ways,  reflects  himself,  and  in  whom  exhibiting  to  us  patterns 
for  all  the  relations  of  life ;  he  brings  vividly  before  our  view,  the  whole 
compass  of  virtues  rendered  possible  through  him.  But,  they  also  min- 
ister for  us,  (such  is  our  firm  and  confident  belief,)  in  a  still  more  ex* 
alted  degree ;  and  this  their  ministration  requires  from  us  a  correspond- 
ing  conduct*  The  purer  their  love,  and  the  fuller  their  share  in  that 
ineffable  bliss,  whereof  they  have  become  partakers  in  Christ ;  the  more 
they  turn  their  affections  towards  us,  and  amid  all  our  efforts  and 
struggles,  remain  by  no  means  passive  spectators.  They  supplicate 
God  in  behalf  of  their  brethren ;  and  we  in  turn,  conscious  that  the 
prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much  with  God,  implore  their  in- 
terceasion.  The  act,  whereby  we  do  this,  is  called  invocation  (tnvo. 
catio ;)  and  that,  wherein  they  respond  to  this  call,  is  termed  interces- 
sion {intercession)* 


^nibtifl  nulla  fit  pictaCis  acee«io,  a  popnlaribiis  concionibtis  iedudontar.  Ineerta  itcin^ 
vel  qa»  ^eie  falsi  labunnt,  evatgari  ac  traetari  non  pemittant.  Ea  vtsro,  qnie  ad 
eurioaitatem  qnandam,  ant  snpentitioiiem  spectant,  vol  turpe  laeram  epeetant,  tan. 
qaam  scandnla,  ct  fidelitim  ofTendieuIa  prohSbeant,**  etc.  Seas.  zzii.  e.  11.  **  QnaM 
non  folum  pro  fidelinm  yrrontm  peceatia.  .  .  .  sed  et  pro  defimetifl  fai  Chriato  non. 
dam  pleniter  pnr^tis  ofiertur.**    Sen.  vi.  can.  zxx. 

*  Ckmcil.  Trid.  Sen.  xzy.  ^'Mandataanctaiynodasonmibiiseplfleopm utfid^es 

duigvutcnr  fatttnmtt,  doc6ntef  aot^  Sanctos  naa  cani  Cbiteto  regnaittBa,  ontioDM  won 
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Tlie  setting  op  of  the  Mints  by  tlie  Churcht  as  pattenm  IbrrdigbNtf 
and  moral  imitation,  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  their  intereesnoB 
in  our  behalf  with  God,  and  of  the  corresponding  invocatioo  df  their  tid 
on  our  parts,  constitutes  the  principle  of  the  veneration  of  sainti,  which 
is  in  the  same  way  related  to  the  supreme  worship,  as  the  mutual  rela- 
tion existing  between  creatures,  is  to  the  state  of  dependence  of  them 
all  on  their  conmion  Creator  ami  Lord.  Virtuous  creatures  leek  with 
love  and  reverence  on  those  of  theit  body,  who  were  eminently  endow 
ed  by  God,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  love  impknied  within  them,  Uioy  wish 
each  other  all  good,  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  each  other's  behalf  unts 
God,  who^  rejoicing  in  the  love  that  emanates  from  himself,  and  binds 
his  creatures  together,  hears  their  mutual  supplications,  in  case  they  be 
worthy  of  his  favour,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  power  Satisfies  them ; 
and  this  no  creature  is  able  to  accomplish.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to 
worship  Christ,  we  are  forced  to  venerate  his  saiota  Their  brightness 
is  nought  else,  than  an  irradiation  from  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  a  proof 
of  hb  infinite  power,  who,  out  of  dust  and  sin,  is  able  to  raise  up  eter- 
nal spirits  of  light.  He  who,  therefore,  revereth  the  saints,  glorifietb 
Christ,  from  whose  power  they  have  sprung,  and  whose  true  divinity 
they  attest.  Hence  the  festivals  of  the  Lord,  whereby,  the  commemo" 
ration  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  Redeemer's  history  is,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  with  the  most  living  solemnity  renewed,  the  Church 
hath  encircled  with  the  feasts  of  the  saints,  who,  through  the  whole 
progressive  history  of  the  Church,  testify  the  fruitful  efiects  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  God  into  this  world,  of  his  ministry  and  his  sufTeriDgs, 
his  resurrection  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  $  so  that,  accordingly^ 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  efiects  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  uode- 
niable  fruits,  are  brought  home  at  once  to  our  contemplation,  and  to  our 
feelings.  And  with  reason  may  we  say,  that  as  God  is  no  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living  ;  so  Christ  is  no  God  of  a  generation,  tarrying 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  but  of  a  people  truly  awakened  in  the  Spirit,  and 
growing  up  to  sanctification,  and  to  bliss.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  does  not  declare,  that  the  saints 


pro  hoounibw  offerre,  bonuiii  atque  utile  emo  luppliciter  eos  yocare ;  et  ob  beneficii 
impctianda  ii  Deo  per  filium  ejus  Jeauui  Christum  Dominum  noetrum,  qpx  eolus  no^ 
ter  redemptor  et  nlvator  est,  ad  eorum  ontiones,  opem  auziliumque  cuofugere.'^ 
Sc«.  zzli.  o.  1 U.  **  Et  quamvifl  in  hooorem  et  memoriam  sanctorum  nonnullas  in- 
terdum  mUaasacclesia  celcbrare  consueyerit ;  non  tamen  illis  sacrificiimv  ofiere  docet, 
•ed  Deo  soli,  qui  illoa  coronayit,  unde  nee  sacerdoa  dicere  solet,  offcro  tibi  sacrificiam, 
Potre  Tel  Paule,  sed  Deo  de  lUorum  victeriis  gratias  agens  eorum  patrooiaia  implurat, 
ut  ipsi  pro  nobis  intereadere  digoentur  in  coelia,  quorum  memoriam  tacimus  in  ierrii*'* 
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If*  bat  only  that  they  can  be  invoked  ;  atiice  the  Council  of  Trenti 
in  the  passage  we  have  cited,  says,  '^only  that  it  is  usefid  and  9aluiary% 
to  invoke  with  coofidence  the  intercession  of  the  saints."  Of  faith  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  his  mediatorial  office,  or  in  his  sanctifying 
grace,  and  the  like,  the  Church  by  no  means  teaches  that  it  is  merely 
useful  and  salutary,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 


i  un.— Doetrfaie  cirnolMtaols  on  this  Md^jeet 

To  these  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Protestants  oppose  but 
mere  empty  negations,  and  a  dead  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  as  re* 
gards  purgatory*  Luther,  at  the  outset,  denied  this  doctrine,  as  little  as 
that  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  But,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  his  own  theory  of  justification,  he  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  way  here  likewise  to  the  spirit  of  negation.  In  the  SmaU 
cald  Articles,  composed  by  him,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  strongest 
manner  against  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  characterizes  it  as  a  dia* 
bolical  invention.*  Calvin  also»  with  the  most  furious  violence,  de- 
clares against  this  d<^ma,  and  the  symbolical  writings  of  his  party 
coincide  with  him  on  this  subject.f  At  the  same  timet  with  the  clearest 
conviction,  they  avow  the  motive,  which  incited  them  on  to  this  violent 
opposition ;  and  disguise  not  the  feeling,  that  the  adoption,  or  even  tho 
tolention  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  in  their  religious  system*  would 
admit  a  principle  destructive  to  the  whole.  Reconciliation  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  tkey  allege,  is  to  be  sought  for  only  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
It  would  be*  therefore,  a  denial  of  his  merits,  and  of  the  rights  of  faith, 
which  alone  saveth,  if  it  were  to  be  maintained,  that  the  believer  in  the 
other  world  had  still  to  endure  punishment,  and  were  not  unconditionally 


*  Artio.  SmslcsM.  p.  ii.  e.  9.  f  9.  **  Qaapropter  purgaloriimi,  et  qnidqiiid  «i  ••• 
iennitetis,  eoltfts  et  qamtfks  adhrnvt*  mera  diaboU  luva  est.  Pngnat  enim  cam 
frimo  artioulo,  qui  doeet,  Chrisliim  rnlam  et  noa  hominiim  opeim,  sninwi  libenre.** 

t  Calvin.  Infltit  Lib.  liL  o.  5.  4  6.  fol.  841.  •'  Demos  tamen  ilia  omnia  toleiari 
aUqnantieper  potuime  nt  res  noo  mafpii  momenti,  at  iibt  peccatorom  aipialio  alibi, 
^nam  m  CHiragti  ssagufaio  qasiftm',  aU  Mtislbclio  alio  tmiilertm',  periedesimimimi  si- 
fentiam.  ClaoMadiim  ergo  non  modo  voeis  sed  pittnris  ae  latermn  oootentiotM,  pur. 
fttorifim  exitiale  Sataim  esse  eommentiim,  quod  Christi  emeem  evaeuat,  quod  eon- 
tmneliam  Dei  miserioordia  son  ibiendam  irrogat,  quod  fidem  nosliam  labelbeit  et 
eivertit**  ete.  Conffestk  Helvet  i  ait.zxTi  p.  86.  **  Quod  aaten  qnidam  timdmit  da 
ifne  pofpilocio,  fidn  dinrtians :  eredo  lemusloiiem  peoeatoram  et  vilsm  stenaiu, 
pwgatioiiiqiie.plHUD  per  Christmn  advefsatv.**— Anglia.  sdi.  p.  ltd. 
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to  be  admitted  into  heaven.*    The  miscoacepliooB,  which  theae  i 
tiona  betrayt  have  been  already  pointed  out  eluewhere. 

A»  regards  the  kingdom  of  eainta  made  perfect,  and  our  relation  to 
them,  the  Lutheran  opinion*  on  this  matteri  stand  in  the  closest  coo- 
nexion  with  their  doctrine  on  the  Church,  and  are  only  a  transfer  of 
their  maxims,  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  communion  of  believers  in 
this  worlds  to  that  of  the  next.  They  deny  not  the  communion  of  be- 
lievers in  the  Church  militant ;  but,  they  reject  the  conditions,  under 
which  it  can  become  real,  living,  and  effectual.  The  believers  indeed, 
stand  all  in  a  spiritual  communion  between  each  other,  but  we  koov 
not  why  :  the  whole  doth  not  govern  the  individual — there  is  no  mutual 
action  between  both,  so  that  -  the  member  can  well  dispense  with  the 
body  ;  the  idea  of  communion  remains  completely  idle,  powerless,  and 
ineffective.  In  the  same  manner,  they  question  not  the  existence  of  i 
communion  existing  between  us  and  the  saints  ;  but,  they  rest  satisfied 
with  the  bare  representation  of  it — ^a  representation  devoid  of  all  truth ; 
because  it  either  hath  no  reality,  or  at  best,  but  an  imperfect  one. 
The  angels  must  be  devils,  and  the  saints  wicked  demons,  if  they  could 
only  be  conceived  to  be  in  a  state  of  cold,  stiff  indifierence  towards  vb\ 
and  their  love  of  God  would  be  idle  in  itself,  did  it  not  extend  to  ra- 
tional creatures,  equally  susceptible  of  love,  and  were  not  active  in  our 
behalf.  It  was  this  idea  which  partly  induced  the  German  reformers 
not  to  offer  a  direct  opposition  to  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  they  concede  that  the  lives  of  the  saints  are  worthy 
iii  imitation,  and  that  they  should  be  honoured  by  our  imitation.  They 
even  deny  not  that  the  saints  pray  for  the  Church  at  large,  but  they 

ert,  that  the  saints  must  not  be  prayed  to  for  their  intercession.* 


*  The  mere  attention  to  the  prayers  of  the  Charch,  for  inatance,  of  the  following 
prayer  (in  die  obilOt  aen  depoaitionia  dcfoncti,)  might  biave  ahown  to  the  Refonnan 
the  utter  groundleaaneaa  of  their  repiuachea.  **  Dent,  eui  pnprimm  eti  mmrm 
mmper  ei  pareere%  te  aopplicea  ezommua  pro  anima  famuli  tui  N.  quam  hodie  de  hoc 
■Boulo  migiare  janiati :  ut  non  tradaa  earn  in  manoa  inimici,  neqne  obliTiacaiii  in 
fiDem ;  aed  jnbeas  earn  a  Sanctis  angelts  anacipi,  et  ad  patriam  paradisi  perdoei :  sf 
f«ia  M  te  ftrmvU  #t  eredidH,  non  p(Bnas  infemi  siMtineal,  sad  gmadia  alema  poM- 
daat    Per  Dominom  noatnuB  Jesmi  Christnni.'* 

•  Confeaa.  Angnst.  Art.  zzi.  ^  De  cvXXt  aanctonuB  decent,  food  metaocia  WM- 
tornm  proponi  potest,  ot  imitenor  fidem  eohim,  et  bona  opera  juxta  vocationeo^ .  •  • 
Bed  Soriptaia  non  dooet  invoeare  tanctos,  aeu  petere  auxilium  ii  saaotia.  Quia  wum 
Christum  pvopontt  nobis  mediatorem,  pmpttiatorem.  pontlficem,  et  interccsKMem.*' 
Apolog.  ad  Alt.  xxi.  i  3-4.  p.  fM)l.  **  P»«terea  et  hoc  largimur,  qund  AngeK  onnt 
pro  nobis.  Da  Sanctis  elsi  eonoedioini,  quod  sieiit  riri  orant  pio  eedesia  onivenA 
in  gencre,  ila  fai  ocalit  oient  pio  eeclasil^  in  genera,  Pono  ut  pt»«p^  pm  eoolflal 
orent  Sancti,  tamen  non  aequitur,  quod  aint  invoeaixlL'* 
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The  reason  which  they  adchico,  b  die  aaine  that  brought  about  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ecclesiastical  commaaioQ — ^namely,  that  Christ  is  our 
only  Mediator !  We  must,  however,  exaraiQe  the  cohereacy  d  these 
ideas.  It  is  indeed  passing  strange,  that  the  saints  should  pray  to  Goi 
for  us,  without  apprehendiog  that  they  encroach  on  the  mediatorial 
office  of  Christ ;  and  God  and  Christ  should  even  permit  these,  thek 
functions,  in  our  behalf,  and,  accordingly,  find  them  free  from  all  pre- 
sumption :  and  yet,  that  we,  on  our  parts,  should  not  beseech  the  esceiv- 
cise  of  these  kindly  offices,  because  our  pmyer  would  involve  an 
offence,  whereas,  the  thing  prayed  for  involves  none.  But  the  prayeiB 
of  the  saints  must  surely  be  termed  culpable,  if  our  requests,  for  such 
prayers,  be  culpa  )le.  But,  should  their  supplications,  in  our  behalf,  be 
laudable  and  pleasing  unto  God;  wherefore  should  not  the  prayer  for 
such  supplications  be  so  likewise  ?  Accordingly,  the  consciousness  of 
their  active  intercession  necessarily  determines  an  affirmation  of  the 
same  on  our  part,  and  excites  a  joy  which,  when  we  analyze.it,  already 
includes  the  interior  wish  and  prayer  for  these  their  active  aids.  For 
all  communion  is  mutual,  and  to  the  exertions  of  one  side,  the  counter- 
exertions  of  the  other  must  correspond,  and  vice  vend*  Certes,  our 
indifference  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints  would  annihilate  the  same« 
and  completely  destroy  all  communion  existing  between  the  two  forms 
of  the  one  Church.  But,  if  it  be  impofisible  for  us  to  be  indifferent  on 
this  matter,  then  the  doctrine  of  the  Cadiolie  Chivdi  remains  on- 
shaken. 

The  intercession  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  invoca- 
tion of  that  intercession  on  our  part,  is  so  far  from  impairing  the  merits 
of  Christ,  that  it  is  merely  an  effect  of  the  same  ;  a  fruit  of  his  aU" 
atoning  power,  that  again  united  heaven  and  earth.  This  onr  ecelem** 
astical  pmyere  very  beautifully  and  strikingly  express ;  as  they  all, 
withoot  exception,  even  such  wherein  we  petition  the  benign  influence 
of  the  celestial  inhabitants  on  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  are  addressed  in 
the  Redeemer's  name.  Moreover,  if  the  intercession  of  the  saints  in- 
terfere with  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christf  then  must  all  intercesstoB» 
and  prayer  for  intercession,  even  among  the  living,  be  absolutely  re* 
jected.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Catholics  say  of  no  saint,  he 
hath  died  for  us ;  he  hath  purchased  for  us  redemption  in  his  blood,  and 
hath  sent  down  the  Holy  Spirit !  But,  by  communion  with  Christ,  all 
glorified  through  him,  partake,  as  well  in  his  righteousness,  as  in  all 
things  connected  therewith ;  and  hence,  the  power  of  their  intercession ; 
hence  also,  the  right  of  petitioning  for  that  intercession  from  the  Hving, 
as  well  as  from  the  departed  just. 

The  opinions,  which,  according  to  Calvin's  example,  his  disciples  in 
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France,  and  the  Remonttrants  in  Hofland,  have  foiroed  on  this  matter, 
have  the  merit  of  entire  coneistency.  They  declare  the  idea  of  an  in- 
tercession of  saints  for  mortals,  to  be  an  absolute  imposture  and  de- 
lusion of  Satan,  since,  thereby,  the  right  manner  of  preying  is  prevent- 
ed,  and  the  saints  know  nothing  of  os,  and  are  even  quite  unconcerned 
as  to  all  that  passes  under  the  Sun.*  From  this  point  of  view,  in  which 
it  is  imagined,  that  the  saints  resemble  the  gods  of  the  Epicureans, 
and  live  joyous  and  contented  in  heaven,  without  being*  in  the  least, 
concerned  about  our  insignificant  actions,  or  sufllering  themselves  to  be 
thereby  disturbed  in  their  enjoyments,  the  prohibition  to  solicit  the  suf- 
frage of  the  saints,  is  alone  tenable.  Such  an  idea  of  blessed  spirits,  as 
only  the  most  obtuse  selfishness  could  imagine,  possesses  certainly  no- 
thing to  invite  to  a  friendly  intercourse  with  them ;  and  God  forbid, 
that  in  heaven  a  felicity  should  be  reserved  for  us,  to  which  the  con- 
dition of  any  earthly  being,  in  whose  breast  the  spark  of  a  loving  sen* 
sibility  is  yet  alive,  would  be  infinitely  to  be  preferred ! 


*  ConfeM.  Gall.  Ait.  xziv.  p.  1 19.  **  Qnidqnid  bioiniiies  de  mortuonnn  ( 
i  ntereeMone  commenti  mit,  nihil  aliud  eMO,  qoam  fhadem  et  iaOacias  S«Une,  iA 
homines  a  recti  precandt  formi  abdueeret**  Remonitrant.  Conf.  C.  zri.  i  3.  •'  Qmp» 
pe  de  qaibw  (lanetts)  Scriptura  paaam  affirmat  (!)  quod  ret  noatias  ignorant,  et  ea, 
^Q«  ffob  aole  fiont,  minime  cnrent**  A  deeper  view  into  the  eonnezian  of  ideair 
which  induoed  the  anoieni  Proteatantato  hold,  here  alio,  a  ne^tive  ooum,  ia  aflbrded 
oa  by  Theodora  Beza,  who  aaji  of  the  veneration  of  aainta,  that  it  deatroya  the  nnitf 
of  God.  In  his  epiatle  to  Andrew  Dudith  in  orderto  di^iel  hie  doabta,  that  in  tbe 
end  CHthotics  might  yet  be  right,— he  oboerrea,  that  theae  had  not  left  a  aingie  articb 
of  religion  nnfalaified,  and  he  ooottnnea:  '^Unam  acQieet  Denm  reipaa  profitentor 
(veibo  enim  id  eoa  profiteri  ae  etiam  Tociferari  non  mfietor,)  qui  quod  unioa  Dei  tarn 
pnpriom  eat  ae  asMy.Ciwtw,  atqoe  eat  ipaa  Deitaa,  ad  qooaoanqoe  anoa,  qooa  vocant 
aancto^  tianaferant**  See  hia  Epiat  theol.  lib.  i.  Geneva,  1573,  n.  1,  p.  15.  Ceiw 
tamly ;  for  Catholtca,  doabtleaa,  aaaert  that  the  aatnta  have  helped  God  to  create  dM 
world !  In  his  writing  on  Divine  Providence,  Zwingliaa,  aa  we  have  in  a  former  part 
of  the  woik  obaerved,  addncea  among  other  things,  thia  argument  against  haman 
freedom,  that  therabj  a  aort  of  polytheism  woald  be  faitrodaced,  and  the  tme  God  set 
aside,  ance  the  notion  of  fi«edom  bivolvea  independence,  and  therefore,  every  one,  to 
whbm  freewill  was  attributed,  would  be  converted  into  a  God.  The  aame  aigwneat 
la  now  alleged  againat  the  veneration  of  aainta;  whence  we  asay  also  see,  how  ekady 
aie  interlinked  all  the  doctrines  of  Proteatants. 


PART  n. 

THE  SMALLER  PROTESTANT  STATES. 


$  UTd— Iiilndaetioii. 

Wb  haTe«  already,  often  had  occasion  to  obeerve,  that  the  principlea 
of  the  German  Reformation^  were  not  on  all  poiota  consistently  carried 
out  by  the  German  Reformers ;  nay,  that  they  frequently  resisted,  with 
their  utmost  energy,  what  comprised  nothing  more  than  a  very  natural 
inference  from  their  own  principles,  or  a  continuance  and  development 
of  the  views  laid  down  by  themselves.  We  here  by  no  means  allude  to  the 
so-called  Rationalist  theology,  which,  in  modern  times,  has  been  often 
represented  by  Catholics  as  well  as  by  Protestants,  as  a  mere  continuance 
and  further  prosecution  of  the  work  begun  by  Luther.*  It  is  difficult 
to  explain,  how  the  notion  could  ever  have  obtained  such  easy,  un- 
qualified, and  often  implicit  credence,  that  a  doctrine,  which  denies  the 
fall  of  the  human  race  in  Adam,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  farther 
development  of  that,  which  aaserts,  that  in  Adam  we  are  all  become 
incurable  ;  or  that  a  system,  which  exalts  human  reason  and  freedom 
above  all  things,  must  be  considered  as  an  ulterior  consequence  of  the 
doctrine,  that  human  reason  and  freedom  are  a  mere  nothingness ;  in 
short,  that  a  system,  which  stands  in  the  most  pointed,  general  con^ 
tradiction  with  another,  should  be  admired  as  its  consummation.  Re* 
garded  from  one  point  of  view,  the  modern  Protestant  theology  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete  reaction  against  the  elder 
one.  In  the  modem  theology,  Reason  took  a  fearful  vengeance  for 
the  total  system  of  repression,  practised  upon  her  by  the  Reformersi 
and  did  the  work  of  a  most  thorough  destruction  of  all  the  opinions  pat 


*  We  pnaaine  to  mtggeti,  that  Catholic  thaologiana,  in  MMrtiog  that  the  modem 
latiotudinn  it  a  neeeaary  eonKqaence  of  the  Rerormation,  mean  not  to  deduce  U 
from  all  the  peculiar  theological  teneta  profeand  hy  Lather  and  the  fiiat  Refonnem. 
Tbej  only,  theiebj,  mean  to  aanrt,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sopramacj  of  Seaaon  hi 
aiatlen  of  idigion  proclaimed  hy  Lather  and  other  Reformen,  more  boldly  and  ana. 
qaivoeally  than  by  all  former  hereaiarehB,  neoeaarily  led  to  the  introduction  of  ration- 
aliam.  TTie  doctrine  of  Private  Judgment  ia  the  common  parent  of  all,  even  the  moat 
diaootdant  and  muMadte  heraieaw— *3Vmit 
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forth  by  tbe  latterJ  There  is,  howeTer«  it  cannot  be  denied,  another 
point  of  view  from  which  the  matter  may  be  considered  (see  §  27 ,)  bat 
this  we  must  here  pass  over  unnoticed. 

When,  accordingly,  we  speak  of  an  incomplete  development  of 
the  principles  of  primitive  Protestantism ;  or,  when  we  say  that  the 
consistent  development  of  tbe  same  was  even  rejected  and  assailed  by 
the  Reformers  ;  we  advert  to  those  doctrines,  which  could  and  must  be 
deduced  from  their  one-sided  supematuralism ;  if  we  be  justified  in 
supposing,  that  a  doctrine  once  put  forth,  being  in  itself  pregnant  and 
important,  is  sure  to  find  some  souls  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  it, 
with  all  their  energy,  and  own  its  sway  without  reserve.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Reformers,  was,  that  without  any  human  co- 
operation, the  Divine  Spirit  penetrates  into  the  soul  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian, and  that  the  latter,  in  his  relation  to  the  former,  is  with  respect  to 
all  religious  feeling,  thought,  and  will,  perfectly  passive.  If  this  prin- 
ciple led  the  Reformers,  in  the  first  instance  only,  to  the  rejection  of 
Church  authority  and  Tradition,  and  to  the  adoption  of  Scripture  as 
the  only  source  and  rule  of  faith  ;  it  must,  when  rigidly  followed  up, 
be  turned  against  the  position  and  the  importance  of  Holy  Writ  in  the 
Protestant  system  itself.  Is  written  tradition  not  in  itself  a  human 
mean  for  propagating  doctrines  and  precepts  t  For  the  understandiDg 
of  the  Bible,  which  has  come  down  from  ages  long  gone  by,  and  from 
a  people  so  utterly  difierent  from  ourselves,  is  not  very' great  human 
exertion  requisite,  such  as  the  learning  of  languages,  the  study  of  anti« 
quities,  the  investigation  of  history  ?  In  what  connexion,  thereforei 
stands  the  proposition,  that  Scripture  is  the  only  source  of  faith,  with 
the  other  proposition,  that  independently  of  all  human  co-operatioo,  tbe 
Divine  Spirit  conducts  to  God  ?  If  such  an  overruling  influence  of 
the  Deity  on  man  really  exist,  wherefore  doth  God  still  need  Scripture 
and  the  outward  word,  in  order  to  reveal  His  will  to  man  ?  In  such  a 
way,  and  by  such  an  intermediate  train  of  thought,  men  deduced,  from 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  adverted  to,  the  erroneous 
opinion,  that  independently  of  all  human  forms  of  communication,  tbe 
Deity  by  immediate  interior  revelations,  makes  himself  known  to  each 
individual,  and  in  such  a  shape  comibunicates  his  will  to  man.  From 
which  it  follows,  that  Holy  Writ  itself  must  be  held  as  a  subordinate 
source  of  knowledge  for  the  Divine  decrees,  or  as  one  that  may  be 
entirely  dispensed  with.  If  tbe  Christian  Religion,  by  the  severance 
of  Scripture  from  the  Church,  had  been  already  menaced  with  an  utter 
absorption  into  mere  individual  opinions;  so  now  even  the  writtei 
Word,  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles,  was  no 
longer  asserted  to  be  the  first  and  the  only  fountain  of  religious  truth; 
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mnd  everything,  tccordlinf  1y,  wtB  given  up  to  the  most  unliorited  caprice. 
Retimring  from  thif  it3  extremett  poist  of  development,  (though  in  an 
erroneous  vrey^)  Protestantiem  paased  into  a  formal  system  of  visions. 
And  this  was  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  Count  Swedenborg, 
who  believed  himself  elected  by  God^  to  hold  a  real  intercourse  with, 
and  receive  real  instruction  from*  celestial  spirits,  who  appeared  to  him 
io  outward*  locally  determined  forms,  to  enable  him  to  oppose  to  vague, 
mere  inward  inspiraticms,  and  to  subjective  feelings,  a  fixed,  outward, 
objective  standard,  and  to  prevent  the  complete  dissolution  and  evapora* 
tion  of  all  Christianity.  In  Swedenborg's  system,  accordingly,  the 
one>sided  mysticism  became  plastic,  and  false  spiritualism  took  an  out* 
ward  bodily  shape,  whereby  the  fantastic  spirit  of  the  Protestant  sects, 
was  pushed  to  its  farthest  extreme  ;  as  subjectivity,  striving  after  objec- 
tivity, became  to  itself  an  outward  thing,  in  order  to  replace  the  exter- 
nal,  visible  Church  founded  by  Christ.  In  other  words,  the  mere 
impressions  and  feelings  of  the  other  Protestant  sects,  receive,  through 
the  plastic  phantasy  of  Swedenborg,  visible  forms ;  about  the  same  as 
if  a  man  were  to  take  for  realities  the  images  of  his  dreams  I 

The  false  spiritualism  of  these  Protestant  sects,  to  which  everything 
imparted  from  without  appeared  like  death  and  petrifaction  itself, 
directed  its  assaults  more  particularly  against  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
And  a  distinct  order  of  sacred  ministry,  even  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  guise,  it  considered  as  an  abomination,  whereby  the  spirit 
was  fettered  ;  and  the  forms  of  outward  worship,  even  the  few  which 
the  Reformers  had  retained  or  new-modelled,  it  looked  upon  as  heathen- 
ish idolatry.  Thus  grew  up  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing the  Reformation  itself,  or  rather  of  consummating  it ;  for  this  had 
not  yet  delivered  the  spirit  from  all  outward  works,  nor  brought  it 
back  to  itself,  to  its  own  inmost  sanctuary. 

« However,  in  more  than  one  respect,  these  new-sprung  sects  approxi^^ 
mated  to  the  Catholic  Church,  from  which  they  appeared  to  be  still 
further  removed,  than  even  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic  communi- 
ties. It  was  almost  always  in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  which, 
though  they  made  use  of  unwonted  forms  of  expression,  they  mostly 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Church,  this  approximation  was  per- 
ceptible. They  represented  the  inward,  new  life,  obtained  by  fellow- 
ship with  Chrbt,  as  a  true  and  real  renovation  of  the  whole  man,  as  a 
true  deliverance  from  sin,  and  not  merely  from  the  debt  of  sin  ;  and 
their  feelings  revolted  at  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  imputed  righteousness. 
Even  in  the  Pietism  of  Spener,  which  receded  the  least  from  the  formu- 
laries of  the  orthodox  Protestantism,  this  tendency  is  manifest.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  connexion  of  this  phenomenon  with 
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the  raling,  fundamental  principle  of  these  sects.  The  slnmgcr  d» 
sway  of  the  Divine  Spirit  over  the  human  heart*  as  asserted  by  them; 
the  less  could  they  understand*  how  its  cleansing  fire  woald  not  con- 
sume and  destroy  all  the  dross  of  sin ;  and  hence,  in  the  harshest  termB) 
they  often  censured  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  jostificatios 
by  faith  alone,  which  they  depicted  as  a  carnal,  nay,  diabolic  principle. 
This  hostility  appears  most  riolent  in  Swedenborgianism,  whose  author, 
in  conformity  with  the  mode,  in  which  he  believed  he  arrived  at  tiM 
knowledge  of  all  his  doctrinal  peculiarities,  sees  Calvin  descend  into 
hell,  and  finds  Melancthon  totally  incapable  of  rising  up  to  heaven; 
as  in  the  proper  place,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recount  this  vision  in 
connexion  with  his  whole  system.  Hence,  in  fine,  the  very  rigid 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  the  seriousness  of  life,  which  mostly  chs- 
racterize  these  sects;  hence*  too,  the  maxim  that  even  the  visiUe 
Church  should  consist  only  of  the  pure  and  the  holy ;  a  maxim,  whick 
connects  them  with  the  ancient  Montanists,  Novatians,  and  Donatistii 
With  the  ecstatic  Montanists,  especially,  they  have  great  aflinity. 


cHApreK  t 

tttE!  ANABAPTISTS,  OR  MENKONlTI!ll< 


imurt  TEtLiov  ot  tan  ANlBAPtistv* 

f  lir^-^lWduMiiCal  prinfii^  of  tfao  AnobaptiitaL 

1*HB  Reformation  had  scarcely  boasted  an  existence  of  five  yeartff 
When,  from  the  midst  of  its  adherents,  men  aro6e«  who  declared  it  to 
be  insufficient.  Luther  was  at  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  when  from 
Zwickaui  Nicholas  Stork,  Mark  Thomas,  Mark  Stubner,  Thomas 
MQncer,  Martin  Cellarius,  and  others,  came  to  Wittenberg,  to  enter  in* 
to  a  friendly  conference  with  the  theologians  of  that  city.  They  spoke 
of  revelations  which  had  been  im{>arted  to  them,  without,  however, 
at  first  exciting  attention,  by  any  singularity  of  opinion,  save  the  re* 
jection  of  infant  baptism.  Writers  have  occasionally  expressed  their 
astonishment,  how  the  above-named  men,  (two  only  of  whom  possessed 
any  tincture  of  learning,  the  rest  belonging  to  the  class  of  workmen) 
were  able  to  bestow  reflection  upon  the  subject  adverted  to^  which 
had  not  then  been  agitated.  I'his  phenomenon,  however,  can  only 
then  afford  matter  for  surprise,  when  we  would  cuU  in  question  the 
active  intercourse  between  these  men  and  the  Reformers  of  Witten* 
berg — an  intercourse  which  it  is  vain  to  deny  |  for  when  Melancthon 
conversed  with  them  about  their  faith,  he  found  it  in  exact  conformity 
with  that  of  the  new  Saxon  school.  And  why  should  Luther's  "M^^inaf 
and  writings  not  have  reached  their  ears,  more  especially  as  the  lead« 
ing  preacher  at  Zwickau  waa  among  the  numbar  of  his  confidants  ?  If 
such  be  the  case,  then  nothing  is  easier  than  to  account  for  their  re- 
jection of  infant  baptism.  Luther  having,  as  we  observed  in  a  former 
place,  connected  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  with  faith  only,  it  is 
not  possible  to  understand  why  infants  should  be  baptized :  and  from 
the  reformer's  point  of  view,  it  was  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  discov- 
er the  utter  want  of  an  adequate  ground  for  this  eoclesiastical  rite< 
From  Melancthon's  inclination  to  recognize  the  gospellers  of  Zwick- 
au, as  well  as  from  the  embarrassment  Luther  experienced  in  refuting 
their  arguments,  without  totally  abandoning  his  theory,  respecting  the 
mode  of  sacramental  efficacy,  men  might  long  ago  have  inferred  the 
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close  affinity  between  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Saxon  ReformefBt  and 
should  utterly  have  disregarded  the  pretence  of  any  extraction  from  the 
Vaudois. 

Undeniable  as  is  the  original  affinityy  between  the  Anabaptists  aad 
the  Lutheransi  yet,  thb  affinity  soon  changed  into  a  mutual  opposition 
the  most  decided*  An  indescribable  confusion  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
the  new  sectaries*  and  a  fearful  fanaticism  drove  them  on  to  eveiy 
species  of  extravagance  and  violence ;  and  as  they  had  the  inmost  con- 
viction of  doing  all  things  by  the  impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit^  all  hope 
of  opposing  their  errors  by  rational  instruction  was  utterly  fruitless.* 
MOncer  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  war  of  the  peasants ;  and  the 
very  tragic  history  of  Manster,  must  have,  at  last,  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  most  indulgent  and  impartial  observer.  From  thb  time  forward, 
especially,  the  Anabaptists  encountered  every  where  the  most  deterroin* 
ed  adveraaries ;  and  hundreds  in  their  community,  under  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants,  had  to  forfeit  their  lives  for  their  principles. 

In  unfolding  to  view  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  we  may  right* 
ly  assign  the  most  prominent  place  to  their  Millenarian  expectations. 
After  foreteHing  the  utter  extirpation  of  all  the  ungodly,  they  annoane- 
ed  the  kingdom  of  Chrbt  as  immediately  thereupon  to  be  established 
on  earth.  A  new,  perfect  life,  in  common  among  Christians,  would 
then  be  founded,  which  was  to  subsbt  without  external  laws,  and  with- 
out magistracy  ;  for,  in  all  its  members  the  moral  law  written  on  eveiy 
men's  heart  would  revive,  and  be  powerfully  exliibited  in  life.  Even 
Holy  Writ  would  be  abolished  ;  for,  the  perfect  children  of  God  no 
longer  need  the  same  (and  its  contents  would  be  no  longer  an  outward 
object,  but  nrther  the  inmost  portion  of  their  being.)  Then  perfect 
equality  among  aU-  would  be  established ;  and  every  thing  would  be  is 
common,  without  any  individual  calling  any  thing  his  property,  or  lay* 
mg  claim  to  any  privilege.  Wars  and  hostilities  of  every  kind  would 
cease  to  exbt«  ^ven  marriage  would  no  longer  be  contracted,  asd 
without  marrying  or  giving  in  marriaget  ^  some  pure  and  holy  frait 
would  yet  be  produced,  without  any  sinful  lust  and  wicked  desire  ci 
the  flesh.^t 

Thas  it  was  an  ideal  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  floated  be* 


*  Mclancthon*!  History  of  Thomas  Mftncer.  (Tn  German.)  Lodier's  worbf 
ed^.  Wittenberi^,  part  H.  p.  473.  **  Hereby  he  imparled  to  these  doclraies  an  HKhvc 
appearance  ;-^e  pretended  he  had  reeeived  a  revdation  from  heaven,  and  t»n^ 
aotking  elWy  commanded  nothing  else,  but  what  God  had  approved.** 

t  Justus  Menius's  "  Doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists  refuted  from  Holy  Writ,"  with  a 
preface  by  Luther :  included  in  the  works  of  the  latter,  Wittenbeig,  ed.  part  ii.  P' 
ao9,b.    (InGenasB.) 
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An%  tfie  imaginsfion  of  tile  Anabuptisfs— -Ihe  confused  representatfon 
of  8  joyM  ktngdom  of  holy  and  bfeased  Bpiritst  which  inspired  theser 
secftiries  with  snch  deep  enthuaiaflin,  gare  them  such  power  and  con« 
atancy  of  endiirafice  mder  all  persecntiona,  and  earned  them  to  exert 
on  all  sides  so  contagious  an  influence.*  The  more  exaked,  pare,  amf 
innocent,  the  vital  principle  of  the  sect  appeared,  the  more  easily  couMf 
it9  adherents  mflarae  the  souls  of  their  contemporaries.  We  cannot  re* 
ftise  to  these  ftinatics  an  iniknttne  originality  in  their  view  of  human 
society ;  and  the  impetuous  desn^  after  a  complete  realization  of  the 
idea  oip  (Tod's  kingdoiiH-^he  impatient  haste  which  prevented  them  from 
awaiting  the  devdopment  of  time,  and  with  which  they  panted  for  a 
sadden  irruption  of  the  relations  of  the  next  world  into  the  present, — a 
sadden  unveiling  of  that  state,  that  only  in  the  course  of  ages  could  he 
gmdnally  revealed,  announces  something  megnammous,  and  rejoiceff 
the  heart  amid  all  the  aberrations  we  encounter  in  their  history,  and 
which  were  quite  inevitable.  In  fact,  fbey,  in  part  at  leasts  only  anti* 
cipated  a  future  state  of  things  ;  and  all  they  strove  to  realize,  was  not 
the  mere  invention  of  an  nnbridled  phantasy.  Social  fife  rests  on  a 
spiritual  and  bodily  comnninity  of  goods ;  all  the  thought  and  re« 
flection — all  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  individual  become  the 
common  property  of  the  social  body,  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  what- 
ever he  acquires  for  himself,  he  acquires  ultimately  for  others  also.  For, 
an  indomitabief  propensity  to  communicate  his  acquirements  is  inher* 
ent  in  every  men ;  and  we  think  we  know  nothing,  if  our  knowledge 
he  not  for  the  benefit  of  those,  with  whom  we  live.  Whoever  hath 
brought  forth  some  original  idea,  is  urged  by  a  mysterious  inward  im« 
palse  to  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  intelligent  men  ;  for,  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  our  intellectual  nature,  will  not  permit  us  to  trust  our 
own  thoughts,  if  they  meet  not  with  approval.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  more  certain  criterion  of  madness,  than  the  clinging  to  some  idea, 
which  every  one  holds  to  be  a  mere  idle  fancy.  In  a  word,  all  men 
form,  as  it  were,  but  one  man ;  and  herein,  among  other  things,  con* 
sists  the  truth  in  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  an  universal  soul ; — s 
doctrine  by  which  the  followers  of  that  philosophy  even  sought  to  ex* 
plain  the  sympathy  existing  between  men.  But  if  a  man  will  have  hi9 
thoughts  and  ideas  recognized,  he  must  of  necessity  communicate  thenf* 
to  others. 

*  Melancthon*!  Hiatory  of  Thomas  Mihicer,  loe.  dt  p^  474.  «•  With  such  idl« 
taft  hfl  mads  the  populace  gape ;  then  people  ran  to  him,  and  every  one  desired  to 
hear  something  new  ;  for,  as  Homer  says,  *The  new  song  is  ever  the  favourite  with 
the  populace  !*  **  H'.iw  could  Melanetbon  thus  speak  against  the  Anabaptists !  As 
if  the  song  which  he  song,  were  an  old  one ! 
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In  the  Catholic  Church,  this  idea  of  the  communitj  of  ■fMritutl  fife 
k  most  fully  expreesed  ;  since,  in  what  regards  fi0%iom  die  individual 
submits  all  his  productions  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  body,  and 
foregoes  the  pleasure  of  haying  discovered  any  truth,  if  his  lacnbratiow 
be  'considered,  by  the  community,  as  containing  aught  inconsistent  witli 
its  fundamental  principles. 

It  is  nearly  the  same  with  corporeal  goods.  Man  enters  into  cini 
society,  not  only  with  the  view  of  securing  his  property  by  the  unioo 
into  which  he  has  entered,  but  also  with  the  resolution  of  sacrificing  it, 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  common weaL  What  are 
hospitals,  poor-houses,  infirmaries}  what  are  all  public  establishments 
for  education  and  instruction,  but  a  special  reflection  of  the  idea  of  the 
community  of  goods  among  all  ?  The  greater  the  progress  which  so* 
cial  Ufoi  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  makes,  and  the  greater  in 
consequence  the  civilization  of  the  human  race  ;  the  more  do  special 
associations  for  special  objects  arise,  wherein  a  multitude  of  membera 
go  security  for  the  individual,  in  order  to  guarantee  and  insure  his 
earlhly  existence*  Insurance  establishments  become  ever  more  name* 
reus,  and  more  comprehensive  in  their  objects  ;  and  these  also,  we 
hold  to  be  evermore  significant  expressions  of  the  idea  of  a  community 
of  goods, — an  idea,  indeed,  which,  like  all  others,  can  never  be  com* 
pletely  realized  in  this  finite  life.  Who  doth  not  here,  too^  recall  to 
mind  the  first  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem  ?  The  consumma* 
tion  of  the  Christian  period  will  doubtless,  though  in  a  freer  and  milder 
form,  lead  us  back  to  the  state  of  its  primitive  age.  Moreover,  we  here 
stand  on  ethical  ground  ;  for  external  existence  possesses  value  only  as 
it  is  the  expression  of  inward  life,  and  the  work  of  spontaneous  resolu- 
tion. But  the  Anabaptists  wished  to  realize  at  once  and  bp  violence, 
one  of  the  highest  moral  ideas  ;  and  this  is  ever  impossible.  Nay,  thej 
wished  to  introduce  it  among  men  such  as  they  are,  who,  by  their  en* 
tire  education,  are  as  unsusceptiblei  as  they  are  unworthy,  of  such  an 
idea,  and  they  made  its  introduction  into  life  the  prop  for  their  own  in<> 
dolence,  yea,  for  every  possible  wickedness.  The  greater  the  contra* 
dictions,  accordingly,  between  the  idea  of  the  Anabaptists  and  the  real* 
ity  of  life,  the  more  the  difficulties  increased,  when  they  wished  to  re« 
alize  that  idea  in  society.  The  more  undoubted,  amid  all  these  obsta* 
cles,  their  belief  in  their  o^ti  divine  mission  ;  the  more  infuriated  must 
they  become,  and  the  more  convulsive  must  be  all  their  efilurts.  Hence, 
in  the  first  Anabaptists  we  discern,  beside  the  simplicity  of  the  child, 
the  fury  of  the  wildest  demagogue  }  who,  to  create  a  holy  and  happj 
world,  destroyed  in  the  most  unholy  and  calamitous  manner,  the  actU' 
al  one ;  and|  as  ft  blind  instrument,  ministered  to  the  ambition,  the  f* 
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«i)ce»  And  an  the  bamst  paasioiu  of  the  reprobate  men,  wixm  we  to 
frequently  meet  with  in  the  early  history  of  the  aect*'^ 

i  LTt.— Initiation  isto  the  Sect    Signa  and  oonirmatioo  of  covenant 

The  Anahaptist*  belioTed  themaelyea  authorisedf  by  an  injunctioa 
from  above,  to  prepare  the  way  on  earth,  for  the  approaching  eetabliah^ 
aaent  of  the  abore-described  perfect  kingdom  of  God.  They  traydled 
«boat»  accordingly,  in  every  directi^  to  announce  the  liberty  of  God^a 
children,  and  to  make  a  preliminary  election  of  all  those,  whom  the 
JLerd  would  use  as  instruments  for  the  rooting  out  of  all  tares,  and  the 
«itirpation  of  all  the  ungodly.  The  community  about  to  be  gathered 
logedier  by  them,  was  to  consist  exclusively  of  saints,  and  typically  to 
tepresent,  in  every  way,  the  celestial  Charch,  which  was  expected. 
Hence,  all  who  wished  to  be  taken  into  the  new  community,  were  bap^ 
fixed  anew ;  for,  they  had  before  recieved  only  the  powerless,  watery 
taptism  of  John ;  whereas,  they  now  would  be  cleansed  With  Christ's 
baptism  of  fire  and  of  the  Spirit.  By  this  baptism,  they  understood 
the  real  regeneration  of  the  spirit  out  of  the  Spirit — ^the  complete  sur* 
tender  of  the  whole  man  unto  God— the  disengagement  6f  the  will  from 
all  creatures — ^the  renunciation  of  every  attempt  to  wish  to  be  any  thing 


*  The  idea  of  the  absolute  eomraonity  of  gooda  ia  far  moie  aBoienl  than  Plated 
ttepablie,  and  all  the  matitotiona  of  his  time,  whieh  he  might,  peihapa,  haTe  had  in 
view.  When  the  golden  age,  the  period  of  Saturn's  rale,  was  to  be  portrayed  ;  when 
<die  Goddesa  Jtistitia,  (who  is  something  lar  more  than  the  idea  of  the  mnum  aii^me) 
Mi  dwelt  on  the  earth ;  the  poet  connects  the  words : 

**  Nondnm  Yenaos  rabiea  nndaverat  enaas, 
Nee  consangaineis  (suoh  all  men  are)  foerat  discofdia  aata, 
Flunina  Jam  lactia,  jam  flumina  nectaris  ibant. 
With  Ne  ngmre  qiudem,  aiU  pttriiri  limiU  eampmm^* 

Even  the  fleedom  allotted  to  skvea  daring  the  Satnmalia,  eaQed  to  mind  the  oit 
final  absence  of  all  distinction  among  men.  Bat  the  happ j  period  ceased,  since  **  da. 
aernit  propere  terraa  jusUasima  yirgo.'*  PhUo,  as  well  as  Aratoa,  Macrobioa,  and 
others,  drew  from  the  same  cycle  of  sages.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  idea  of 
Hie  absolute  commnnity  of  goods  appears,  almost  always,  connected  with  that  ef 
eommmiityof  wirea.  Sneh  is  the  eaae  in  Plato,  in  Epiphanea,  the  aoa  of  Caipo. 
eratea.  and  very  clearly  among  the  Anabaptista,  and  the  elder  Gnoatie  sects ;  and 
when  the  latter  are  so  frequently  charged  with  the  UMo  prcmUcm^  this  aceuaatioD 
oqght  not,  aa  often  happens,  lobe  so  aligfatly  oaUedia^aastaoo.  Henoa,  also,  it  fill, 
lows,  that  an  abaolnte  community  of  goods  would  annihilate  the  whola  cif  ilisatioa  sf 
the  human  race :  because  it  is  incompatible  with  the  enatflooe  of  SMiriags  and  Iha 
ftauly:  doswstielitoabaotBtdiypwipposBipiipptrty. 
88 
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in  one^r^^lastlyt  the  being  filled  with  the  power  from  above*  This 
notion  of  the  efiecta  of  beptism  is  essentially  the  same,  as  the  Catholic 
Church  has  ever  set  forth.  And  it  was  partly  the  perception,  that  so 
many  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  outward  work,  and  confotind  the 
water  with  the  Spirit,  and  the  bodily  ablution  with  the  internal  purifi' 
cation  of  the  sool  i  and  partly,  the  guilty  and  wilful  ignorance,  that 
such  a  conceit  was  condemned  by  the  Church  itself,  which  could  hav^ 
persuaded  the  Anabaptists,  that  their  doctrine  on  baptism  was  a  new 
revelation  from  Ood.  At  all  events,  we  clearly  see^  from  this  fact,  that 
some  lofty  idea  animated  and  impelled  them. 

According  to  the  bi^ismal  formula  of  Hans  Denk,  every  candidate 
renounced  seven  evil  spirits ;  namely,  man's  fear,  man's  wisdom/  man's 
understandingf  man's  art,  man's  counsel,  man's  strength,  and  man's  un* 
godlinesSf  and  in  return  received  fear  of  Gody  wisdom  of  God,  and  so 
forth.  Melchior  Rink  made  use  of  the  following  formula  z-^**  Art  thoa 
a  Christian  ?  Tes.-^What  doet  thou  believe,  then  t  I  believe  in  God, 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^^For  what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  works  l-^l  will 
give  them  for  a  penny.-*— For  what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  goods ;  for  a 
penny  also  ?  No.— For  what  wilt  thou  give  then  thy  life  ;  for  a  penny 
also  ?  No.— So  then  thou  seest,  thou  art  as  yet  no  Christian,  for  thoa 
hast  not  yet  the  right  faith,  and  art  not  resigned,  but  art  yet  toe  much 
attached  to  creatures  and  to  thyself;  therefore  thou  art  not  rightly  bap- 
tized in  Christ's  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  art  only  baptized 
with  water  in  John's  baptism." 

"  But  if  thou  wilt  be  saved,  then  thou  must  truly  renounce  and  gi>« 
up  all  thy  works,  and  all  creatures,  and  lastly,  thy  own  self,  and  must 
believe  in  God  alone.*  But  now  I  ask  thee,  dost  thou  renounce  crea- 
tures? Yes. — ^I  ask  thee  again,  dost  thou  renounce  thy  own  self  !— 
Ye& — ^Dost  thou  believe  in  God  alone?  Yes.-^Tben  I  baptize  thee  io 
the  name,"  etcf  This  action,  the  Anabaptists  called  the  sealing  and 
the  sign  of  the  covenant. 

It  must  here,  however,  be  observed,  that  these  sectaries  by  no  means 
connected  with  the  outward  act  the  communication  of  the  Hofy  Spirit, 
Ota  the  contrary,  they  accurately  distinguished  between  both,  as  Calvin; 
from  the  same  motives,  afterwards  did  ;  and  they  regarded  thti  exterior 
kct  in  baptism,  only  as  the  symbol  of  suffering  in  general,  and  of  the 
mortification  of  wicked  lusts  in  particular.^    The  members  of  thissect» 


*  From  these  maziiiii  it  is  clear,  that  the  jitttifyiii|r  faith  held  hy  the  Ambaptifts, 
ras  the  fides  formata  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
t  Jotui  MeixiaB,  Ioe«  eit  p.  309,  b. 
X  Philip  Melanathon*!  Instmetaon  against  tiie  Aaabaptials,  in  Luthei's  wodcf  ^ 
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fkioreoTerf  did  not  baptize  thek  new-borii  children,  as  not  understanding 
the  signification  of  this  holy  act ;  and  they  administered  the  sacr^ 
rite  to  them  only  on  their  attaining  to  ri[>er  years.  Hence,  the  name 
of  ^  Anabaptists,"  is  characteristic  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sect  only 
in  reference  to  its  initiation  of  strangers,  but  by  no  means  denotes  their 
principles  in  relation  to  their  own  members ;  as  they  never  twice  bap- 
tized those  of  their  own  body,  who  were  to  be  initiated  into  their 
Church. 

Of  the  holy  eucharist,  the  Anabaptists  taught,  in  like  manner,  that 
it  has  only  a  figurative  signification.  ^  Eating  and  drinking  in  com. 
mon,"  said  they,  is  throughout  the  whole  world  a  sign  of  mutual  love : 
the  same  holds  good  of  *'  the  supper  "  of  Christians.  As  wine,  more- 
over, is  extracted  from  the  grape  only  by  the  wine-press ;  so.  they 
taught,  it  is  only  by  the  pressure  of  sufferings,  the  Christian  is  prepared 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  felicity  it  insures.  The  corn  must 
first  be  ground,  before  it  can  be  converted  into  bread ;  so  man  must  first 
be  ground  down  by  misfortune,  before  he  can  be  qualified  for  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  we  see,  that  baptism,  and  the  eucharist« 
were,  in  their  estimation,  rites  pre-eminently  figurative,  denoting  the 
necessity  of  sufilerings,  and  of  unshaken  constancy  under  persecution* 
Their  very  afflicted  condition^  forced  these  sectaries  to  look  out  every 
where  for  a  source  of  solace  and  of  fortitude  under  their  trials  ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  above-named  sacraments,  they  saw  only  the  propertiea» 
whereof  they  stood  in  such  especial  need.  Hence,  whosoever  among 
them  felt  himself  at  any  moment,  not  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the 
combat  courageously,  was  exhorted  to  abstain  from  communion ;  for 
it  was  more  particularly  fear  and  despondency,  which  they  loved  to 
eet  forth  as  those  sins,  whereby  a  man  '*  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment 
to  himself."* 

f 
§  LVii. — ^lliefle  Mctaries  aMail  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Jostification. 

With  peculiar  bitterness  did  these  sectarians  declare  themselves 


Part.  ii.  p.  293,  ed.  Wittenberg,  1 551.  (In  Gennan.)  ••  Baptism  is  a  sign  that  Chris, 
tians  in  the  worid  must  let  themselves  be  oppressed,  and  bear  and  suffer  every  kind  of 
danfcer  and  persecution.  This  is  signified  by  the  outpouring  of  water  upon  them.* 
Compare  p.  299.  **  In  the  third  place,  baptism  is  a  coTcnant,  exclaim  the  Anabap- 
tkds,  whereby  man  engages  to  mortify  his  wicked  lusts,  and  to  lead  a  rigid  life,  and 
exercise  patience  under  sufferings :  but  this  infimts  do  not  yet  ondenland  or  practise.'' 
•  Mebncthon,  Instruction,  ]oe,  cit  p.  293.    Jnstos  Meniua,  loe.  oit  p.  339. 
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•gainst  the'  Lotheran  doctrine  of  Justification,  and  in  this  respect, 
almost  come  round  to  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  Their  notion,  respect- 
ing the  justifying  faith  of  Protestantst  is  yery  well  expressed  in  the 
following  passage,  from  the  work  of  the  Lutheran  Justus  Meniiia :-« 
**  They  mightily  boast,**  says  he,  ^  they  have  in  their  doctrine  thetme 
fower  of  God,  and  diat  ours  is  an  idle,  weak,  unfruitful  husk  ;  that 
we  can  do  nothing  more  than  cry  out,  faith,  faith  alone  $  but  this  ciy 
remaineth,  in  every  respect,  an  idle  and  dead  cry.**  It  strikes  us,  at 
the  first  glance,  that  it  was  only  to  faith,  as  united  with  good  workSf 
that  the  Anabaptists  ascribed  the  power  of  justification  :  whereas,  bow- 
ever,  according  to  the  above-cited  formula  of  baptism,  they  declared 
ttemselves  ready  to  give  up  their  works  for  a  penny.  This  is,  bowers, 
only  a  coarse  expression  for  the  great  truth,  that  the  Christian  should 
ever  think  humbly  of  himself,  and  not  be  proud  of  his  moral  endeavoun 
^t  is  only  a  condemnation  of  the  deadliest  foe  to  all  Christian  piety— 
to  wit,  arrogance  and  confidence  in  one's  own  works.  The  following 
reasoning  of  Justus  Menius  against  the  Anabaptists,  wiH  set  this  mat- 
ter in  the  clearest  light ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  importance,  as 
determining  the  notion,  which  the  Lutherans  attached  to  justification 
by  faith  alone.  He  says, — ^  The  fanatics  cannot  here  get  out  of  this 
^fiicuUy ;  though  they  often  repeat,  that  we  are  not  to  put  faith  in  the 
merit  of  works  and  suflTerings ;  yet,  they  insist,  that  we  ought  to  have 
Ihem,  however,  as  things  necessary  to  salvation.  That  is  nonsense,  fir 
^  Korks  be  necessary  to  salvation^  then  we  cannot  certainly  obtain  saltan 
ijon  without  them^  and  then  consequently^  faith  alone  doth  not  save ;  but 
that  is  false.'* 

This  memorable  passage,  in  a  writing  which  Luther  accompanied 
with  a  preface,  by  no  means  signifies  that  the  principle,  whereby  salva* 
tion  is  obtained,  consists  in  faith,  and  not  in  the  works  to  be  wrought 
besides  ;  but  that  faith,  even  when  it  should  not  produce  the  fruit  of 
good  works,  yet  insures  salvation.  The  Pastor  of  Eisenach  will  also 
discover  a  contradiction  in  the  doctrine,  that,  on  one  hand,  works  are 
necessary  to  salvation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Christian 
should  not  attach  importance  to  the  same.  But  here  the  self-same  ob« 
jection  recurs,  which  the  Lutheran  theology  also  raised  against  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  justification,  to  wit,  that  it  leads  to  self-righteoos* 
ness,  and  obscures  the  glory  of  God.  Menius  observes,  ••  Only  see  how 
consbtent  is  their  system :  man^  they  say^  must  renounce  his  own  workt, 
§nd  yet  they  contend  and  urge^  with  all  their  wnghtf  that  he  must  have, 
^t^eihor  with  faiths  works  also,  or  he  win  nai  be  saved.  But  what  is  thf 
naaning  of  this  ?  Works  are  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  yet  be,  who 
will  bo  saved,  must  renounce  his  works.    Ergo,  he,  who  will  be  saved, 
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aiiist  himself  renounce  what  is  necessary  to  salrationt  and  without  which 
he  cannot  he  sared.  Make*  this  tally,*  rebel  1  Renumber,  that  men- 
dacem  opotieteue  memarem^  that  is,  he  who  will  lie,  ought  to  have  a  good 
memory ;  otherwisey  when  in  what  he  afterwards  says,  he  will  contra- 
dict himself,  people  will  obserre,  how  he  hath  lied  in  what  he  had  before 
spoken ;  this  should  make  the  lying  spirit  more  heedful."f 

The  theology  of  the  good  Justus  Menius,  finds  the  incidcation  of 
good  works,  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  humility.  And. 
accordingly,  he  thinks  the  doctrine,  that  we  must  '*  renounce**  suck 
works— that  is  to  say,  acknowledge  ourselves  useless  servants,  even 
when  we  have  done  all,  to  be  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  other 
tenet,  that  works  are  a  necessary  condition  to  salvation.  Whereupon, 
in  his  opinion,  there  remains  no  other  alternative,  than  to  believe,  that 
faith,  even  without  ever  evincing  its  efficacy  in  works,  can  render  us 
acceptable  to  God! 

{  Lvm. — Continaatuni.    ConciiReiiee  of  the  most  vsrioos  ORort  in  the  sect. 

Among  the  Anabaptists,  considered  as  a  sect,  we  discover  not  other 
doctrinal  peculiarities,  though  we  find  a  considerable  multitude  of  errois 
professed  by  individuals,  or  even  larger  parties  among  them.  Justus 
Menius  had  learned,  that  even  original  sin  was  denied  by  the  Anabap- 
tists ;  probably,  it  would  seem,  to  give  a  broader  basis  to  their  doctrine^ 
respecting  the  unlawfulness  of  infant  baptism.  On  this  subject,  they 
were  wont  to  appeal  to  the  language  and  conduct,  which  the  SavioQr« 
cm  several  occasions,  had  manifested  in  respect  to  children.  From  a 
misunderstanding,  they  attached  especial  importance  to  the  text,  where- 
in children  are  held  up  by  him  as  models  for  adults,  if  they  would  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.;];  That,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  Anabap- 
tists rejected  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  although  Justus  Meniua 
charges,  without  restriction,  the  whole  body  with  such  a  denial,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  another  accusation  being  preferred  against  them  i 
to  wit,  that  they  held  the  body  of  Christ  to  have  been  created  by  tha 
Holy  Spirit,  and  merely  fostered  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  4 
so  that,  thereby,  the  Saviour  woukl  not  have  taken  flesh  and  blood  from 
Mary.    They  feared  that,  in  conceding  more,  they  would  have  been 


*  In  the  Gennan,  the  word  hwndaehuk  (a  backled  shoe)  b  need ;  this  Menios  em- 
ploys as  a  tenn  of  reproach,  because  such  iras  painted  on  the  banners  of  the  rebelUoqs 
peasants  under  Mftncer. 

t  Justus  Menius,  loc.  cit  p.  S1!U30. 

t  Jostus  Heinos,  loe.  ctt.  p.  939. 
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unable  to  uphold  the  sinleaBoess  of  Christ.  Whereas,  this  error  is  not 
even  conceivable,  except  on  the  supposition  of  original  sin;  the  kindred 
doctrine  above  adverted  to,  respecting  the  peculiar,  sinless  sort  of  gene* 
ration  to  take  place  in  Christ's  future  kingdom  on  earth,  necessarily 
involved  also  a  belief  in  an  evil  transmitted  by  the  present  mode  of 
sexual  intercourse.  And,  indeed,  that  violent  antagonism  between  the 
human  and  the  divine,  which  runs  through  the  whole  doctrinal  ^atem 
of  these  sectaries,  were  not  possible,  without  the  conviction  of  a  deep- 
rooted  corruption  tainting  humanity  in  all  its  relations.  Moreover,  the 
doctrine  in  question,  respecting  the  conception  of  Christ,  appears  to 
have  obtained  a  very  wide  currency  among  the  Anabaptists  : — at  least, 
very  many  adversaries  take  the  trouble  of  refuting  it.*  The  greater 
tile  multitude,  who  gave  in  to  this  error,  the  smaller  must  be  the  number 
of  those,  who,  to  assail  infant  baptism,  denied  original  sin. 

Many  Anabaptists  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity :  others 
taught  an  ultimate  restoration  of  all  things — the  iwKmriTrmn^  vmnmi^ 
and  in  consequence,  the  final  conversion  of  Satan ;  others  again,  that 
souls,  from  the  moment  of  death,  sleep  until  the  day  of  judgment 
Even  an  antinomian  tendency  was  discernible  in  some  individuals 
among  them.     These,  like  the  ^  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit,'*t 


*  Melancthon :  Propositioiu  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptiets.  loc.  cit.  p. 
988,  b. ;  Urbanus  Regius,  ibid.  p.  402-18 ;  Justus  Menius,  p.  343.  •*  The  reader  may 
also  consult  in  the  same  volume  of  Luthei's  woriLs,  the  dialogues  between  the  Het* 
■an  theologians  Corrinus  and  Rymens,  and  John  of  Leyden,  Krechtingk,  and  othen, 
p.  453.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  fiom  this,  that  the  Protestant  Church  histonBii, 
SchrSckh,  has  fallen  into  an  error,  in  representing  this  doctrine  of  Christ's  concep- 
tion as  a  peculiarity  of  Menno :  lor,  it  was  taught  in  the  sect,  long  before  Meimo 
joined  it. 

t  '*  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,**  were  a  fanatical  sect  of  Fantheisti, 
that  spnmg  up  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  thirteenth  cantuiy.  They  probably  owed  (heir 
origin  to  the  philosophical  school,  which  Amalrich,  of  Bena,  and  David,  of  Dinant, 
had  founded,  and  which  was,  in  the  year  1209,  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Pui>i 
whose  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  pope.  They  derired  their  name  from  the  abosB 
Ihey  made  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  in  Romans  yiii.  %-\A  \  and  in  St.  John  it.  23,  as- 
■erting  that  **  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  lire  in  Christ  Jesus,  had  freed  them  from  the 
law  of  sin ;"  **  that,  being  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  had  become  the  sooi  of 
God.**  Professing  a  mystical  Pantheism,  they  held,  like  the  Pbulicians,  that  eveiy 
thing  is  an  immediate  emanation  from  the  Deity,  referring  to  themselves  the  wordi  of 
Christ.  '*  I  and  the  Father  are  one.*'  Whoever  attained  to  their  view,  belonged  no 
longer  to  the  world  of  sense  (abusing,  as  they  did,  the  words  in  John  viii.  23,  **  I  am 
not  of  this  world  ;**)  he  could  no  longer  be  contaminated  by  it,  and  therefore  be  no 
longer  needed  the  sacraments.  Separating  body  and  mind,  they  maintained  that  all 
sensual  debaucheries  could  not  afiect  the  latter ;  and  heneei  some  among  them  abaiu 
doned  themselTes  without  scnqple  to  the  grosseiit  vices.    In  Swabia,  particulail/t 
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and  like  the  '*  libertines,'**  asserted  that  no  one«  who  had  once  receiv- 
ed the  •Spiriti  could  any  longer  sin  in  any  work  whatsoever ;  and  that 
therefore,  for  them«  adultery  even  was  no  sin  ;  and*  Zwingle  refers  by 
name  to  a  member  of  the  sect,  who  had  announced  this  to  him,  as  his 
personal  conviction.  For  a  time,  also,  the  opinion  that  polygamy  is  not 
forbidden  to  Christians,  was  very  general  amongst  them.f 


•boot  the  middle  of  the  thirteentli  century,  they  went  about  imeiting  monks  and  nims 
to  abandon  their  rules,  and  suffer  themflelves  to  be  led  entirely  by  Grod  and  the  **  Free 
Spirit.^*    Severe  measures  were  then  taken  agaimst  them. 

The  Aposto]ica]a,-a  sect  founded  by  Se^relli,  of  Panna,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Mine  -century,  held  tenets  very  sioiilar  to  those  just  described. — Traiu. 

*  The  *'  LibesUnee"  were  a  sect  of  lanatical  Pantheists,  that  spmngr  cmt  of  the 
general  religious  ferment  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  first  appeared  m  Flanders, 
in  the  year  1547,  and  thence  spread  into  Holland,  France,  and  Geneva,  where  they 
g«ve  Calvin  much  annoyance.  At  Rouen,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  had  imbibed 
Iho  tenets  of  Calvinism,  was  the  firit  to  inculcate  the  abominable  doctrines  of  the 
HAW  sect  — Trant, 

t  On  the  denial  of  Christ's  Divinity,  see  Justus  Menius,  loc  cit  p.  342 ;  and 
Zwingle's  Elenchus  contra  Catabapt.  Op.  tom.  ii.  fol.  39.  **  This  account  is  per- 
fectly  credible,  as  we  know  of  Lewis  lletser,  for  instance,  that  he  wss  at  once  an 
Unitarian  and  an  Anabaptist ;  and  at  a  later  period,  as  is  well  known,  an  Unitarian 
congregation  was  formed  in  Poland,  which  professed  llkewiee  Anabaptist  principles. 
On  the  opinions  which  the  Anabaptists  entertained  respecting  the  d^ros^rvrra^if,  or 
final  restoratiaa  of  things,  compare  Justus  Menius,  p.  343 ;  and  Zwingle's  Elenchus, 
too.  cit.  p.  38,  b.  The  sleep  of  souls  after  death  is  there  also  attested,  p  37,  b.  For 
the  antinomianism  of  the  Anabaptists,  see  ibid.  fol.  16.  On  the  polygamy  of  John 
of  Leyden,  and  the  defence  set  up  for  the  same,  see  Luther's  works,  part  ii.  p<  455, 
ed.  Wittenberg.  Here  we  find  recorded  the  above-mentioned  dialogue,  held  bj  th6 
fi(essian  theologians,  Antonius  Corvinus,  and  Jchn  Kyraieus,  with  John  of  Leyden, 
and  Krcchtingk,  from  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  the  following  pas. 
nge,  in  order  to  show  at  onee  the  extremely  meagre  and  mean  view  the  aneient  La« 
therans  entertained  respecting  maniage,  and  the  straits,  into  which,  by  their  rejeetioa 
of  tradition,  they  were  necessarily  driven.  After  several  questions  and  answetSi 
wherein,  espeeialiy,  the  Old  Testament  polygamy  was  discussed.  King  John  of  Ley- 
den,  in  defence  of  his  plurality  of  wives,  observed : — *'  Paul  says  of  a  bishop,  he 
dioald  be  the  man  of  oae  wife.  If  now  a  bishop  should  be  the  man  of  one  wife,  it 
Ibllows  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  it  was  permitted  for  a  man  to  haye  two  or  three 
wives,  acoonling  to  his  pleasure."  The  Lutheran  preachers  replied : — *^  We  hunt  be^ 
fore  eaidt  tk^i  marriagB  beUmge  to  civil  polieif,  and  it  a  ree  poliiicm  ;  ftul  4U  ike  ewil 
jwlicy,  en  ihi»  matter,  is  now  very  difereni  from  what  ii  woe  in  the  timo  of  St, 
PmUf  and  ao  it  hoe  forbidden,  and  toill  not  tolerate  the  plurality  of  wiveo,  you  eon* 
not  anowerfor  eueh  an  innovation,  either  before  Ood  or  man,^  To  this  King  John  :— 
'*Tet  I  have  the  hope,  that  what  was  permitted  to  the  fathers,  will  not  damn  us; 
and  I  will  in  this  case  rather  hold  with  the  fathers,  than  with  you ;  still  less  allow, 
that  I  profess  therein  any  error,  or  unchristian  iunovation."  The  Lutheran  preach- 
ers :-— *^  We  would  in  this  case  much  rather  obey  the  civil  power,  because  it  is  or. 
dained  of  God,  aa^  tn  eueh  external  mattere,  hath  the  right  to  command  and  to  fiv* 
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These  opinions*  lioweTer,  should  not  be  considered  ss  strictly  Ass- 
baptist  ;  for,  in  part,  they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  other  "*^**"»*  of 
the  sect.  It  is  on  the  contrary,  to  be  presumedt  that  at  the  commence^ 
ment,  amid  the  general  religious  ferment  of  the  age*  a  multitude  of  men 
joined  the  Anabaptists,  without  having  any  thing  akin  to  them,  save  a 
dark  fanaticism  and  c<»fusion  of  ideas.  But  in  general,  the  remark 
holds  good,  that  the  first  Anabaptists  had  neither  a  compact  system  of 
theology,  nor  any  body  of  doctrines,  however  ill-connected,  which  all 
uniformly  professed.  If  we  consider,  that  their  sect  had  not  originated 
in  one  man,  as  the  common  centre  of  all ;  and  that  the  leading  ides, 
round  which  all  revolved,  though  powerful  enough  toin^ire  enthusiasiii, 
was  yet,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  unproductive ;  if  we  consider, 
moreover,  that  the  dark  feelings,  by  which  all  were  animated  and  im- 
pelled, had  not  received  a  definite  expression  in  any  public  formulary — 
a  circumstance  which  gave  occasion  to  a  general  complaint,  on  the 
part  of  their  adversaries  ;*  we  shall  feel  the  less  surprise  at  the  &Gt 
above-mentioned. 

i  uz.— Continuation.    Bektioa  of  Scriptun  to  the  inwwd  ipirit    Hie  Chnr^ 

It  will  be  still  more  easy  to  conceive  the  confusion  of  doctrines,  in 
this  sect,  if  we  direct  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  o|»nioDS 
which  they  entertained  respecting  the  office  of  preaching,  and  also  what 


bid,  thm  rww  to  the  estnipkie  of  the  fclhen;  ss  for  sseh  «  eosne  w  have  net  e 
wamnt  in  God'e  word,  bat*  on  the  eontnuy*  know  truly,  thet  the  Scripton  oeante» 
nences  our  opinion  reapeetinf  merriage,  rather  than  yoor  view.  For  inetanee,  the 
SeiiptQre  Mith,  **  Tberefon  ibaU  a  nan  leave  ftoher  and  mother,  and  diall  cleave 
QBle  his  wife."  Here  we  are  told,  a  n»n  dwll  eleave  onto  hie  wife,  and  not  onl^ 
Bany  wivee.  And  St.  Paid  aaith,'  ''Let  each  man  have  hie  own  wife.**  He  nitb 
not, ''Let  each  man  have  many  wivee.**  King  John:  «*Itistrae,8t.raalberadodi 
net  apeak  of  all  the  wivea  in  general,  hat  of  each  wife  in  pattieokr :  far  the  fiiit  i» 
my  wife,  I  cleave  to  her ;  the  aeooDd  iamy  helpmate,  I  cleave  to  her  likewiae,  and  aa 
on  Thua,  the  Beriptore  remaina  intact  in  all  ita  dignity,  and  ia  not  oppoaed  to  our 
opinien.  And  wherafaie  ahoold  I  waate  many  wordi  7"  **  It  ia  better  for  me  to 
Imve  many  wivea,  than  many  atrampeta.**  The  king  inaUy  propoeed  to  leave  to  the 
tribonal  of  Ood,  the  judgment  on  tfaia  matter.  Here  we  dtaoover  the  origin  of  th» 
deaire,  aobaeqaently  ezpreaaod  by  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Heaae,  to  have  two  wives  a 
danm  which  Lather  and  BfelanethoB,  together  with  Booer,  however  ielnelantly» 
oompUed  with 

•  Jvtoa  MenhM,** Spirit  of  the  Anabaptiata ;*'  loe.  cit  p.  363.  ••If  they  laiigiit 
oidy  the  right  doctrmea,  they  woold  not  prowl  aboat  eo  aecretly  m  the  dark,  nor  tbair 
praachera  hnk  in  boles  and  oomera.**  See  also  Zwingle  hi  several  paaaages  of  fair 
sited  woik,  EleaehM.  Also,  •'Dostiiae  of  the  Aaabaplkts  lefiiladfeQfli  Holy  Wztt,*^ 
los.  eit  p.  3ih 
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was  immediately  connected  with  this,  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  the 
inward  motions  of  the  free,  living  Spirit.  It  was  a  principle,  with  thiv 
sect,  that  every  one  marked  and  sealed  with  the  sign  of  the  covenant^ 
was  not  only  able»  but  was'  also  bound  to  appear  as  a  prophet  and  teacher, 
as  soon  as  be  felt  himself  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  perceived  ho 
was  favoured  with  a  revelation.  To  these  inspirations  Holy  Writ  was 
made  in  such  a  degree  subordinate,  that  the  Anabaptists  did  not  long 
strive  to  bring  them  into  an  even  apparent  conformity  with  Scripture^ 
but  declared  the  Bible  to  be  in  its  present  form  absolutely  falsified.* 
Hereby  every  standard,  for  the  regulation  of  subjective  opinions,  was 
rejected ;  the  entire  system  of  Christianity  was  severed  from  all  ezter* 
nal  historical  basis,  and  abandoned  to  the  stormy  fluctuations  of  a 
dreaming  fancy.  With  such  errors  no  distinct  order  of  preachers  was 
at  all  compatible ;  for,  without  settled  doctrines,  such  an  institution  in- 
volves a  self*Gontradiction.  Hence  also,  the  Anabaptists  strained  their 
utmost  eflbrts  to  subvert  the  Protestant  preachers,  to  prevent  the  conso^ 
lidation  of  the  new,  and  (in  their  opinion)  too  material  Church,  which 
depended  on  these  ministers ;  and  then  to  convert  it  into  a  purely  spiri« 
toal  institution.f 

If  some  years  previously,  the  Lutherans  had  urged  against  the  Cath(>' 
lie  clergy  the  ever-recurring  reproach,  that  instead  of  the  doctrine  of 
tiie  Bible,  they  preached  up  only  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  ;  so  they 
in  their  turn,  were  now  blamed  for  fettering  the  living  Spirit  to  a  dead 
word  of  Scripture,  and  not  allowing  men  to  follow  the  fresh,  pure,  un- 
troubled impulse  from  above ;  **and  liVe  the  Jewish  scribes,  they  were 
declared  to  have  no  Holy  Ghost,  but  to  be  only  conversant  with  Scrip* 
tare,  and  to  chase  their  weariness  away  with  its  perusal.**!]:    On  the 


•  Jortitt  Meniitt  **  On  the  ipirit  of  Uie  AnabaptiBts.**  p.  364.  •*  For  it  is  ondeDia. 
ble,  that  Tbomaii  MOoeer,  and  after  him  his  disciple  Melchior  Rink,  together  with 
many  other  disciplea,  had  no  regard  at  all  for  Holy  Writ,  called  it  a  men  dead  letter, 
and  clang  to  special  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit :  nay,  they  dared  even  openly 
girethe  fie  to  Seriptiire,  as  I  myself  heard  tram  the  Ifps  of  Rhik.  who  had  the  ef* 
ftontery  to  say,  that  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  eyery  language,  Greek, 
lAlfai,  Germaa,  eto.  were  ahofether  false,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  a  gennins 
oopy  on  earth."  Heraupon  ibUows  a  special  applieatwn  of  this  principle  to  ths 
passage  m  Matthew  zxvi  38,  where  the  words,  **  which  shall  be  shed  for  many  for 
tlM  rentsskm  of  shis,**  were,  aeoording  to  this  doctor,  inserted  by  the  devil. 

t  Calrin  (nMtmelioadT.  Anabapt.  opose.  p^  486,  i  aecttv-s  them  of  only  miiffingy 
tiiat  there  stfonld  be  no  fixed  tcacheiv  appointed  to  any  paftievlu  plaee,  bat  that  all, 
like  the  i^iOBtles,  shoaM  be Hinenat  preaehefs.  Bat  then  headdi :  " Ree  pono  phi. 
Issopaia  inda  namabai,  ^Qod  swia  saperent,  fiosles  nmwtins  sibi  eeoBTS,  vaeaom(|oo 
Iseoi  sinem,  qao  liheriDS  vansDnm  saom  abiqoe  efffandere  possent.** 

X  Jostos  Menios,  Doctime  of  Anabapt  refbtod,  eto.  p.  SlO-lSw    Oa  As  spirit  of 
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other  handf  the  Lutherans  prove  against  the  Anabaptists,  what,  as  com- 
ing from  the  Catholics,  they  would  never  themselves  assent  to ;  tbey 
point  out  to  them  the  establishment  of  an  apostleship  by  Christ  himself, 
and  draw,  from  this  institution*  nearly  the  same  conclusions  as  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves.  They  allege,  with  laudable  industry,  Scriptuml 
texts*  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost  had  instituted  teachers,  prophets,  and 
administrators,  and  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  appointed  bishops  and 
elders,  in  order  that  the  one,  true  and  pure  doctrine  might  be  presenred 
unfalsified  ;  and  they  repeatedly  enjoin,  that  teachers,  though  chosen 
by  men,  are  yet  ordained  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  This  assertion  Melanc- 
thon  approved  even  so  far,  as  to  hold  orders  to  be  a  sacrament  He 
says,  in  his  Instruction  against  the  Anabaptints :  **  That  pri^tly  orden 
should  be  placed  in  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  affords  roe  much  sa- 
tisfaction. Tet  S0|  that  by  orders  be  understood  the  calling  to  the 
office  of  preaching,  and  of  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  so  the 
office  considered  in  itself.  For  it  is  very  necessary,  that  in  Christian 
Churches,  the  function  of  preachers  should  be  regarded  and  esteemed 
as  something  most  precious*  venerable,  and  holy  ;  and  that  people  be 
instructed,  that  it  is  by  the  hearing  of  sermons,  and  the  reading  of  God's 
Word,  and  Holy  Writ*  God  will  impart  the  Holy  Spirit,  iothe  endjihat 
no  one  iKoy  seek^  out  of  the  regular  minitlry,  for  any  cfher  revdation  and 
iUuminaiiont  weh  a$  the  Anahaiftute  frelend  lo."f  The  Lutherans 
were  so  unkind,  as  to  torment  the  poor  fanatics  with  questions,  which, 
to  this  day,  they  have  been  unable  to  answer  themselves.  They  asked 
the  Anabaptists,  who  had  sent  them  ?  and  as  they  could  show  no  ordi- 
nary mission,  where  were  the  miracles  whereby  they  authenticated 
their  extraordinary  mission  t  The  Anabaptists,  with  reason*  retorted 
the  same  questions  upon  them.^ 

Luther  had  once  said,  ^  whoever  is  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  doc- 
trine he  announces,  that  he  can,  without  hesitation,  curse  the  opposite 
view,  furnishes  in  that  case  a  proof  of  the  verity  of  his  opinions."    In 


the  Anabapt  p.  364,  b.  **  In  diort.  it  It  well  known  and  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
Anabaptists  have  no  mora  injnrioas  appellation  fiir  any  one,  than  to  call  him  a 
8eribe.» 

*  Jtuitas  Menins,  Reftitation  of  doctrine  of  Anabapt  p.  319,  b  ;  Spirit  of  the 
Anabapt  p.  358,  b. ;  Melancthon,  Inatmction  against  Anabapt  p.  S)94. 

t  Melancthoo't  Instmotion,  etc.  loc.  cit  p.  994. 

X  Zwfaigti  Elenchns,  loo.  eit.  Ibl.  99 ;  Menins  Anabapt  related,  loe.  cit  p*  S^^* 
**  Also,  how  will  they  prove,  that  they  have  been  sent  by  Chhit  to  gather  together 
the  elect,  and  to  seal  them  7  They  work  no  signs,  to  enable  as  to  discern  thii  n^ 
sion  with  certainty." 
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this  sort  of  demonstration,  the  Anabaptists  certainly  far  surpassed  all, 
who  lived  and  flourished  in  their  time. 

4  Lz^— Hatred  against  all  oatward  tnititutioiiB  for  promoting  edification«r—Eccle. 
iiiaiif.ica1  diadpline^— Mannen  and  cnatoma. 

To  the  ideas,  which  the  Anabaptists  had  formed  respecting  the 
Church,  corresponded  their  views  as  to  the  accidental  parts  of  outward 
worship,  and  the  arrangements  having  reference  to  the  same.  If  Carl- 
stadt,  in  Wittenberg,  and  Zwingle,  in  Zurich,  had  broken  down  images 
and  altars,  and  the  latter  even  had  destroyed  organs,  the  Anabaptists, 
on  their  part,  declared  the  bared  and  despoiled  temples  to  be  still  idol- 
houses.*  Of  singing,  they  entertained  nearly  the  same  opinion,  as  in 
former  ages  Peter  de  Bruys,  who  held  it  to  be  a  worship  of  Satan.  Had 
their  loquacity  not  been  too  great,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  looked 
down  upon'  the  manifestation  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  words,  as  some- 
thing  too  outward  and  too  material ;  and  hereby  alone  would  they  have 
acted  with  perfect  consistency. 

As  regards  their  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  their  peculiar  customs, 
they  perfectly  bear  the  impress  of  the  ruling  principle  of  the  sect.  The 
idea  of  the  community  of  goods,  though  this  was  to  be  completely  rea- 
lized only  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  was  in  the  language  at  least  of 
the  community  provisionally  applied  ;  and,  even  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  millennium,  a  sort  of  proximate  application  of  this  princi- 
ple was  to  be  attempted  among  those,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  professed 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect.  The  authority  which  we  have  already  often 
cited,  says  among  other  things :  ••  They  have  neither  father  nor  mother, 
brother  nor  sister,  wife  nor  children  in  the  flesh,  but  are  mere  spiritual 
brethren  and  sisters  among  one  another.  Each  one  says,  I  am  not  in 
mine,  but  in  our  house-;  I  lie  not  in  mine,  but  in  our  bed ;  I  clothe  myself 
not  with  mine,  but  with  mr  coat.  It  is  not  I  and  Kate  my  wife,  but  I 
and  Kate  ovr  sister  keep  house  together.  In  short,  no  one  has  any 
thing  more  of  his  own,  but  every  thing  belongs  to  us  the  brethren  and 
8ister8.'*t 

They  rigidly  maintained  excommunication,  for,  no  unholy  one  was 
to  be  in  the  Church  of  God.;^    Their  pcohibition  against  assuming  any 

*  Menina,  Spirit  of  the  Anabaptiata,  loo.  eit  p.  354. 

t  Menioi,  Qootrine  of  Anabapt.  refuted,  loo.  oit  p.  30!^,  b. 

}  Calvin  Inatmct.  adv.  Anabapt  opoacnl.  p.  476.  **  Uaoa  ezoomniimieatioma,'* 
«ud  the  Anabaptiata,  **  inter  omnea  ease  debet,  qoi  ae  Chriatianoa  profitentar.  Qui 
baptizati  noxam  aliquam  imprudenter  aut  caat  admittnnt,  non  ex  indoatrH,  ii  aecrato 
numeri  debent  aemel  atque  itermn :  tertio  publico  coram  toto  eeeto  exterminandi 
■ml.    Ut  poanmiia  eodem  selo  una  panem  firangere,  et  calicem  bibera." 
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function  of  magistracy,  was  in  cloae  connexion  with  this  persaasion* 
Rulers  there  were  to  be  nonet  and  universal  freedom  and  equality  were 
to  prevail  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  But  it  is  observable,  that  we  not 
only  find  attributed  to  them  the  doctrine,  that  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel should  alone  be  invested  with  civil  authority — a  proof  that  magis- 
tracy was  not  wholly  despised — but,  we  see  this  doctrine  carried  out 
into  practice.  We  see,  moreover,  laymen  also  at  the  bead  of  their  political 
government.  We  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  Thomas  MQncer  in 
OrlamQnde,  and  Molhauaen,  as  also  of  John  of  Leyden  in  Mllnster,  who 
even  called  himself  king.  These  foots  stand  in  two-fold  contradiction 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists — first,  with  their  principle,  that 
the  office  of  teaching  is  common  to  all  Christians  ;  secondly,  with  their 
just  alleged  prohibition  against  undertaking  any  Amotion  of  civil  power. 
These  facts,  moreover,  are  easily  explained  by  the  utter  impossibility  of 
their  realizing  such  theories  in  life. 

Furthermore,  that  the  Anabaptists  should  not  allow  the  sword  to  be 
wielded,  and  accordingly,  should  hold  all  wmrfiure  to  be  unlawful,  was  a 
principle  that  immediately  followed  from  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
sect.  Tet  again,  we  are  not  astonished,  when  we  see  them  so  often,  in 
despite  of  their  principles,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  hear  them  vo* 
ciferate  the  fearful  cry  against  all  princes,  nobles  and  proprietors  :  '*  Strike 
Pinkebank  on  the  anvil  of  Nimrod."  Lastly,  they  declared  all  oaths 
to  be  illicit ;  and  in  fact  among  perfect  Christians,  such  as  the  new 
kingdom  to  be  erected  by  them  presupposed,  no  oaths  need  ever  be 
taken.* 


i  Lzi^^The  Aiwhsptiils  ia  fbn  foan  of  HemMmites  s— their  teeond  period. 

With  that  bold  confidence,  which  is  wont  to  characterize  fanatics,  the 
Anabaptists  had  announced  the  near  approach  of  the  thoroughly  holy 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  But  day  after  day,  they  saw  themselves  de- 
ceived in  their  expectations,  so  that  they  at  last  renounced  the  chimeri- 
cal hope.  They  had  not  even  succeeded  in  uniting  the  portion  of  Chris- 
tians the  most  important,  if  not  in  number,  yet  in  internal  energy,  nor 
in  bringing  about,  as  preparatory  to  Christ's  coming,  the  total  abolition 
of  all  civil  magistracy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  holy  theocracy.  Nayt 
they  encountered  such  a  mighty  opposition,  that  the  most  credulous  were 
soon  obliged  to  look  upon  the  hopes  they  had  fondly  cheriaj^  even  in 


*  MelanctboQ,  **  RcftiUtion  of  oome  Dnchriitian  doetrinee  pot  forward  by  the 
Anabaptistf,*'  loc.  cit  p.  985.    Jowmes  Calvini»»  loo.  eit  p.  493. 
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this  respect,  as  idle  and  Tain.  Hereby  Tanislied  that  idea,  which  had 
been  the  inmost,  vital  principle  of  the  sect,  and  which  had  constituted 
aU  its  importance ;  and  with  it  accordingly,  it  lost  aU  historical  intereat. 
Its  members  became  more  modest  and  more  tranquil,  and  more  recon* 
ciled  with  the  social  relations*  But  as  the  high,  practical  object  of  their 
existence  had  been  given  up,  and  a  real  doctrinal  interest  they  had 
never  possessed ;  the  Anabaptists,  by  degrees,  directed  the  energies,  that 
still  survived  their  first  mighty  excitement,  to  the  settlement  and  regu* 
lation  of  the  most  insignificant  relations  of  outward  life,  falling  into  the 
most  whimsical  contests  on  these  matters,  and,  thereby,  exhibiting  a 
strikfng  contrast  to  their  earlier  history,  where  all  the  attempts  at  refor* 
nation  had  been  conducted  on  a  grand  scale*  As  this  second  crisis  of 
their  existence  was  approaching,  its  introduction  was  accelerated  by 
means  of  a  Catholic  priest,  Menno  Simonis,  curate  of  Wittmarsum» 
near  Franeker  in  Fric»land,  who»  in  the  year  1586,  went  over  to  the 
Anabaptists  ;*  and  who  possessed  so  little  intellect  and  literary  culture 
as  to  join  a  party ,f  whose  vital  object  was  allowed  to  be  vain,  and  ye| 
enough  of  these  qualities  to  pass  among  his  fellow*religionists  for  a  very 
distinguished  personage*  He  possessed,  moreover,  a  very  pious,  ener* 
getic  zeal,  and  a  certain  degree  of  moderation  (which,  however,  waf 
never  evinced  towards  Catholics) ;  so  that,  by  the  confidence  he  had 
won,  he  was  enabled  to  appease  the  contests  of  the  Anabaptists,  to  unita 
them  together,  and  to  regulate  their  social  relations.  They  took  their 
name  from  him,  and  have  since  been  usually  called  Mennonites*  He 
died  in  the  year  1661. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Mennonites  call  in  question  thek 
descent  from  the  earlier  Anabaptists.  When  the  first  intoxication  of 
fanatacism  was  over,  they  forgot  all  they  had  perpetrated  under  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  what  they  heard  recounted  of  themselves,  they  conceived  to 
regard  some  other  community.  Sometimes  they  deduce  their  origin 
from  the  first  Christians ; j:  sometimes  they  assert,  that  quite  indepen* 

*  Hermanni  Schyn,  historiiB  Mexmonitamm  plenoir^deductio.  Amstelodami,  1729, 
e.  ▼.  p.  116. 

t  Loc.  eit.  p.  138,  we  find  a  letter  of  Menno  Siraonis,  wherein  he  lajB,  he  had 
written  hti  treatiae  on  baptiam  in  German,  **  nam  Latine  inecitiie  cauaft  non  bens 


X  The  good  Sehjn,  in  his  Hiatorie  Mennonitarom  plenior  Dednetio,  c.  i.  Amsi. 
1739.  **  Ex  primia  Chriatianis,  qai  ez  institntione  Domini  noeCri  Jeau  Christi  ezem- 
pliaqnc  Apoatoloram,  per  omnia  Chriatiana  leeula  in  hone  naqac  diem  inter  caeteim 
dogmata  adoltonnn  bapUamnm  doeaenmt,  et  adhac  docent,  deacendisM  (Mennoni* 
taa.**)  Immediately  thereupon,  it  is  said :  **  Inter  hoa  secnlo  nndeeimo  (rather  do- 
odeoimo)  emicoflnml  Waldenaea."  What  a  leap  ftom  the  fSist  to  the  twelfth  ecn. 
taiyl 
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dentij  of  all  outward  impulse,  Menno  Simonis  had  arrived  at  his  pecu« 
liar  opioioxw  through  the  ezcluflive  study  of  Holy  Writ  ;*  and  flome« 
times  again,  they  allege,  that  among  the  first  Anabaptbts  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  there  were  men  of  a  calm  and  moderate  tone  of  think* 
ing,  from  whom  they  were  themselves  the  descendants  i  and  this  asaer- 
tion  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  fo^ndation•'f 


i  ucu^^-Peooluur  dootrinw  of  the  Mennonitci.    llieir  Chiir0h.diM»pline. 

From  the  later  Symbolical  writings  of  the  Anabaptistsi  it  is  at  the  &at 
sight  evident  who  were  their  progenitors.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  the  main  suhstanee  of  these  Confessions,  taking  as  our  standard 
the  Confession  of  Waterland,^  composed  in  the  year  1560,  by  John 
Ries  and  Lubbert  Gerardi,  Mennonite  preachers ;  without,  howeveri 
leaving  the  other  unnoticed.  After  enlarging  first  on  God,  the  Trinity, 
and  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  Confession  comes  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fall,  and  says,  that  the  first  man,  by  his  transgression  of  the 
Divine  precept,  had  incurred  the  anger  of  God,  yet  had  been  again 
strengthened  by  oonsoling  promises,  in  consequence  whereof,  none  of 
his  descendants  are  born  with  the  debt  of  sin,  or  of  penal  ty«§  This,  in 
itself,  very  obscure  proposition,  derives  from  the  following  doctrines  some 
degree  of  light,  it  might  be  explained,  as  if  the  Mennonites  denied 
original  sin.  But  their  opinion  is  rather,  that  a  sinfulness  is  transmit* 
ted  from  Adam  to  all  his  descendants ;  but  that  it  is  attended  with  no 
debt ;  since  this  is  remitted  by  God's  grace.  In  the  fifth  article,  aa 
explanation  is  given  respecting  the  faculties,  which  man  in  his  fallen 
state  still  possesses ;  and  it  is  taught  with  great  propriety,  that  in  the 


*  Schyn  (loc.  cit  p.  135)  obiervet,  after  citing  the  account  which  Menno  Simooii 
had  given  of  hia  going  forth  out  of  Babylon, — **  ESvidentiflsime  constant,  ipsom  k>1& 
ncrdB  iScriptum  lectione,  meditatione,  et  illuminalione  Spiritu8Sancti....ez  Papatft 
ezivine.**  But  from  the  very,  narrative  of  Menno  adduced  by  Schyn  himeelf,  it  tp- 
peam,  that  the  former,  even  when  a  Catholic  prieat,  had  been  in  connexion  with  the 
Anabaptiata,  though  he  condemned  the  estraTagancies  of  the  MAnster  fimaticn. 

t  6chyn  lliatoria  Mennon  p.  2(»3-5 :  here  he  appeala  with  juatice  to  aome  faroora* 
hie  tetttimoniea  of  firaamua. 

I  Thia  Coofeaaiun  ia  found  in  Schyn  Hiat.  Menn.  c.  Til.  p.  172.  See,  in  Hist 
Henn  c  «▼.  p.  78,  the  hiatorical  notices  on  thia  Confeaaion. 

^  Art  i?.  p.  175.  **  Eouaque  ut  nemo  poaterorum  ipaius  respectn  hujos  restita- 
tionia  aut  peccati  aut  culps  reus  nascatur.**  The  fourth  formulary  of  the  united 
Friealandera  and  Germans,  which  ia  likewise  tolerably  full,  aays  in  Article  iii-  "P^ 
eam  (inobedientiam^  aibi  omnibuaque  aula  poateha  mortem  oonsciviti,  atque  ila  a 
prgeatantisaima  miaaemma  iMtua  eat  creatura."— See  Hiat  Menn.  p.  90. 
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SAme  way  as  Adam,  before  his  fall,  had  the  power  of  giving  or  of  refu-* 
sing  admittaace  to  the  spirit  of  evil  into  his  soai ;  so  after  the  fall,  he 
still  has  the  power  of  perceiving  the  Divine  influences,  and  accordingly 
of  receiving  or  rejecting  the  same  ;*  and  this  doctrine  other  formularies 
express  to  the  effect,  that  fallen  man  still  possesses  free-will.f  Hence 
it  is  cleart  that  the  Mennonites  considered  those  born  of  Adam^  to  be 
eubject  to  c<wruption,  and  as  such,  to  be  incapable  of  producing  and 
executing  anything  acceptable  to  God ;  yet  stiU  they  believed  them 
to  be  possessed  of  free-will.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  de« 
elare  themselves  eaiplicitly  against  an  absolute  grace  of  election :  they 
even  devote  a  special  article  to  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  oombat 
the  Calvinistic  opini9n,  that  God  worketh  evil. 

After  confessing,  moreover,  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  they 
declare,  in  terms  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal,  that  saving  faith  is 
that  which  **  worketh  by  charity i"  and  that  through  the  same  is  right* 
eousness  acquired.:);  Righteousness  they  describe  as  forgiveness  of  sinsy 
on  account  of  Christ's  blood,  and  accordingly,  as  a  transformation  of 
the  whole  man  ;  so  that  from  a  wicked,  carnal,  avaricious  and  arrogant 
man,  he  becometh  a  good,  spiritual  generous  and  humble  one ;  in  a 
word,  that  from  an  unrighteous  he  becometh  a  righteous  man.^  What 
they  now  inculcate  respecting  good  works,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
They  even  teach  that  the  life  of  the  righteous  and  regenerated  man 
should  be  in  perfect  correspondency  with  the  Divine  law  }  if#  on  his 
part,  he  anxiously  looks  forward  to  the  future  rewards  so  graciously 
promised.!) 

*  Art.  ▼.  p  176.  **  Eidem  jam  lapso  et  perreno  inerat  &ciiltas  occurrena  et  a 
Deo  oblatum  bonum  audiendi,  admittendi,  aut  rejiciendi.*' 

t  The  fourth  Fonnulaiy  of  the  united  Friealanden  and  Gtermans,  Art.  iv.  p.  90* 
**  Dominam  eqtie  post  ac  ante  lapsam  liberam  homini  reliquiHe  volimtatem  accep- 
iandi  vel  rejiciendi  gratiam  oblatam,"  etc. 

X  Art.  XX.  de  vertL  fide  salvificli.  "  Omnibus  bonis  et  beneficiia,  que  Jesna  Chri»« 
tos,  per  merita  sua.  ad  peceatorum  salutem  acquisivit,  fruimur  gratioee  per  vermm  et 
rivam  fidem,  quas  per  charitatem  operatur."  The  third  STmbolical  writing  of  the 
united  Friealanden  and  Germans  called  the  **  Olive  Branch,**  sajs :  **  Hinc  patet, 
ftmdamentale  ecrtumque  filiorum  Dei  criterinm  et  Jesu  Christi  membroram  esse  ve* 
tam  et  salvificam  fidem  per  charitatem  operantem." 

^  Art  xxi.  **  Per  yivam  ejusmodi  fldem  acquirimus  veram  jostitiam,  id  est,  con* 
donationem  mre  remissionem  omnium  tam  prceteritorum  quam  prassentium  peccato^ 
rum,  propter  sanfruinem  effusum  Jesu  Christi,  ut  et  yeram  justitiam,  qus  pet  Jesum, 
co^perante  SpiriKi  sancto,  abundanter  hi  nos  efiunditur  vel  infunditur  (let  the  reader 
here  mark  the  adoption  of  Catholic  phraseology ;)  adeo  ut  ex  malis,  camalibus,  ava- 
xis,  superbis  fiamus  boni,  spirituales,  libejralee,  httmiles,  atque  ita  ex  inyustis,  reyera 
justi." 

D  Art3 
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Of  such  righteoos  and  regenerated  men,  (he  Church,  aecoRJiiif:  to 
them,  excliuiTely  coosiats.*  In  thia  hath  Christ  appointed  a  teaching 
ministry ;  for  although  every  believer  he  a  member  of  Christ,  he  is  not 
on  that  account  a  bbhop*  priest,  or  deacon ;  for  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
Church,  consistB  of  variotts  members.  Moreover,  the  ministers  of  tbs 
word,  though  called  and  elected  by  the  ministers  of  the  same,  most  be 
confirmed  through  imposition  of  hands  on  the  part  of  the  elders-f  Lesllyi 
they  must  set  forth  only  what  coincides  with  the  written  word  in  the  Ok) 
and  New  Testament* 

Christ,  according  to  them,  hath  instituted  only  two  sacraments  to  be 
administered  by  the  teachers.  The  sacraments  are  outward,  sensible 
acts,  whereby  is  represented  an  inward,  divine  act,  that  transforms,  jut* 
tifies,  spiritually  nourishes  and  sustains  man  ;  while  the  person  receinng 
the  sacrament  testifies  thereby  his  religion,  his  faith,  his  penitence,  and 
his  obedience,  and  binds  himself  to  the  observance  of  the  latter.  Here, 
however,  we  must  remark  that  in  this  system,  neither  by  baptism,  oor 
by  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  these  are  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Mennoo* 
ites,  is  that  divine  power  communicated,  which  purifies,  renovates,  and 
nourishes  the  spirit  of  man.  They  merely  typify  what  perpetuaily 
occurs  through  the  power,  which  from  Christ  and  his  spirit  eternally 
streams  down  on  all  believers,  and  only  symbolize  this  constant  action 
of  the  Deity.  The  Hennonites,  moreover,  baptize  only  adults,  as  these 
alone  are  capable  of  faith  and  penitence.  That  their  doctrine,  respect- 
ing original  sin,  renders  infant  baptism,  in  their  opinion,  unnecessary, 
is  clear  from  what  has  been  above  stated.^  Lastly,  Menno  Simonis 
adopted  the  washing  the  feet  of  the  travelling  brethren  as  an  indispen- 
sable ceremony ;  and  the  confession  of  the  united  Frieslanders  and 
Germans  expressly  upholds  it,  and  makes  mention  of  it  after  the  article 
of  baptism.^ 

On  impenitent  sinners,  excommunication,  after  some  brotherly  exhor* 
tationsf  is  rigidly  enforced.  U 

Obedience  to  the  civil  power  is  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty ;  yet,  sio* 
gular  enough,  it  is  asserted  that  the  exercise  of  all  functions  of  magis- 
tracy is  unbecoming  to  the  true  Christian  (aut  male  aut  plane  non  con- 
venire)  ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  he  should  forbear  undertaking  offices 
of  this  kind.  The  motive  assigned  is,  that  Christ  instituted  no  civil 
amthority,  and  still  less  did  he  command  his  apostles  to  aasume  tho 


^  Aft.  riv. 

t  Alt.  zzv.— axviii.    Besako  forandsry  of  the  ibbIM  FrieriaBdcn  and 
Art  z.  p.  98. 
I  Alt  juu.— xzxv.  i  Alt  xiiL p.  101.  lArtzzzv.smi 
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fu&cti^M  of  magistraisy*  On  the  oontnry,  they  were  ioTtted  by  him 
to  imitate  his  defenceless  life,  and  to  carry  hia  cross,  whereby  certainly 
nothing  of  earthly  grandeur,  secular  powert  or  the  right  of  the  swoid 
was  indicated.  MoreoTer,  princes  and  public  functionaries  are  under 
the  obligation  of  waging  war,  of  marching  against  enemies,  and  depriving 
them  of  property  and  life  ;  but  all  tbbi  is  forbidden  to  the  Christian.* 
Finally,  the  Mennonites  absolutely  proscribe  all  oaths ;  andr  in  almost 
all  their  confessiona,  declare  against  polygamy.f 


i  Lziiit— CaDolaaoDi.    Special  controranei. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  is  clear  from  the  preceding  statement,  that 
the  Mennonites  in  several  articles  of  doctrine  differ  considerably  from 
the  first  Anabaptists,  and  that  they  have  thrown  off  their  more  fanatical 
tenets.  The  direct  revelations  from  Heaven,  communicated  to  each 
individual,  have  here  ceased ;  and  we  find  established  a  distinct  order 
of  ministers,  bound  by  the  written  word.  The  violent  introduction  of 
God*8  kingdom  upon  earth,  associated  with  the  annihilation  of  the  estab« 
lished  order  of  society,  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  has  given  way  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  inward  life,  and  to  a  concomitant  wiliingnes:)  to 
assist  the  indigent  according  to  ability,  and  to  share  every  thing  with 
them  in  Christian  love,  without  any  external  community  of  goods  being 
required.  By  the  setting  forth  of  a  common  system  of  doctrines,  more- 
over, very  unchristian  and  demoralizing  tenets  have  been  excluded. 
But  in  other  respects,  we  clearly  discern  in  the  Mennonite  only  the 
purified  Anabaptist.  In  the  view,  especially,  entertained  respecting  the 
civil  power,  we  see  the  glimmering  of  that  earlier  fanaticism,  that  would 
fain  have  doomed  it  to  utter  destruction,  as  totally  unsuitable  to  the 
Christian.  In  the  prohibition,  likewide,  to  engage  in  war,  and  to  take 
oaths«  we  see  ever  shadowed  forth  that  ideal  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Anabaptists,  was  to  confer  a  sudden  feli* 
city  on  the  world. 

Yet  the  establishment  of  a  definite  system  of  doctrines,  already  ad* 
verted  to,  must  be  so  understood  only  in  a  very  limited  sense.  This 
will  be  apparent  from  what  follows,  wherein  the  opposition  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Waterland  and  the  united  Frieslanders  and  Germans,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  will  be  more  closely  examined. 

The  Mennonites,  likewise,  soon  broke  up  into  different  parties ;  but 


•  Art.  uxrii.  t  Art.  xzxviiL 
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«8  the  sect  had  lost  all  high  importanee,  most  of  the  eontrorenies  tint 
sprang  up  in  its  bosom*  were  utterly  insignificaDt.  They  divided  into 
the  subtle,  and  the  gross  party.  'Hiose,  who  rigidly  adhered  to  the  ao' 
cient  rale  of  manners,  received  the  former  epithet ;  the  latter  was  gifen 
to  those,  who  allowed  themselves  various  mitigations  of  the  rule.  The 
latter  are  called  from  the  district  in  Holland,  which  they  inhabit,  Wt^ 
ferlanders ;  the  former  Flemings  and  Frieslanders.  The  gross  Mea* 
nonites  soon  became  by  flur  the  most  numeroiis  i  while  the  subtle  cmm 
disputed  among  themselves  on  the  questions,  whether  or  not  a  Mennon- 
ite  may  acquire  by  purchase  a  house ;  whether  it  be  also  lawful  for  him 
to  clodie  himself  in  fine  linen,  if  he  wishes  truly  to  evince  the  austere 
spirit  of  the  sect.  These  and  the  like  differences  fall  not  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiries  ;  though  the  first  mentioned  controversy,  as  a 
remnant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  community  of  goods,  and  of  the  prohibit 
tion  to  hold  property,  is  deserving  of  attention,  and  coincides  with  tin 
fact,  that  the  rigid  Anabaptists  frequently  wish  to  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  farmers  of  lands* 

The  TJkevallists,  called  after  a  preacher  of  Friesland,  who  maintained 
the  proposition,  that  Judas,  and  the  high-priests,  who  condemned  Christ, 
as  they  only  executed  the  divine  decrees,  have  been  admitted  to  salvE' 
tion,  can  here  only  receive  a  passing  notice.  More  important  are  the 
differences  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  an  individual,  whatever 
may  be  his  doctrinal  views — should  he  even  be  a  Socinian-— can  be  ^^ 
ceived  as  a  member  of  the  community,  or  can  be  permanently  so  con* 
sidered  ?  This  question  was  connected  with  that  respecting  the  value 
and  importance  of  public  formularies,  to  which  the  Mennonites  on  the 
whole,  though  at  different  times  they  published  several  confessions, 
were  never  very  favourably  disposed.  Those,  who  declared  for  abso- 
lute fVeedom,  were  called  Remonstrants,  and  also  Galenists,  from  their 
leader,  a  physician  of  that  name,  at  Amsterdam.  Their  opponents,  the 
Apostools,  were  likewise  called  after  a  physician  in  their  commnnion 
of  that  name,  who  resided  at  Amsterdam.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
Mennonites  unreflectingly  opened  a  door  to  foreign  influences,  their  old 
respectable,  though  oflen  pedantic,  earnestness,  and  the  religions  hallow 
of  life  by  degrees  declined.  Or  rather  is  not  this  phenomenon-^this 
aversion  to  a  settled  definite  system  of  doctrine— «  remnant  of  that  one* 
sided  practical  tendency,  which  characterized  the  sect  in  its  very  origin ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  which  it  tolerated  in  its  bosom  the  most  various, 
and  the  most  opposite  views  on  the  most  important  dogmas  of  faith  7 
The  original  spirit,  accordingly,  would  here  have  only  returned. 

So  much  respecting  the  Mennonites  or  Anabaptists.     With  tbem  the 
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^tfpltffo  are  not  to  be  confounded*  Such  are  those  Puritana  in  Eng- 
land named,  who  witii  respect  to  infant  baptuini  hold  (pinions  similar 
io  those  of  the  Mennonites,  without,  however,  being  on  other  points 
distinguishable  from  the  Eng^iish  Calyinists  of  that  party.  From  the 
.year  1083  th^y  have  formed  a  separate  community. 


CHAPtEH  tt 


i  LnY.— Sottto  iMonM  preliminarf  n^tAM. 

Wtf OBYSB  would  undertake  the  task  of  tracing  historically  the  gftii^ 
ual  development  of  Protestant  Sectarianism,  should  aAer  the  Anabap* 
tists  tretft  of  the  Schwenkfeldians,  who  though  they  appeared  only  a  kt 
years  lafter  than  the  former,  yet,  as  exaggerated  spiritualists,  stand  coo' 
sideraUy  higher.  He  would  next  have  to  describe  some  tndif  idual  en' 
thusiasts,  as  well  as  larger  communities  of  this  description,  that  made 
their  appearance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  former  half 
of  the  seventeettth  century ;  and  then  only  could  he  turn  to  the  Qua- 
kers, who  went  to  the  fkrthest  verge  of  the  lyoldest  sphitualism,  aixf 
were  to  be  outdone  only  by  contradictions.  Among  the  iirst  AnabajK* 
tists,  the  efiort  of  a  false  spiritualism  took  quite  an  eccentric  course^ 
and  the  pure  spiritual  life,  which  they  Would  fain  have  introduced,  rested 
on  the  expectation  of  an  extraordinary,  marvellous  introduction  of  s 
higher  order  of  thitigs  into  this  lower  world.  All  the  ordinary  rehtion? 
of  earthly  life  were  menaced  with  destruction,  and  that  delicate  mkk 
kingdom  of  the  spirit,  which  they  aimed  at,  was  in  mnnifold  ways  troO' 
bled  by  a  very  gross  political  spirit ;  for  earthly  bonds  cannot  be,  with' 
out  violence,  suddenly  dissevered,  nort  at  once,  replaced  by  super roun« 
danities.  This  spiritual  kingdom  was  founded  in  a  very  carnal  man- 
ner,  and  the  means  proved  destructive  to  the  end.  The  supersensual 
principle,  also^  even  where  it  had  attained,  in  this  sect,  to  any  consolh 
dation,  was  not  presented  in  its  purity  and  integrity  ;  since  the  sacra* 
ment  was  retained,  not  as  the  channel  and  conductor,  but  merely  as  the 
emblem  of  divine  graces.  Moreover,  among  the  doctrines  of  this  sect, 
(here  were  some  which  mere  accident  had  annexed  to  its  stem,  of 
which  at  least  had  not  naturally  grown  out  of  its  root. 

Far  more  developed  appears  the  spiritualism  of  Schwenkfeld,  whose 
peculiarities,  however,  we  shaH  not  be  able  to  point  out  ^  as  no  remains 
of  his  sect  have  survived  down  to  our  days.  But  in  its  most  complete 
form  doth  this  false  spiritualism  manifest  itself,  as  we  before  said,  among 
the  Quakers,  who  honour  as  their  founder  George  Fox,  a  shoemaker 
and  shepherd,  born  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  162 J,  and 
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who  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1600.  Among  the  Quakers  we  dis- 
cover an  interior  piety,  which,  when  we  can  sacoeed  in  forgetting,  now 
and  then,  the  utter  pervereeness  of  the  whole  system,  marvellously 
cheers  and  refreshes,  and  even,  at  times,  deeply  moves  the  mind,  though 
not,  by  any  means,  in  the  same  degree  as  our  own  better  mysticism. 
Moreover,  we  find  among  them  a  conscious  and  firm  prosecution  of  the 
point  of  view  they  have  once  adopted-*a  consistency  extremely  pleas- 
ing and  cheering,  which  flinches  from  no  consequences,  and  has  given 
to  Quakerism  such  an  advantage  over  the  orthodox  Protestantism, 
where  the  most  crying  dissonances  are  to  be  found.  All  parts  stand  ia 
the  most  harmonious  proportion  with  each  other,  forming  a  fine  con- 
nected whole,  whose  architectural  perfection  leaves  little  to  be  desired ; 
and  to  the  Catholic,  especially,  who  is  forced  by  his  own  religious  sys- 
tem to  look  every  where  for  internal  keeping  and  consistency,  appears 
entitled  to  respect.  Consistency  is  not,  indeed,  truth  itself,  and  doth 
not  even  supply  its  place  ;  but  a  system  of  doctrine  is  ever  false,  which 
includes  parts  inconsistent  with  the  whole.  In  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  we  doubtless  do  not  find  this  internal  harmony  of  system, 
nor  the  transparent  clearness  of  doctrine  determined  thereby ;  but  that 
the  system  was  capable  of  attaining  to  this  harmony,  lay  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  fundamental  idea,  out  of  which  it  sprang.  A  very  re- 
markaUe  and  amiable  trait  of  Quakerism  is  that  avoidance  of  every 
kind  of  asperity,  which  so  frequently  shocks  us  in  the  orthodox  Protest- 
antism. The  manner,  too,  wherein  the  Quakers  treat  all  the  better 
phenomena  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  times  anterior  to  Christianity, 
evinces  great  tenderness  of  feeling;  nor  is  this  less  manifest  in  their 
rejection  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  Here, 
also,  the  Quaker  strives  to  emulate  the  Catholic ;  but  (he  capital  error 
of  Quakerism  is,  that  though  in  itself  a  fair,  deeply  conceived  and  har- 
monious system,  it  stands  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  historical 
Christianity,  and  as  far  as  in  it  lies,  annihilates  the  same;  for  this  the 
£611owing  exposition  of  its  principles  will  clearly  show.  This  task  we  will 
now  undertake,  taking  for  our  guide  the  Apology  by  Barclay — the  most 
celebrated  writer  among  the  Quakers,  and  whose  book  enjoys  an  almost 
symbolical  authority ;  for,  thev  have  not  put  forth  a  regular  confession 
of  fiuth.* 


*  Roberti  Barclai  'Rieolo^n  vere  ChriBtianas  Apologia,  edit,  ne.,  Lond.  1799. 
With  Barclay,  however,  we  shall  always  compare  the  followingr  work,  entitled :  **  A 
iwrtraitare  of  Qoakerism,  taken  from  a  view  of  the  moral  edacation,  discipline,  pe- 
culiar customs,  leligfoos  principles  of  the  society  of  fKends."  By  Thomas  Clark, 
snn,  Esq.,  in  three  vols.,  3d  edit,  Lond.,  1807.    The  author  was,  for  a  long  Ume,  hi 
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Before,  howoTer,  we  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  tiie  system 
of  this  remarkahle  religious  community,  we  must  lay  before  them  the 
motives,  which  induced  its  first  propagators  to  establish  a  peculiar  sect 
Like  many  other  religious  parties,  in  the  deeply  convulsed  age  of  Crom- 
weO,  they  particularly  missed  in  the  High  Church  of  England,  the  free 
expansion  of  the  spirit  of  piety — religious  life*  and  interior  warmth,  and 
unction.  Every  thing  in  this  Church  appeared  to  them  torpid  and 
petrified.  The  Divine  Spirit,  which  heretofore  had  filled  the  Church, 
was  denied,  and  out  of  the  living  congregation  had  been  banidied,  and 
confined  to  the  dead  word  of  Scripture ;  and  the  boast  of  the  Reformen, 
that  this  dead  word  would  infkllibly  shed  a  heavenly  light  over  its 
readers,  and  enkindle  them  with  a  holy  fire,  was  refitted  by  every  day's 
experience.  The  established  worship  appeared  void  and  mcaningleBs 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Quakers,  and  seemed  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
a  dry,  cheerless  repetition  of  forms  and  hymns,  composed  ^oogh  they 
were  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  And  in  fact,  when  the,  real  presence 
of  the  Saviour  had  been  rejected,  and  the  sacrifice  been  aboliriied, 
nothing  more  remained,  which  directly  and  by  itself  could  fiD  the  ww- 
ceptible  soul  with  devotion  and  sacred  awe,  or  eitalt,  solace  and  bless  it. 
The  act  was  b^-eaved  of  its  very  soul ;  it  became  an  earthly  thing,  and 
though  rational,  yet  unspiritual  and  uninspiring.  All  now  depended  on 
the  fact,  whether  the  preacher  were  able  to  draw  words  of  life  from 
the  inmost  core  of  a  soul,  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  were  enabled 
to  edify  by  a  heavenly  power  the  assembled  believers,  and  by  the  com- 
bined animation,  clearness,  and  depth  of  his  discourses  to  initiate  them 
more  and  more  in  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  kingdom.  But  it  was  here 
precisely  the  longings  of  the  Quakers  were  most  cruelly  deceived ;  so 
that  not  u^frequently  they  would  interrupt  the  sermons  of  the  Anglican 
ministers,  and  in  their  revolted  feelings  would  bid  "  the  man  of  wood" 
descend  from  the  pulpit.  Even  the  most  spiritual-minded  preacher  is 
not  master  of  celestial  unction  and  illumination ;— days  and  weeks  of 
internal  dryness  and  desolation  will  occur ; — and  no  human  art  can 
supply  the  gift  from  above.  The  majority  of  preachers,  alas !  abound 
neiUier  in  divine  nor  human  energy ; — others  possess  not  even  the 
will;  and  thus  it  cannot  fail  to  happen,  that 'the  greater  part  of  ser- 
mons attain  not  by  one-half  their  end,  and  very  many  fiill  even  fiir  short 
of  it.  This  the  Quakers  deeply  felt ;  and  in  default  of  an  act  in  the 
public  worship,  which  by  its  intrinsic  worth  could  seize  possession  of 
the  soul*  they  rejected  the  whole  established  service,  as  an  institution 

habili  of  interooiine  with  the  Quakefs ;  wsd  finding  them  vigorous  oppooenti  to  tlie 
■laYe.tnule,  to  the  siqipzeHion  whereof  Clarkeon  devoted  all  his  energiei»  he  caine  to 
entertain  a  great  affiMstion  for  them..    This  book  must  be  used  with  cautioa. 
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incapable  of  satisfying  the  higher  wants  of  the  religiouB  man*  To  thia 
we  must  add  the  numberless  disputes*  which  then  convulsed  the  Angii* 
can  Church.  Opinions  crowded  upon  opinions^  each  seeking  its  founda- 
tion in  Holy  Writ ;  yet  not  one  being  able  to  prove  by  that  standard 
its  own  truth,  or  the  untenableness  of  the  opposite  systems ;  and  no 
living  human  authority,  invested  with  a  divine  sanction,  was  anywhere 
recognised.  It  appeared  to  the  Quakers,  that  the  truths  of  Chnstianity 
were  in  imminent  danger ;  and  that,  if  they  had  no  other  support  than 
Holy  Writ,  they  must  perish  in  the  struggle  of  parties.  -Thus  they 
receded  from  evecy  external  institution — ^not  only  from  the  Church  and 
public  worship,  but,  in  a  great  degree,  from  Scripture  itself;  and,  for 
what  they  held  to  be  vital  truths  of  salvation,  they  sought  an  inde- 
structible basis  in  the  immediate  inspiration  of  a  creativoa  inward  light» 
which,  withwi  any  other  medium^  was  to  be,  if  not  the  exclusive,  yet  the 
principal  source  of  nurture  to  the  spirit. 

f  Lzr.^SeligriousBystemofthe  Quaken.    The  Inward  Light. 

While  avoiding  all  explanation  as  to  the  natore  <^  the  Paradisaic 
man,*  the  Quakers  hold,  that  from  the  fallen  Adam,  a  germ  of  death, 
8  seed  of  sin,  has  been  scattered  over  all  his  peeterity ;  for  the  word 
**  original  sin"  they  will  not  employ,  nor  indeed  any  other  technical 
expression  unsanctioned  by  the  usage  of  Scripture.  Hereby  all  mea 
were  entirely  bereaved  of  the  Divine  image,  which,  however,  the 
Quakers  do  not  particularize ;  and  this  bereavement,  according  to  them, 
must  be  understood  by  the  menaced  death,  which  they  thus  conceive 
to  have  been  only  spirituaLf  So  long,  however,  as  the  universal  seed 
of  death,  through  a  conscious  and  active  culture  of  the  same,  beareth 
no  fruits ;  it  constitutes,  they  continue,  no  guilt,  and  therefore  by  no 


*  Buekii  Apolog.  theobg.  Christ  p.  70.  **  Cnrions  iUm  llotknMi^  qins  plflriq[OS 
dooent,  do  itattk  Ads  ante  lapfum.  pretereo,"  ete. 

t  L.  c.  **  Hsc  inofB  non  ftiit  externa,  sea  duKdutio  eztflriorit  hominii ;  nam  qiiaa4 
banc  non  mortans  eet,  nisi  mnltoo  peat  annos.  Ita  opertet  eve  mortem  quoad  ipiii- 
tnalem  vitam  et  communionom  com  Deo.*'  A  valid  oonolorion,  ibnooth!  What  a 
betrayal,  too,  of  ignorance  in  philology  !  On  all  this  Clai^Mm  finniriiiBi  oa  wilb 
mon  details.  Of  the  coneeqneneea  which  Adam*B  dn  produced  fint  in  him,  and 
then  in  all  his  poaterity,  Ciarkion  nys  aa  ibilowa :  •*  In  the  nme  manner  aa  diitem* 
per  occasions  animal  life  to  droop,  and  to  lose  its  poweri,  and  finally  to  cease ;  so  on. 
righteousness,  or  his  rebellion  against  thia  Diyine  light  of  the  Spirit,  that  was  within 
him,  occasioned  a  dissolution  of  his  Spiritual  feelings  and  perceptions;  for  he  became 
dead,  as  it  were,  in  consequence,  as  to  any  knowledge  of  God,  or  enjoyment  of  His 
piesence.**    See  the  above  cited  work,  p.  115. 
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means  entails  damnation.  On  this  account,  unconscious  infants  were 
not  subject  to  eternal  punishment,* 

In  a  very  remarkable  way  do  these  sectaries  represent  the  work  of 
the  atonement  after  Adam's  fall.  God  doth  not  merely  promise  a  future 
Redeemer  : — He  not  only  guideth  the  general  and  particular  destinies 
of  individuab  and  nations,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  great  day 
of  the  incarnate  deity ; — He  doth  not  merely  vouchsafe  to  raise  up 
among  all  nations  wise  men«  teachers  of  their  contemporaries  in  word 
and  deed,  great  law-gi?ers  and  rulers.  No  I  from  the  I^ogos  himself, 
who  personally  appeareth  in  the  centre  of  history,  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  merits,  a  creative  vital  principle  emanates  through  all  ages,  as  from 
the  centre  of  a  circle  the  rays  are  admitted  to  every  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference ;  so  that  the  breath  of  Christ's  Spirit  blows  forward  and 
backward,  and  leaveth  no  one  untouched.  To  this  they  refer  the  passage 
in  St.  John's  Gospel :  **  He  is  the  true  Light,  which  enlighteneth  every 
man,  that  cometh  into  the  world."t 

We  must  not  here  think  of  St.  Justin's  mifftM  r«?  xiy¥  (seed  of  the 
Logos)  A«V«'  v^ff^M  riB«f ;  for,  by  this  is  understood  the  germ  of  rationa- 
lity, the  image  of  God,  the  copy  of  the  Logos  in  every  man — in  one 
word,  the  higher  nature  of  man  himself.  But,  under  the  aforesaid  light, 
which  emanates  from  Christ  to  every  member  of  the  human  race,  the 
Quakers  understand  a  divine  energy,  to  be  superadded  only  to  man's 
higher  nature.^ 


*  BarcUios,  p.  70.  **  Quod  Deos  hoo  roalam  inianUbas  non  impaUt,  donee  w 
iDi  actualiter  pecando  coDJungant,**  &«.  The  whole  is  thus  rammed  up  in  p  80. 
**ConfitcmQr  ij^tor,  semen  peccati  ab  Adamo  ad  omnes  homines  transmitti  (licet 
Bemint  imputatum,  donee  peccando  sese  Oli  actualiter  jongat,)  in  quo  aemine  omni. 
bus  oceaskmem  peccandi  prsboit,  et  origo  omnium  malaram  aetkmem,  et  eofptation- 
am  in  oordibus  hominum  est;  t^*^  nempe  imtwr^  (ut  v.  ad  Rom.  habet :)  i.  e.  in  qd 
morte  omnes  peocavere.  Hoc  enim  peccati  semen  frequenter  in  Scriptura  mors  dici- 
tor,  et  corpus  mortiferum,  quum  re  vera  mon  sit  ad  vitam  justitia  et  nnctitatti; 
ideoque  hoo  semen,  et  quod  ez  eo  fit,  dicitur  homo  yetns,  vetus  Adam,  in  quo  omaei 
peccant.  Protnde  hoe  nomine  ad  signifieandum  peceatnm  illud  ntimor,  et  non  origi- 
nali  peceato,  cojus  phrsais  in  Scripturl  nulla  fit  mentio.  et  rab  qua  excogitata,  et  at 
hoo  verbo  utar,  inscripturali  barbarismo,  h»c  peccati  in^tibus  impotatio  inter  Chzii- 


t  Barolaius,  p.  136.  **  Hie  locus  nobis  ita  favet,  ut  a  quibosdam  Quakeromm 
teztua  nunonpetur;  luculenter  enim  nostram  propositionem  demonstrat,  ut  viz  rel 
coosequentia  vol  deductione  egeat." 

t  Glarkson  in  the  abovceited  work,  p.  117.  difien  from  Barclay.  According  to 
the  former,  **God  did  not  entirely  cease  from  bestowing  His  Spirit  upon  Adam^s  pos- 
terity.** According  to  the  latter,  Christianity  is  quite  a  now  maiufestation  of  grace 
on  God*s  part,  in  order  to  regenerate  man ;  **  a  new  visitation  of  life,  the  object  of 
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Aroaod  this  Tita]  principloy  dispensed  by  Christ,  the  eternal  friend  of 
man,  and  pervading  the  human  race,  through  all  the  extent  of,  space 
and  of  time,  revolve  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Quakers  : — ^to 
this  is  all  piety  and  devotional  awe  referred,  and  hence,  we  must  make 
oarselves  particularly  acquainted  with  the  description,  which  tHey  give 
of  it.  They  apply  to  it  various  denominations,  such  as  **  spiritual, 
celestial,  and  invisible  principle  and  organ,  wherein  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  dwell ;  the  body  and  the  Mood  of  Christ,  wherewith  all  the 
saints  are  nourished  to  eternal  life ;"  '*  the  internal  light,"  on  which 
account  the  Quakers  are  called  the  Friends  of  Light,  or  simply  Friends 
— (a  title  which  is  the  most  gratifying  to  them) — ^  the  inward  Christ," 
**  the  seed  of  Christ,"  "  grace,"  **  internal  revelation,"  and  so  forth.* 

From  the  lips  of  the  Quakers,  these  words  ever  resounded ;  but  the 
Anglicans  would  by  no  means  understand  them.  Barclay  bitterly 
complains  of  this,  and  says,  that  while  formerly  those  only  were  held 
to  be  Christians,  who,  as  St.  Pliul  (in  Romans  viii.  9)  teacheth,  had 
**  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  or,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  the  same  place 
(viii.  14),  *' those  only  are  the  sons  of  God»  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God ;''  no  one  now  any  longer  recognizes  the  sovereign  necessity  of 
this  possession  by  the  Spirit.f  It  was  objected  to  the  Quakers,  that 
they  held  man  to  be  of  a  divine  essence,  or  every  individual  to  be 
Christ.     Others  again  interpreted  their  language,  as  signifying  by  the 

which  was  to  rettore  men,  throng^h  Jetni  Christ,  to  their  original  innocence  or  oon^ 


*  Loe.  eit  p.  106.  *•  Hoc  eemfaie,  gratii,  verho  Dei  et  Inmine,  quo  anamqaemqae 
illaininari  dioimna,  ejnaqne  roenaaram  aliqaam  habere  in  ordine  ad  aalntcm,  et  quod 
hominis  pertinaciii  et  volontatia  ejaa  malignitate  reajati,  extingui,  ynlncrari,  premi, 
oceidi  et  crncifidi  potest,  minlme  intdliglmua  propriam  eaaentiam  et  naturam  Dei  in 
ie  priBciae  somtam,  qiin  in  partes  et  menaoras  non  est  diyisibilis  ....  sed  intelligi. 
mus  spirituale,  csleste,  et  invisibile  principimn  et  organum,  in  quo  Deus.  ut  est  Pater, 
Filins  et  SpiritiiSf  habitat ;  cojtis  divine  et  glorioses  yit»  mensnra  omnibas  inest, 
■icat  semen,  qnod  ez  natnri  suA  omnea  ad  bonom  invitai  et  inclinat,  et  hoc  voca. 
mns  vehiculam  Dei,  spirituale  ChrisU  coipns,  camem  et  sangninem  Christi,  qun  es 
oobIo  venere,  et  de  quibas  omnes  saneti  comedant,  et  nutriontor  in  Titam  ntemam. 
Et  sicttt  contra  omnia  iacta  mala  hoc  lumen  et  semen  testatur,  ita  ah  eis  etiam  cruci- 
figitnr,  eztingoitur,  et  occiditur ;  et  fc  malo  fugit  et  abhorrct,  quod  natures  suae  noxium 
el  oontrarium  est  Et  quum  hoc  nunquam  separetur  fc  Deo  et  Christo,  sed  obi  est, 
ibi  etiam  Deus  et  Christw  est  ui  illo  involutns  et  velatns :  eo  igitur  rcspecta,  ubi  illi 
lesistitur,  Dens  dicitur  resisti  et  deprimi  et  Christus  crucifigi  et  oceidi,  et  sicut  etiam 
lecipitur  in  eorde,  et  effectum  suum  natoralem  et  proprium  prodocere  non  impeditur, 
Christus  formatur  et  suseitatnr  in  corde.  •  •  .  Hie  est  Christus  ille  internus,  de  quo 
DOS  tantnm  et  tarn  sepe  loqui  et  declarare  audimur,  ubique  pnedicantes  iJlum,  et 
omnes  hortantes,  ut  in  lumen  eredant,  iUiqoe  obediant,  ut  Christum  in  semetipsia 
Datum  et  exsuscitatum  noacant,  ah  omni  peccato  illos  liberantem.*' 

t  Ijoo.  cit  p.  4. 
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inward  light,  merely  the  cooaciencet  the  reaiOD,  or  the  religiooA  feeling 
of  man.  All  these  allegations  they  denied*  in  replying  that  the  pria- 
ciple  in  question  is  not  the  essence  of  the  Deity  itself  but  an  eneigy 
and  an  organ  of  God ;  whereby  divine  life»  as  from  a  grain  of  seed,  is 
expanded  in  man.  They  added,  they  did  not  even  compare  themselTes 
with  Christ,  as  in  him  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily  ;  but  they  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  him,  as  the  vine-branch  to  the  Tine^stem,  which 
diffuses  vigour  through  every  part.  Lastly,  the  inward  light,  they  said, 
is  not  a  human  faculty,  since  in  quality  it  is  distinct  from  the  nature 
of  man.*    The  real  cause  of  these  mistakes,  we  shall  poini  out  below. 

i  LXTi.— Contiiiuation  of  the  nine  mibjeet.    Efieets  of  the  Inward  Lig:ht. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  workings  of  this  inward  light 
Every  man  hath  a  day  of  visitation,  (diem  visUaUonis)^  on  which  God 
graciously  approacheth  to  him,  and  will  awaken  and  enlighten  him,  in 
order  to  form  Christ  within  his  soul.  From  this  no  one  is  excepted, 
but  yet  no  one  is  forced :  (for  predestination  there  is  none,  nor  ine- 
sistibly  working  gnice.)j:  The  instrument  which  God  employs  for  this 
end,  18  the  inward  revelation,  which,  without  any  sort  of  medium— 
without  outward  words  or  signs,  endeavours  to  implant  moral  and 
religious  ideas  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  hath  sufficient  power  to  make 
them  living.§     This  inward  light  our  authority  continues  to  say,  all  the 


•IiOo.citp.l07iJ. 

t  Loe.  cit.  p.  109.  •*PHmo  quod  Dens,  qui  ex  infinito  suo  amoro  filinm  sinnn  in 
mundam  misit  qm  pro  omnibnfl  mortem  guBtayit,  uniemque,  slve  Judeo,  rive  Gentili, 
eive  Turce,  eire  Scyths,  eive  Indo,  sive  Barbaro  .  .  .  certum  diem  et  Tisitationk 
tempas  dederit,  quo  die  et  tempore  poesibile  est  fliis  servari  et  beneficii  Chriati  mortii 
participes  fieri.  Secondo,  quod  in  eum  fioem  Deoa  communicaTerit  et  nnicuiqae 
homini  dederit  mensoram  quandam  luminia  filii  aui,  menaoram  gratie,  sea  maDifei- 
fationem  Spirittia.  .  .  .  Tertio,  qaod  Deua  per  hoc  lumen  et  semen  invitet  omnes.  et 
singulos  Tocet,  sed  et  arguat,  et  hortetur  Olos,  cumque  illis  quasi  disceptet  in  ordine 
ad  lalutem.** 

t  Barclay  aays  of  Calvin's  doctrine,  p.  84 :  ■*  Quam  mazime  Deo  injurkMa  eAy 
quia  ilium  peccati  anthorem  efficit,  quo  nihil  naturs  sua  magis  contrarium  em 
potest  Fateor  hujus  doctrins  affirmatores  hanc  conaequentiam  negare ;  sed  hoc 
nihil  est,  nisi  pure  illusio,  cum,  ita  diserte  ex  doctrina  sui  pendeat,  nee  minus  ridica- 
him  sit,  quam  si  quis  pertinaciter  negaret,  unnm  et  duo  facere  tria."  Compare 
Clarkson,  vol  ii.  c.  riii.  Relig.  p.  216.  •*  lliis  doctrine  is  contmry  to  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  particularly  contrarj  to  thote  of 
St.  ftivil  himself,  from  ^hotn  it  is  principally  taken.** 

f  Loc.  cit  p.  19.  *'  Oportet  igitur  fateri,  hoc  esse  Sanctorum  fidei  objectum  pru>- 
eipale  et  originale,  quod  sine  hoc  nulla  certa  et  firma  fides  esse  potest*    Et  ssjpe  he 
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ancient  philosophers  and  teachers  of  nations  attest— -this  all  the  higher 
efforts,  which  we  meet  with  in  unirersal  history,  avouch  {reoelaHo 
cijectiva-) 

This  inward  word,  whereby  God  speaketh  to  every  man,  and  mani- 
festeth  Himself  to  him,  is,  through  the  external  revelation  and  the 
communication  of  Holy  Writ,  not  rendered  unnecessary,  either  for 
mankind  in  general,  or  even  for  such  as  are  acquainted  with  Crod'a 
ontward  word.  That  that  mysterious  language  of  €rod  is  requisite  for 
opening  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  for  admitting  its  contents  into  our 
soul,  ought  never  to  be  doubted,  says  Barclay,  (this  is  the  revdatio  mdh 
jeetioa;)  "  for  the  things  that  are  of  God,  no  man  knoweth,  but  th0 
Spirit  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  have  we  received  the  Spirit  that  is  of 
God,  that  we  may  know  the  things  that  are  given  us  from  God.*'— « 
( 1  Cor.  ii.  V.  1 1-12.)*  But  even  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  objective 
revelation  is  indispensalde,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  primary 
source  of  truth,  and  Scripture  as  a  revelation  of  a  subordinate  kindr 
for  the  source,  from  which  Scripture  itself  flowed,  must  surely  stand 
higher  than  the  latter.  It  is  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  Holy  Writ 
itself  first  acquires  authority ;  and,  therefore,  is  the  Spirit  the  first 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  truth.  In  one  word,  continue  the  Quakers, 
if  it  be  true,  that  it  is  through  the  Spirit  atone  we  are  to  arrive  at  the 
real  knowledge  of  God ;  that  through  Him  we  are  to  be  led  into  all 
truth,  and  are  to  be  taught  all  things ;  then  it  is  the  Spirit  and  not  Scrip* 


uno  fides  eC  prodaeitor  et  natritur  absqae  externis  illif  et  visibflibus  supplementis,  at 
in  peramltis  ncFBriim  litenunim  exempUs  appwet:  ubi  solatn  dioHcir,  et  loqautos  est 
Dominw  et  verbuxn  Domini  tali  factum  eat/'  P.  29  :  **  Sed  aunt  qui  fateutur  Spirit- 
urn  hodie  afl9are  et  ducere  sanctos,  wed  hoc  erne  subjectiYe non  autem  objec« 

tive  affirmant,  t.  e.  ezparte  subjecti  illuminando  intellectum  ad  credendam  ▼eritatem 
in  Scripturii  declaratami  sed  non  pnestando  earn  yeritatem  objectiv^i  aibi  tanquam 
objectom,  ....  Hsc  opinio,  licet  priori  magia  tolerabilia,  non  tamen  yeritatem  attin. 
git :  prlmo  quia  multat  ycritates  sunt,  qua  ut  singulos  respiciunt,  in  ScripturiL  non 
omnino  invenientar,  ut  sequenti  thed  oetendetur.** 

*  Luc.  cit.  p,  48.    **  Licet  Igitur  fatoamur,  icripturas  scripta  erne  et  dlvina  et 
ottkitia,  qnofom  tmom  eeolede  et  tolatio  plenua  et  perotilia  est,  nee  Hon  landemus 

Deum,  quod  miri  Piovidentia  aeripta  ilia  nrvaverit  ita  para  et  inoorrapta 

nihilominua  tamen  illas  principalem  originem  omnia  veritatia  et  ecientin,  et  prima* 
nam  adeqaatam  fidei  et  morum  ragdam  nominarB  noD  poasumua,  quoniam  opoites 
principalem  veritatia  origtnem  eese  ipaam  yeritatem,  t.  a.  eojuB  oertitudo  et  aothoritas 
ex  alio  non  pendet.  Cum  de  amnia  alioojua  yel  fluminis  aquA  dubitamos,  ad  fontem 
ncorrimua,  quo  repetto,  ibi  aistimua,  nam  altm  prvgredi  non  poeaumua,  quia  nimiram 
ille  ex  yiaoeriboa  tema  oritur  et  eeatarit«  qoae  inacrutabilia  aunt  Ita  eeripta  et  dicta 
omnium  ad  sternum  yerbum  addacenda  aunt,  eui  ■  coneordent,  ibi  sistimua ;  nam 
verbom  illud  semper  a  Deo  proeedit,  et  prooeasit,  per  quod  insorutabilia  Dei  sapientia, 
et  oooflilium  non  investigandom,  in  Dai  corda  eonoeptom,  nobis  ravalatum  est** 
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ture,  which  is  the  foandaf  ion,  and  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  all 
truth,  and  the  primary  rule  of  faith.* 

Moreover,  it  must  be  observed,  that  on  very  many  relations  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  on  numerous  particulars,  which  are  of  great  import- 
ance, Holy  Writ  imparts  no  instruction,  and  is,  in  part,  incapable  of  so 
doing ;  that  very  many  men  are  unable  to  read  it  even  in  their  native 
tongue :  that  at  all  events,  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  conversant 
with  the  original  languages,  and  that  there  are  not  three  texts  on  which 
the  interpretations  of  the  learned  agree.  Under  such  circumstances, 
should  man  be  abandoned  to  himself,  or  to  other  men  ?  What  doubts 
doth  not  even  the  history  of  the  Biblical  text  give  rise  to  ?  And  how 
can  a  man  convince  himself  from  Scripture,  that  any  disputed  book— 
for  instance,  the  epistle  of  James — ^is  canonical  t  Because,  perhaps, 
it  is  not  in  contradiction  with  other  canonical  books?  Then  eve7 
essay,  which  is  not  opposed  to  Scripture,  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Canon  f  No  alternative  remains,  but  either  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
receive,  at  the  hands  of  her  infallible  Church,  the  Scriptural  Canon,  or 
to  revere  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  first  and  principal  fountain  of  tniths-f 

The  Quakers,  however,  failed  not  to  observe,  that  the  revelations  of 
the  inward  light,  communicated  to  each  individual,  are  not  in  contra- 
diction with  the  outward  word  of  Scripture,  and  even  impart  no  other 
truths  of  salvation ;  but  that  they  are  only  an  eternally  new,  immediate 
manifestation  of  the  same  dd  gospel^  By  this,  however,  they  would 
by  no  means  set  up  the  Bible,  as  a  check  and  a  touchstone  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  inward  light;  for  this  would  be  again  to  make  Scripture  the 
arbiter  of  the  Spirit,  whose  work  it  only  is. 

i  hxfu, — ContiniiatMtti  of  the  nme  snbject  — Of  Jastificatioii  and  Sanctificatioaw— 
Perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Law. 

The  workings  of  this  divine  and  inward  light  in  man,  as  hitherto 
described,  refer  exclusively  to  the  infusion  of  religious  and  ethical  know. 

Loo.  cH.  p.  49.  **  Dlod,  quod  non  eat  mihi  regrala  in  tpaasaeriptaiM  credeodo, 
mm  eat  mihi  primaria,  adeqnata  fidei  et  morom  regula :  aed  aeriptmm  neo  eat,  nee 
caw  poteat  mihi  regula  dliua  fidei,  qua  ipai  credo :  ergo,**  ete. 

t  Loe.  eit.  p.  67.    **  Exempli  gratia,  quomodo  poteat  PtoteataDs'alicm  neganti  Ja- 
eobi  epiatolam  eaae  canonicam  per  aeriptoram  probare  7.......Ad  hanc  igitor  angottiam 

neceamio  rea  deducta  eat,  yel  affirmara.  quod  novimua  earn  eaae  antbenticam  eodem 
apiritua  testimonio,  in  cordibua  noatria,  quo  aeripta  emt:  vel  Romam  reverti  diceodo, 
traditione  novimua  eccleaiam  earn  in  canonem  rctuliaae,  et  ecdceiam  infallibileni 
earn ;  medium,  ai  quia  poarit,  inveniat.** 

I  Loc.  eit  p.  33,  €1,  63.  «*  Diatinguimua  inter  levelationem  novi  Evangelii*  ct 
■ovam  levelationem  boni  antiqui  Evangelii,  banc  affirmamna,  illam  veionegamof*'* 
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ledge  into  the  breast  of  man  :  but  this  light  is  also  the  souree  of  all 
pious  life*  The  day  of  vitatatioDy  graciously  vouchsafed  by  the  Ai^ 
mighty  to  every  man,  is  to  be  the  turning-point  of  his  whoU  history,  is, 
in  every  respect,  inwardly  to  renew  him,-^in  a  word,  is  to  establish  his 
regeneration.  On  this  matter  of  regeneration  and  of  justification  be« 
fore  God,  the  Quakers  (if  we  except  the  different  view  they  take  of  the 
relation  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  <^ratiens  in  this  work, 
whereof  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later,)  very  nearly  coincide 
with  the  Catholic  Church*  And  yet  this  odncidence  they  will  not 
allow  $  and  in  virtue  of  deeply  imbibed  prejudices,  taken  in  with  their 
mothers'  milk,  they  persuade  themselves,  that  it  is  only  in  outward 
works,  such  as  pilgrimages — ^fasting-^the  mechanical  repetition  of  forms 
oi  prayer^^mere  outward  alms-deeds-^tbe  use  of  the  sacraments  with* 
out  any  interior  emotions-^the  gaining  of  indulgences,  which  the 
Quakers  confound  with  forgiveness  of  sins — that  Catholics  think  they 
render  themselves  acceptable  to  God.  Under  this  misconception  the 
Quakers  assert,  that  by  denying  the  value  and  meritoriousness  of  such 
like  pious  exercises,  Luther  has,  doubtless,  rendered  a  great  service ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  they  contend  he  is  more  to  be  praised  for 
what  he  destroyed,  than  for  what  he  built  up.^  For  Luther  and  the 
Protestants,  they  say,  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme ;  as  they  have 
denied  the  necessity  of  moral  works  for  justification,  and  made  the 
latter  consist,  not  in  internal  newness  and  sanctification,  but  solely  in 
the  belief  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.f 


*  Loc.  cit.  p.  159.    **  Nobis  minime  dabium  eat*  doetrinam  banc  fuiaw  et  adbuti 
ease  in  ccclesii  Romanft.  magnopere  vitiatam ;  lioet  adYenarii  nostri,  quibiw,  melio' 
ribus  argumentia  carcniibus,  saepiasime  mendacia  refugium  et  aayium  auot,  non 
dubitarunt  hoc  reapectu,  nobis  Papiami  stigma  inurere,  aed  quam  fala6  posted  patebit« 
........Nam  in  boo,  aicnt  m  multia  aliia,  magis  laudandua  eat  (Lutheraa)  in  iia,  quie  ax 

Babylone  evertit,  quam  quaa  ipae  aedifieaTii.** 

t  Loo.  oit.  p.  161.  Barclaj  diatinguiahea  between  a  twoJbld  redemptioDr—an  ob* 
jective  and  a  anbjective  one.  By  the  fonner,  he  imdentannda  the  '*  redemptio  a 
Christo  peraota  in  oorpore  suo  crucifixo  extra  noa,  et  qu4  homo,  prout  in  lapaa  stat,  ia 
aalutb  capacitate  ponituc  et  in  se  tranamiaaam  habet  menaiiram  aUqoam  efficaci»« 
virtute  spiritOa  yits,  et  gratis  istius,  qus  in  Christo  Jeau  erat,  que  quisi  donum  Dd 
potena  cat  auperafB  et  eradicare  malum  iUud  aemen,  quo  natnraliter,  ut  in  lapai^  atamua, 
fermentamur. — Secundi  h&o  eognoacimus  potentiam  banc  in  actum  reductam,  qua 
non  resistentea,  aed  recipientea  mortia  ejuafructum,  videlicet  lumen,  apiritum,  et  gratis 
am  Chriati  in  nobiaievelatam,  obtinemua  et  poaaidemuaveram,  realem,  et  internam  fo^ 
demptionem  k  poteatate  et  pr«valantia  iniquitatia,  aicque  evadimua  vere  et  realiter  re^ 
dempti  etjustifieati,  undo  ad  aenaibilem  cum  Deo  unionemet  amicitiam  Yenimua. — Per 
hanc  joatificationem  Jeau  Chriati  minimi  intelligimus  airoplicitor  bona  opera,  etiam  qna^ 
tenua  a  Spirita  Sancto  fiunt ;  ea  enim,  ut  vei«  affirmant  Pzoteatantea,  efiectua  potiua 
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The  Quakers  describe  JustificatioD  as  ^ne  stamping  of  Christ  on  ouf 
«ouls-'-«s  the  Chnst  born  and  engendered  within  us,  from  whom  good 
works  spring,  as  fruits  from  the  bearing  tree;«^'a8  the  inward  birth 
within  us,  which  bringeth  forth  righteousness  and  sanctificationt  puri* 
fieth  and  delivereth  w  from  the  power  of  ertl,  conquers  and  swallows 
up  corrupt  naturei  and  restores  us  to  unity  and  communion  with  God. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Friends  of  Light,  whO|  on  this  point,  were  trulj 
enlightened,  is,  as  every  one  must  perceivev  only  the  Catholic  doctrine 
eouched  in  other  language  \  yet,  when  they  wish  to  ezpreas  themselves 
miih  pei^ect  clearness,  they  make  Use  of  precisdy  the  same  formulas, 
as  the  Council  of  Trent***  Even  the  word  ^  merit '^  is  not  unknown  to 
them««--tlie  necessity  of  good  works  for  salvation  is  openly  asserted  (  the 
possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  demonstrated  $  and  even  the 
possibility  of  a  total  exemption  from  sin  maLntained.t 


jvatifiaationMt  qmat  eaiMa  font.  Bed  itttelltgimoi  fofttiationeni  Chznti  m  nobis,  CfarisU 
am  natura  et  produetum  in  nobis,  a  quo  bona  opera  natoraliter  prooedont,  feicot  iractu 
ab  arbore  fructifeiA :  intemos  isle  partus  in  nobis,  jastitiam  in  nobis  produeens  d 
sanctitatem,  ille  est  qui  nos  justifieat,  qnooom  contniria  et  cozrnpta  natarav...^jemoCa 
^  separata  est." 

*  Loo.  cit  p.  165.  Barelay  here  speiiks  of  a  '*  oausa  proounuis,**  instead  of  a 
'*  cama  meritoria  :**  then  he  uses  the  formula,  **  caitaa  fomuUis**  and  **  fotmaliter  jus- 
tificatus,'*  whereby  he  understands  the  same  as  CathoUes  do^ 

t  Loc.  cit.  1.  p.  167.  '*Deniqtie,  Ucet  remiflsionem  peecatorom  (^Uoeemus  iA 
justitiA  et  obedientift.  a  Christo  in  came  snlL  peraetti,  quod  ad  eanaam  ejus  ptocuran* 
tern  atttnet,  et  Ucet  nos  ipeos  fbrmaliter  justificatos  lepatemus  per  Jesom  Christai, 
intus  formatom,  et  in  nobis  produetum,  non  possumus  tamen,  sicut  quidam  (t)  Ao* 
festantes  incauti  fecere,  bona  opera  a  justificatione  ozcludere ;  nam  licet  propria  P"^ 
tar  ea  non  juatificemur,  tamen  in  illis  justificamur,  et  necessaria  sunt,  quasi  cauM 
sine  qtt&  non  '*  (bjr  which  the  Quakers  understand  something  different  Ihxn  the  Ma. 
jorists)  p.  166.  *'  Cum  bona  opera  necessario  et  naturaliter  procedant  k  partft  hoc, 
sicut  oalor  ab  igne,  ide6  absolute  necesnita  sunt  ad  justificationem,  quasi  causa  bIm 
quH  non,  Ucet  non  illud  propter  quod,  tamen  id  in  quo  justifieamuTt  et  sine  quo  non 
possumus  justificari  :  et  quamTis  non  sint  meritoria,  neque  Deum  nobis  debitofcm 
leddant,  tamen  neceanri5  acceptat  et  remuneratur  ea,  quia  natum  sus  cootiviom 
est,  quod  k  Spiritii  suo  pro^enit,  denegaie.  Et  quia  opera  talla  pura  et  perfeeia  erne 
possunt,  cum  k  puro  et  sancto  part<i  proyeniant,  ideoque  eorum  sententia  falsa  est, 
«t  Tcritati  contraria,  qui  aiunt,  sanctissiina  sanctorum  opeim  essa  poHuta,  et  peceati 
macuH  linquinata :  nam  bona  ilia  opera,  de  quibus  loquimur,  non  sunt  ea  opera  legis 
ffom  apostolus  k  justificatione  ezdudit"  P.  1 67.  '*  Licet  non  eiqiediat  dicere,  quod 
meritoria  sint,  quia  tamen  Dea»  ea  remuneratur,  patres  ecclesise  non  dubitarunt  Terl» 
'■  meritum**  uti,  quo  etiam  f<Mte  nostrum  quidam  usi  sunt  sensti  moderato,  sed  nolfau 
tenus  Pontificiotrum  figmentis  ....  fitTcntes.*'  A  singnhr  strife  fsnooth,  with  the 
Papists,  when  the  Quakers  so  expreet  themsefres  respecthig  good  woiks !  Compare 
With  this  again  page  195.  Moreover  the  formula  "In  itttt**  justificari,  instead  of 
^pr^ftuHkh"  ^  yttf  Matafm.  fat  ^Utbu  etpraHkn  ii  used  hi  iwpecl  to  Ae 
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Ckrkflon  saya^  ^The  Quakefs  make  but  small  distinctioot  and  not 
%t  all  sach  a  one^  as  many  other  Christians^  between  sanctificadon  and 
justification.''     ^  Faith  and  WorW  observes  Richard  Claridge,  **  are 
both  included  in  our  complete  justification.    Whoso  is  justified,  is  also 
in  the  determined  degree  sanctified  ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  sanctified, 
■o  far  is  he  justified,  and  bo  further.    The  justification,  whereof  I  speak, 
rendereth  us  righteous,  or  pious  and  virtuous  through  the  continued  aidf 
Working,  and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit*     With  the  same  yearning  as 
we  sigh  after  the  continued  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  are 
prepared  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  His  operations  within  us,  shall  we 
inwardly  discern,  that  our  justification  is  in  proportion  to  our  sancti" 
fication.    For,  as  the  latter  is  progressively  developed,  according  to  tbe 
measure  of  our  confiding  obedience  to  the  revelation,  and  the  infusiofi 
of  grace,  light,  and  the  Spirit  of  God ;  so  shall  we  not  fail  to  perceive 
and  feel  the  progress  of  our  justification.*'*    In  respect  to  the  degree 
which  sanctification  in  this  life  can  attain  to,  Ciarkson»  in  full  concur^ 
rence  with  Barclay,  gives  the  following  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Quakers* 
**  The  Spirit  of  God,  who  redeemeth,  from  the  pollutions  of  the  would, 
^nd  implanteth  in  man  a  new  heart,  is  regarded,  by  the  Quakers,  as  so 
powerful  in  its  operations,  as  to  be  able  to  exalt  him  to  perfection.   Biiit« 
they  wpuld  not,  on  this  account,  compare  this  perfection  with  that  of 
God,  because  the  former  is  capable  of  progression.     This  only  would 
they  assert,  that  in  the  state  of  internal  newness,  we  can  obeerve  the 
Divine  commandments ;  as  Holy  Writ  relateth  of  Noah  and  Moses,'' 
(Gen.  vi.  9,)  of  Job  (i.  8,)  andof  Zachary  and  Elizabeth,  (Luke  i.  fi,) 


merits  of  Christ.  Tet  w  the  latter  also  flcriptnral,  and  the  distinctioD  between  causa 
wteritoria  and  e&tua  fofmalis  obviates  all  confusion.  The  question  whether  it  be 
poasiUe  for  a  perfect  Christian  to  abstain  entirriy  from  all  sin,  is  answered  in  a  special 
section.  The  thesM  defended,  runs  as  follows :— P.  197 :  *•  In  qnibus  saocta  bmc  et 
immacalata  grenitora  plene  producta  est,  coipus  peccati  et  mortis  craoifigitur,  et  amo* 
ritnr,  cordaqne  eorom  veritati  subjecta  eradont  et  unita  :  ita  ut  nnUis  Diaboli  suggcs* 
Uonibnset  tentationibus  pareant,  et  liberentur  ab  actuali  peccato  et  legem  Dei  trans. 
I^rediendo,  eoqtie  respectti  perfecti  sunt :  tsta  tamen  pecfectio  semper  incremcntom 
admittitv  nmaaetqoe  semper  altqna  ex  parte  possibiUtas  peeeandi,  nbi  animus  ncn 
diUgentissim6  et  vigikntissim^  ad  0enm  attsadit.* 

*  Vol.  ii.  Bel.  c.  ziii.  p.  319.  From  Heniy  Take,  a  Quaker,  the  following  pas» 
sage  is  also  cited,  p.  321 :  *«  By  this  view  of  justification,  we  caooeive  the  appavently 
di^rent  sentfanents  of  the  apostles,  Paul  and  James,  are  reconciled.  Neither  of  them 
saysi  that  faith  alone,  or  works  alone,  are  the  cause  of  our  being  justified ;  but  as 
one  of  them  asserts  the  necessity  of  faith,  and  the  other  that  of  works,  for  efiecting 
this  great  object,  a  clear  and  convincing  proof  is  afifordedt  that  both  contribute  to  our 
justification ;  and  that  faith  without  Works,  and  woiks  wUhont  fiuth,  aro  equally 
daad.'* 
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**  that  they  were  righteous  before  God,  walking  ia  all  the  commdnd' 
menta  and  justifications  of  the  Lord  without  blame.'** 

Hence,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if  the  same  objectioDs  an 
urged  against  the  Quakers,  as  against  the  Catholics ;  that  they  set  up 
their  own  righteousness  in  the  room  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
They  reply  to  these  objections,  in  the  same  way  also,  as  Cathi^cs  are 
wont  to  do. 


i  l.zTtu.--<^tiniiatioa  of  the  iame  aulDJectv— l)octriiw  on  the  Sacnmrtito. 

In  the  most  consistent  application  of  their  fundamental  principlefl, 
the  Quakers  convert  the  sacraments  of  baptisol  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
into  purely  interior,  and  merely  spiritual  actions  and  ordinances.  The 
Christian,  they  contend,  needs  no  other  seal  to  his  inheriuince  (signatura) 
— no  other  pledge  of  his  sonship,  but  the  Spirit.  To  introduce  outward 
acts  of  this  kind  is,  in  their  estimation,  entirely  to  misapprehend  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  Spirit,  which  Christianity  undoubtedly  is ;  to  renew  a  Jewish 
ceremonial  service,  and  to  relapse  into  Judaism ;  nay,  to  approximate  to 
Heathenism ;  for  such  mere  outward  things,  as  we  call  sacraments, 
have  sprung  out  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  Heathen  worship  ;  whereas, 
Judaism  observed  holy  rites  prescribed  by  God.  Accordingly,  the  Qua* 
kers  assert,  that  the  sacraments  are  not  even  to  be  considered  as  pledg* 
es  of  Divine  promise  left  by  Christ  to  his  Church-^nay,  not  even  as 
emblems  and  aids  to  the  remembrance  of  spiritual  and  historical  facts 
*^ut  as  absolute  misconceptions  of  actions  and  expressions  of  Christ 
•^misconceptions  absolutely  inexcusable,  for,  they  were  the  offspring  of 
a  Heathenish  sense. 

The  baptism,  which  Christ  ordained,  is,  in  their  opinion,  merely  the 
inward  baptism  of  fire  and  the  Spirit,  whose  existence  rendera  utterly 
superduous  the  watery  baptism  of  John.  Nay,  they  were  even  of  opin* 
ion,  that  the  water  Extinguishes  the  fire-^that  attention  to  the  external 
rite  draws  off  the  eye  from  the  interior,  which  is  alone  necessary.  Bap- 
tism, accordingly,  in  their  opinion,  is  nothing  more  than  the  ablution 
and  purification  of  the  spirit  from  the  stains  of  sin,  and  the  walking  in 
newness  of  life.f    The  Scriptural  proof  for  the  prt^Kwition,  that  Christ 

•  Vol  ii.  c.  vii.  lect.  ii.  p.  193.  ••This  fpirit  of  God  ....  b  so  powerful,  in  '^ 
operations,  as  to  be  able  to  lead  him  to  perfection." 

t  Loc.  cit  p.  341.  "  Sicat  onus  est  Dcus,  et  una  fides,  itaet  nnran  bapli«n«i 
non  quo  camis  sordes  abjicitintor,  sed  stipulaiio  bonis  conscientie  apud  Dcum  ptf 
resorrectionem  Jesu  Christi,  et  hoc  iMiptisma  est  quid  sanctum  et  rpiritaolef  scilicet 
baptisma  SpirltQs  et  Ignis,  per^Uod  eoiiBcpttlti  silmus  Christo,  at  a  peccatis  abluti  et 
purgati  novam  vitam  ambolemus." 
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has  instituted  no  outward  act  of  baptism,  is  managed  with  uncommon 
art,  and  is  full  of  the  most  striking,  singular,  and  forced  constructions. 
Moreover,  the  writings  of  Faustos  Socinus,  were  much  used  by  Barclay 
in  this  article  of  doctrine ;  although,  by  this  remark,  I  do  not  wish  the 
reader  to  conceive  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  George  Fox,  the  unlearned 
founder  of  the  sect,  had  any  knowledge  of  Socinian  writings,  and  was 
anywise  led  by  the  same  to  the  adoption  of  his  views.  Being  a  shep- 
herd and  shoemaker^  such  literary  productions  were  totally  inaccessi- 
ble,  or  at  least  unknown  to  him :  but  his  really  great,  though  perverted, 
mind  was  led  only  by  the  general  connexion  of  ideas  to  his  peculiar 
view  of  baptism.  But  Bari^lay,  who  undertook  to  demonstrate  Foz*8 
propositions,  made,  for  this  end,  in  the  article  in  question,  very  evident 
use  of  the  writings  of  Socinus. 

The  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  is,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Quakers,  perfectly  identical  with  the  divine  and  heavenly,  the  spiritual* 
ly  vivifying  seed— -with  the  inward  light,  whereof  we  had  occasion  to 
speak  above.*  They  compare  the  words  in  John  i.  4,  ^  In  him  was 
the  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men  ;"  with  the  other  text  (vi.  50)| 
**  I  am  the  living  bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  the  bread, 
which  I  will  give,  is  my  fiesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;"  and  they  ac- 
cordingly take  «'  light,"  "* life,"  •'  bread  of  life,"  and  •'flesh  of  Christ," 
and  the  inward  Christ  as  synonymous  terras.  The  Lord's  supper,  there- 
fore»  they  describe  as  the  inward  participation  of  the  interior  man, 
in  the  inward  and  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  whereby  the  soul  liveth  to 
God,  and  man  is  united  with  the  Deity,  and  remaineth  in  communion 
with  Him.f 


i  Lzix — Continuation  of  the  wme  sabjectw-^Rejeetion  of  ft  ^''^''^^t  ordor  of 
ministry. — Preaching.— Public  wonihi|». 

Carrying  out  their  fundamental  principle  still  further,  and  gradually 
drawing  into  its  circle  every  thing  ebe,  the  Quakers  lay  down,  respect- 
ing public  worship,  the  following  maxims.  No  act  of  divine  service  is 
acceptable  to  God,  which  is  produced  and  consummated  by  human  ac- 

*  Loc.  cit  p.  380.  **  Corpus  igitur  hoc,  et  caio  et  nngnis  Christi  intelligendus 
eat  do  divino  et  ccBlesti  semine  ante  dicto  '*  P.  378.  **  Si  queratur  quid  sit  illud 
corpus,  quid  tit  ille  sanguis  7  Rcspondeo,  coeleste  illud  semen,  divina  ilia  et  spiritu- 
ali  substantia,  hoc  est  vehicolum  illud,  seu  spirituale  corpus,  quo  hominibus  vitam  et 
aalutem  communicat." 

t  Loc.  ciL  p.  383.    **  Ita  interna  participatio  est  interioris  hominis  de  hoc  intcmo  et 
•pirituali  corpora  Christi,  quo  anima  I)eo  vivit,  et  quo  homo  Deo  unitur,  et  cum  eo 
•ocietatem  et  communionem  habet." 
30 
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tivity  aad  importumty :  the  Divine  Spirit-4he  inwud  lighti  taut  he 
immediately  efficaGieusvUid  akvae  determine,  move,  and  coadnct  man* 
Henoe^  prayer  and  the  piaiee  of  Chid,  as  well  as  ezhortatory,  instroct" 
ive^  and  solacing  disooanea,  must  be  the  pure  result  of  inspirationnf 
trbich  occur  in  the  ri^t  casesi  when,  and  where,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
alility  ^  man  requireSi*    Hencct  rery  important  consequenoes  en« 

1.  There  is  no  difllinct  order  of  ministry,  becaiMi  die  membeis  of 
sncfa  an  order,  receive  from  men  the  qualification  for  dieir  functioBa, 
whereas,  this  qualification  can  proceed  mUp  ftom  the  Spirit*  By  tka 
institution  of  4>eeific  teachers,  the  human  principle  in  the  Churoh,  re* 
eeived  not  only  a  preponderance  over  the  Divine,  but  entirely  i 
ded  the  same.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  degraded  into  an 
nay,  into  a  trade,  which  is  learned  and  practised  by  long  preparatory 
training ;  though  it  should  be  only  an  outpouring  of  high  inspirations. 
To  enable  the  preachers  of  the  Church  to  say  but  something,  they  are 
supplied  with  a  multitude  of  notices,  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  often  bearing  a  Heathenish  stamp*  And  such  things 
are  to  supply,  or  to  communicate  the  Spirit  of  God  !  Hencot  the  <&' 
courses  of  such  preachers  are  no  words  of  life^^^o  manifestations  of 
higher  power :  and  as  they  proceed  not  from  a  heart  filled  with  God, 
they  are  incapable  of  rousing  any  one.  It  is  a  dry,  dead,  imfniitfiil 
ministry,  which  we  have  in  the  Church,  t    Even  vicious  men,  deeply 

*  Loe.  cit  p.  287.  *•  Onmis  vbtui  caltm^  et  Deo  gnAwt,  obktiiB  est  ^HritO  aas 
movente  interne,  ac  immediate  dacente,  qui  nee  loeis,  nee  temporibas,  nee  pefmii 
pneKiiptis  limitator :  nam  licet  semper  nobis  oolendus  sit,  quod  oporteact  indeamentar 
timeie  eoram  illo,  tamen,  quoad  significationem  extemam  in  preciboa,  elogxiB,  am 
^adwattonib— ,  Boa  licet  «a  perficera  nostra  volmitate,  nbi  et  qoandb  nos  vutnmas  9 
aed  ubi  et  qnando  eo  dooimiir  motti  et  secietis  inspirationibaB  Spiritos  Dei  in  oordibos 
nottiis ;  qufe  Deus  ezaadit  et  acceptat,  qui  nonquam  deest,  nos  ad  precandum  ns»- 
T«teb  quando  ezpedit,  cujus  iUe  solus  est  judex  idoneus*  Omnia  ergo  alius  ctdtos,  do^ 
gia,  precea  sive  prcdicationes,  quas  propria  Toluntate  suique  tntempesthritate  lioiiii* 
naa  pdragunt,  quas  et  ordiii  et  finire  ad  libitum  possmit,  perficera  vel  tion  petfieen,  at 
ipasmet  videtur,  si^e  formte  pnesciipte  afait,  aleiit  lituigia,  etc.  mf  pnees  ex  torn. 
pMo  per  vim  faouHateiaqtia  aatiaaliai  ooBoeptg,  oamss  ad  annm  soflt  caltas  supw 
stitiosua,  Grece  <6^e0{irrai/k,  et  idololatria  abominabilis  in  conipeeta  Dei,  que  naoc 
in  die  q>iritua]i8  reauirectionia  ejus  deneganda  et  rejicienda  sunt.*' 

t  lioc.  cit.  p.  S75.  .  .  .  **  Et  magna  quidem  eausa  est,  quod  tam  aridum,  mor' 
taum,  siccum,  et  sterile  ministerium,  quo  pq>u]i  elk  sterflitate  fermentantar,  hodie  tttu 
toper^  abundat,  et  in  nationibus  etiam  Pkotestantibua  difiunditur,  ita  ut  pnedioaiia  cC 
eidtus  eorum,  sicut  et  Integra  ocmTenatio  a  Pontifieift.  fix  discenii  pooiit  aiiquu  wmtt 
selo,  ant  spiritas  Tirtute  eoe  eomitante,  sed  meia  difierentia  quarundam  Botionnai  at 
eerenumiamm  externarum.**  P.  299 :  **  V)t&,  vis,  ac  virtus  Tom  religionis  inCw  torn 
multum  periit,  eademque,  ut  plurimam,  quae  in  ectelesia  Ronana  noia,  sterilstas,  sie* 
cit^  at  aoaipia  ia  miaistario  4 
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)>laiiged  in  siiUy  caa  become  and  remain  |Nreaielien»  pnmded  only  they 
have  a  human  calling !  From  each  men  the  Spifit  cannot  come  out, 
Wcause  they  are  void  of  its  influence.  La^tiyy  through  the  establish* 
tnent  of  a  separate  ministry,  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  saltation, 
"WBa  debased  into  an  instrument  to  the  meanest  ends  $  siaoe»  rich  rere* 
nues  and  certain  advantages  of  outward  rank  and  soeial  posWon,  were 
^connected  with  itv  The  Lord  will  have  another  land  oi  preaching  { 
find  whosoever,  young  or  old«  man  or  woman»  high  or  low«  learned  or 
unlearned,  shall  be  moved  by  the  Spirit,  may«  and  ought  to  preach,  ptay, 
«md  praise  God  publicly  in  the  congregiition** 

2.  Another  equally  natural  consequence  from  the  aforenid  premises^ 

is,  that  all  set  forms  of  Kturgy  are  proscfibed^  as  every  prayer  must 

apring  immediately  out  of  a  heart,  moved  and  incited  by  God.    The 

meetings  for  divine  service  are,  according  to  Barclay,  solemnised  in 

the  following  manner.    In  a  plain,  unadorned  room,  filled  only  with 

benches,  in  which  no  outward  object  can  excite  any  religious  feelings, 

the  Friends  of  Light  sit  in  the  profoundest  silence,  in  order  to  withdraw 

the  mind  from  all  earthly  distractions,  to  free  it  from  all  connexion 

with  the  relations  of  every-day  life,  and  by  this  inward  recollectedness, 

to  fit  it  for  hearing  the  voice  of  heaven.    The  spirit,  however,  in  this 

abstraction  from  all  outward  things,  ought  not  to  strive  after  independ^ 

«nce ;  nay,  it  must  renounce  itself,  and  act  quite  passively,  in  order  to 

receive,  in  iheir  untroubled  purity,  the  Divine  inspirations*     This  so^- 

lemn  stillness  may  last  a  half  or  whole  hour,  without  experiencing  any 

t>ther  interruption,  save  the  sighs  or  groans  of  some  souls  agitated  by 

the  Spirit,  until,  at  last,  some  member  shall  feel  himself  moved,  by  heav* 

en,  to  communicate  in  a  discourse  or  a  prayer,  according  as  the  Spirit 

directs*  the  inward  revelations  he  has  received.    It  may  even  happoBi 

that  the  meeting  separates,  without  any  individual  having  been  moved 

to  hM  a  discourse.     Tet,  nevertheless,  the  Quakers  assure  us»  that 

their  souls  have,  in  the  meantime,  been  saturated*  and  their  hearts  filled^ 

with  mysterious  feelings  of  the  Divine  power  and  the  Divine  Spiritf 


*  The  Bngliah  Pralestanto  rapiirad  of  tha  Qaakeis,  thst,  ••  thej  ^Bifiiii  the  es- 
iftiDg  ministxy  of  teacheiB,  thi^  ihoold  prove  their  Bimoii  by  mlniclei^  ae,  at  ea 
"eariler  period,  the  Geman  Proteetants  had  deaianded  el  the  Anabaptirti.  llieir  an*- 
•wer  waa  the  aaoie,  aa  that  which  Lather  had  given  to  the  Gatholica,  Barclay,  p. 
245,  «*  Yet,  in  order  to  preaerve  the  puri^  of  doctrine,  the  Qnaken  nw  theaiaelvea 
compelled,  by  degrees,  to  admit  a  kind  of  itinemnt  teachen^  and  e?en  to  enannaa  a 
auperintendence  over  them,  by  means  of  kmman  ofdinanoea."  See  Claikaon,  vol.  ii. 
Bel.  c.  z.«zi.  p.  217, 376. 

t  Barclains,  p.  997.  **  Imo  a»pe  aeeidH  intogna  qaaadam  oonventioo«B  ane  vei^ 
ho  tranaactas  foiaaa,  attamaa  animw  aoatcp—gMfesatiata,  at  eesda  aw 
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It  alio  aometimes  happeiM^  thtft,  when,  the  images  of  this  lower  Worlil 
will  not  depart  9nm  a  souly  tliat  is  looking  forward  to  the  manifestatioo 
of  life  {mm  apparitkmem  etepeetarei)  a  yiolent,  eonTulsrre  struggle  eiK 
suesi  wherein  the  powers  of  darkness  wrestle  with  those  of  light,  like 
Esau  and  Jacobin  the  womb  of  Rebecca.  The  inward  conflict  (pr«{t' 
ma)  i»  outwardly  evinced  in  the  heaviest,  most  deep-felt  groans,  in 
tremUings^  in  the  most  convulsive  movements  of  the  whole  body ;  an* 
til  at  last  victory  inclines  to  the  side  of  light,  and,  in  the  excess  of  Itf- 
minous  outpourings  manifests  itself  with  holy  jubilee.  In  virtue  of  the 
union  of  all  the  members  of  a  community  in  one  body  f  the  agitatioiis  of 
an  individttaly  particularly  if  he  be  one  of  the  more  excitedr  are  fre- 
gently  imparted  to  the  whole  congregation  ;  so  that  (to  use'  the  words 
of  Barclay)  **a  most  striking,  and  fearfully  sublime  scene  is  di&played, 
which  of  itself  ban  irresistibly  drawn  many  over  to  our  society,  before 
they  had  obtained  any  clear  insight  into  oar  pecuhar  doctrfnes."  From 
such  trembling  and  quakrngr  the  Quakers  have  dierived  their  name.* 
In  this  way,  they  think  to  get  rid  of  all  superstition  in  ceremonies,  and 
of  all  man's  wisdom,  which  might  sa  easily  intrude  into  divine  service, 
to  abandon  all  things  to  inspiration  from  heaven,  and  to  establish  a  pure 
worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  truth.f 

divinB  vstetit  et  SpiritCw  wosa  lepleta  fttemnt,  qutt  viitus  de  ytm  in  vu  tmnmifli 
ftwrit**  ClarkMm  gi?«s  the  followmg  accoont  (vol.  ii.  Rd.  e.  xii.  p.  279 1}^''  For 
this  reaioD  (Uut  men  are  to  wonhip  God  unlj*  when  tbey  feel  a  rigbi  dupoation  to 
do  it,)  when  they  enter  into  their  meetings,  they  use  no  liturgy  or  form  of  pnjcr. 
Such  a  form  would  be  made  up  of  the  words  of  man*8  wisdom.  Neither  do  thej 
deliver  any  sermons  that  have  been  previously  conceived  or  wntten  down.  Neither 
do  they  befi»  their  servfee  immediately  afler  they  are  seated.  But  when  tbey  at 
dowD,  they  wait  in  silence,  as  the  apostles  were  commanded  to  do.  They  endea?oar 
to  he  calm  and  composed.  They  take  no  thought  as  to  what  they  shall  say.  Tbey 
endeavour  to  avoid,  on  the  other  hand,  all  activity  of  the  imagination  and  eveiytbing 
that  rises  from  the  will  of  man.  The  creature  is  thus  brought  to  be  passive,  and  the 
spiritual  faculty  to  be  disencumbered,  so  that  it  can  receive  and  attend  to  the  ipiniual 
language  of  the  Creator.  K.  during  this  vacation  from  all  mental  activity,  no  im. 
pcQssion  should  be  given  to  them,  they  say  nothing.  If  impression  should  be  afforded 
to  them,  but  no  impulse  to  oral  delivery,  they  remain  equally  silent.  But  if;  ou  the 
other  bandi  i»pf«ssions  are  given  to  them,  wkh  an  impulse  to  utterance,  they  deliver 
to  the  congregation,  as  faithfully  as  they  can,  the  copies  of  the  several  images,  which 
they  donoeive  to  be  painted  upon  their  minds." 

e  Loe.  cit.  p.  300.  Others  give  other  explanations :  Qarkson,  for  instance,  (vol. 
u  Intioduct.  vii)  says  with  other  writers,  **  George  Fox,  on  one  occasion,  called  Q(»- 
oo  a  judg»  to  fiMiic  befbra  the  word  of  God ;  whereupon  the  judge  called  him  a  Qua- 
ker." 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  397.  **  Hujus  culttui  forma  ite  nuda  est  et  onmi  mondan^  et  extern  i 
gloria  expen^  at  oomem  oeeasionem  abseindat«  quo  hominis  sapientia  exerceator,  ne* 
^m  ibi  sapentitio  et  Idoloktiia  loeam  habet.**— Coospare  pp.  39a,  904. 
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•f  LU^—Peenliar  jmmen  and  eniCoiiis  of  the  QnakenL 

We  must  now  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  certain  peculiari- 
fies  of  the  Quakers,  which  have  reference  merely  to  civil  life,  and  to 
certain  habits  and  customs  in  their  social  intercourse.  Thej  refuse 
taking  oaths  to  the  civQ  magistrate^  (to  whom,  however,  except  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  they  confess  they  owe  obedience ;)  and  for  conscience* 
«ake,  they  abertain  from  all  military  service.  The  austere  spirit  of 
i^uakerism  totally  interdicts  games  of  hazard*  since  a  being,  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  should  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  still  more, 
because  they  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Christian.  With  equal  rea- 
son they  add,  that  such  like  games  awaken  passions,  that  obstruct  the 
reception  of  religious  impressions,  and  establish  a  habit  immoral  in  itself 
Not  content  with  this,  they  declare  themselves  averse  from  games  of 
«very  kind  ;— «  declaration  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  praise,  did 
they  not  condemn,  without  restriction,  all  holding  a  difierenl  opinion  ia 
this  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  much  to  be  censured  for 
banishing,  from  their  society,  all  mumc,  vocal  as  well  as  instrumentaL 
This,  indeed,  wiO  not  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  that  they  employ 
neither  kind  of  music  for  awakening  and  cherishing  religious  emotions 
{§  66  ;)  and  that  any  regard  to  the  refining  of  the  feelingSi  and  to  the 
culture  of  the  sensibilities  in  general,  still  less  any  appreciation  of  mu- 
sic as  an  art,  was  not  of  course  to  be  expected  from  the  Quakers. 
Attendance  at  all  theatrical  shows,  which  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  idolatry,  and  of  their  gross  nature,  not  seldom  shocking  every  tender 
feeling,  were  formerly  interdicted  in  the  ancient  Church  during  her  con- 
flict with  Heathenism  ;*  and  which  from  their,  at  all  events,  equivocal 


*  Lsoi.  Initit  div.  i.  lib.  vi.  e.  xz.  '*  Si  homioidiam  nallo  modo  facere  licet,  nee 
iatereen  amnino  eonceditor,  ne  conecientiBin  perfundat  ollui  cmor.  .  •  .,  comice  fa* 
buln  de  itupni  Yixginom  loquontor,  aat  amoribua  jneretricum :  et  qno  Bagia  nui 
«]oquent#i,  qui  flajritia  ilia  finxeruDt,  to  magia  ■ententiamm  elegantia  perauadent,  efc 
lacilina  inheient  aadientimn  memorie  veraus  numeroai  et  omati.  Item  tragice  hie. 
tone  Bdbjiciant  oealia  panieidia,  et  ineesta  regrnm  mabram  et  cothomata  acelrea  de- 
monitmnt.  HiaCrionora  qnoqae  inpudieiaMmi  motna,  quid  alind  niai  libidtnea  docent 
«t  instigaiii  T  Qnoruiii  enervata  corpora,  et  in  mnliebrein  ineeaaam  habttanque  moL 
lita,  impadicas  foerainaa  inhoneitia  geatibua  meatkmtur.  Quid  de  mimia  loqoar  eor- 
luptdamm  pmferentibuB  diKiplinam  7  Qai  docent  adulteria,  diim  Bngrunt,  et  aimn. 
latis  emdiunt  ad  vera.  Quid  jnvenea  aut  yirgines  laciant :  com  et  fieri  nne  pudore, 
tt  ipectari  libenter  ab  osuiibiiB  eeravnt  7  AdnoDentnr  utM|iie,  quid  iaeere  poarintv 
et  inflammantnr  Hbidine,  qam  aapecta  mazime  concitatar :  •ac  ee  quiaqne  pro  aeza  m 
iUia  imaginibua  prBfig;wat,piobantqiie  ilia,  dam  rideot,"  etc.  When  Loaia  XIV.,  an 
admirer  of  the  Ihealie,  odm  aaked  Boinet,  whether  attwidaniw  atthe  mmt  woe  per. 
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moral  tendency,  have,  in  aubsequent  ages,  been  ever  regarded  with  » 
auspicious  eye  by  men  of  piety ;  attendance  at  all  theatrical  shows, 
we  say,  is  in  the  community  of  Quakers  likewise  not  tolerated.  In 
this  particular  they  were  certainly  led  by  a  good  spkit.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  intellectual  cultivation  (to  view  the  subject  only  from  a  lower 
point  of  view,)  theatrical  entertainments  will  certainly  disappear,  or  at 
least  win  be  abandoned  to  those,  who  are  not  more  enlightened  than 
the  men,  who  flatter  themselves  with  being,  in  our  time,  the  represen- 
tatives of  civilization.  Were  dignity  and  amenity  of  manners  coupled 
with  sincerity — ^were  various  knowledge  and  intellectual  conversation 
more  prevalent  in  the  social  circles,  than  they  really  are,  many  of  those* 
who  may  now  be  termed  passionate  friends  and  patrons  of  the  theatre, 
would  prefer  to  derive  the  enjoyment  they  so  highly  value,  rather  from 
real  life,  than  from  the  so  troublous  sphere  of  fiction,  and  would  leave 
such  entertainments  to  the  uneducated  or  less  educated,  who  think 
thereby  to  raise  themselves  above  the  crowd.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more 
fit  to  exhibit,  in  all  its  nakedness,  the  utter  insignificancy  and  void  of 
conversation  in  cities,  than  frequent  attendance  at  the  theatre.  The 
Quakers  will  one  day  be  praised  as  the  leaders  of  those,  who,  like  thepi, 
but  not  precisely  from  the  same  motives,  renounce  the  theatre,  as  they 
would  a  child's  doll,  and  with  indifference  abandon  its  entertainments 
to  the  populaee.*  Even  dances  of  every  kind  and  without  restriction, 
are,  with  most  undue  severity,  considered  an  abomination  by  the 
Quakers,  and  not  merely  novels  and  romances  of  a  certain  description, 
but  this  whole  class  of  poetry  is  banished  from  their  society.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  many  things,  which  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  as  well  as 
Calvinistic  moralists  disapprove,  or  even  positive^  forbid,  and  which 
an  incalculable  number  of  individuals  in  all  these  religious  communities 
will  not  sanction,  is  made  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  Quaker  sect, 
and  with  the  more  facility  ;  for  on  one  hand  it  eomprefaenda  only  a  few 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  other»  it  is  confined  almost  exdustvely  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  to  whom  many  things,  condemned  by  Quaker- 
ism, remain  naturally  inaccessible. 

Of  a  different  nature  are  the  following  traits^  which  contain  obscure 
indications  of  a  levellmg  system  of  social  equality,  and  evince  the  strong 
tinge  of  democracy,  peculiar  to  this  sect.  The  usual  salutations,  **  jour 
Majesty,"  **  your  Lordship,**  •*  your  Reverence,**  the  Quakers  ascribe 


mittod,  the  pielato  npUed,  «*  tlMre  an  ueontfofwlible  nmtm  agraliMt,  bat  gnat  ex- 
Mapkslbrit." 

•  CktkMiii(mMor.  Ed«e.  vol.i.e.i.iz.p.L158,)  ssta  iv^  tad  defends  tiM  fw 
riew  eaetome  wekave  bem  deseriUog. 
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to  an  unohriflliui  «rragftiiQ6«  to  a  Ttiiif  worldly  epirit  They  believo 
the  greeting,  *'  your  obedient  8ervaot«'*  and  the  tikot  eprang  out  of 
hypocrisyt  and  they  firmly  act  up  to  this  belief  in  life :  as,  in  the  iane 
way,  they  hold  it  to  be  a  sin  to  take  off  the  hat  to  any  one,  to  addresp 
him  in  the  plural  number,  and  the  like.  They  demand,  for  all  theaa 
things,  proofe  firom  Holy  Writ,  without  which  they  will  not  ctanction 
them,  especially  as  the  Spirit  has  never  inspired  them  to  doff  the  hali 
to  salute  the  King  as  Majesty,  and  the  like,* 


i  liXZL — Ramarks  on  the  doctrinal  pecoliaiitief  of  the  Quaken. 

With  the  utmost  impartiality  have  we  stated  the  doctrinal  system  of 
the  Quakers,  without  being  in  anywise  prepossessed  against  them ;  nay, 
we  encountered  them  with  a  sort  of  predilection ;  for  their  earnest 
striving  after  an  interior  religion  of  the  spirit  and  the  heart — their  fear- 
less opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  even  where  that  opposition  is 
petty  and  pedantic — their  longing  after  the  true  celestial  nourishment, 
and  the  inward  unction  by  the  Divine  Spirit — their  consciousness  that, 
in  Christ,  a  power  is  imparted,  powerful  enough  not  only  to  solace  and 
to  tranquillize  man,  but  truly  to  4e]iver  him  from  sin,  and  to  sanctify 
him — all  this  has  filled  us  with  sentiments  of  the  sincerest  respect.  We 
think,  therefore,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  investigate,  with  unpreja- 
diced  eye,  the  errors,  whereon  the  system  of  Quakerism  is  founded. 

The  view  of  the  Quakers  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Heathens  to 
Crod,  is,  doubtless,  far  more  tender  than  that  of  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Calvinists — it  originated  in  a  purer  and  less  narrow-minded  perception 
of  the  moral  phenomena  in  the  pagan  world.  But,  their  peculiar  ex* 
planation  of  the  better  elements  in  Heathenism,  proceeded  from  a  de- 
sire to  set  aside  the  opposition,  which  many  facts  in  the  history  of  fallen 
humanity,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  Christian  feeling,  raise  against 
their  views,  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  fall ;  without,  however,  that 
explanation  being  at  all  well-founded  in  itself,  or  rising  above  the  level 
of  a  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis.  The  description,  which  the  Quakers 
give  of  £sdlen  man,  ist  in  iUelf$  quite  the  same,  as  that  set  forth  by  the 
Lutheran  formularies;  and,  therefore,  the  hisioryof  man  will  impose 
upon  them,  the  solution  of  the  same  difficulties.  But  the  mode,  wherein 
they  solved  this  problem,  effaced  the  characteristic  distinction  between 
the  Christian  and  the  unchristian  periods ;  and,  on  this  account,  it 
was,  in  the  very  beginning,  objected  to  the  Quakers,  that  by  "  the  Di* 


ClsikaiMi,  vd.  L  FBediar  Coiton^  ch.  i.  vii.  p.  857.38i. 
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vine  seed/'  **  the  inward  light,"  they  understood  merely  the  light  oi 
natural  Reason,  and  did  not  at  all  believe,  that  the  divine  image  in  maot 
had  been  injured  through  the  fall,  and  was  again  renovated  in  Christ 
Jesus  only.  And,  in  fact,  maturer  reflection  subsequently  led  many 
Quakers  to  such  an  opinion.  The  injustice  of  the  reproach  made  to 
them,  consisted  only  herein,  that  they  were  charged  with  an  intentional 
deception  of  their  contemporaries — with  a  crafty  concealment  of  ih&t 
real  opinion ;  whereas,  it  should  have  been  only  pointed  out  to  them, 
that  their  views  led  necessarily  to  the  assumption,  that  subsequently,  as 
well  as  prior  to  his  fall,  man  enjoyed  precisely  the  same  spiritual 
gifts ;  so  that  redemption  in  Christ  was  thereby  rendered  totally  un« 
necessary. 

In  truth,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  for  the  Quakers 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  whence  it  cometh  to  pass, 
that  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  victory  of  light,  over  aH  the  pow;ers 
of  darkness,  hath,  in  all  respects,  been  so  decisively  prominent ;  if,  be- 
fore his  incarnation,  Christ  had  already  worked  in  the  souls  of  all  mok 
in  the  same  mysterious  way,  as  since  his  ascension  into  heaven  ?  The 
reason,  wherefore  the  worship  of  nature  hath  ceased  among  Christiana, 
polytheism  disappeared,  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  man  become  so 
&r  other  than  it  is,  among  strangers  (o  their  creed,  must,  according  to 
the  view  of  Quakerism,  remain  a  perpetual  enigma.  In  any  change, 
that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  may  have  occurred  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  the  Quakers  cannot  look  for  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ;  be* 
cause  we  can  in  nowise  discover,  wherefore  human  nature,  before  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos,  was  worse  and  more  unsusceptible  of  reform, 
than  afterwards.  But  the  mysterious,  inward  divine  principle,  which 
in  Christ  renovated  humanity,  cannot  have  brought  about  the  great 
eventful  era  in  history,  because,  according  to  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Quakerism,  this  principle  ^ver  evinced  its  operation  before  Christ  also, 
and  in  the  same  mode,  as  at  present.*    To  the  knowledge  of  the  incar- 


*  Barclaj  on  this  matter  hai  a  very  remarkable  paamge  (p.  145,)  where  he  apperla 
to  a  Soriptaral  text.  From  tbia  we  maj  aoe  how  the  Qaaken  applied  Scripture  to 
their  own  views : — *'  Ad  ea  argnmenta,  qoibiia  hactenns  probatom  eat,  omnea  meDaii. 
ram  nlatifene  gratie  habere,  unom  addam,  idque  obaervatti  digniaimwo,  quod  ezi. 
mium  illi^  ApostoH  Pbuli  ad  Titum  dictum  eat.  ii.  11,  *  Uluxit  gratia  ilia  aalutifcEa 
omnibus  ffominibus,  erudiens  not,  ut  abnegatA  impietate  et  mundanis  cupiditatiboa, 
tempeianter  et  juste  et  pie  Tiyamus  in  presenti  ssculo  ;*  quo  loculentius  nihfl  esae 
potest,  nam  utramque  controversiflB  partem  comprehendit.  Primo,  declarat  bane  non 
CMe  naturalem  gratiam,  seu  vim,  cum  pkme  dicat  ene  aalutiferam.  Secundo  non 
•H,  paucis  iUuzisse,  sed  omnibua.  Fructua  etiam  ejus,  quam  efficaz  ait,  deekrat, 
com  totom  hominia  offieinm  oomprehendat ;  erudit  nos  primo  abnegare  impietatem  el 
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Bation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  works  he  wrought,  daring  hia 
earthly  minbtry,  the  Quakers  could  not  be  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
great  transformation  of  the  world  ;  for  it  is  precisely  to  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  same,  that  they  attach 
DO  very  great  importance.  And  by  the  adoption  of  what  they  call 
the  objective  revelation,  they  hold  preaching  and  Scripture,  consi- 
dered in  themselves,  to  be  everywhere  superfluous  ;*  since  the  inward 
light  breaks  out  of  itself,  and  is  described  not  only  as  the  first,  hut  in 
case  of  necessity,  as  even  the  only  source  of  truths,  which  (in  their  es- 
sence)  are  the  very  same,  that  Jesus  outwardly  proclaimed,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  Chnrch.f  The  later  Quakers  appear  likewise  to  feel  the 
obvious  difficulty  here  adverted  to  ;  whether  it  be,  that  they  themselves 
first  observed  it,  or  whether  their  attention  were  drawn  to  it  by  olhers. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Clarkson  remarks  in  a  note,  *'  The  Quakers  believe 
that  this  Spirit  was  more  plentifully  diffused,  and  that  greater  gifts  were 
given  to  men,  after  Jesus  was  glorified,  than  before."  To  this  conces- 
sion, they  were  driven  by  the  force  of  evidence;  but  in  their  system  we 
cannot  find  a  place,  where  it  can  possess  an  organic  connexion  with 
the  whole.  It  is  no  ulterior  development  of  what  already  exists,  but 
an  unsuitable  interpolation.:^ 

mondanas  eopiditatei;  et  deindo  totam  nos  doeet  offieiam,  primo,  temperantflr 
▼ivere,  quod  eomprehendit  nqaitalam,  joititiun,  et  honeirtatem,  et  ea,  qosB  ad  prozi- 
mam  ipectaiit.  Et  denique*  pie,  qood  eomprehendit  nnetitatem,  pietatem,  et  deva. 
tumem,  eaqne  omnia,  qu8B  ad  Dei  cuhum,  et  offieiam  hominia  erga  Deum  vpeetant. 
Nihil  ergo  ab  homine  requiritur,  vel  ei  ueceflsariom  eat,  quod  hec  i^tia  non  duceat** 

*  Barcl.  lib.  1.  p.  110.  *'Credimua  enim,  quod  Mcat  omnea  partioipea  sunt  mali 
fructua  Ade  lapaoa,  earn  malo  illo  aemine,  qood  per  eom  illis  oommonicatnm  eat, 
prooi  et  ad  malum  proclivea  aint,  licet  milliea  mille  Adas  rint  ignari,  et  quomodo  pro- 
hibitum fhictum  edeiit,  ita  mulU  poasint  eentire  divini  hujoa  et  aancti  lemmia  virti^ 
tern,  eAqti  a  malo  ad  bouum  oonverti,  licet  de  Chriati  in  terram  advents ;  per  cnjna 
obedicntiflB  et  paiaionia  beneficium  h&c  fruantur,  proivua  ij^ari  mit.** 

t  Lib.  1.  p.  20.  **  Quod  nunc  aub  litem  venit  illnd  eet,  quod  poatremo  loco  affirms 
avimuaf  soil,  idem  permanere  et  can  Sanctorum  fidei  objectum  in  banc  usque  diem." 
It  ia  not  nnhitenatinff  to  notice  the  Scriptural  proofs,  which  Barelaj  adducea  in  sup- 
port of  his  viewa.  For  instance,  ho  aays ;  **  Si  fides  una  est,  unum  etiam  eat  fidei 
objectum.  Sed  fides  una  est ;  erg^o.  Quod  fides  una  sit,  ipsa  ApoatoK  verba  pnibaat 
ad  Eph-  iv.  5.**  Then  he  goea  on:  **Si  quis  administmfionis  objiciat  diversitatem : 
Reapondeo,  hoc  nuUo  mode  objectum  spectat.  nam  idem  Apoatolua,  ubi  ter  hano 
varietatcm  nominat,  1  Co.  zii.  4,  5,  6,  ad  idem  objectum  semper  recmrit.  Sie  *  idem 
Spiritus  idem  l>omniua,  idem  Deus.'  Phaterea  nisi  idem  et  nobis  et  illis  erit  fide! 
objectum,  tunc  Deua  aliqdo  alio  modo  cognoaceretur,  quam  spiiitft ;  sed  hoc  abanr- 
dam ;  Bigo.'*  And  so  he  goes  on  at  conaiderable  length.  And  the  inward  Chriat 
again  naturally  teachea.  that  theae  tezta  must  be  ao  inteipreted ;  ahhoogh,  acconUng 
to  aU  rulea  of  interpretation,  they  bear  quite  a  dillerent  sense. 

t  Clarkson,  vol.  ii.  Rel.  ch.  vii«  sect  8,  p.  187.    The  Quaken  believe,  however. 
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If,  from  what  has  been  aaid,  it  foUowi,  that  the  centradKctioas,  where- 
in the  orthodox  Protestantism  is  iavolred  with  inoontroTertiUe  facta  in 
human  history^  the  Quakers  only  exchange  for  other  contradictions 
against  that  hiitorj ;  we  must  now  demonstrate  that  their  theory  is,  in 
itself,  perfectly  unsatisfactory,  and  does  not  even  escape  those  difficult 
ties,  which  they  principally  aim  at  avoiding.  They  wish,  as  we  have 
already  perceived,  to  escape,  in  the  first  place,  from  theCalvinistic  doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination,  by  asserting  that  to  erery  man  die 
inward  light  is  profiered«  and  a  day  of  visitation  vouchsafed.  Hiey 
would  fain,  at  the  same  time,  escape  from  Pekgianism  and  semi-P^la- 
gianism,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  Catholic  Churoh,  by  dedudng  all 
the  in  anywise  laudable  acts  that  the  heathen  world  once  achieved,  and 
still  achieves,  not  in  any  degree  from  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  bnt 
solely  from  the  inward  word — the  inward  light.*  Thereby  they  would 
fliin  show,  that  fallen  man  has  every  cause  for  humility ;  as  he  posses- 
ses  nothing,  not  the  least  quality,  which,  in  respect  to  divine  tiuBg% 
can  be  active  or  efficacious ;  as  every  thing  must  be  accounted  for, 
solely  and  exclusively,  by  the  inward  Christ  in  each  man.  Alas !  the 
Quakers,  in  wishing  to  attain  one  thing,  render  the  other  impossible ;  so 
that  their  combination  is  utterly  untenable.  Fallen  man,  according  to 
them,  has  been  so  utterly  bereaved  of  all  higher  faculties  and  powers, 
tiiat  the  good  which  takes  place  in  him,  is  wrought  so  very  indepemdeuify 
of  him,  that  not  even  in  his  will,  still  less  by  means  of  his  will,  doth 
grace  consummate  it.f 

The  inward  light  of  the  Quakers  is  that  sense  for  divine  things, 
which  in  Adam  all  mankind  had  lost ;  yet  by  this,  they  understand  not 
merely  the  restoration  of  a  pre-existing,  though  torpid  and  paralyzed 
faculty,  to  its  original  activity,  but  the  entirely  new  creation  of  the 
faculty  itself.  In  one  word,  it  is  the  faculty  of  knowledge  and  of  wiR 
in  reference  to  divine  things.  Hence  Barclay  calls  the  inward  light  a 
new  substance  imparted  to  man,  in  opposition  to  an  accidental  one ; 
and  employs  the  expression,  man  receives  thereby  the  qpiitude  for 

that  thift  spirit  was  more  plentifully  diiVned,  aad  that  gimter  pfta  wert  giTcn  t» 
IMB,  aftaF-jMas  was  glorified,  than  before. 

*  Lee.  oH.  p.  103.  **  CoatnuUcit  et  anervat  falaam  Palaipaiionpao,  Semipelapa. 
norum  et  SocinaADonuB  doetrinaoi,  qui  natiaw  lumea  enltant  et  Ubemm  hominii 
arbitrium ;  dum  omnino  naturalein  bominem  a  vel  minimi  In  aalute  8u4  parte  excln. 
dit,  olio  opera,  acta  vd  mott  too,  qnoad  prima  vivifioetor  et  aetnelar  apirita  Dei." 

t  Loe.  eit  p.  169.  •*  Poateriora  opent  (oo.  gratis  aen  evangelii)  aant  apiritte  gta- 
ti»  in  corde,  qum  ■ecandum  iatemam  et  opiritualem  legem  &cta  aant;  qvm  nee  in 
hominia  voluntate^  nee  viribua  epia  fimt,  aadpar  vim  apiritaa  Chriati  in  aobia.*'  What 
then  doth  Barclay  mean,  when  he  aaya  at  timca,  that  Divine  graee  is  deaigned  to 
zeaoaeitale  aad  excite  anew  the  humaa  fsealtiea  ? 
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ijghteousnessw*  It  murt  be  obvioas  to  every  one^  that  the  (timkere 
liave  only  here  renewed  the  old  Latherea  opinion  respecting  the  divine 
iouige, — ^tts  utter  obliteration  through  the  Ihllt  and  its  restoration  in 
Chrint.  There  is  here,  as  is  evident,  bat  this  differenoer— that  the 
Quakers  fix  this  restoration  of  the  divine  image  immediately  after  the 
&11,  and  ascribe  to  it  a  far  greater  power  against  sin.  Hereby  th^  be^ 
came  involved  in  the  same  inextricable  difficulties,  with  which  the  Lu* 
theran  theory  had  to  contend.  They  set  the  natural  nuui  too  bwt  to 
enable  them  to  escape  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. 
They  say,  indeed,  like  the  Lutherans,  man  is  able  to  resist,  or  not  to 
resist,  divine  grace.  But  if^  by  his  resistance,  he  is  to  incur  guilt,  ho 
must  be  allowed  the  faculty  of  independently  discermngt  by  the  aid  of 
grace,  that  a  truth  presented  to  him  conduces  to  his  salvation :  he  must, 
accordingly,  embrace  this  truth  with  kit  own  wiU.  But  such  faculties 
the  Quakers  deny  to  fallen  man ;  and  therefore  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive,  than,  either  to  refer  to  God  dUme^  the  overcoming  of  resistancot 
and  thereby  to  subscribe  to  the  tenet  of  absolute  predestination,  which 
they  so  strongly  condenm  in  Catvin ;  or  to  impute  it  to  aecideat  alonot 
when  grace  triumphs  or  is  resisted.  Bui  accident  is  only  another  word 
fiirfate.t 

*  Lib.  1.  p.  72.  **  Qaia  enim  cum  aliqui  ratioDu  ipeeifl  atttmnare  potMt,  tale'coc 
6z  86  habere  potestatem,  aut  aptitudinem,  vel  apttun  esw  hominem  ad  jtuiitiam  pec 
docendi?**  It  if  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Protestant!  in  their  controTeny  with 
the  Qaakem,  appealed  to  the  text  in  Romans  (c.  zi.  U,)  in  the  reiy  same  sense,  as 
Catholics  had  once  done  in  argning  with  the  Protestants.  Bat  Barolay  says,  at  p. 
530  : — ^*  Respondeo, '  h»c  natura«'  intelligi  nee  debet  nee  potest  de  nature  piofri^ 

hominis,  sed  de  nature  spiritoali,  qus  procedita  semine  Dei  inhomine Ita,  ol 

bene  conclodamos,  naturam,  cujushoc  loco,  meminet  Apostolos,  qoft  gentesdicuntui 
facere  ea,  qaiB  legis  sunt,  non  esse  eommunem  hominum  naturam,  sed  spiritualem 
naturam,  que  ex  opere  spiritualis  et  justsB  legis  in  eo.rde  scripts  procedit:  hieat  aos, 
qui  alteram  eztremum  tencnU  quando  hoc  teetimonio  a  Sociaianis  et  Pekgianis  (si* 
cut  etiam  a  nostris,  quando  hoc  teetimonio  ostendimus,  qoomodo  ex  gentibus  ali|U 
lumine  Christi  in  corde  salutem  adepti  spnt)  premuntur,  et  ad  angusUaa  reducuntur, 
respondere,  quasdam  reliquiae  ecslestis  imaginis  in  Adamo  zelictas  ease.    Sed  cum 
hoc  absque  probatione  affirmatum  sit,  ita  et  dictis  suis  alibi  contradicit,  quo  etiaa 
causam  suam  amittunt**....  ...P.  108:  **Non  intelligimus  banc  gratiam,  hoclumea 

et  semen  esse  accidens,  ut  plerique  inepte  faoiunt,  sed  eredinnis  ease  realem,  spirito. 
•lem  subetahtiam,  quam  anima  hominis  apprebendere  et  seotiie  potest*' 

t  Clarkson  on  this,  as  on  other  points,  diffars  considerably  from  Barclay.  He  ea> 
deavoun  not  only  to  supply  the  gape  in  the  sjstem  of  the  Quakers,  but  to  render  that 
system  more  scriptural,  and  thereby  more  rational,  than  it  is  in  itself;  but  in  this 
attempt  be  introduces  not  only  eontradictions  into  it,  but  very  harsh  discords  into  his 
own  productions.  He  may,  nevertheless,  record  the  views  of  more  senlibls,  yet  in- 
oonaisteat  Quakers.  Clarkson  fills  up  Barclay*s  statement  in  respect  to  the  condition 
of  the  Paradisaic  Adam ;  beoaose  to  this  subject,  willingly  or  anwillingly.  niBn  muil 
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Upon  the  80«ca11ed  objective  revelation,  we  have  many  doubts  to  sug- 
gest ;  they  are  chiefly  as  follows. — All  outward  special  Revelations,  and 
even  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos,  are,  by  that  objective  Revelation 
rendered,  not  only  superfluous,  but  even  inexplicable.  For,  if  God's 
Spirit  is  to  reveal  immediately,  to  every  roan,  the  flt  measure  of  truths, 
— 4f  thus  the  voice  of  Grod  is,  in  this  way,  to  go  forth  to  all  men,  what 

sver  reetv.  In  imHation  of  Catholto,  Clarkaon  dtstmi^iihet  a  two-fold  imafre  of 
God  in  man — a  rrmoter,  and  a  moie  proximate  one,  yet  in  a  dU&rent  aenae  from  as. 
The  former  ia  the  human  mind,  called  "the  mental  onderstanding^ — the  power  of 
SeaK>n.**  (Rerelation,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  c.  i.  p  114)  This  fiicolty  he  deMsribea  as  that, 
**  by  means  of  which  man  was  enabled  to  guide  himself  in  kit  temporal  eottcems/* 
thus  there  would  not  exist  in  man,  as  rach,  any  faculty  having  reference  to  God  and 
to  the  supermundane.  The  proper  image  of  God  in  man  Clarkson  then  describes^ 
as  a  spiritual  faculty  independont  of  human  Reason,  (the  words  undentanding, 
power  of  discernment,  and  the  rest,  are,  in  his  opinion,  synonymous  terms.)  This 
ficnlty  is  a  portion  of  the  very  life  of  the  Diyine  Spirit — an  emanation  from  Dirine 
life,  whereby  man  discerns  his  relation  to  God,  and  keeps  up  communion  with  his 
Creator.  **  But  he  gave  to  man  at  the  same  time,  independently  of  his  own  intellect 
or  nndentanding,  a  spiritual  faculty,  or  a  portion  of  the  life  of  his  own  Spirit,  to  re- 
aide  in  him.  This  gift  occasioned  man  to  become  more  immediately,  aa  it  ia  express, 
ed,  the  image  of  the  Almighty.  It  set  htm  above  the  animal  and  rational  part  of 
his  nature.  It  made  him  spiritually.minded.  It  enabled  him  to  know  his  duty  to 
CSod.  and  to  hold  a  heavenly  intercourse  with  his  Maker  .  .  .  Adam,  then,  the  first 
man,  independently  of  his  rational  faculties,  received  from  the  Almighty  into  his  own 

breast,  such  an  emanation  from  the  life  of  His  Spirit "    According  to  theoe 

statements,  it  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  be  absolutely  asserted,  that,  through  the 
Fall,  man  has  lost  the  Divine  image ;  for,  even  after  that  catastrophe,  he  would  still 
retain  the  mental  powera  having  reference  to  earthly  life— the  remoter  image  of  God, 
snd  even,  according  to  Clarkson  (as  above  stated,)  still  a  part  of  the  likeneaa  unto 
God,  in  the  strict  sense.  Secondly,  these  statements  would  very  well  explain  the 
cause,  wherefore  it  is  possible  for  the  Quakers  to  deduce  entirely,  fh>m  divine  inspi. 
rations,  all  true  religious  instruction — all  genuine  prayer,  etc. ;  for,  according  to  this 
system,  no  human  faculty  would  have  any  relation  whatsoever  to  supermundane 
things.  Thirdly,  this  theory  would  agree  very  well  with  that  of  Barclay ;  it  would, 
indeed,  contain  more  than  the  latter  had  stated ;  but  nothing  which  he  might  not 
have  advanced,  without  introducing  any  change  in  his  principles.  But,  among  the 
above  mentioned  propositions,  expressions  like  the  forowmg,  occur :  '*  It  (the  image 
of  God  in  the  strict  senue)  made  him  know  things  not  intelligible  eolely  by  his  reason.** 
The  things  of  earth,  therefore,  would  not  be  the  only  sphere,  within  which  tfkmm 
would  have  to  move ;  but  only  it  could  not,  by  its  unaided  efforts,  apprehend  (xod. 
But,  if  the  co-operation  of  reason  were  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  then  it 
would  be  every  where  indispensable ;  and  thereby  the  whole  view  of  the  Quaken, 
respectmg  preaching  and  the  rest,  would  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  yet,  Clarkson  puts 
forward  as  Quakerish,  the  very  same  views  as  Bdrelay.  Lastly,  if  the  activity  of 
Reason  be  unavoidable,  when  the  knowledge  of  Chd  is  concerned,  so  is  the  eo-opera-^ 
tion  of  the  wiU  equally  indispensable,  when  the  love  of  God  is  the  question.  But 
this,  according  to  Barelay,  the  Quakers  will  by  no  means  admit ;  while  Clarkson 
I  the  eontraiy.— Ibid.p.  188. 
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end  can  He  still  propose  in  His  special  Revelations  t  If  all  liien  be 
prophetsi  then,  a  distinct  prophetic  ministry  must  needs  be  abolished* 
And  in  facti  in  order  to  prove  their  so-called  general  objective  Revela- 
tion, the  Quakers  appeal,  with  the  greatest  boldness,  to  the  particular 
revelations,  which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  prophets  of  old. 

But,  it  is  principally  to  the  self«consciousness  of  man,  and  the  laws 
and  conditionsi  under  which  it  is  formed  and  unfolded,  the  doctrines  of 
Quakerism  run  counter.  It  can  be  deononstrated,  that,  without  an  intel* 
lectual  excitation,  and  an  extraneous  influence,  the  self-consciousness  of 
man  cannot  be  developed-'^  law  which,  so  far  from  being  set  aside,  is 
directly  confirmed,  by  the  historical  Revelations  of  God.  Hence,  if 
man  is  to  attain  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  the  inward^ 
Divine  Light  must  ever  be  associated  with  the  outward  Light ;  the  ex- 
ternal must  correspond  to  the  internal  Revelation ;  and  the  inward  in^ 
spiration  can  be  understood,  only  by  means  of  the  outward  communis 
cation.  Even  in  respect  to  the  prophets,  and  envoys  of  €rod,  whom  the 
Christian  recognises,  it  can  be  proved,  that,  their  inward  illuminations 
were  not  without  all  external  madia, — ^whether  the  Spirit  revealing 
Himself  to  them  assumed  a  sensible  shape  j  or  whether  He  annexed 
His  revelations  to  long  pre»existing  doctrines,  and  expectations.  It  is 
only  the  Son  of  God,  whom  we  must  except  from  this  rule  ;  for  herd 
the  absolute  Spirit,  exempt  from  the  limitations  of  mere  relative  beingSf 
appeared  in  the  world,  and  conjoined  Himself  with  a  human  nature  in 
the  unity  of  one  consciousness.  Tet,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
Scripture- Hidtory,  that  the  human  mind  of  the  Redeemer  had  been  de^ 
veJoped,  without  any  external  human  influence. 

The  question  now  occurs,  how  have  the  Quakers  come  to  their  re^ 
marj^abie  opinion,  that  the  consciousness  of  God  can  be  formed  inde-' 
pendentiy  of  outward  teaching,  nay,  of  all  outward  influence  what* 
ever ;  and  whether  this  view  may  not  be  considered,  as  a  necessary  de** 
velopment  of  the  errors  of  the  Reformation.  If,  in  contempt  of  all  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  Luther  taught  that,  in  the  regenerated  soul  of 
man,  new  faculties  were  implanted,  through  an  absolute  exercise  of  di- 
vine influences;  surely,  it  was  inconsistent  to  prescribe  to  these  facul* 
ties,  thus  absolutely  imparted  from  within,  outward  conditions  for  their 
insertion.  If,  in  the  interior  of  the  human  mind,  these  faculties  needed 
no  points  of  contact-^if,  in  order  to  become  the  property  of  man,  they* 
presupposed  no  kindred  qualities-^if  they  worked  in  the  soul,  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  the  constitution  of  man^^f  they  were  exceptions  from 
the  whole  order  of  human  nature ;  with  what  justice  could  it  be  said, 
that  the  conditions  of  external  excitation  and  teaching,  in  other  re-* 
spects  requisite  to  the  development  of  the   human  mind,  were  herd 
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Df  ceanry  ?  How  could  thoee  mdtt  of  Xfivine  power  preeerve  the  tr 
Bumed  ebaracter  of  ab0oluteB6H»  tf  tiiej  w«re  Mibjectad  to  fimitatioiiif 
Was  it  no  contradictbii  to  let  the  DtTine  Princifde  work  unoonditioB- 
•Uy  on  one  band,  and  conditionally  on  the  other  f  Thi»  the  Lathena 
exemption  of  the  Divine  influence  from  all  internal  conditiomi  implM^ 
ed  in  the  human  epirit,  inToWed  afaoi  by  a  tieeeaeary  connexion  of 
ideaa»  an  independence  of  this  influence  on  aH  outward  coaditicms; 
and  now  <»lyy  could  harmony  and  compleieneas  be  introduced  into  the 
■ystem.  Henoct  from  this  point  of  Tiew,  Quakerism  roust  be  denom* 
tnated  the  consummation  of  Lutheranism ;  and  to  that  expression  of  the 
Wittemberg  Reformer,  ^Ood  teacheth  maft  only  ivwaidly,"  itM 
assigns  a  true  meaning. 

We  must  look  at  the  matter  thus*  All  instmetiony  which  man  r&> 
oeives  through  the  instnimentality  of  man,  or  which  he  acquiree  for 
himsdf,  by  reading  books,  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  he  is  en^ 
dowed  with  certain  still  dormant  faculties,  which,  set  in  motion  by  thoee 
exercises,  are  resuscitated  and  become  living ;  so  that,  what  is  pre 
established— what  already  exists  in  man  as  a  prototype,  is,  through  ex* 
temal  influence,^  brought  home  to  his  consciousness.  But  now,  the 
Lutherans  deny  to  fallen  man  the  Divine  image'-»4he  religious  capabiU* 
ty.  What  possible  effect,  preaching,  or  die  reading  of  Ifely  Writ,  cooM 
produce  for  the  awakening  of  the  sod,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  underetaDd; 
since  man  had  nothing  more  than  to  be  awakened.  The  systemi 
wherein  the  necessity  of  outward  teaching  could  be  proved,  was  a  fitf 
different  one  from  the  Lutheran,  which,  instead  of  the  iraming  of  the 
religious  faculties,  imagined  a  new  creation  of  the  same ;  wherein,  there* 
fore,  instruction,  through  reading  and  writing!  could  as  little  find  its 
place,  as  in  the  creation  of  the  aforesaid  qualities  in  the  first  man.  By 
no  instruction  can  the  faculty,  for  any  kind  of  knowledge,  be  infoed 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  as  for  instance^  an  aptitude  for  the  matbe' 
matical  sciences  is  not  given  by  tuition.  Luther's  doctrine,  accordingly} 
as  to  the  necessity  of  outward  teaching  for  regenemtion  in  Christ,  had 
no  sort  of  connexion  with  his  propositions  respecting  the  Fall  of  smbi 
The  Quakers  understoodi  or,  at  least,  felt  this  inconaisteiicy ;  and  while 
they  asserted,  that  through  Adam,  fallal  man  was  dq>rived  of  all  re' 
ligious  faculties,  capable  of  being  excited  and  trained  by  any  exteroal 
agency,  they  declared  likewise  against  the  necessity  of  any  outward  ia- 
struction  ;  and,  thereby,  established  the  fairest  synmietry  in  the  doo 
trinal  edifice,  laid  down  by  Luther,  clearly  revealing  at  the  same  time^ 
however,  the  utter  hoUowness  of  its  foundations. 

But,  hereby  also,  the  ground  was  completely  cut  away  from  the  oat* 
ward,  historical  Revelation  of  God  in  Christt    The  Quakers,  indeedf 
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uphold  the  doctrine,  that  for  the  sake  of  Chriat's  merits,  that  inward, 
BuperDatural  light  hath  been  vouchsafed  to  man.  Bot  the  sacrifice, 
which  Christ  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  worki,  considered  in  itself, 
is  utteriy  untenable  in  the  system  of  the  Qoaken ;  and  as  regards  tUs 
matter  alone,  we  might  just  as  well  say,  the  i9on  of  God,  without  its 
being  necessary  to  make  this  known  to  men,  mighty  in  some  obscure 
oomer  of  the  earth,  or  in  tiie  planets  Mars,  Uranus,  and  the  rest,  have 
undergone  any  suffering,  and  atoned  for  our  guilt*  That  the  kwoi 
which  God  ennced  in  the  mission  of  His  Son,  should  be  brought  to  our 
ktmuMge^-'^Htmt  we  should  be  imtrueied  in  the  sentiments  of  God-^ 
that  we  should  be  Umght  our  own  destiny,  are  things,  which  indeed, 
neceasarily  appertain  to  the  work  of  Redemption  ;  bat  which  yet  can- 
not be  established,  by  the  principles  of  the  Quakers.  Hence,  they  make 
a  reply  devoid  of  all  solidity,  when,  in  answer  to  the  objection,  that  they 
deny  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  History  to  be  necessary  to  our  true  con» 
version  to  €rod,  they  declare  they  hold  the  same  to  be  not  requisite  for 
those  only,  who  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity,  for,  these  are 
taught  all  truth  by  the  inward  Christ ;  but  that,  as  to  those  living  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church,  they  inculcate  the  necessity  of  their 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Christ,*  and  of  be* 
lieving  in  the  same. 

This  answer,  we  say,  is  futile  ;  for,  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  where- 
fore what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  one,  ehoidd  be  unnecessary 
to  the  other,  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object.  Hence,  a  celebnrt- 
ed  member  of  the  sect,  Keith,  was  in  several  synods,  declared  devoid  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Quakers,  and  was  forbidden  to  preach ;  because  he 
could  not  convince  himself,  that  Faith,  in  the  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  was  not  necessary  to  salvation.  And  flpangenberg,  the 
celebrated  bishop  of  the  Hermhutters,  in  his  biography  of  Count  Zin* 
cendorfy  thus  speaks  firom  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Quakers  t  ^  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  and  that  in  His  sacrifice  alone  men  oan 
find  .grace,  and  deliverance  from  all  sins,  is  to  them,  as  to  all  the  sages 
of  this  world,  a  mere  foolishness,  and  is  beyond  their  discernment.f 


*  Loo.  eit  p.  110.  «*  Sient  credimda,  omniiio  iifWMWiriiim  mm  iis  hirtwrism  •» 
tanuun  Chrbti  oredflre,  qvlbos  Dew  ejm  fciantiam  rotaii  aliqao  modo  eommanioaie ; 
ite  iogenoe  fatoniir,  banc  eztflnam  Mientiam  eae  ottnokbandam  iUu,  qui  iubj«o(i 
Mutt  et  koe  intemoMmine  et  Imnine  acti :  nam  noo  aoliiin  aanaa  mortia  et  paanon* 
•m  Cbiiati  hnmiliantiir,  aedet  et  in  fide  oonfinnantor,  et  ad  aaquendom  preaftaiiUaM. 
mom  ejus  ezemplum  animantur.  ....  nee  non  BflBpiaaime  reficUintnr  etiecreantinr 
giathaiwimki  aeraioaibaa,  qui  «k  ore  ejna  pvocedebaat.** 

t  But  fivm  tliia  it  must  not  be  infemd,  as  baa  aometiBiea  been  done,  that  the 
Qoaken  never  belieTed  in  ChiiaCH  death  of  atontsmgt.    On  thia  point  Barcla^'a-hub 
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We  therefore  are  not  surpriaed,  when  we  are  informed,  that  many  Amer* 
ican  Quakers  explain  away  the  whole  history  of  Christ  into  a  mere  al* 
legory ;  and  what  Barclay  so  often  said,  respecting  the  Christ  crucified 
through  sin  in  every  man,  respecting  the  inward  Word  suffering  through 
the  pressure  of  sin,  d(c«,  served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  opinion,  which 
sees,  in  the  historical  Christ,  only  a  philosophical,  anthropdogical,  reli« 
gious  Mythos«*  An  historical,  visible  Christ  cannot  conaist  with  the 
invisible,  purely  spiritual  Chureh  of  these  one-sided  spiritualists  of  Chris* 
tianity  ;  a  Redeemer  graciously  condescending  to  the  wants  and  infirm- 
ities of  our  nature  stands  in  too  abrupt  a  contrast,  with  these  high-flying 
idealists,  to  allow  them  to  revere  Him  as  their  Master,  in  all  the  fulness 
of  conviction.  Hence,  as  in  ecclesiastical  history,  we  often  encounter 
similar  deductions  from  similar  principles ;  they  were  compelled  also  to 
reject  the  outward,  vifflbly  self-manifesting  Christ,  and  to  transform  Him 
into  something  purely  spiritual — a  mere  naked  idea,  in  order  that  the 
disciples  might  not  be  ashamed  of  their  Master,  and  the  foundation 
might  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  superstructure  of  their  Christian- 
ity. Thus  was  Protestantism,  when  pushed  to  its  farthest  point,  for- 
mally converted  into  a  species  of  Gnosticism ;  so  that  Christ  could  be 
regarded  by  the  Quakers,  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  by  the  Jewish 
Docetffi.  The  humanity  of  Chrbt  is  the  necessary  and  essential  form 
of  Uis  divinity,  as  the  Author  of  Revelation  in  the  new  Covenant.  In 
the  same  way,  and  even  for  that  very  reason^  the  Church,  with  her  fun- 
damental institutions,  is  the  essential  form  of  the  Christian  Religion  : 
and  if  we  separate  the  form  from  the  substance,  then  the  latter  will,  in 
the  end,  inevitably  dissolve  into  a  mere  phantastic  void,  and  retroac- 
tively, Christ  will  sink  into  a  mere  creature  of  the  brain. 

In  perfect  conformity  with  its  fundamental  principles,  the  false  spirit- 
ualism of  the  Quakers  manifests  the  most  decided  hostility  against  all 
theological  science ;  and  they  are  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  express 
their  bentiments  of  detestation  towards  it,  as  well  as  to  testify  their  re- 


gusLge  permits  no  manner  of  doubt.  He  says  (p.  109  :)  **  Per  hoc  nuUo  modo  inteffi. 
gimuB,  neque  volumus  minucre,  nee  derogare  a  Bacrificio  et  propitiatione  Jesu  Chriati, 
Bed  e  contra  magnificamm  eteialtamas  illam,"  etc.  Compare  p.  148-164,  and  other 
nomeroiui  pasBa^es.  In  ClarkBon,  ibid.  p.  320,  we  find  alio  the  following  passage  cfe 
ted  Irum  a  Quaker,  Henry  Tuke :  '*  So  far  aa  remiflsion  of  BinB,  and  capacity  to  le. 
ceive  salvation,  are  parts  of  JoBtification,  we  attribute  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  m 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forglycness  of  stna  according  to 
the  riches  of  his  grace.** 

•  A  friend  of  mine,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  met  two  AmericMi  Quakers  in  ths 
West  Indies,  has  assured  me,  that,  in  conversing  with  thera  on  religion,  he  Ibond 
they  allegorised  the  whole  history  of  our  Lord.'* — TVons. 
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gret,  that  it  should  have  passed  from  the  times  of  iqtostacy  (as  they  call 
the  ages  prior  to  the  Reformation,)  over  to  the  period  of  Protestantism. 
But,  herein  also,  they  continue  only  more  violently,  and  push  to  the 
furthest  extreme,  that  condemnation  of  all  severe  scientific  cidture» 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  the  Church,  was  so 
often  expressed  by  the  Lutherans.  Scientific  labours  are  not  possible 
without  human  exertion  $  but  it  is  precisely  all  human  activity  which 
the  Quakers  wish  to  banish  from  the  sphere  of  theology.^  They  are 
on  that  account,  averse  from  all  which  wears  the  aspect  of  a  settled, 
definite  religious  notion  ;  and,  therefore,  urged  by  an  instinct,  which, 
according  to  tbeir  views,  is  perfectly  correct,  they  avoid  ail  the  techni- 
cal expressions  of  the  School  and  the  Church,  and  only  on  certain  sub* 
jects,  on  which  they  cannot  otherwise  make  themselves  generally  inteU 
ligible,  they  permit  a  deviation  from  this  rule.  But,  hereby  it  happens 
that  they  mostly  revolve  in  vague  religious  feelings,  foster  a  doctrinal 
indifierentism  ;  and,  as  many  among  them  are  utterly  unconscious  of 
any  thing  deserving  the  title  of  real  Christianity,  so,  the  whole  system 
of  Quakerism  would,  by  degrees,  dissolve  into  dull,  hollow  phantasies, 
were  it  not,  from  time  to  tima,  brought  back  to  the  positive  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  some  extraneous  influence,  as  this  appears  to  have  been 
recently  the  case.f 


*  Clarkmn  (and  the  lan^aja  of  Barclay  it  itill  itrongct)  a*i,  1  e.cit.  p.  249: 
"  Thoy  reject  all  school  divinity,  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  iniaintry.  They 
bolicvo,  that  if  a  knowledge  of  Christiarfity  had  been  obtainable  bj  the  acquisition  of 
the  Greek  and  Houidn  langutgcs,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers  tho  Greeks  and  Rjmajis  themselves  would  have  been  the  be»t  profi. 
cicnts  in  ii ;  whereas,  the  Gospel  was  only  fuolislmess  to  many  of  these.'*  Here  we 
find  truth  and  falsehood  iniennixed. 

t  Clarkson  (loo.  cit.  p.  313.)  says  in  a  tone  of  approval :  **  The  Quakers  hare  ad- 
hered, as  strictly  as  poftiible,  to  Scriptural  expressions,  and  thereby  they  have  e(<cape<t 
ffom  many  difficulties,  and  avoided  the  theological  controversies,  which  have  dis- 
tracted the  •remainder  of  the  Christian  Church*'  In  the  Heathen  worships  also,  we 
find  no  dtKirinal  controversies,  precisely  because  they  had  no  doctrine,  and  fomished 
no  subject-matter  for  thought,  but  only  for  fancy  and  for  feeling.  Had  the  primi- 
live  Christians  been  so  like  the  Quakers,  as  the  latter  flatter  themselves,  Christianity 
would  hive  long  since  disappi  arcd.  For  this  depends  upon  a  doctrine  pronounced  by 
the  Supreme  intelligence  :  notions  and  ideas  lie  at  the  bottom  of  its  facts ;  so  that, 
through  the  former,  it  calls  up  genume  feelings  and  true  life.  I  have,  moreover,  scL 
dom  known  any  one,  who  censured  the  phraseology  of  the  Church,  without  diMsover- 
log  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  tolerably  indifferent  about  dogmas.  For  it  is  only 
m  a  very  few  cases,  that  a  reverence  for  the  Bible,  pushed  to  superstition,  leads  to  the 
conduct  wc  condjmn,  and  which  would  hold  the  words  of  Setipiure  alone  as  holy, 
and  evory  thing  olso  as  profane — a  superstition,  besides,  with  which  the  other  views 
81 
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How  Uttle»  in  fine,  their  peculiar  conceptions  of  Baptiam,  the  Lord's 
suppeTt  and  diyine  worship  in  general,  agree  with  the  essence  of  an  out* 
wanl,  historical  Revelation,  and  with  the  nature  and  the  wants  of  the 
hiitnan  mind  (even  overlooking  here  their,  in  truth,  highly  afflicting 
distortion  of  Scriptural  testimonies  ;)  it  were  almost  needless  to  eiam* 
iae.  But  the  truth  to  be  found  in  their  doctrine  on  those  matters,  to 
wit,  that  baptism  is  no  mere  bodily  ablution,  but  a  baptism  by  ^re  and 
the  Spirit,  and  duit  the  Lord's  supper  should  lead  to  an  inward  com* 
munion  with  God,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  these  sectaries.  What 
mortal  weariness^  vacancy  of  mind,  and  dullness ;  what  sickly  fancies 
most  of  their  members  labor  under,  during  the  silence  in  their  religious 
meetings,  €rod  knows,  and  every  man  may  infer,  who  has  acquired  any 
knowMge  on  this  subject,  from  his  own  personal  observation,  or  the 
experience  of  others.*  In  order  to  draw,  from  itself,  food  for  medita* 
tion,  gveat  extent  of  knowledge  and  great  ability— a  soul  perfectly  im- 
bued with  faith  are  requisite*  But  even  this  the  Quakers  will  not  have— 
absolute  revelations  are  what  they  look  for,  during  that  silence.  The 
Bivine  Spirit  annexes  its  inspirations  only  to  what  pre-exists  in  the 
soul ;  and  it  is  a  thorough  illusion,  though  easily  to  be  accounted  for* 
when  they  think  that  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings,  which  arise  during 
this  self-coUectedness  of  the  spirit,  are  pure  and  immediate  creations  of 
the  inward  Light.t    On  the  contrary,  they  are  only  the  resuscitations 


of  the  Quakeis,  sb  to  Holy  Writ,  do  not  well  coincide.  They  do  not,  for  example. 
Hie  the  wordt  **  Trinity,"  "  Pereone,"  and  the  rest,  when  they  speak  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghoat,  and  their  matual  relations ;  but,  on  that  very  account,  their  doctrine, 
aa  this  matter,  is  so  loose  and  indefinite,  that  Arians,  Sabellians,  Photinians,  and 
even  disciples  of  Paul  of  Samoeata,  could  make  use  of  their  formulas  of  expresnon. 
No  occasion  is,  indeed,  furnished  for  disputes ;  but  only  because  no  matter  easts  Tar 
investiffation.  Tliey  say,  **  they  find  the  word  *  Trinity'  neither  in  Justin  Martyr, 
nor  in  Ireneos,  nor  in  TertuUian,  nor  in  Origen,  nor  in  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three 
esnlaries  of  the  Church."  p  314.  Truly,  if  they  will  not  read  the  books  of  these  fa- 
t^Bis*  they  will  find  nothing  in  them;  for,  otherwise,  they  would  have  met  with  the 
'word  in  question,  in  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  TertuUian,  Novatian,  Origen,  Dionysiis 
el  Rome,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. 

•  A  writer  observes :  **  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  in  a  Quaker  meetilig,  joo 
find,  a  museum  of  stupid  faces ;  and  yet,  among  the  members  of  that  meeting,  there 
tfi  but  iceiy  few  blockheads.  Many  Quakers  appear,  like  Jacob,  to  expeet  heavenly 
^^^^^^«  insleqi;  for,  in  every  Quaker  meeting,  I  have  found  sfeepers.  Others 
ds  i^th  a  eoontenance,  on  which  weariness  herself  has  evidently  Bxod  her  tbrooe.'' 

h  Clarkaon  (vol.  ii.  p.  146)  has  a  passage  which  gives  a  beautiftd  and  instmctive 
iMSohninp^*^  explanation  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  Quakers  arrived  at  their  opi- 
that,  without  any  exertion  of  the  human  mind,  higher  thoughts  and  feelxnga  are 
I  within  w.    The  fact,  that  not  seldom,  man  is  quite  invotantuflynted  op 
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of  goody  by  the  medium  of  what  has  long  pre-exia(#d»  of  what  has  beaa 
communicated  from  without^and  iawardly  received  and  retained  by  (Ae 
kuman  mind.  However  much  they  proteat  against  human  igeney*  they 
must  have  it ;  and«  under  all  forms,  it  will  manifest  itself.  For  the 
little  ones,  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  such  a  religious  service  wiU»  in  ev* 
ery  instance,  be  totally  unproductive  of  fruit ;  and  the  illusion  that  tfaii 


to  Gods  that  withoat  my  eunociiias  prepanitioii  on  hh  put,  he  irfnks  into  leligioQf 

meditatisiM.  and  inwsidly  fojoioce  la  bis  God  aad  Vodeemer,  ftimM>ed  them  ooca* 

■ioa  for  their  thtoofy.    Ae  the  pa— go  wo  have  in  view  ovtaooa,  at  the  auao  tiao, 

the  tender  fiBelio(i  of  the  Quakeia,  we  thhik  itecpodieat  toeito  it.    **  TheSoclitj/ 

Mys  Clarkson,  **  eonaiden  the  Spirit  not  only  ae  teaehing  by  hiwaid  hteathtnfa^  as 

it  were  made  immediately  and  directly  Qpon  the  heart,  without  the  intervention  of 

outward  cireametances,  hut,  as  making  the  material  objects  of  the  univene,  and  many 

«f  the  oeovrrences  of  life,  if  it  be  properly  attended  to,  tabeervient  to  the  faietmctloii 

of  man,  and  as  onkifing'the  ^ihem  of  his  inatraotioB  ia  this  mamier,  ta  pwjpottieu 

as  it  ie  leceived  and  encouraged.    Thus,  the  man  who  is  attentive  to  thew  diviiw 

notices,  sees  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  planetary  woiid  with  ^iritital  ey«a» 

He  cannot  stir  abroad,  but  he  is  taught  in  his  own  feelings,  without  any  motion  of  his 

win,  some  lesson  for  his  spiritual  advantage ;  or  he  pereeives,  so  vitally,  some  of  the 

attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  he  is  ealled  upon  to  ofler  some  spiritual  incense 

to  his  Mailer.    If  the  lamb  frolics  and  gambols  in  his  premnoe,  aa  he  Walhs  along,  he 

may  be  made  spiritually  to  see  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  innocence.    If  he  finds 

the  stately  oak  laid  prostrate  by  the  wind,  he  may  bo  q>lritually  taught  to  discern  tiia 

emptiness  of  human  power ;  while  the  same  Spirit  may  teach  him  inwardly  the  ai^ 

vantage  of  humility,  when  he  looks  at  the  little  hawthoni,  which  has  sorvived  the 

storm.    When  he  sees  the  change  and  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  leaf,  he  may  be  spi. 

ritually  admonished  of  his  own  change  and  difsolutioa,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  hdy 

life.    Thus,  the  Spirit  of  God  may  teach  men  by  outward  objects  and  occurrences  in 

the  world.    But,  where  this  Spirit  is  away,  or  rather  where  it  is  not  attended  to,  no 

such  lesson  can  be  taught.    Natural  objects,  of  themselves,  can  excite  only  nalural 

ideas ;  and  the  natural  man,  looking  at  them,  can  derive  only  natural  pleasure,  or 

draw  natural  conclusions  from  them.    In  looking  at  the  sun.  he  may  be  pleased  with 

its  warmth,  and  anticipate  iti  advantage  to  the  vegetable  worid.     In  plucking 

and  eiamining  a  flower,  he  may  be  struck  with  its  beauty,  its  mechanim,  and  its 

fragrant  smell.    In  observing  the  butterfly,  as  it  wings  its  way  before  him,  he  may 

smile  at  its  abort  joumejrs  from  place  to  place,  and  admire  the  splendour  upon  its 

wings.    But  the  beauty  of  Creation,  is  dead  to  him,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  cob« 

Booting  it  spiritually  with  the  character  of  God ;  for,  no  spiritual  impression  can  arise 

from  any  natural  objects,  so  that  these  ihould  be  sanctified,  to  him,  bat  through  the 

intervention  of  the  Spirit  of  God.** 

Great  and  important,  and  universally  admitted  truths  are  here  piofcswd.  It  is 
only  to  him,  who  is  already  awakened  and  illuminated  by  Divine  Grace,  that  natore 
truly  testifies  of  God  and  of  all  things  divine ;  nay,  every  particular  thought,  that 
iprings  fresh  and  joyous  up  to  God,  and  warms  the  heart,  even  if  it  be  occasioned 
only  by  outward  objects,  is  still  excited  by  God's  grace.  But,  without  the  human 
spirit  and  its  concuirent  activity,  no  ray,  whether  it  light  on  us  from  without  or  from 
within,  can  posriUy  impregnate:  and  this  troth  the  Quakers  themselves  involontsiilly 
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DiTtne  Spirit  here  erioces  an  abeolate  creative  power,  is,  in  thb  respe€(< 
most  strikingly  evident ;  for,  if  the  Quaker«view  be  correct,  what  hin^' 
ders  the  Spirit  from  selecting,  tft  tinie%  a  child  six  weeks  old,  for  the  of* 
fice  of  preaching  and  prayer  7  If,  in  the  mind  of  man,  nothing  pre-ex-' 
ist,  to  which  the  spirit  can  annex  its  inspirations — if,  that  spirit  be  ta 
cftarte  all  anew,  a  child  can  then  surely  be  its  organ,  as  well  as  an  adults 

What  the  Quakers  tell  respecting  the  strtiggle  between  the  Divine 
inward  Lights  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  that  during  their  religious 
assemblies,  seek  to  entangle  and  to  retain  them  in  worldly  distractiooBr 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  human  mind  can  enter,  far  more 
easily  and  more  deeply  into  its  own  interior,  and  be  brought  into  • 
more  beneficial  train  of  feelings,  when  it  fixes  its  attention  on  a  mat-' 
ter,  presented  to  it  from  without,  exercises  its  reflection  on  the  same, 
and  then  makes  an  independent  attempt  at  meditation^ 

Butf  according  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  Quakers,  it  is  only  the 
minds  of  very  few  that  can  remain  free  from  distractions  i  wherenpov 
they  are  naturally  thrown  into  great  anguish,  terror  and  trembling ;  so 
that  what  they  take  to  be  a  sign  of  the  proximity  and  visitation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  subduing  the  powers  of  Satan,  is  an  evident  symptom  oT 
the  perversity  of  the  whole  sect. 

s4flut,  MDoe  they  nrait  annex  the  condition  :  "  it>ho  it  attentive  to  theee  Divine  itv^ 
ticef ,  wko  MM  fie  vforld  with  epiritual  tyte,^ 

NHe  of  the  JknUm. 

We  Me,  from  tho  aBote-eited  panage  of  Clarkton,  bow  on  tliit  point  also,  the  tcn- 
dcr.thoQghted  Quakers  approximate  to  oar  ('burch ;  for  thii  habit  of  niakhi|r  nature 
a  medium  for  ipiritual  contemplations,  is  one  recommended  and  praotised  bj  Catholia 
asceiae  wntecB^^Tf«Mb 


CHAPTER   III. 

VBX   ■■XBHHUTTBSfly   OK  THB    COXXITNITr    OF    BBOTHBBS,    AHD  THB 

MXmODISIV. 


)  liKxiL^-HMorieal  remarks. — ^The  MorsTiui  lirethreii. 

Thb  doctrinai  peculiarities  of  the  {Mirty,  to  which  we  are  now  to  de- 
vote our  attentiooy  were  formed  out  of  the  union  of  the  principles  of 
the  Moravian  brethren,  with  those  of  Spener's  ptetistie  school.  It  wiH, 
therefore,  be  incumbent  on  us,  in  the  first  jriace,  to  give  a  short  account 
<of  the  two  laat«named  religious  parties.  In  despite  of  all  attempts  to 
tning  about  a  union  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Hussites,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  latter  continued  separated  from  the  Church,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  inspired  them  with  new  hopest 
and  infused  fresh  life  «nd  youthful  vigour  into  their  body. 

The  Hussites  and  Luther  eaHy  recognized  their  spiritual  affinity,  and 
entered  into  a  close  outward  union  with  each  other;  in  consequence 
whereof,  the  former  embraced  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  latter,  as  being 
die  stronger  party.  The  doctrine  of  the  non-united  Hussites  needed,  4n 
fact,  a  constderable  change,  to  enable  them  to  join  with  the  German  re- 
former ;  for  John  Huss  and  Martin  Luther,  however  they  might  agree, 
in  their  notions  of  the  Church  and  the  necessity  of  a  Reformation,  that 
would  undermine  its  fundamental  law,  were  yet,  in  some  essential  doc- 
trines, diametrically  opposed.  We  shall  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
mutual  relations  between  Luther  and  the  later  Hussites,  who  under  the 
name  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren  protracted  their  exist- 
once. 

The  Bohemian  Church«Reformer  had  no  idea  of  that  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, put  forth  by  the  Saxon ;  and,  accordingly,  his  view  of  human 
works  and  conduct  was  essentially  different.  Huss  laid  down  the  most 
rigid  maxims,  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  of  whose  imprac- 
ticable severity  we  may  form  an  idea,  when  we  reeaH  to  mind,  that 
«mong  the  four  conditioas»  which  his  disciples  proposed  to  the  Catholics, 
«s  a  basis  for  a  reunion,  there  was  one,  that  all  mortal  sins,  under  whick 
they  included  **  gluttony,  drunkenness,  incontinence,  lying,  peijur]^ 
usury,  the  receiving  of  any  money  for  mass  and  confenion,  and  the 
like,**  should  be  punished  with  death  !  A  party  among  them  even  de- 
wed that  the  power  of  inflicting  thepenal^  of  death  on  any  one,  whom 
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he  should  see  polluted  with  one  of  the  ahove-mentioned  fdns,  shoold  be 
conceded  to  every  private  individual.  Huss,  doubtless,  had  not  pro- 
ceeded to  such  lengths  in  Us  reforming  seal ;  jret,  the  excitement  he 
raised,  was  of  a  nature  necessarily  calculated  to  lead  to  such  unheard-of 
excesses  of  fimstacinn*  That  ne  prince,  or  prelate  guitty  of  any  grier- 
ous  sin,  is  entitled  to  obediencev  was  even  an  opinion  formany  ioculcs- 
ted  by  Huss.  With  such  passionate  exclnsiveness,  did  these  sectaries 
turn  to  the  practical  side  of  religion,  that,  not  content  with  the  demand 
just  adverted  to,  they  had  also  the  assurance  to  require  of  Catholics,  to 
hold  as  a  heathen  any  man  who  should  let  himself  be  nominated  raas- 
ter  of  the  liberal  arts,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  all  scientific  institutioDa. 
Tlie  soothing  influence  of  time,  maturer  reflection  on  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  and  a  calmer  temper  of  mind — brought  about  by  want 
and  misery — produced*  however,  by  degrees,  many  in  all  respects  ben^ 
ficial  changes  among  the  disciples  of  Huss,  On  the  other  hand,  thoie 
among  them,  who  were  known  under  the  name  of  ^  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  brethren,  adopted,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Waldeoaeat 
doctrinal  errors,  totally  unknown  to  Hubs,  as  well  as  to  the  Calixtines 
and  their  ecclestastical  head,  Roxyccana.  From  the  latter,  who,  hf  de- 
grees, were  to  be  distinguished  from  Catholics  merely  by  a  ritual  differ- 
ence—the use  of  the  cup  in  communion — the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
brethren,  separated  in  the  year  1460,  denied  (if  we  may  at  least  so  infer 
from  an  apok)gy  published  in  the  year  1508,  and  from  some  earlier 
documents)  not  only  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  ako  that  of 
the  corporal  prsoenoe  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  and  professed,  if  any 
'  definite  meaning  is  to  be  drawn  from  their  expressions,  nearly  the  same 
theory,  as  was  afterwards  put  forth  by  Calvin  on  this  subject.  Thqr 
retained,  moreover,  the  seven  sacraments,  yet,  as  we  may  coooeire, 
without  admitting  Catholic  ordination ;  since  Christ,  according  to  them» 
it  the  immediate  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  power.  Lastly,  they  reject* 
ed  purgatory  and  the  veneration  of  saints.  They  were  ever  distin- 
guished by  a  very  rigid  moral  discij^ine,  and  by  the  vigorous  use  of 
excommunication.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  old  Waldense^ 
they  numbered  three  classes— the  beginners*  the  advancing*  and  the 
perfect ;  and  according  to  the  measure  of  his  spiritual  growth,  placed  the 
individual  in  one  of  these  grades.  These  are  now  the  doctrinal  and 
the  disciplinary  peculiarities  of  those  Hussites,  denominated  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brothers,  and  at  the  moment,  indeed,  when  they  ktnai 
a  conjunction  with  Luther. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  course,  Luther  treated  with  great  indulgenee, 
the  opinion  of  **  the  Brothera  '*  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  thereby  Be^ 
ved  his  own  ends  uncommonly  w^    For  they  agreed,  in  tbe  yetf 
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1586,  to'mibscribe  to  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  in  the  Eucharist,*  and  adopted  the  fundamental  points  in  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  of  justification ;  though,  on  the  necessity  of  sanctifica- 
lion  iMid  of  good  works,  they  held  a  far  more  distinct  and  forcible  lan- 
guage than  Luther.f  This  occurred  in  a  public  confession,  delivered 
to  King  Ferdinand.  From  this  time,  the  league  between  the  Brothers  of 
Wittemborg  and  of  Bohemia  was  solemnly  concluded,  and  Luther  formed 
a  rery  advantageous  opinion  of  the  latter*  In  the  preface,  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  their  symbolical  writing,  just  adverted  to,  he  says, 
^  he  had  formerly  been  ashamed  of  the  Picards,"  (for  so  his  present 
fUends  were  once  called,)  *'  but  now,  they  were  much  more  agreeable, 
courteous,  be  might  say,  sounder,  corrector,  and  better  in  their  conduct.'' 
It  by  no  means  redounded  to  their  disdionour,  that  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Luther,  with  the  purpose  of  calling  his  attention  to  the  scandalous 
morab  of  his  disciples,  and  of  strongly  urging  on  him  the  necessity  of 
a  refomuUion  in  this  matter.  ^  The  Bohemian  Brothers,"  (these  are  the 
words  of  Francis  Buddeus,  the  Lutheran  theologian,)  *'  as  they  easily 
perceived  that  in  the  jReformation  much  importance  was  not  attached  1o 
strictness  in  matters  of  discipline  and  conduct^  thought  they  were  justi- 
fied to  press,  by  a  new  embassy,  this  subject  on  Luther's  attention."^ 
Even  the  fact,  that  the  Bohemian  Brothers  constantly  retained  eccle- 
siastical celibacy,  under  the  conviction  that,  thereby,  their  ministers 
could,  with  less  impediment,  live  up  to  their  calling,  did  not  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  new  associates.  Subsequently  (in  the  year 
1675)  the  union  between  the  theologians  of  Wittemberg  and  the  Bohe- 
mian Brothers  was  renewed,  yet,  without  leading  to  a  formal  and  out- 
ward communion  between  the  two  Churches. 

However  courteous  and  agreeable  Luther  might  find  the  Picards 
(their  readiness  to  embrace  his  doctrine  did  not  certainly  a  little  con- 
tribute to  produce  this  favourable  impression),  the  Austrian  government 

•  CooliBM.  B<ibemica  Art  xm.  in  A^ffvti  (loc.  oit  p«t  is.  p.  805.)  •*  Item  et 
hie  corde  credeadum  ae  ore  coafitendum  doeent,  panem  eans  domimce,  venim 
Chriiti  coTpos  ease,  quod  pro  nobis  traditom  est,  calicemqne  rernm  senguinem  ejus, 
eto.  Docent  etiam,  quod  his  Christi  verbis,  quibos  ipse  paoem  corpus  suum,  et  vi- 
hqdi  speeiatim  sanfuinem  saam  esse  pnmnneiat,  nemo  de  soo  quidquam  affingat, 
•d miaoeal,  ant  detrabat,  eed  simplieiter  him  Christi  veibis,  neqoe  ad  dnletam  iieqae 
ad  siniBtram  dseUnaado  credat.*' 

t  Art.  vi.  p  284.    Compare  Art  zi.  p.  300. 

t  •*TlMnigfats  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Moravian  Brothers,"  by  FrmneisBaddeos, 
in  Cooni  von  Ziuendeif  s  smaUar  writings.  Fhmkfort  on  the  Main,  p.  999, 1740* 
••  The  priaeipal  work  eo  this  period  of  the  Hmrites,  is  JsMhimi  CaoMnrii  Hialorisa 
Nanrntio  de  fkatmm  onhodJiDriim  fioeksiis  in  BoheouA,  Maiavi4  el  Flokaift.'' 
HeidelbeKg,  1605. 
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did  not  experience  from  these  sectaries,  such  dispositions  towards  itself, 
as  to  induce  it  to  show  them  any  marks  of  peculiar  favour.  In  the  aectf 
a  deep  hatred  to  the  Imperial  House  continued  to  glow,  and^  on  every 
occasion,  brolce  out  with  the  most  hostile  fury.  Hence,  its  members 
saw  themselves  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to  emigrate ;  they  betook 
themselves  to  Poland,  where  they  became  acquainted  with  the  pecaliar 
errors  of  tht*  Reformed,  and  even  with  those  of  the  Anabaptists.  Even 
so  late  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centuryt  the  stream 
of  emigration  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  still  continued  to  flow.  Sev- 
eral emigrants  from  the  latter  country  settled,  in  the  year  1722,  od  the 
estates  of  Count  von  Zinzendorf,  in  Lusatia,  and  principally  at  a  place 
called  the  Hut-berg.  Discontented  Protestants  also,  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  repaired  thither,  in  order  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  religioa 
worship.     The  settlement  itself  was  called  Herrnhut. 


i  Lxziii. — Continoation  of  the  same  mbject    Spener  and  the  Pietists. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point,  where  we  have  to  mention  a  reti- 
gious  movement,  among  the  German  Lutherans,  a  movement,  with 
which  the  Bohemian  brothers  came  into  immediate  contact,  and  which 
gave  a  new  shape  to  their  existence.  Philip  James  Spener,  born  at 
Rappoltsweiler,  in  Alsace,  in  the  year  1635,  censured,  in  the  theology 
of  his  German  fellow-religionists,  the  want  of  a  scriptural  basis-^ 
heartless  and  spiritless  attention  to  mere  dead  formulas — ^the  absence  of 
all  warmth,  unction,  and  interior  spirit — and,  as  a  necessary  coose- 
quence,  the  most  evident  sterility  in  regard  to  practical  life,  where  be 
lamented  the  prevalence  of  moral  laxity  and  grossness.  In  the  sermons 
of  his  day,  he  found  only  the  successful  echo  of  academical  lectures; 
a  polemical  violence,  dogmatizing  dryness,  petrifying  coldness ;  an  in- 
capacity so  to  treat  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  to  move  the  heart  and  will; 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  preachers,  men  who  had  never  experienced 
the  regenerating  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  did  not  even  bold  such 
to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  draw  down  a  blessing  on  their  announcement 
of  the  Divine  word  ;  for,  as  to  the  calling  of  a  pastor,  they  entertained 
totally  mistaken  notions.*  Spenert  however,  was  far  from  ascribing  aO 
the  abuses,  to  a  mere  accidental  error  of  his  time.     On  the  contraryr  bis 


*  In  these  and  still  stranger  oolotms,  do  Proteatants  themselves  depiet  those  tioiei. 
Compare  the  wwk  entitled,  **  Philip  James  Spener  and  his  Times,*'  an  hiatoncil 
aamtive  by  WiUiam  Hosbaoh,  evangelical  preacher  at  the  Jerusalem  Church  at 
Berlin.    Beriin,  1838.    Pan  i.  p.  1-185. 
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unprejudiced  judgment  and  acute  perception  diBCovered,  in  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  his  Church*  a  strong  occasion  to  such  abusePy 
although  he  never  openly  confessed,  that  the  former  necessarily  led  to 
the  disorders  of  his  age,  and,  under  a  self-delusion,  even  imagined  he 
was  only  reviving  the  original  maxims  of  the  Reformation.  On  the 
nature  of  faith  and  its  relation  to  works  ;  on  the  reference  of  both  to 
salvation;  on  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  Divine  commandments; 
on  the  moral  perfection  of  man,  as  required  by  the  Gospel,  and  on  the 
extent  and  the  depth  of  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  in  the  souls  of  the  Faithful ;  in  like  manner,  on  the  rela-' 
tion  between  nature  and  grace,  and  the  co-operation  of  man ;  on  all 
these  subjects,  we  say,  Spener  entertained  opinions,  which  ran  directly 
counter  to  the  principles  of  the  symbolical  books,  and  especially  to  the 
errors  of  Luther* 

During  his  ministry  in  the  cities  of  Strasburg,  Frankfort,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin,  Spener,  in  opposition  to  that  dead,  heartless  course,  above 
described,  followed  up  his  system  with  the  roost  abundant  success,  and 
in  several  writings,  especially  in  a  work  entitled  Pia  desideria^  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1675,  he  frankly  stated  his  convictions,  before  all 
Protestant  Germany.  Many  and  influential  as  were  the  adversaries  he 
found,  who  took  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy  under  their  protection ;  ho- 
nourably and  openly  as  the  theological  faculty  of  Witfemberg  pointed 
out  the  contradictions  into  which  he  had  fallen,  with  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  his  Church,  publicly  characterising  as  erroneous  the  opinion 
of  Spener,  that  regeneration  consisted  in  the  transformation  of  the  whole 
man,  and  censuring  himt  for  describing  faith  without  holiness  of  life,  as 
a  deceptions  faith,  for  representing  the  good  works  of  the  true  and  living 
believer  as  perfect,  and  for  declaring  absolution  from  sins,  without  true 
and  hearty  repentance,  to  be  ineffectual,  and  so  forth ;  in  despite  of  all 
these  censures,  Spener  won,  ever  more  and  more,  on  public  opinion, 
and  as  subsequent  events  ever  more  clearly  evinced,  shook  the  founda- 
tions of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  Germany.*     When  Doctor  Deutschman 


•  See  Hoebach'f  *'  Spener  and  hie  Timee."  Part.  il.  p.  61  reqwoially  p.  931^39,) 
where  the  difSBreacea  between  the  Orthodox  Lathenaa  and  Spener,  on  the  pomt  of 
jnatification,  are  explained ;  hot  he  will  not  even  concede  to  the  fonner,  the  merit  of 
havinff  vindicated  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church*  Hoebach  will 
pardon  as.  if,  while  we  pay  a  jnat  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to  his  varioue  leaininf , 
hia  hiatorical  art,  and  hia  deeper  nlighm  feelingi,  we  tell  him  that  he  doea  not  acca- 
lately  onderrtand  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Almoat  all  the  definitiona,  which  he 
Kivea  of  the  doctrinea  here  discuand,  are  wanting  in  preeiaion ;  ao  thai  we  are  not  at 
all  iorpriaed,  when  he  aaperta,  at  p  2S9,  that  the  whole  controveivy  ia  a  mere  atrife 
of  worda.    Bat  the  theologtana  of  Wittembeif^  ae  abo  Sohelwig  of  Leipiig,  knew. 
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of  Wittomberg*  together  with  his  edleegues  Ld«cher»  HaDiieckea»  and 
Neumann,  censured  in  se  German  (Deiitsch)  a  manner  the  doctnnes  of 


vwy  well,  that  the  qeBitJon  tamed  OB  lUnp,  sad  not  ODWOV^  Aip.944,  we  findt 
oa  the  queetaoo  of  the  neceoUj  of  works,  a  jodgmeDt'praBooneed  in  fiiToar  of  Spe. 
ner,  which  is  eipresslj  eoodemaed  by  the  **  Fonnalarjr  of  Coaoord.**  At  p.  240,  the 
anthor  asserts :  **  This  intemperate  seal  led  the  orthodox  fheologtans  to  huaid  many 
sirsiyt  end  utUrly  wUenMe  prapoaltioiis :  for  Inslaiioe,  as  when  the  Divines  ef 
Wittemberg,  m  aoatradietioB  to  flpner,  said,  the  Christiaa  eannot  at  al  fclfil  tfas 
law«  and  in  fMMi«l«  ean  perierm  no  good  wocb ;  ^^MMopon  Bpsner  leplied,  that  it 
was  a  stigma  on  the  JUnthenn  Chvrafa,  to  haire  teaehan,  who  ooold  venture  on  soch 
an  assertion,  and  thus  absolotely  to  oontradict  Latheri  as  well  as  the  Sjmbolical 
Books ;  (!;  or  when  these  divines  dared  to  put  forth  the  proposition,  that  the  good 
works  of  the  regenerate  were  not  so  much  xeaOy  good,  as  only  less  evil  than  wa 
fttaelf ;  or  when  they  eaUed  on  the  Pietists,  to  prove  from  Seriptnrs  and  experienee, 
that  any  regeasnted  man  has  eoastaatly  kept  hhnaelf  free  fiooi  all  prmfciinant 
sia^  and  when  they,  at  the  aaaw  tnae,  asssited«  that  to  refrain  from  all  delibente 
and  mortal  sins,  during  his  whole  life,  was  an  impossibility  even  for  the  regenerated 
man.**  Tlieeo  assertions  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans  are,  undoubtedly,  when  coiu 
aidered  from  the  Scriptural  point  of  view,  strange  and  untenable.  But  how,  on  liw 
other  hand,  within  the  pale  of  the  Lutheran  Gharch,  they  ean  be  oonsidered  strange 
and  nateaaMe,  we  are  at  a  toss  to  mMkimtand ;  aay,  ttwasSpenei^doetiinethat  was 
there  sii^alar  and  strange,  aad  oontraiy  to  the  Symbohcal  writiags,  on  which  the 
whole  dispute  hinged.  Had  Spener  shakra  off  the  authority  of  Luther  and  of  the 
Symbolical  books,  then,  indeed,  in  his  controversy  with  the  orthodox  theologians,  on 
the  above-mentioned  questions,  he  would  have  had  full  right  on  his  nde ;  but,  as  in 
his  defenoe,  he  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  ftmner,  assfirfing  them  to  be  only  erro- 
aeonsly  understood  by  his  opponents,  he  was  elearly  in  the  wfuag.  Hie  aeooenta  ef 
Ike  Fh)testant  Chuieh  Historian*— Waloh,  SohrSckh,  aad  many  otfaaia,  lakoar  andcr 
the  same  defset,  which  we  here  ohaige  on  Hossbach. 

It  was  only^  respecting  the  CHiurch — the  uaiversal  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and 
the  subjects  oonneeted  therewith,  Spener  entertained  Luther's  earfiest  princtplea,  as 
the  latter  set  them  forth  in  his  Instruction  to  the  Bohemians.  Henee,  when  the 
Theotogical  Faeulty  of  WHtemberg,  enumerated  among  Spener*s  enors  the  foflowing 
ones .'— namely,  *'  that  he  regarded  the  symbolical  books  ss  men  haahan  writiagsi 
whose  anthon  God  indeed  preserved  from  erreia,  bat  in  which,  however,  things  not 
conformable  to  the  Divine  Word  might  be  found :  that  he  declared  believere  free 
from  all  human  authority*  in  matten  of  faith;  that  he  held  not  the  Chnreh,  but  Ho. 
ly  Wi4l,  to  be  the  sole  keeper  of  God's  Word,  and  asserted,  that  the  Church  had  done 
wsO  to  frame  no  new  symhotteal  writings  ;^  so  H  is  evideat  that  Speaer,  hi  onler  to 
justiiy  his  owa  opposition  agahist  the  Lathemn  Chwch,  ddteded  the  vary  same 
aphiions,  which  L^her  proelaiaMd,  when  he  unfrvled  the  banner  of  opposition  agaiast 
the  Gatholie  Cfaarch.  But,  as  the  Lutheran  Chnreh  held  tfie  system  of  belief;  cem. 
anmieated  to  it  by  Lather,  as  hreioivMble,  (which  arast  ever  be  the  ease,  ao  kmg  as 
anjf  UUef^  however  enoneous,  essts ;)  so  Spener  departed  from  the  fiiith  <^  the 
Choreh  /minded  by  Luthsrt  and  when  the  theotogiaas  of  Wittembeig  urged  this 
ttharge  against  him,  they  were  decidedly  hi  the  right  la  short,  here,  too,  is  diseeia. 
Ibis,  that  iasooiistiaey,  hthsreat  fia  dw  varf  ssaease  sf  : 
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Spenery  their  conduct  should  not  hare  been  so  ifl  interpreted.  Wko 
yms  aMe  to  ^ow,  that  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  Luther  7 

Houbtleee,  Spener,  that  remarkable  and  meritorknia  man,  had  rery 
great  defects.  Of  the  inward  nature  and  importance  of  the  Chnrcht  he 
entertained  only  very  confined  viewSf  and  promoted,  in  a  great  degree, 
a  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  ecclesiastical  institutions^  However  much 
he  insisted  on  a  living  faith,  rooted  in  the  regenerate  will,  yet,  he  threat- 
ened it  with  utter  destruction,  by  diffusing  a  certain  disgust  for  all  defi- 
nite and  settled  religions  notions,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  under- 
standing, and  by  misapprehending  the  real  value  of  a  sound  intellectu- 
al  culture.  Hereby,  too,  he  not  only  introduced  the  sickly,  trifling, 
aentimentalising  spirit  of  the  Pietists,  but  also  prepared  the  way,  for  a 
most  pernicious  indiflTerence  to  all  dogmas.  Bis  views,  respecting  phi- 
loeophy  and  speculative  theology,  were,  in  like  manner,  extremely  nar- 
row and  illiberal.  In  Spener's  mental  cultivation  we  discover,  with- 
out doubt,  a  certain  universality,  which  preserved  him,  personally,  from 
great  aberrations ;  but  the  mystical  tendency,  which  in  him  was,  by 
finr,  the  most  predominant,  was  rarely  transmitted  to  his  disciples,  with 
the  counteracting  qualifications ;  and  so,  among  the  latter,  errors  of  ev- 
ery kind  could  not  fail  to  ensue.  Lastly,  a  tincture  of  an  arrogant  spi- 
rit of  sectarianism,  is  undeniably  manifest  in  Spener.  However  much 
he  might  be  in  Aie  right,  when  he  characterised  the  whole  Protestant 
Church,  as  *'  the  outward,  corrupt  body,'*  it  did  not  thence  follow, 
**  that  one  should  leave  it  and  bid  it  adieu,^  and  be  content  with  gath- 
ering together  ••a  little  Church  within  a  Church.'*  It  was  from  this 
presumptuous  view,  which  was  mixed  up  with  his  well-meant  eflbrts,  that 
in  part  proceeded  bis  Collegia  Pieiatis,  or  associations  **  of  some  pious 
souls''  for  special  edification,  which  were  established,  in  the  year  1670, 
during  his  abode  at  Fianklbrt,  and  from  which  the  name  of  PteUgts  has 
been  derived.  These  form,  without  absolutely  seceding  from  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  a  closer  association  among  themsdves ;  and  are,  with 
all  their  one-sided  views,  their  manifold  pedantry,  their  h3rpocrisy,  and 
often  hollow,  fantastic,  and  canting  piety,  the  real  salt  of  that  Church. 

What  more  especially  characterises  the  Pietists,  is  the  opinion,  wbidi 
Bpenpr  himself,  however,  impugned ;  (bat  the  true  believer  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  moment  wherein  his  justification  (the  illapse  of  grace)  has 

- 

are  to  believe  indeed,  but  st  the  nroe  time  not  believe,  that  their  beb'ef  ie  infallible ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  hare  abeolate  and  immutable  poMewion  of  revealed  truth. 
By  requiring  \m  to  believe  in  thtfaUibiUty  of  our  belief,  a  principle  destructive  to  all 
Iktth,  is  conjoined  with  it 
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taken  place*  That  it  in  very  easy  to  perceive  this  momenta  they  enter- 
tain not  the  alightest  doubt,  for*  they  are  oropinion*  that  every  indivi. 
dual  must,  for  once,  be  afflicted  with  the  anguish  of  despair  at  the  Di- 
vine judgments ;  whereupon  the  solace  through  faith  arises,  and  prodo* 
ces  a  sense  of  joy  and  felicity,  that  gladdens  with  super.mundaDe  ful- 
ness the  heart  of  man,  a  sense  whereof,  previously,  he  had  no  antici- 
pation. This  opinion  may  be  attended  with  the  worst  spiritual  conse- 
quences. For  those,  who  are  not  and  cannot  he  conscious  of  such  a 
moment,  as  having  in  childhood,  been  blessed  with  a  Christian  edacation, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  have  made  so  deep  and  vivid  an  impreanoa 
on  their  hearts,  that,  on  one  hand,  they  have  ever  loved  God  as  tke 
alKmerciful,  and,  on  the  other,  have  never  been  guilty  of  grievous  trans- 
gressions ;  these,  we  say,  may,  on  that  account,  be  easily  precipitated 
into  an  agitationof  soul  bordering  on  despair,  because  these  terrors  of  des- 
peration, and  this  frightful  torment  of  the  conscience,  for  the  violation 
of  the  moral  law,  will  not  arise ;  yet  these  terrors,  and  this  anguiakue 
represented  as  the  universal  condition  to  the  true  peace  of  the  soul,  and 
the  joy  in  God  and  Christ  Or,  should  any  one,  by  arti6cial  nieani, 
bring  on  this  anguish  of  the  soul,  what  will  be  the  consequence,  but  that 
bis  whole  inward  life  will  be  the  sport  of  illusion  and  self->deceptioD. 
Who  doth  not  perceive  that  all  these  conceptions  are  only  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  course  of  justification,  traced  out  by  Luther  ?  His 
individual  experience  he  exalted  into  an  universal  law,  and  in  such  a 
way,  indeed,  that«  for  instance,  he  wrote  to  Wittemberg,  from  the  cas- 
tle of  Wartburg,  on  the  subject  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  their  new  rev- 
elations,  that  they  should  be  examined  as  to  whether  they  ha^d  endur- 
ed those  violent  spiritual  struggles ;  and,  on  the  result  of  that  investi- 
gation he  wished  to  make  the  recognition  of  their  divine  mission,  in 
part  at  least,  depend.  If  we  consider,  moreover,  that  Luther  maintain- 
ed,  that  it  was  only  on  man's  return  to  God,  his  spiritual  organism  be- 
came again  complete,  we  shall  see  that  his  doctrine,  necessarily,  led  to 
the  error,  that  every  believer  must  be  able  accurately  to  mark  the  day, 
hour,  and  minute,  when  his  moral  renovation  took  place.  With  the 
doctrine  of  an  objective  communication  of  grace,  through  holy  baptism, 
this  error  is,  doubtless,  totally  incompatible ;  for  the  Divine  Spirit,  once 
received,  cannot,  in  every  instance,  remain  fruitless  in  respect  to  the  ul- 
terior progress  of  man.  But,  it  was  precisely  such  an  objective  com- 
munication of  the  Spiriti  that  Luther  originally  rejected,  when  be  most 
spoke  of  these  struggles  of  desperation. 
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i  tiXziT. — Combination  of  the  doetrina]  peculiarities  of  the  Mofaviana  and  the  Fie* 

tisto. 

In  this  Pietistic  school,  and,  indeed^  in  one  of  its  principal  seats^n 
Halle,  where  the  opinions  of  8p8ner  had  been  promulgated,  from  the 
academic  chair— Count  Lewis  von  Zinzendorf,*  and  his  friends,  Fred" 
erick  yon  Watteville,  and  Spangenberg,  who  were  the  souls,  and  sue- 
cesstyely  the  Bishops,  of  thoiMoravian  Brethren,  assembled  in  Hernn* 
hut,  received,  in  the  leading  points  at  least,  their  religious  education* 
The  one-sided,  practical  spirit,  and  the  sectarian  arrogance,  which  the 
above-named  leaders  and  partisans  brought,  in  an  equal  degree*  into 
the  society,  formed  the  element  connecting  the  two  parties.  The  Bo« 
hemian  Brothers  brought  a  rigid  external  discipline,  as  their  peculiar 
characteristic  ;  and  Zinzendorf,  Watteville,  and  Spangenberg*  '*  the  so* 
called  theology  of  the  cross  and  blood.**  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Hdrrnhutters  seem  to  have  been  composed  of  these  three  elements. 

In  consequence  of  the  one-sided,  practical  tendency  we  have  desicrib- 
ed,  and  which  was  common  to  both  parties,  Count  Zinzendorf  was  ena* 
bled  to  persuade  his  vassals,  who  were  divided  by  many  differences  in 
matters  of  faith,  especially  by  the  Moravian,  Calvinistic,  and  Lutheran 
tenets,  to  disregard  the  prevailing  diversities  of  opinion,  as  they  yet 
agreed  in  ^'  the  fundamental  articles,"  and  to  induce  the  Moravian  Bro* 
thers  to  follow  his  advice.  Zinzendorf  really  entertained  the  notion, 
that  all,  who  merely  believed  in  redemption*  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  were  of  one  faith,  as  if  this  doctrine  could  even  be  believed,  and 
maintained  unconnected  with  oth  r  dogmas*  To  remove,  however*  aa 
far  as  possible,  all  injurious  consequences  and  evil  reports,  he  divided 
his  community  into  three  trope^^lhe  Lutheran,  the  Calvinistic*  and 
the  Moravian.  With  reason  did  the  Lutherans  accuse  the  society  of  a 
doctrinal  indifferentism,  and  assail  it  on  all  sides^f 


*  Rf^pecting  Zinaendorf,  the  reader  may  consult  the  very  lively,  and  cycn  impar* 
tial  aketch  of  him.  which  Vamhagcn  won  Enac  haa  traced  in  his  work,  entitled  Lcben 
dea  Grafen  von  Ziazendorf-  Berlin,  m30.  Spangenberg  left  behind  him  a  large 
work  on  Ztnaendorf ;  smaller  ones  wore  oompoaod  by  Keichal  and  Duvemo/.  He 
WHS  bom  at  Dresden  in  the  year  17U0,  and  died  in  i7(>(). 

f  To  the  well-known  judgment  of  the  Faculty  of  Tikbingen  on  the  HcrmhutU»y 
Zinsendorf  remarks  (p.  *^U5,  Collection  of  his  smaller  writings;)  **Hu  (Mclanc 
thon)  required  unity  only  on  the  principal  articles,  and  if  these  principal  articles 
were  but  once  settled,  then  the  matter  might  be  so  arranged,  that  men  couid  bear  and 
eommunicale,  and  unite  with  each  other.  But  every  man  will  make  kit  own  poinif 
fortootk,  a  eeeondary  point,  wken  ke  i$  ckarged  wUk  kerety,  and  every  karelifex  rf 
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That  Zinzendorf  also  wished  to  found  the  community  of  Herrnhot' 
tersy  on  the  basis  of  sectarian  pride,  b  proved  by  many  incidents  in  his 
life,  as  well  as  by  the  strongest  declarations  on  his  part.  He,  too,  look- 
ed upon  the  Lutheran  Church,  as,  on  the  whole,  irrecoverably  lost; 
and  all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  planting,  every  where,  bnukches 
of  the  community  of  Brothers,  into  which  the  yet  sound  portion  of  Lo- 
therans  might  be  received,  while  the  by  far  larger  incurable  remnaat 
might  be  sufiered  to  perish.  ^The  Lutheran  Church,  in  bis  words, 
was  to  be  so  tucked  out,  unsalted,  unapic«i,  that  nothing  but  a  mere 
skeleton  should  remain*'**  £ven  subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession he  delayed  till  the  year  1748. 

In  virtue  ^  of  the  cross  and  blood  theology,"  (a  favourite  expieanoo 
with  the  Hermhutters  themselves,  but  which  has  been  ridiculed  by  mo* 
dern  Protestants,  in  a  very  unchristian  manner,)  the  disciples  of  Zin- 
zendorf  were,  in  their  public  discourses  and  writings,  almost  exclusire* 
ly  occupied,  with  the  exposition  and  meditation  on  the  bloody  death  of 
our  Redeemer  on  the  cross.  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  ceo< 
tre-point  of  the  Chrstian  faith,  the  religious  discourse  of  Christians, 
though  not  always  expressly,  should  certainly,  by  implication,  ever  pro- 
ceed from,  and  revert  to  ihk  cardinal  mystery.  The  Herrnhuttera,  ii« 
deed,  represent  the  great  sacrifice  of  atonement,  offered  up  for  us  too 
exclusively*  in  its  immediate,  outward  form,  and  do  not  sufficiently 
bring  out  its  idea,  through  the  medium  of  reflection.  Wishing  to  fos- 
ter sensibility,  they  strive,  too  exclusively,  to  picture  the  external  fact 
of  the  crucifixi<Mi  to  the  fancy  ;  and  thus  it  cannot  fail  to  happen,  that 
they  revolve  in  a  very  narrow,  uniform  circle  q[  expressions,  and  figura- 
tive representations,  which  frequently  produce  only  undefined,  hollow, 
and  empty  sentiments.  It  should  never,  however,  have  been  denied, 
that  from  this  theology,  the  Herrnhutters,  especially  in  the  first  period 
of  their  history,  which  was  most  obnoxious  to  censure,  derived  a  moral 
energy,  highly  deserving  of  esteem,  and  which,  in  their  missionary  la- 
bours, displays  itself  under  the  most  favourable  aspect.  But  yet,  there 
were  not  wanting  among  them  deeper  emotions,  and  beautiful  eviden. 
ces  of  experience  in  the  interior  life,  as,  to  furnish  a  proof  of  this,  we 

ki^opponatt9 iocttkut  wSU makt  lA«l  afundmrnmUH  emir/*  How pndoetife  Ait 
idea  might  haTe  become,  had  it  l^esn  only  odhaied  to !  The  views  eipiMwd  \if 
Zinsendorft  m  regard  to  Catholics,  on  occarion  of  the  peneeuticBa  he  had  to  enliiR 
fmm  the  LoAeiane,  aw  well  entitled  t»attaitioii.--8oe  bit  hfe  by  Tainfaagen,piK^ 
14a,nadelMwkaBD. 

•  Compare  BengeN  life  and  Mioiitiyi  By  fVadeiIek  BUf^p»  380,  Stetpit, 
18^1.  Ff«mp.976to40S,tfieieintio&of  Be^lbtiieCMnBUBityof  Bralhoitii 
v«y  weDpoiatsdeBt;; 
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may  appeal  to  Hie  brie(  but  verj  pieaang  descrijifioii,  which  an  unedu* 
cated  Herrnbutter  gives  of  the  iDward  anction  of  the  spirit.*  Thia  the* 
ology  bas,  moreover,  in  its  moral  inflaeace  on  ordinary  life^  produced 
the  most  beneficial  eflbcts.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Who 
can  meditate  with  love  on  the  passion  of  the  Savionr,  without  loving 
him  7  And  he  who  lovetii  him,  will  keep  his  commandments.  The 
phjrsica]  part  in  our  Lord's  snflbrings  Ibnns  the  substratum,  and  tho 
point  of  contact  for  meditatiost  with  which  the  believer  connects  his 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  his  sense  of  gratitude  for  redemption.  Love  will 
not  quickly  remove  from  the  b^ved  object,  and  it  dwells,  too,  with 
complacency  on  minute  particulars  ;  and»  therefore,  it  argues  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  wants  of  the  human  heart,  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  the  Hermhuttera,  that  they  dwell,  with  devout  con- 
templatiott,  on  the  several  wounds  of  the  Redeemer,  and  so  forth.f  The 
error  consists  only  herein*  that  this  devotion  is  too  exclusive— that  ev'* 
ery  member  of  the  sect  is  trained  up  to  these  uniform  practices  of  pie- 
ty— and  that  a  free  development  of  the  pecuUarittes  of  different  minds, 
is  not  encouraged,  nay,  not  even  permitted.  What  an  inexhaustible 
fund  for  contemplation,  doth  not  the  death  of  our  Lord  present  to  the 
unlearned,  as  well  as  to  the  learned ;  to  the  man  of  tender  sensibility,  as 
well  as  to  the  severe  thinker !  Hence,  in  the  Church  this  wealth  re- 
veals itself,  according  to  the  different  capacities  of  individuals.  But, 
it  is  a  character  proper  to  sectarianism,  to  protrude  only  one  side  of  a 
mighty  whole. 

As  regards  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  this  religious  community-— 
the  exclusion  of  irreformable  members  from  its  bosom— 4he  separation 
of  the  sexes  into  bands  and  choirs,  even  out  of  the  times  of  divine  ser- 
vice— the  washing  of  feet,  which  is  considered  something  more,  than 
a  mere  simple  function — and  other  institutions,  rites,  and  customs ;  the 
description  of  these  appertains  not  to  this  place.  But,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that*  in  studying  the  peculiarities  of  this  society,  we  are  often 
reminded  of  many  phenomena  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  The 
elections  of  superintendents  by  lotSf  recall  to  mind  the  ordeals  of  the 
middle  age,  fkr  more  at  least  ^an  the  election  of  Mathias  by  the 
Apostles.  The  prayers  from  midnight  to  midnight,  or  even  during  the 
whole  nighty  once,  and  perhaps  even  sdllt  practised  by  them^  remind  us 
of  the  AkoimetsB ;  and  the  disgusting  and  obscene  figures  of  speech, 
which  Zfnzendorf  indulged  in,  have  a  parallel  in  the  practice  of  the 


*  See  Zinxendorrii  Collected  Woiki,  p.  836,  et  leq. 

t  Tile  most  sin^ofeir  obsermtian  of  this  kind  has  been  reccirdsd  hf  Vandfaifen,  in 
hk  life  of  SbHondorf;  p.  989. 
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Manicheans,  who  set  forth  their  opinions,  by  images  drawn  eren  froa 
the  nuptial  relations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  whereas  the 
sects,  which,  in  other  countries  have  grown  out  of  Protestantism,  took 
a  far  more  spiritual  course  than  the  elder  and  orthodox  Protestantism 
itself;  the  Herrnhutters,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  sect  that  in  Germany 
remained  permanently  separated  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  adopted  a 
very  material  form,  and  even,  in  the  social  relations,  so  subordinated 
the  individual  to  ^he  community,  that  all  spontaneous  movement  was 
paralyzed.  The  society  selected  even  the  bride  for  the  bridegroom  I 
In  the  Catholic  Church,  all  are,  in  a  like  degree,  subject  to  the  truth, 
from  which  no  one  can  nor  dare  to  depart.  But,  in  all  other  reelects, 
there  is  the  desirable  freedom  restricted  by  nothing,  save  the  measures, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  of 
Christian  morals.  But,  among  the  Herrnhutters,  it  is  precisely  in  the 
department  of  truth,  that  a  delusive  freedom  is  announced — a  depart- 
ment, where  necessity  alone  must  reign,  with  unlimited  sway. 


'  uuv. — The  Methodiiii.  Religioua  state  of  Eaglaod  at  the  beginniiig  of  the 
eighteeuth  century.  Prufound  degmdation  of  public  morals.  The  Methodists 
Wish  to  bring  about  a  reform.  Compttrison  between  the  reforming  efiorta  of 
CathoiicB  and  Protestants,  at  idmilar  epochs. 

The  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  in  England,  pushed 
even  to  frenzy,  and  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  general  spiritual  laxity,  wl^cb,  passing  through  various  grades 
of  transition,  sank,  at  last,  into  the  most  frivolous  unbelief.  England 
had  seen  a  Parliament  which  furnished  a  proof  that  an  excess  of  dis* 
tempered  religious  feelings  can  be  as  deeply  revolting  to  God  and  to 
reason,  invoivmg  even  the  crime  of  regicide,  as  the  absence  of  all  reli- 
gious principles  The  Parliament  had  been  succeeded  by  another, 
whose  illegal  convocation  Cromwell  dared  to  justify,  by  the  pretended 
interference  of  an  immediate  Divine  agency ;  a  Parliament  which,  to 
the  opening  speech  of  the  deceitful  fanatic,  bore  testimony  "  that,  from 
the  very  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  worked  within  him  ;"  and,  which  opened  its  deliberations 
with  religious  solemnities  of  its  own  device,  whereat  the  members  con- 
fessed that  ^'  they  were  filled  with  a  peace  and  joyfulness,  and  had  a 
sense  of  the  presence  of,  and  an  inmost  foUowshipi  with  Jesus  Christ, 
such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced."'"     This  period  of  fanati- 

*  Villcmuin,  Htstoire  de  Cromwell  d*aprte  les  m^moires  du  temps  ct  Ics  recueib 
Parl^mcntoircs.  BruzcLcs,  1831,  tom.  xi.  p.  6.    Of  Cromwell's  opening  speech  to  ths 
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"^ism  ti^as  followed  by  a  goneration«  in  whose  higher  drcles,  the 
t>riiiciple8  of  a  Shaftesbury  ever  gained  ground ;  and  a  state  "of  morals 
^>reTailed,  which  Fielding  has  depicted  in  hn,  Tom  Jones^  The 
populace,  which  had  recruited  the  CromwelKan  army  with  preachersi 
'Enthusiasts,  seers,  and  prophets  s  that  had  tejected  an  established 
ministry,  as  totally  unnecesaary,  «Lttd  as  destmctiTe  to  ctvangdical  fre^ 
^om ;  lay  now  as  deeply  buried  in  the  mire,  -as  it  had  been  previously 
-exalted  into  a  dizasy  elevation.  The  Anglican  clergy,  on  the  one  hand, 
despised,  and,  therefore^  repelled  by  the  blind  and  excited  people,  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  learned  litUe  from  their  times,  of  persecution.  A41 
enthusiasm,  life,  activity,  deep  conviction  of  the  raagniAide  of  their 
t»lling,  remained,  for  the  most  part*  ever  alien  from  their  minds  and 
habits;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  they  looked  with  a  stapidf  indifimnt  eye 
«n  the  ever-growing  depravity.* 

During  the  long  period  of  her  existence,  the  Catholic  Churoh  has* 
not  unfrequently,  had  to  suffer  from  like  disorders  in  her  clergy.  But, 
4t  hath  ever  pleased  the  Lord  to  raise  dp  men,  endued  with  sufficient 
iMnirage  and  energy,  to  strike  terror,  and  infuse  new  life,  into  a  torpid 
4>riesthood,  as  well  as  into  a  degenerate  peoploi  According  to  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  different  times,  the  mode  of  their  rise  and  action 
was  different ;  but,  the  conviction  was  universal,  that  mere  laws  and 
t>rdinances,  under  such  circumstances,  were  fruitless ;  a,nd  only  living, 
practical  energy  was  capable  of  infusing  tfew  life  into  an  age  diseased* 
On  the  one  hand,  we  see  numerous  individuals,  at  the  instigation  of 
4he  heads  of  the  Church,  who  were  acquainted  with  their  powers  of 
energetic  persuasion,  travel  about  as  preachers  in  remote  districts, 
awakening,  among  high  and  low,  a  sense  of  their  misery,  and  stirring 
up  the  desire  for  deliverance  from  sin ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold 
founders  of  mighty  orders  ^arise,  whose  members  made  it  their  duty  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  the  people,  or  their  moral  resuscitation  (two 
very  different  things),  or  both  these  offices  together,  neglected,  as  th^ 


YkilisiBent  df  1855,  Tfllemiun  my  ^— *'<^e«t  une  e«p6ee  de  lennoii,  n^pli  da  nom 
4iB  Dieo,  et  die  ettatknis  de  PEcrftOTB.    II  ezhofte  les  defwUs  k  6tre  fiddles  aveo  \m 

Saints,  ei  les  f($lieite  d*6tre  ayoads  par  Jesus'ChriBt,  ct  d'ayoucr  jfesus  Chriat.  C*^toit 
^me  addresBe  anex  remarqnable  d*61tider  ainri  P^lection  popolaire  par  la  voeation  dk 
*vine,  et  de  flatter  cette  amembl^e  aa  nom  de  ce  qu*il  avoit  d^ill/fgrsJ  ot  d*ini»it^  dans 
m  rtanion,**  etc.  The  Appendix  to  Villcmain's  fint  y.ilame  (pp.  329--332,)  will 
'ghre  the  reader  ftill  insight  into  Cromwdirs  artful  charac^ter. 

*  See  Dr.  Soathey*B  Life  of  Wesley.  In  vol.  i.  p.  261  (Qcrman  translation,)  hs 
pves  an  faiteresting  pictore  of  the  times,  in  order  to  account  for  the  spread  of  Metho. 
dism.  We  find  there  little  else  to  blame,  except  his  ignciranee  of  the  histoiy  of  tht 
Csiholie  Cbvch,  «Bd  hto  vain  «ttflil^t  to  ezeollpali  Ike  AngUoaa. 

u 
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had  been,  by  the  ordinary  pastors.  Happy  for  tbe  Chufch,  if  ft# 
episcopacy,  misled  by  a  partial  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  services  of 
such  communities,  in  the  time  of  their  bloom  and  strength,  had  not 
prolonged  their  existence,  when  they  were  become  morally  dead,  and 
were  scarcely  susceptible  of  renovation.  As  new  orders  sprang  opf 
most  of  the  elder  ones  were  ordinarily  forced  to  disappear. 

'  The  end,  which  several  of  the  smaller  Protestant  sects,  and  particu- 
larly the  Methodists,  proposed  to  themselves,  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that,  which  led  to  the  origin  of  the  monastic  institutes  adverted  (e.  It 
appears  even,  not  unworthy  of  attention,  that,  precisely,  at  the  thne, 
when  the  Pietists  were  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  Zinsendorf,  as  wefl 
as  the  founder  of  Hetbodisro,  were  flourishing  $  there  arose  in  the 
Catholic  Church  a  less  celebrated  indeed,  but  not  less  active,  and,  (as 
regards  the  religious  life  of  Italy,)  not  less  iufluential  personage, — ^E 
mean  9t.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  a  native  of  the  Neapolitan  territory,  who 
took  compassion  on  the  neglected  people,  and  devoted  himself  to  their 
religisus  and  moral  culture.*  The  important  distinction,  however,  is 
BOt  to  be  overlooked,  that  such  Catholic  institutes  spring  from  the  coo' 
viction,  Aat  the  spirit  of  the  Church  only  is  to  be  infused  into  indi-* 


*  See  Jeaneard,  Vie  in  Bienhetrreux  Alphonae  Lignori,  €v6qae  de  Ste.  Agafhe  de 
Goths,  et  fundateur  de  la  Congregation  dea  Prdtres  Mifleionairee  du  trfea  saint  Redcm]^ 
teur.  LouTain.  18S9.  Born  in  the  year  1696,  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  Alphoiu 
■us  Liguori  was  ordained  priest  in  1726.  Touched  with  the  deepest  eoropaoBiea  at 
the  sight  of  the  Laxzaroni,  he  united  himself  with  other  eoelesiastics,  in  cHxler  to  de- 
vole  his  eneigies  to  the  care  of  this  neglected  moltitude.  He  ^Minded  pious  cotigie^ 
gations,  which  still  subsist,  and  at  present  amount  at  Naplea  to  the  number  of  bct^ 
enty-five,  each  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
(Sec  p.  47-51.)  During  a  residence  in  the  country,  he  discovered  the  rude  and 
utterly  neglected  condition  of  the  peasantry.  '*L*abandon  preaqve  g^n^ral,"  says 
Jeaneard,  **  dans  leqiwl  Alphoose  eot  alors  occasion  de  leconnoitm  que  vivaieat  lea 
habitans  des  campaipnes,  le  toucha  d'un  sensible  chagrin ;  il  lui  en  leata  une  i«ipfes- 
■ion  profonde,  dont  la  Providence,  qui  la  lui  avoit  menag^e,  se  servait  dans  la  suite 
poor  l*ez6cut]on  des  gnmds  desseins  dont  elle  voulaH  que  ce  digne  ouvrier  ^vang^^ 
tiqne  fut  Tinstrument.**^'?.  82«  He  now  founded  an  Order,  which  was  destined  to 
meet  these  crying  wants.  The  idea  which  led  to  its  establishment,  is  this  :  it  naoally 
happens  thai  the  ordinary  minietry  of  souls,  though  not  conducted  badly,  is  yet  car^ 
lied  oo  in  a  dull  and  drowsy  fashioa.  With  the  priert,  the  parishes,  too,  riumlier. 
Hence*  from  time  to  time,  an  extraordinary  religions  excitement  and  resuscitation  are 
very  desirable,  which  then  the  local  clergy  oan  keep  up.  This  extraordinary  religioos 
excitement  the  missions,  undertaken  by  the  Redemptionists,  are  designed  to  produce. 
From  tbe  same  views,  an  English  FarUament  once  wished  to  do  away  entirely  with 
all  stationary  clergymen.  They  were  all  to  be  constantly  changing  residence,  in  or. 
der  that  the  parishes  might  receive  new  ones,  and  thus  be  kept  in  a  eonstaat  state  ot 
life  and  exaitemenl.    This  was  another  czireBW. 
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TidoaK  or  to  be  carefully  awakened  and  cherished  ;  while  the  abov^ 
toamed  sects,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree^  ever  assailed  the  fimdamental 
doctrines  of  the  religious  commanity,  out  of  which  they  arose,  and 
strove  to  set  the  same  aside.  The  origin  of  Protestantism  itself  is  here 
felt ;  for,  as  the  Reformers  acted  against  the  Catholic  Church,  so  the 
community,  founded  by  them,  was,  in  turn,  treated  by  its  own  children 
in  the  like  manner.  The  want  of  reverence  towards  father  and  mother 
(for  such  is  the  Church  to  us  in  a  spiritual  relation,)  is  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generatimi ;  and  the  wicked  spirit,  that  first  raised  the 
son  up  against  his  father,  goes  out  of  the  son  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a 
parent,  and,  in  turn,  goads  his  (^spring  on  to  wreak  bloody  vengeanoe 
upon  him. 

The  man,  upon  whose  heart  the  spiritual  misery  of  the  Bnglish  people, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  made  a  deep 
impression,  was  John  Wesley,  distinguished  beyond  doubt  by  great 
talents,  classical  acquirements,  and,  (what  was  still  better,)  by  a  burning 
Beal  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Rightly  doth  his  biographer  say,  that,  in 
other  times  and  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  religious  order,  or  a  reforming  pope.  With  his  brother  Charles, 
and  some  othersr-^among  whom  the  eloquent,  gentle,  kind-hearted, 
but  IB  every  respect  far  less  gifted,  Whitfield,  soon  became  emi* 
nent,— ^John  Wesley,  from  the  year  1729,  lived  at  Oxford,  as  a  student 
and  assistant  teacher,  devoted  to  the  most  rigid  ascetic  exercises,  and 
careless,  as  was  right,  about  the  remarks  of  the  world.  From  the  strict 
observance  of  a  pious  method  of  life,  which  evinced  itsulf,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  an  interior  spirit,  the  pious  association  obtained  at  first  in« 
well-meant  sense,  and  then  by  way  of  ridicule,  the  name  of  Methodists, 
which  then  became  generally  attached  to  them.* 


i  uaw — Peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Meihoditta.    Marks  of  dirtinction  between  them 
and  the  Hemihuttenk     Divirion  of  the  sect  into  Wealejans  and  Whitficldites. 

Still  holding  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
fully  retaining  its  liturgy  and  constitution,  the  Methodists,  at  first, 
propagated  through  smaller  circles,  out  of  Oxford,  only  their  ascetic 


*  Sonthey,  vol.  1.  p.  49.  **  They  were  sometimee  called,  in  ridicule,  Sacrementa. 
rtane,  Biblccantere,  Biblo-motha,  and  eyen  the  H0I7  Club.  A  certain  individual, 
who,  hy  his  knowledge  and  religious  feelings,  rose  superior  to  the  multitude,  observed, 
in  reference  to  the  metkodieal,  regular  mode  of  life  of  these  despised  men,  that  a  new 
sect  of  Methodists  had  fiprung  up.**  Allusion  was  here  made  to  a  medical  schodL  of 
that! 
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ftBcOcWf  their  fiut*,  their  houn  of  prayer,  tiieir  BiUe-readiiigB.  wai 
their  frequeDt  communioiM.  Hietr  mode  of  teaching,  at  first*  diifeied 
from  the  ordinary  one,  only  by  the  great  stress  they  laid  on  morml  per* 
lection^  which  they  held  to  be  possible  to  the  regenerated.  The  eneigy 
aad  enthusiasm  of  their  sermons,  delivered,  as  they  were,  from  the 
pvlpits  of  the  Anglican  Church,  attracted,  in  a  very  short  time*  cnmS 
of  auditors  $  so  that,  encouraged  by  success,  they  soon  eelected  the 
open  fields,  for  the  theatre  of  their  exertions,  and,  indeed,  princapaUy 
s«eh  places  as  had  been  the  scene  of  every  sensual  ezceas* 

The  acquaintance  of  John  Wesley  with  some  Hermhuttera,  prind- 
pally  with  David  Nitschmann,  whom,  as  a  fellow-passenger  on  a  voyage 
eat  to  America,  his  brother  Charles  had,  in  the  year  1735,  learned  t» 
know  and  esteem ;  then  his  connexion  with  Spangenberg — hie  visit  to 
the  Hemhutt  communities  in  Germany  and  Holland,  occasioned  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  his  interior  life.    He  became  acquainted  with 
the  doctrinci  that  after  the  previous  convulsive  feelings,  the  dearest 
consciousness  of  grace  before  €rod,  accompanied  with  a  heavenly,  is* 
ward  peace,  must  suddenly  arise  in  the  soul ;  and  this  doctrine  obtained, 
lor  a  long  time  at  least,  his  fullest  conviction.    Yet  it  was  only  some 
years  after,  he  was  favoured  with  such  a  moment,  and  (as  he  himeelf 
declares)  on  the  29th  May,  1739,  in  Aldersgate-street,  London,  at  a 
^Barter  before  nine  o'clock.    How,  amid  such  violent,  inward  emotioosb 
the  time  could  be  so  accurately  observed,  the  striking  of  the  dock 
beard,  or  the  watch  attended  to,  is,  indeed,  marvellous  to  conceive  I 
This  genuine  Lutheran  doctrine  was,  thenceforward,  embraced  with 
peculiar  ardour,  was  everywhere  preached  up,  and  never  failed  to  be 
attended  with  sudden  convereions«    The  impressive  eloquence  of  Whit, 
field,  especially,  was  very  successitil  in  bringing  about  such  momentary 
changes  of  life,  that  were,  very  frequently,  accompanied  with  convulsive 
fits,  the  natural  results  of  an  excessive  excitement  of  the  imagination, 
among  a  people,  for  the  greater  part,  totally  ignorant,  and  deeply  de- 
luded.    Phenomena  of  this  kind  were  called  **  the  outward  signs  of 
grace,''  and  were  even^eld  to  be  miracles.*    The  pulpits  of  the  Estaib' 


*  Soathej  rekteB,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  478  (German  trandation,)  that  the  teachen  of  a 
Mctbodiflt  Latin  achool  at  Kingswood,  woold  not  permit  boya,  of  from  aeven  to  eifkt 
jean  of  age,  to  have  an  j  rest,  *' until  they  had  obUined  a  clear  feeling  of  the  patron, 
iag  love  of  God.**  The  poor  children  were  driven  to  the  vei|re  of  insanity ;  and,  at 
lut,  the  inward  despairing  contrition  arose,  and  thereupon  the  full  consciousoeas  of 
Divine  grace  ensued !  Wesley,  who  was  himself  present  at  this  act  of  extreme  ibUy 
iaK  ingswood,  approved  of  and  encouraged  it.  Of  course,  in  a  very  short  lima,  no 
tm«e  of  any  such  a  regensralioo  was  any  longer  to  be  diseemed ;  and  lierei^poa 
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Inhed  Church  were  refbsed  to  the  enthonasts  and  fanatics,  as  th# 
Methodists  were  now  called ;  and,  thereby,  the  occasion  was  afforded 
to  the  latter,  to  constitute  themselves  into  an  independent  body.  Wea« 
ley  now  raised  himself  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  ordained  priests : 
a  pretended  Greek  bishop,  called  Erasmus,  then  residing  in  England* 
was  also  solicited  to  impart  holy  orders.  The  separation  from  the 
Anglican  Church  was  now  formally  proclaimed,  and  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  commenced.* 

The  friendly  relations  between  the  Hermhutters  and  the  Methodists 
were  also  soon  disturbed.  A  weighty  cause  for  this,  as  Southey  justly 
observes,  was,  doubtless,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact,  th&t  neither  Zin- 
zendorf  nor  Wesley  were  disposed  to  hold  a  subordinate  position,  one 
to  the  other :  and  two  chiefs  could  not  be  honoured  in  the  same  com- 
munity. But,  there  also  existed  strong  internal  motives  for  this  oppo- 
sition, and  they  were  the  two  following.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  the  Hermhutters,  all  prayer,  all  Bible*reading,  all  benevolent  actions 
prior  to  regeneration — that  is  to  say,  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
above  described  turning  point  in  life,  are  not  only  fruitless,  but  even 
deadly  poison  ; — a  doctrine,  indeed,  often  put  forth  by  Luther,  but 
which  Wesley  rightly  held  to  be  untrue  in  itself,  and  productive  of  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  An  English  Herrnhutter,  or  Moravian  Bro- 
ther, said,  that  for  twenty  years  he  had  faithfully  observed  all  the 
ecclesiastical  precepts,  but  had  never  found  Christ.  But  hereupon 
having  become  disobedient,  he  immediately  contracted  as  intimate  an 
unicm  with  Christ,  as  that  which  joins  the  arms  to  the  body.f  The 
second  stumbling-block,  in  the  way  of  union,  was  on  the  part  of  the 
Methodists.  They  taught,  that,  by  the  evangelical  perfection,  which 
the  regenerate  possess,  a  moral  condition  is  to  be  understood,  wherein 
even  all  the  irregular  motions  of  concupiscence— every  involuntary 
impulse  of  sensuality  stimulating  to  evil,  are  utterly  unknown.  Against 
such  a  doctrine  the  Herrnhuttcrs  protested  with  reason ;  and  Spangen- 
berg  replied  as  follows :  ^  So  soon,"  says  he,  **  as  we  are  justified,  (or 
taken  into  favour  by  God,)  a  new  man  awakes  within  us.  But,  the 
old  man  abideth,  even  to  the  day  of  our  death  ;  and  in  this  old  man 


Wodey  tnCifles  hii  Bttcmiihiiient  in  the  following  jSaMsge :  "  I  psawd  an  hov  i 
the  ehildren  at  Kmgiwood.  Stnmge  enough!  What  m  become  of  the  wonderfol 
work  of  grace,  which  God,  last  September,  wionght  among  the  boys  ?  It  is  gone! 
Itisvan]Aed!''&e.&e. 

•  Tet  Mibae^iiiently  there  ifen  Methodiata,  again,  who  adhered  to  the  KataWiAed 
Chmeh. 

t  Bonthey,  voL  i.  p.  309.    Compare  an  eqoally  lemarkahleyamage  in  p.  313. 
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remaioeth  the  old,  oornipt  heart.  Bat,  the  heart  of  the  new  oum  w 
clean,  and  the  new  man  is  stronger  than  the  old ;  so  that,  albeit  cor- 
rupt Nature  ever  continoes  to  struggle,  it  can  never  conquer,  as  long  as 
we  can  retain  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Chrii^t.'^  The  form  of  this  reply 
has  undoubtedly  much,  that  is  objectionable;  for,  we  are  expreeely 
required  to  put  off  the  M  man,  and  to  put  on  the  new  one.  The  same 
idea  is  also  expressed  by  the  words,  ^  new  birth,**  ^  new  creation,"  and 
the  like  ;  hence,  we  are  to  have  not  two  hearts,  but  only  one.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  reply  to  the  Methodists^  is*  in  substance,  per- 
fectly correct ;  although  the  deforces,  in  the  life  of  the  regenerate,  are 
not  minutely  traced,  the  setting  forth  whereof  might  have  rendered 
possible  a  reconciliation  between  the  Methodists  and  the  Herrnhutters. 
That  Spangenberg,  too,  should,  in  so  unqualified  a  manner*  have  repre- 
sented the  new  man,  as  being  able  to  conquer,  and  the  regenerated,  as 
really  triumphing  in  the  struggle  against  the  incentives  to  grievous  sin, 
proves  the  great  revolution  of  c^inion,  which  Spener  had  brought  about 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  wherein  the  Herrnhutters  had  also  taken 
part 

The  controversy  adverted  to,  divided,  also,  Wesley  and  Whitfield. 
The  latter,  like  the  Herrnhutters,  combatted  the  exaggerated  views  of 
the  former,  respecting  the  perfection  of  the  regenerate,  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, chose  the  better  part ;  but,  on  another  point,  Wesley  defended 
the  truth  against  Whitfield.  The  latter  was  a  partisan  of  the  most 
rigid  predestinarianism,  which  the  former  classed  among  the  most 
abominable  opinions  that  had  ever  sprung  up  in  a  human  head,  and 
which  could  by  no  means  be  tolerated.  In  this  way,  not  only  did  the 
mutual  approximation  between  the  Herrnhutters  and  the  Methodists 
fail  of  terminating,  in  the  desired  union,  but,  the  one  sect  of  Methodists 
broke  into  two,  that  opposed  each  other  with  bitter  animosity. 

These  sectaries,  however,  by  their  mode  of  reasoning  with  each 
other,  excite  in  the  mind  the  most  painful  feelings.  It  is  not  without 
a  sense  of  insuperable  disgust,  that  we  see  Spangenberg  appeal  against 
Wesley  to  Jus  own  experience^  and  that  of  the  other  Herrnhutters ; 
whence,  nothing  else  could  be  inferred,  than  that  ihey  had  such  par- 
ticular experiences,  but  by  no  means,  that  such  things  must  so  be. 
The  Wesleyans,  in  their  turn,  brought  forward  men  and  women,  who 
appealed  to  fA^troim  experience,  and  thence  proved  that  the  regenerate 
no  longer  perceive,  in  themselves,  the  disorderly  motions  of  sensuality, 
and  are  in  every  respect  free  fVom  sin  or  even  failing. f    The  most 

*  Southey,  vol.  i  p.  317.    Zinzendorfi  ExaggerationBi  p.  321. 
t  Southey,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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egoliftical  exaltation  of  oneself,  to  be  a  pattern  to  all,  meets  us  here  in 
its  most  repulsive,  appalling  form,  against  which  the  slightest  spark  of 
ahame,  we  should  think,  would  rise  up,  and  kindle  into  a  flame.  Liastly, 
Whitfield,  too,  came  forward  with  a  shocking  arrogance,  denominated 
by  him  humility,  and  appealed  to  his  inward  experiences,  in  proof  of 
the  theory  of  absolute  predestination.* 

The  prevalence  of  Antinomian  principles,  even  among  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  was  of  very  important  consequence.  Wesley  distinguished 
between  justification  and  sanctification,  although  he  allowed  both  to 
take  place,  at  the  same  moment.  But,  in  despite  of  an  asserted  inward 
connexion,  between  the  two  things,  the  mere  assumption,  that  Divine 
Grace  could  be  annexed  to  any  other  principle,  in  our  spiritual  life, 
than  that  whereby  man  manifests  his  obedience  unto  God,  necessarily 
led  to  a  contempt  of  the  law ;  so  that,  even  here  also,  the  doctrine  that 
man  is  justified  by  faith  only,  betrays  its  essentially  Antinomian  charac- 
ter. The  following  account,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  quarter  per- 
fectly friendly  to  the  Methodists,  cannot  lie  under  the  suspicion  of 
misrepresentation.  Fletcher, — ^a  very  remarkable,  active,  and  amiable 
disciple  of  Wesley, — says,  in  his  Checks  to  Animomiamsm :  **  Antino- 
mian principles  have  spread  like  wildfire  among  our  societies.  Many 
persons,  speaking  in  the  most  glorious  manner  of  Christ,  and  their 
interest  in  his  complete  salvation,  have  been  found  living  in  the  grossest 
immoralities.  How  few  of  our  societies,  where  cheating,  extorting,  or 
some  other  evil,  hath  not  broke  outt  and  given  such  shakes  to  the  Ark 
of  the  Gospel,  that,  had  not  the  Lord  interposed,  it  must  have  been 
overset !  I  have  seen  them,  who  pass  for  believers,  follow  the  strain  of 
corrupt  nature ;  and  when  they  should  have  exclaimed  against  Anti- 
nomian ism,  I  have  heard  them  cry  out  against  the  legality  of  their  wicked 
hearts^  which  they  said,  still  suggested^  that  they  teere  to  do  something 
Jcr  their  salvation,*'  (that  is  to  say,  the  voice  of  their  conscienoe  ever 
cried  out  against  their  immoral  conduct ;  but,  they  held  that  voice  to 
be  a  temptation  of  Satan,  who  wished  to  derogate  from  the  power  of 


t  fikntkey,  vol.  L  p.  337.  '« Pardon  me,**  wrote  Whitfield  to  Weiley,  <'  that  I  ez^ 
bort  yon,  in  hoiiiility.  no  longer  to  renit,  with  thb  boldne«,  the  doetrine  of  deotion, 
sinoe  yon  younelf  eonfaet  that  yon  have  not  the  teetimony  of  the  Spirit  within  yon, 
and  are  thus  no  competent  judge  in  this  matter.    This  living  testimony,  God  several 

years  ago  granted  to  me ;  and  I  stand  up  for  election Oh !  I  have  never  read 

a  syllablo  of  Calvin's  writings ;  my  doetrine  I  have  from  Christ  and  His  apostles; 
God  himself  hath  announced  it  to  me ;  as  it  pleased  Him  to  send  me  out  first,  and  to 
enlighten  me  first  so  I  hope  be  gives  me  now  abo  the  light**  The  sepaiBtkn  of  flie 
tmo  oecnned  ip  the  year  1740. 
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fiuth.)    **How  few  of  our  celebrated  pulpitflt**  oontimies  Fletohetv 
***where  more  has  not  been  eaid  fw  tm^  than  agWMi  it !'' 

Fletcher  cites  the  Methodist  Hill  in  particubu',  as  assertin^^  *'That 
even  adultery  and  murder  do  not  hurt  the  pleasant  children^  but  rather 
work  for  their  good  :  God  sees  no  sin  in  believersi  whatever  siob  thej 
may  commit.  My  sins  may  displease  God,  my  person  is  always  ac-- 
ceptable  to  Him.  Though  L  should  outsin  Manasses,  I  should  not  be 
less  a  pleasant  child,  because  God  always  views  me  in  Christ  H^ice,. 
in  the  midst  of  adulteries,  murdersi  and  incests ;  He  can  address  me 
with  ^  thou  art  all  fair»  my  love»  my  undefiled ;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee**' 
It  is  a  most  pernicious  error  of  the  schooknen»  to  distinguish  sins  accord-* 
ing  to  the  fact,  not  according  to  the  pesson.  Although  I  highly  blame 
those  who  say,  ^let  us  sin,  that  grace  may  abound,'  yet  adulteiy,  incest*, 
and  murder,  shall*  up<Mi  the  whole,  make  me  holier  on  earth,  and  mer- 
rier in  heaven ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  more  I  need  the  pardoning  grace  o£ 
God,  the  stronger  becomes  my  faith,  the  holier  I  become.* 

John  Wesley  was  extremely  concerned  at  the^read  of  sucbopimonB^ 
He  therefore  summoned  a  Conference,  in  the  year  1770,  which  took 
into  deKberation  the  principles,  hitherto  professed  by  the  Methodists,, 
and  justly  acknowledged,  that  all  the  evil  entirely  originated  in  the 
opinion,  that  Christ  has  abolished  the  moral  law ;  that  believers  are 
thus  not  bound  to  its  observance ;  and  that  Christian  liberty  diqiensefr 
them  from  keeping  the  Divine  Commandments.  The  following  ro- 
marks  of  Wesley,  at  the  same  conference,  as  to  the  merit  of  works,  to 
which  he  was  by  necessity  urged,  are  well  entitled  to  attention.  ^Take 
heed  to  your  doctrine  \  We  have  leaned  teo  much  towards  Calvinism. 
With  regard  to  mm! 9  foiikfidnet^ :  our  Lord  himself  taught  us  to  use- 
the  expression,  and  we  ought  never  to  be  ashamed  of  it«  2.  WtUi 
regard  ioworkmgfar  life:  this  also  our  Lord  has  expres^  commanded 
us.  Labour,  f<r«f '^i  literally,  work  far  ike  meal  thai  endureth  t^ 
enerUutiMg  life^  3.  We  have  received  it  as  a  maxim,  that  a  man  is  to* 
do  nothing  in  order  to  justification.  Nothing  can  be  more  false.  Who-* 
ever  desires  to  find  favour  with  God,  should  cease  from  mZ,  and  team 
to  do  well.  Whoever  repents,  should  do  works  meet  for  repetdanee^ 
And  if  this  is  not  in  order  to  find  favour^  what  does  he  do  them  for  ? 
b  not  this  salvation  by  works  ?  Not  by  the  merit  of  works,  but  by 
works  as  a  condition*  What  have  we  then  been  disputing  about,  for 
these  thirty  years  t     I  am  afraid,  about  toorda.    As  to  merit  itself,  of 


•  See  FlfltobMri  Cbecki  to  Antinomianimi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  SOO.  Si  5.    Woriu ;  vok 
iii.p.60;  Tol.iT.p.97.    Compara  Dr. MUner*!  End  of  RoliskMw Cootmienf . Ui- 

tervL  • 
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which  we  have  been  so  dreadfully  afraid,  we  are  rewarded  acemrding  U> 
our  toorks^  yea,  because  of  our  works.  How  does  this  differ  from  for 
the  sake  of  our  works  ?  And  how  differs  this  from  secututum  merita 
cperum^  as  our  works  deserve  ?  Can  you  split  this  hair  7  I  doubt  I 
cannot."*  Wesley  was  evidently  very  near  the  truth.  Thus  much  as 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Methodists,  so  far  as  they  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

We  shall  conclude  with  observing!  that  the  Methodists  have  acquired 
great  merit  by  the  instruction,  and  the  religious  and  moral  reform,  of 
rude  and  deeply  degraded  classes  of  men ;  as  for  instance,  the  colliers 
of  Kingswood,  and  the  negro  slaves  in  America.  Their  wild  way  of 
preaching,  which  is  not  entirely  the  result  o^  their  doctrines,  has  evinced 
its  fitness  for  the  obtuse  intellect  and  feelings  of  auditors,  who  could 
only  be  roused  to  some  sort  of  life,  by  a  violent  method  of  terrifying  the 
imagination*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  one  occasion,  to  a  minis* 
ter,  who  declared  it  impossible  to  convert  a  drunkard,  and  who  said,  thai 
at  least  no  example  of  such  a  conversion  had  ever  come  to  his  know- 
ledge,  Wesley  replied,  that  in  his  society,  there  were  many  converts  of 
that  kind.  There  are  certain  moral  and  intellectual  capacities  and 
conditions,  which  only  a  certain  style  of  preaching  suits ;  and  on  which 
every  other  makes  no  impression.  Hence,  it  is  to  be  considered  a 
great  misfortune,  when,  in  any  placf,  all  things  are  modelled  after  a 
uniform  plan.  This  is  to  render  the  Spirit  at  once  inaccessible  and 
inoperative,  for  many  preachers  and  many  descriptions  of  pee[^e ;  for 
the  Spirit  delighteth,  at  times,  even  in  eccentric  forms. 

*  Sonthey,  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
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i  uuTii^ — Some  prelimiBarf  hiitari<Mil  Remuks. 

0ns  of  the  most  mysterious  phenomena  in  history,  is  the  director  of 
mines,  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  son  of  a  Swedish  bishop,  and  who 
departed  this  life  in  the  year  1 772.  He  was,  on  one  hand,  distinguished 
for  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  for  a  wide  range  of  knowledge, — parti- 
cularly in  the  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  which  he  culti- 
vated  with  great  success,  as  is  evinced  by  many  writings,  highly  prized 
in  his  day ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  noted  for  his  full  conviction, 
that  he  had  held  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  whereby  he  be- 
lieved that  he  obtained  information  on  all  matters  in  anywise  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  religious  man.  He  imagined  himself  to  be  trans- 
ported into  heaven,  and  to  be  there  favoured,  with  oral  instructions  bj 
the  Deity  and  His  angels,  as  to  the  Divine  essence— the  emanation  of 
the  world  from  God — the  purport  of  the  Divine  revelations,  and  the 
consummation  of  the  Church — ^the  nature  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
many  other  things. 

Professor  von  Gorres  has,  in  his  work,  entitled,  "  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  his  visions,  and  his  relations  to  the  Church,*'  and  likewise  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  writings  of  Henry  Suso,  newly  edited  by  Diepen- 
brock,  very  convincingly  proved,  that,  from  the  very  high  character  ot 
this  visionary,  acknowledged  by  \k\a  contemporaries  to  be  pure  and 
blameless,  the  idea  of  intentional  deceit,  on  his  part,  cannot  be  at  all 
entertained ;  and  that  his  ecstacies  may  best  be  explained  by  animal 
magnetism.  As  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  latter 
science,  I  must  abstain  from  offering  any  opinion  on  the  matter ;  par* 
ticularly,  as  the  object  of  this  inquiry  demands  no  elucidation  of 
Swcdenborg's  psychological  state.  We  are  here  merely  engaged  with 
his  peculiar  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  views,  and  will  leave  out  of 
question  his  theosophistical,  cosmogonic,  and  other  like  theories ;  for» 


•  Thii  article  I  iiuerted  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  Quarierljf  tlevUw  of  Tubm- 
geut  for  the  year  1830.    It  appears  here  with  only  a  few  alterations  and  additioDf' 
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these  form  no  part  of  the  tenets  of  faith  constituting  the  New  Church. 
These  doctrines  we  shall  now  set  forth,  chiefly  as  they  are  stated  in  his 
last  writing,  published  shortly  prior  to  his  death,  and  entitled  :  **  True 
Christian  Religion,  containing  the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New 
Church."* 

The  relation,  wherein  Swedenborg  placed  himself  in  regard  to  the 
new  community  he  founded,  is  the  first  thing  which  claims  our  atten- 
tion.  He  considers  himself,  not  only  to  be  a  restorer  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  to  be  a  divine  envoy,  in  the  same  comprehensive 
sense,  as  Luther  ;  but,  he  was  under  the  firm  conviction,  that  he  had, 
in  the  most  solemn  way,  been  commissioned  by  God  in  heaven,  to  in- 
troduce a  new  and  imperishable  era  in  the  Church.  The  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  which  is  promised  in  the  Gospel,  was  to  take  place  in 
him.  Not  that  he  held  himself  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  taught  that  God  could  no  more  appear  in  a  human 
form,  and  that  the  foretold  second  advent  of  the  I^ord  must  be  inter-, 
preted,  as  only  the  general  and  victorious  establishment  of  His  truth 
and  love  among  men — as  His  manifestation  in  the  word.  This  con- 
summation of  the  Christian  Church,  he  calls  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth,  the  new  celestial  Jerusalem,  whereof  the  Scripture  speaketh.f 
This  new  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  began,  according  to  Swedenborg, 
on  the  19th  June,  1770 ; — precisely  the  very  day  after  the  termination 
of  the  work,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  above  statements,  and 
which  was  to  go  forth  into  all  the  world,  and  win  over  the  elect.  For, 
as  soon  as,  according  to  our  authority,  the  last  words  of  this  book  were 
written  down,  Jesus  Christ  sent  his  apostles  throughout  the  whole 
spiritual  world,  to  announce  to  the  same  the  glad  tidings,  that  hence- 
forth He,  whose  kingdom  hath  no  end,  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever ; 
and  all  this,  in  order  that  what  stands  written  in  Daniel  (vii.  I'd,  14,) 
and  in  Revelations  (xi.  15,)  might  be  fulfilled.  The  aforesaid  mission 
of  the  jostles,  was  also  foretold  in  Matthew  (xxiv.  31.)^ 

*  **TViie  Christian  Religion;  oontaaningr  the  Univenal  TbeoUtgy  of  the  new 
Charoh."  By  Emanuel  Swedenborsr,  aerTant  of  the  Lord  Jeaua  Chriat.  Tranalated 
ftom  the  original  Latin  work,  printed  at  Amrterdam,  in  the  year  1771,  vol.  ii.  5th  edi. 
tion.    London :  1819.    The  Latin  original  I  have  not  been  able  to  procare. 

t  Loo.  eit  vol.  if.  p.  509. 

t  Loe.  cit  p.  547.  •«  After  this  work  waa  finiihed,  the  Lord  called  together  His 
twelve  diaciplea,  who  followed  Him  in  the  world  ;  and  the  next  day  He  sent  them 
throoghoat  the  whole  spiritual  world  to  preach  the  Gospel,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
leigneth,  whose  kingdom  shall  endure  for  ever  and  ever,  according  to  the  prophecy  in 
Daniel,  e.  vii.  18,  I  A;  and  in  the  Revelations,  e.  zi.  15;  and  that  they  are  blessed, 
who  come  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb." — Revel,  zix.  9.  This  was  done  on 
the  19th  day  of  June,  hi  the  year  1770. 
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i  LzxTin. — Pkiotieal  tendtaicj  of  Swedenborg^— His  jadgment  on  the  RefonMn, 
•nd  hit  account  of  their  dettinj  in  the  next  life. 

The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Swedish  prophet  has  by  no  means,  as  we 
should  be  disposed  to  believe  from  many  of  his  speculations,  a  mainly 
theosophistic  tendency,  but  on  the  contrary,  an  eminently  practical 
one.  It  sprung  out  of  an  opposition  to  the  Protestant  principle  of  justi- 
fication, and  the  ulterior  doctrines  therewith  connected ;  for,  Sweden* 
borg  also  held  this  whole  body  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  tenets  to  be 
•ubrersive  of  morality,  and  extremely  pernicious  to  practical  Christi. 
aaity.  From  this  polemical  spirit,  dl  the  virtues  and  the  defects  of 
this  sectary  are  to  be  deduced.  That  such  is  really  the  case,  is  mani* 
fast  from  the  very  great  and  unwearied  attention,  which,  in  lengthened 
portions  of  his  writings,  he  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  as  well  as  from  the  &ct,  that  on 
every  occasion,  and  when  we  least  expect,  he  recurs  to  the  subject,  and 
sets  forth  the  pernicious  influence  of  these  errors,  on  moral  and  religi- 
ons life*  Swedenborg  is  wont  to  support  his  peculiar  tenets,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  higher  spirits,  wherewith  he  had 
been  favoured.  Hence,  to  the  several  articles  of  doctrine  he  affixes  an 
appendix,  wherein  he  gives  a  description  of  these  celestial  conferences, 
often  with  great  minuteness,  and  entering  into  many  subordinate  cir« 
cumstances.  But,  none  of  his  doctrinal  views  does  he  uphold  by  such 
numerous  visions,  as  that  of  his  hostility  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
Justification.*  Angels  inform  the  visionary,  that  not  faith  alone,  bat 
together  with  the  same,  charity  also  justifies  and  saves.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  relates  the  substance  of  a  dialogue  heard  by  him,  and  which  oc- 
curred between  some  angels  and  several  Protestants,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  other  world.  To  the  most  various  questions  the  latter  con- 
stantly replied,  that  for  them  faith  must  supply  the  place  of  all  things, 
and  hence  they  received  the  final  sentence, — that  they  were  like  an 
artist,  who  could  play  but  one  tune,  and  therefore  riiowed  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  society  of  superior  spirits.  In  contrast  with 
this,  the  following  conversation  between  angels,  and  some  other  new- 
comers from  this  world,  is  given.  **  What  signifies  Faith  7  To  believe 
what  the  Word  of  God  teachetb.  What  is  charity  !  To  practise  wlut 
that  word  teachetb.  Hast  thou  believed  only  what  thou  hast  read  in 
the  word,  or  hast  thou  acted  also  according  to  it  ?  I  have  also  acted 
according  to  it    My  friend,  come  with  us,  and  take  up  thy  dwelling  in 


*  For  UMtanoe,  vol.  i.  p.  314, 317,  647,  649 ;  v«»L  ii  p.  80, 99, 100, 169. 
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the  midst  of  us."  With  Luther  and  Melancthon,  also,  Swedenborgt  in 
his  celestial  travels,  made  acquaintance,  and  he  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  them*  Li^er  (when  Swedenborg  visited  the  i^iritual 
kingdom,)  was  not  in  heaven,  but  in  a  sort  of  purgatory-«'-«n  intermedin 
ate  place,  where  attempts  for  his  improvement  were  practised  on  him* 
When  Luther,  we  are  further  told,  arrived  in  the  next  world,  he  found 
himself  in  a  locality,  which  Swedenborg  honoured  with  a  visit,  and 
which  perfectly  resembled  bis  domicile  in  Wittenberg.  With  the 
greatest  self-complacency,  Luther  collected  around  him  all  his  disciples 
and  adherents,  as  they  successively  entered  into  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  had  evinced  more  zeal  and  penetration  in  de- 
fence of  his  doctrine,  he  honoured  them  with  a  seat  nearer  to  himself 
as  their  leader. 

With  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  firmest  confidence,  Luther  was 
incessantly  setting  forth  his  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  alone,  be* 
fore  this  circle,  when  he  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  information, 
tint  that  doctrine  was  thoroughly  false,  and,  that  if  he  wished  to  enter 
into  beatitude,  he  must  utterly  renounce  it.  For  a  long  time  he  would 
not  3rield,  until  at  last  he  began  to  doubt,  whether  he  were  in  the  tnith*^ 
Swedenborg,  on  his  departure,  received  from  an  angel  the  consolatory 
assurance,  that  Luther  seemed  really  to  perceive  his  errors,  and  afforded 
every  hope  of  a  thorough  amendment  Swedenborg  assigns  the  follow* 
ing  reason  for  this.  Before  the  beginning  of  his  Reformation,  Luther 
was  member  of  a  Church,  which  exalts  charity  above  faith.  Educated 
in  this  doctrine  from  infancy,  he  was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  it, 
that,  though  without  a  clear  consciousness  of  it,  it  ever  regulated  his 
inward  spiritual  life ;  and,  on  this  account,  even  after  he  had  declared 
war  against  the  Catholic  Church,  he  was  enabled  to  give  such  excellent 
instruction  in  respect  to  charity.  His  own  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith  alone,  on  the  other  hand,  so  little  set  aside  the  conviction  of  his 
youthful  days,  that  it  belonged  more  to  his  external,  than  internal  man.* 
It  was  otherwise  with  his  disciples,  who  had  been  confirmed  in  his  doc- 
trine.    As  an  illustrative  instance,  he  recounts  the  destinies,  which 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  553.  **  I  was  tnfonned  bj  the  ezaminingr  an^ls,  that  this  chieftain  o  ' 
the  Church  it  hi  a  ttate  of  eonTendon,  far  before  maiiy  othera,  who  have  confirmed 
themielTea  m  the  doetrine  of  Jnatification  by  faith  alone ;  and  that,  hecanse  in  hit 
jonthfnl  dayi,  before  he  began  his  wmk  of  Refonnation,  he  had  receired  a  0traD|f 
tjnetnre  of  the  doctrine,  which  maintaina  the  preeminence  of  charity :  thia  was  the 
reaaon,  why,  both  in  his  writings  and  sermons,  he  gave  saoh  ezoeUcnt  instraction  in 
regard  to  charity ;  and  hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  fidth  of  Jostifieation  with 
htm,  was  implanted  in  his  eztemal  natural  man,  bat  not  moled  fai  his  internal  spirit- 
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after  his  death,  befell  MelaDcthon.  He,  too,  was  no  inhabitant  of  het' 
Ten  :-*K>n  the  contrary,  he  must  previously  abandon  hisopinioDs  respect- 
ing Justification  by  faith  alone,  before  he  can  enter  into  eternal  Ufe.— • 
Philip  Melancthon  was  seen  by  Swedenborg,  as  he  was  aealously  en- 
gaged in  the  composition  of  a  book ;  but,  he  was  unable  to  make  any 
progress  in  his  work.  He  was  ever  writing  down  the  words :  ^  Faith 
alone  saves  ;"  when  the  words  as  often  again  disappeared.  The  reaaon 
of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  they  are  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  dnd  is  the 
next  world  no  error  can  endure.  Ail  attempts  to  bring  this  Reformer 
to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  have  hitherto  failed.  On  one  occasion,  in* 
deed,  he  wrote  down  the  proposition,  *^  Faith  together  with  charity, 
justifies  f  but,  as  that  proposition  did  not  spring  out  of  the  inmost  feel* 
ings  of  his  soul,  but  had  only  been  taught  him,  it  could  be  attended 
with  no  success.  In  vain  we  seek  for  an  assurance,  that  Melancthon 
too,  could  look  forward  to  a  termination  of  his  painful  state ;  Calvin 
experiences  a  still  worse  fate,  because  he  was  always,  as  Swedenborg 
says,  a  sensual  man  ;  and,  beside  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification, 
maintained  also  the  revolting  error  of  an  absolute  and  eternal  prcdesti* 
nation  of  some  to  beatitude,  and  of  others,  to  damnation*  Swedenborg 
saw  him,  on  that  .account,  thrown  down  into  a  pit,  filled  with  the  most 
abominable  spiriu. 

The  Catholics,  too,  according  to  our  seer,  must,  in  many  respects 
change  their  convictions,  befcnre  they  can  quit  the  immediate  state  in 
the  next  life,  and  enter  into  a  higher  sphere.  Strangely  prejudiced, 
however,  as  Swedenborg  is,  against  the  Catholic  Church — ill  as  he  is 
wont  to  speak  about  popes,  bishops,  and  saints,  he  yet  communicates 
the  information,  that  if  Catholics  perform  works  of  charity  only  in  sim' 
l^ity,  and  think  more  of  God  than  of  the  pope,  their  transition  to  pure 
truth,  and  thereby  to  eternal  fdicity,  is  as  easy,  *^  as  it  is  to  enter  into 
a  temple,  when  the  doors  are  thrown  open ;  or,  into  a  palace,  by  passing 
between  the  sentinels,  who  keep  guard  in  the  outer  courts,  when  the 
king  enjoins  admission  ;  or,  as  it  is  to  lift  up  the  countenance  and  look 
toward  heaven,  when  angelic  voices  are  heard  therein."* 

Evident,  as  it  now  is,  that  Swedenborg's  reforming  zeal  was  particu- 
larly directed  against  the  errors  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  JustiGca- 
tion  i  yet,  his  attempts  to  undermine  the  same,  were  conducted  with  a 
destructive  ignorance ;  for  he  undermined  withal,  the  very  foundations 
of  Christianity.  Looking  for  the  connexion,  wherein  the  notion  of 
faith,  as  prevalent  among  his  former  fellow-religionists,  stood  with  other 


VoL  iL  p.  578. 
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dogmas,  he  foil  into  the  error,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  the 
basis  of  the  former  opinion,  and  hencei  he  thought  it  incumbent  upoa 
him  to  subvert  it.  Secondly,  he  observes  (and  in  this  instance  with 
perfect  justice,)  that  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  forms  the  ground«work  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  Justification  .«<« 
He  rejected,  accordingly,  the  article  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam ;  andf 
human  freedom,  which  the  Reformers  had  denied,  he  exalted  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Lastlyt  he  assailed  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  death 
of  Christ,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  last  link,  which  could  connect  the 
notion  of  Justification,  by  faith  alone,  with  any  other  dogma.  A  nearer 
investigation  of  these  three  points  will,  therefore,  be  our  nexttask« 

i  Lzxii.-^iredaaborg*t  dootriiie  on  the  Trinit7.*^IIiB  motive  for  aMBdling  that 
of  the  Church. 

The  connexion,  which  Swedenborg  established  between  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justification,  attacked  by 
him  with  such  extreme  vehemence,  is  as  follows  :—'*  After  men  had 
discovered  three  persons  in  the  Deity,  they  were  forced  to  allot  to  each 
a  separate  office*  The  first  Person,  accordingly!  was  regarded  as  the 
One  which  had  been  ofiended  by  mankind  ;  and  the  second,  was  con* 
aidered  to  be  the  Mediator.  By  the  establishment  of  so  powerful  a  medi- 
ation, the  Father  has  been  involved  in  the  necessity  of  bestowing  uncon* 
ditional  pardon ;  that  is  to  say,  without  regard  to  moral  worthinessi 
through  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Son  alone.*  In  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  very  idea  of  such  an  intercession,  the  new  Reformer 
turned  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself,  and,  indeed,  with  that 
decided  hostility,  which,  whenever  a  dogma  is  assailed  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  is  ever  wont  to  arise.  Swedenborg  says,  the  falsity  of 
the  doctrine  of  three  Divine  Persons,  is  clear  from  the  fact*  that  the  an* 
gels,  with  whom,  he  held  intercourse,  declared  to  him,  that  it  was  impos* 


*  Vol.i.  p.  955.  **Thattb]B  idea  eonceming  redemption  and  concerning  God, 
pervades  the  faith,  which  prevails,  at  this  day.  throughout  all  Christendom,  is  an  ac 
knowledged  truth ;  for,  that  faith  requires  man  to  pray  to  God  the  Father,  that  He 
would  remit  their  sins,  for  the  sake  of  the  cross  and  the  blood  of  His  Son,  and  to  God 
the  Son,  that  He  would  praj  and  intercede  for  them  ;  and  to  God  the  Holj  Ghost, 
that  He  would  justify  and  sanctify  them.**  Slc.  Vol.  ii.  p.  319  :  •*  Since  a  mental 
persuasion  of  thxee  Gods  has  been  the  result,  it  was  impossible  for  any  other  system 
of  faith  to  be  conceived  or  formed,  but  what  was  applicable  to  those  three  Persons,  in 
their  respective  stations;  as  for  mstance.  that  God  the  Father  ought  to  be  approach- 
ed,  and  implored  to  impute  the  righteousness  of  His  Son,  or  to  be  merciful  for  the 
sake  of  His  Son's  aaSSomg  on  the  otOM,**  dto. 
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aide  for  them  to  designate  in  words  that  opinion,  and  that  if  any  otM 
approached  them,  with  the  intention  of  giving  utterance  to  it,  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  away  from  them ;  and  that  if  he  really  uttered  the 
opinion,  he  was  immediately  transformed  into  a  block  in  human  shape. 
A  man,  who  seriously,  and  with  full  conviction  professes  the  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  compares,  in  consequence,  to  a  statue  with 
moveable  limbs ;  in  whose  interior  Shtan  lodges,  and  speaks  by  its  aiti« 
ficial  mouth.  The  old  Christian  faith  in  a  Triune  God  he,  accordingly 
places  on  a  level  with  Atheism  $  for  there  is  not,  in  fact,  he  says,  a 
God-head  with  three  Persons,  or,  as  he  expresses  himself,  there  are  not 
three  Gods  * 

He  teaches,  on  his  part,  that  in  the  Divinity  there  is  but  one  Pereon, 
the  Jehovah  God  (probably  the  Jehovah  Ekihim)  of  the  Okl  Testament 
The  same  hath  in  Christ  assumed  human  nature ;  and  the  energy  of 
this  God-Man,  that  is  ever  working  for  our  renovation,  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  Swedenborg  calls  the  Divine  Truth,  and  the  Divine 
Power,  which  worketh  the  regeneration,  renovation,  vivification,  sane* 
tification,  and  justification  of  man*  Hence,  he  adopts,  indeed,  a  Trinity 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  but  in  his  language,  he  explains  it  to 
be  three  objects  of  one  subject,  or  three  attributes  of  one  Divine  Fef 
son.f  In  other  words,  he  conceives  the  Trinity,  to  be  three  different 
manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  Divine  Person,  who,  in  the  Father, 
reveals  Himself  as  Creator  of  the  world,  in  the  Son  as  the  Redeemer, 
and  in  the  Spirit  as  the  Sanctifier.  He  refers,  moreover,  the  express 
sion,  *'  Son  of  God,**  to  the  humanity,  which  Jehovah  assumed,  and 
then  compares  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  soul  and  body, 
and  the  operations  of  man,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two  | 

Of  what  is  called  Scriptural  proof,  Swedenborg  has  not  the  slightest 
notion.  It  is  a  mere  accident,  if  in  support  of  any  one,  even  of  his 
truest  propositions,  he  assigns  satisfactory  exegetical  grounds.  He 
usually  heaps  passages  upon  passages,  without  much  troubling  himself 
about  usage  of  speech,  the  context,  parallel  passages,  or  in  general,  the 
strict  application  of  hermeneutic  rules,  although  with  these,  he  was  not 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  46 . . .  p.  S39.    "The  preaent  faith  of  the  Chuich iia  &ithm 

three  Gode." — Compare  p.  45,  p.  335. 

t  Log.  cit.  p.  3Q7.  •*  Hence,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  Divine  Trisit;. 
eoneifitinf  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  But,  in  what  eenee  this  Trinity  is  to  be 
tandeivtood,  whether  as  consisting  of  three  Gods,  who  in  CMenee,  and  conscqnentl/ 
b  nam«,  are  one  God,  or,  as  three  objects  of  one  salject,  and  thus  that  what  are » 
named,  are  only  the  qnalities,  or  attribotet  of  one  God :  homan  reason,  if  left  *• 
haclf,  can  by  no  means  disoera.^* 

X  I^oe.  cJt  p.  9S0. 
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Unacquainted.  It  is  so  in  the  matter  under  discussion*  Let  any  one 
only  read  the  passages  he  cites  from  Isaiah«  Jeremiah«  Osee,  and  the 
P^ims,  in  order  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  Son  hegotten  of  the  Father 
fVom  all  eternity,  but  he,  whom  he  calls  Jehovah,  that  became  Man  and 
Redeemer  ;  and,  such  a  one  must  be  convinced,  that  with  a  like  course 
of  reasoning,  any  conceivable  fancy  of  the  brain,  might  be  supported 
by  Scripture* 

Swedenborg's  total  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  history^ 
and  his  presumption,  in  despite  of  this  ignorance,  to  allege  their  testis 
mony  in  support  of  his  opinion,  are  particularly  afflicting.  He  venturee 
on  the  assertion,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  down  to  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Nice,  his  notion  of  the  Trinity,  was  the  prevailing  belief  of  the 
Church,  till  of  a  sudden  in  this  Council,  the  true  belief  was  lost !  I  U 
is  remarkable,  withal,  that  elsewhere  he  includes  among  the  heretics  of 
the  first  ages  the  Sabellians ;  although  it  is  precisely  among  these  that 
he  might  have  found  the  most  accurate  resemblance  to  his  own  errors* 
In  truth,  had  he  known,  that  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  very 
few  persons,  who  professed  principles  similar  to  his  own,  were  menaced 
with  exclusion  from  ecclesiastical  communion,  if  they  refused  to  re- 
nounce their  opinions,  utterly  repugnant  as  they  were  to  the  universal 
doctrine  of  the  Church  :*->had  he  been  aware,  that  Praxeas  was  forced 
to  exhibit  a  document,  wherein  he  revoked  his  error  ;  that  Beryllus,  at 
the  Synod  of  Bostra,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Arabian  bishops,  as  well 
as  by  Origen,  whom  they  had  summoned  to  their  aid,  to  take  the  same 
step  ;  and,  that  Sabellius  excited  such  great  agitation  in  the  Egyptian 
Church,  and  became  the  object  of  such  general  abhorrence  ; — ^how  could 
he  have  had  the  hardihood  to  put  forth  the  assertion,  that  down  to  the 
Council  of  NicO)  his  opinion  was  the  faith  of  the  Church  !  If,  in  mod- 
ern days,  many  since  the  time  of  Souveran  have  asserted,  that  the  ante* 
Nicene  period  was  addicted  to  the  Arian  heresy  ;  a  superficial  study  of 
authorities,  at  least,  might  have  led  to  such  a  result ;  but  Swedenborg's 
assertion,  presupposes  the  utter  absence  of  all  historical  inquiry.  Yet  a 
book,  in  which  such  gross  and  palpable  errors  are  found,  he  dares  to 
extol  as  a  work  of  such  Divine  contents,  that  on  its  completion,  the 
Apostles  entered  upon  a  mission  through  the  whole  spiritual  world  ;  that 
on  its  publication,  the  very  salvation  of  futurity  depends ;  and  that 
with  it  commences  the  new  eternal  Church  I 

In  respect  to  the  reasoning  of  Swedenborg,  it  bears  occasionally,  in 
its  main  features,  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  earlier  Arians, 
especially  Mtius  and  Eunomius,  except  only  that  these  two  Arian  lead- 

*  Loo.cit.  p.  163. 
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«n  evince  far  more  aeateBesB  and  deiterity.  It  is  eqaaUy  oeHaiiiy  Aai 
Ihoee  UDitariaosy  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church,  who  bear 
affinity  to  Swedenborg,  knew  how  to  aliege,  in  behalf  of  their  1 
flur  more  [rfausible  and  more  ingenious  Scriptural  argmnentiy  as  we  avy 
perceive  fW>m  the  work  of  TertuUian  against  Prazeas,  from  the  firag- 
onents  of  Hippolytus  against  Noetus*  and  of  tiie  Pseudo-Athanaaras 
against  the  followers  of  Sabellius.  Whosoever,  therefore,  poaMsaea  bvt 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Atbanasias»  Hilaryv 
Basilt  Gregory  Naaianzen,  Gregory  of  N3rHBa,  and  AnguBtioe»  (who, 
with  such  decided  superiority,  have  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiircfa« 
against  the  earlier  and  the  later  Arians,  as  well  as  against  the  SabeA* 
lians,)  must  consider  with  amacement  the  eflforts  of  Swedenboi;g,  a^io, 
with  powers  immeasurably  inferior,  attempted  to  undermine  the  belief 
in  a  dogma,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  defence  that  it  had  met  with, 
on  the  part  of  these  intellectual  giants,  had  received  even  a  stronger 
seientific  demonstration. 


i  Lxxx. — ^Swedenborg  deniei  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam.-^ContFadiolions  in  hk  thearf 

on  thif  matter. 

We  pass  now  from  the  most  striking  peculiarity  in  SwedenlMrg^s 
tiieology*  to  his  Anthropology,  where,  however,  it  will  be  only  hia  doc« 
trine  on  human  sinfulness,  and  particularly  original  sin,  that  wOl  engage 
our  attention.  The  latter,  as  we  remarked  above,  he  denies ;  hot,  be 
ialb  into  the  most  singular  self-contradictions.  The  account  in  die 
Bible,  respecting  the  fatal  disobedience  of  our  first  parents,  he  explains 
as  an  allegory,  and  regards  Adam  and  Eve,  not  as  real  peraonagea,  bat 
only  (to  use  his  own  words,)  as  personifications  of  the  primitive  Churck.'f 
And  he  adds,  that  '^  if  this  be  well  understood,  the  opinion  hitherto  re- 
ceived and  cherished,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  the  cawe  of  that  evil, 
which  is  innate  in  man  from  his  parents,  will  fall  to  the  ground.**^  Swe- 
denborg doth  not  deny,  however,  that  a  propensity  to  sin  is  transmitted 
from  parents  to  children ;  yet,  he  adds,  that  it  is  to  be  deduced  from 
the  parents  only,  as  he  says,  *'  hereditary  evil,  my  friend,  is  derived 
scdely  from  a  man's  parents ;"  and  elsewhere,  he  even  asserts,  with 
great  exaggeration,  ^  that  man  from  his  mother's  womb  is  nothing  bat 
evil.''^     If  on  one  hand,  the  progagation  of  an  evil  by  descent  be  ad* 


*  The  word  7JUoJfl|gy,  it  hen  oied  by  the  author  in  a  iviinitive  mbm,  as  < 
tkattieatof  theoatoreandtheattribiiteaof  God«— 7nmai 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  lie.    **  By  Adam  and  his  wife  is  meant  the  most  ancient  Chnnb* 
that  existed  on  onr  earth." 

t  Loe.  eit.  p.  IM.  $  Loo.  eit  p.  19S. 
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imtttfd,  and  on  the  other,  tke  anivenHitity  of  the  evil  itself  be  not  ealled 
in  question,  hew  can  we  stop  at  tlie  parents  of  a  ehiM  ?  The  question  * 
necessarily  arises  \  how  then  did  the  porsnts  come  by  the  evil  7  And 
if  doubtless,  it  be  answered,  that  they  received  the  bad  heritage  from 
their  parents,  luid  these  again  from  theirs^  we  shall  certainly,  at  lasti  bx* 
rive  at  the  first  man,  called  in  the  Sacred  Writings^  Adam ;  and  shaH 
be  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  nrnversid  phenomenon  hati»  a  primaiy , 
and  withal,  universal  cause,  and)  oonsequendy,  that  sin  in  the  humiitt 
race,  is  only  the  development  of  sin  in  Adam.  How  can  we  therefore 
eay,  that  children  inherit  from  their  parents  a  principle  of  sin,  without 
4'eourring  to  the  first  man  f  By  the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  Scrips 
tural  narrative  of  the  Fall,  nothing  is  gained.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
udmitting  even  such  an  explanation,  still  the  sexual  propagation  of  man 
must  have  certainly  had  a  beginning ;  and,  as  even  according  to  Swe* 
denborg,  the  development  of  sin  keeps  equal  pace  with  the  sexual  pro* 
pagation,  we  are  thus  compelled  to  recur  to  some  beginning-^o  some 
•first  sinner,  in  whose  fall  the  others  were  subsequently  involved.  In  the 
•second  place,  if,  with  Swedenborg,  we  even  take  Adam  to  be  a  mere 
collective  name,  yet  it  must,  at  all  events,  be  admitted,  that  the  later 
race  of  men  have  inherited  from  the  earlier  a  principle  of  sin,  since  its 
sexual  transmission  our  seer  does  not  pretend  to  deny.  To  Adam,  ac- 
cordingly, we  must  even  go  back,  whether  by  that  name  we  understand 
an  individual,  or  a  generation  of  men.  But,  whether  Holy  Writ  teach 
the  former  or  the  latter,  no  one,  who  reveres  St.  Paul's  epistles  as  cano- 
nicali  can  for  a  moment  doubt  {  for  in  Romans,  c.  v.  13-14,  Adam  is 
very  clearly  designated  as  he,  by  whose  faU,  the  fall  of  all  others  has 
been  determined;  and  he  is  expressly  characterized  as  one  person 
<(lf  Sff#»  irJj»«9r#v.)  From  whatever  side,  therefore,  we  contemplate 
Swedendorg's  doctrine,  it  appears  full  of  obscurities  and  inconsis- 
tencies. 

The  cause  of  these  contradictions  lies,  as  we  said  above,  in  his  mis- 
guided opposition  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  which  regards  original  sin 
as  a  total  depravation  of  man,  wherein  all  free-will  is  utterly  destroyed* 
Swedenborg  now  endeavouring)  on  one  hand,  to  save  free-will,  and  to 
discover,  in  the  personal  abuse  of  freedom,  the  gniltineas  of  individuals; 
«ind,  on  the  other  hand,  withheld,  by  a  deeper  feeling,  from  regarding 
the  individual  as  merely  isolated^  and  possessing  evidently  a  glimpse  of 
the  truth,  that  no  nan  liveth  for  himself,  nor  severed  from  mankind,  but 
is  vitally  involved  in  the  destinies  of  the  organic  whole, — Swedenborg, 
I  say,  fell  into  such  like  inconsistencies,  that,  in  one  moment,  set  up  a 
proposition,  and,  in  the  next,  subverted  it  again.  He  perceives,  if  we  may 
••  upeak,  an  universal  fiood  of  sin  {  but  he  dreads  to  enmine  it  dmefy^ 
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and  conceals  from  himself  its  source.  We  caonol,  by  this  theory,  mr^ 
tlerstand  how  sin  came  into  the  world ;  nor  can  Reason  be  satisfied 
with  a  doctrine  of  an  evU,  being  inherited  by  children  from  their  pa* 
rents,  when  that  evil  is  considered  as  a  mere  accident,  and  is  referred 
to  no  primary  cause.  Or  does  Swedenborg  derive  this  evil  propensity, 
transmitted  by  sexual  propagation,  from  the  original  constitution  of 
mani  Then,  undoubtedly,  the  undeniable  fact  would  not  be  repreaentedr 
as  a  naere  accident ;  but,  we  find  in  Swedenborg's  writings  no  syllable 
to  justify  such  a  supposition*  On  the  other  hand,  Gustavus  Knes,  pnv 
feasor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Upsalr  who  died 
some  years  ago,  and  who  was  by  no  means  a  shvish  follower  of  Sweden* 
borg,  has,  in  his  soliloquies  on  God,  m^in,  and  the  world,  set  forth  evil, 
as  something  necesMarily  connected  with  the  finite  nature  of  man.  But, 
the  question  recurs,  whether  the  other  Swedenborgians  will  subscribe 
to  so  perverse  a  doctrine.  Without  this  tenet,  their  theory  of  here- 
ditary evil  is  the  most  incoherent  rhapsody,  that  can  weH  be  im' 
agined. 

i  LzzU.— In<!«nttti(m  of  the  Dmnity— dtijecCi  of  the  tDcartatkm.— tielatibin 
between  grace  snd  free-will. 

We  must  now  describe  the  objects  ef  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divinity, 
as  set  forth  by  Swedenborg.  The  rejection  of  the  great  dogma  of  the 
Atonement,  through  Christ's  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  so  essentially 
Christian,  so  clearly  founded  in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  misapprehension  of  the  origin  of  human  sinfulness. 
The  Scriptural  opposition  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam,  is  de- 
void of  sense,  in  the  system  of  Swedenborg.  Having  once  abandoned 
the  Scriptural  point  of  view,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  discover,  in  the 
condition  of  mankind,  any  adequate  cause  to  account  for  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos.  He,  accordingly,  in  order  to  assign  sufficient  motives 
for  this  great  event,  looked  for  the  causes,  beyond  the  sphere  of  hu- 
manity. The  human  mind  is  urged  by  an  indomitable  instinct,  to  con- 
sider itself  an  integral  member  ef  a  great  spiritual  kingdom  extending 
over  all  worlds,  and  to  connect  the  prosperity  of  the  divine  institutions 
established  on  earth,  as  well  as  the  disorders  and  concussions,  which- 
interrupt  their  normal  development  of  life,  with  occurrenees  in  the  next 
world,  and  to  regard  them  as  a  continuance  of  the  vibrations  of  the  lat- 
ter. Of  this  factr  the  Myths  of  the  Indians,  and  the  religious  doctrines 
of  the  Parsi,  will  furnish  us  with  primitive  proofs.  Christianity,  alao^ 
points  to  a  connexion  between  the  fall  of  the  human  race,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  higher  spirits  into  the  abyss ;  and  speaks,  with  the  utmost' 
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clearness,  of  their  continued  efibrts,  to  maintain  and  extend  the  corrup* 
tion,  which,  by  their  means,  had  been  introduced  upon  our  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  teaches  the  active  interest,  which  the  spirits,  who  re- 
mained faithful,  as  well  as  the  souls,  who  here  below  died  in  communion 
with  Christ,  and  are  glorified  in  the  other  world,  exert  for  the  difiusion 
of  God's  kingdom,  and  its  consolidation  on  earth.  But,  in  Scripture 
Bnd  the  Tradition  of  the  Church,  all  this  is  set  forth*  in  a  very  simple 
«nd  general  outline.  But,  in  the  hands  of  the  fantastic  Christian 
Gnostics,  particularly  the  Valentinians,  the  simple  doctrine  of  the 
Church  was  transformed  into  a  vast  and  connectedy  but  fanciful  drama« 
They  taught  that  the  empire  of  Eons  was  disturbed  by  the  passionate 
desire  of  Sophia — ^that  the  latter  has  been  redeemed,  and  the  former  re« 
novated ;  yet,  that  it  was  only  through  the  re-establishment  in  Christ  of 
all  the  Pneumatic  natures,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  aforesaid  per- 
turbations, had  been  transferred  into  this  temporal  life,  perfect  harmony 
has  been  restored  even  in  the  world  of  spirits.  In  the  Gnostict  as  well 
as  in  the  Manichean  systems,  the  darker  powers  are  brought  into  a 
more  or  less  artificial,  and  often  utterly  inconceivable  connexion  with 
occurrences  in  the  Kingdom  of  Light,  which  has  to  be  secured  against 
their  strenuous  efibrts  to  invade  its  frontiers,  and  to  conquer  iU  Now 
a  similar  course  Swedenborg  pursues.  He  says,  ^'  Redemption  consisted 
in  reducing  the  hells  into  subjection,  and  bringing  the  heavens  into  an 
orderly  arrangement,  and  renewing  the  Church  on  earth  by  this  means ; 
and  there  is  no  possible  method,  by  which  the  omnipotence  of  God 
could  effect  these  purposes,  than  by  assuming  the  humanity ;  just  as 
there  is  no  possibility  for  a  man  to  work  without  hands  and  arms;  where- 
fore, the  humanity  ia  called  in  the  word,  '  the  arm  of  Jehovah.*  ^* — 
Jos.  xi.  10;  xiii.  1. 

Swedenborg  gives  the  following  more  detailed  description  of  the  dis- 
orders, that,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Satanic  powers,  had 
broken  out  in  the  kingdom  of  happy  spirits,  and  of  the  deliverence  from 
this  danger,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer.  The  Church  terres- 
trial, says  he,  forms,  together  with  the  orders  of  Spirits  in  the  next 
world,  an  organic  whole,  so  that  both  may  be  compared  to  a  man,  whose 
entire  members  suffer,  when  one  only  is  diseased.  The  members  of 
God's  community  on  earth,  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  feet  of  this  gr^t 
body  and  its  thighs ;  the  celestial  spirits,  are  the  breast,  the  shoulders, 
and  so  forth.  The  continued  growth  of  moral  corruption  here  below, 
has,  accordingly,  exerted  the  most  disturbing  influence  on  the  whole 
spiritual  world,  and  placed  it  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  a  man, 

«yoLi.p.M8. 
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obliged  to  sit  on  a  throne  with  a  broken  footstool.  The  dominion  of 
Satan  has,  moreovert  been  so  prodigiously  enlarged,  by  the  very  great 
immigrations  from  the  earth»  that  his  subjects  dared  to  penetrate  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  blessed,  and  even  threatened  to  drag  these 
down  with  them  into  the  abyss.  Now  the  incarnate  €rod  delivered  the 
good  spirits  from  this  importunity  of  the  demons^  as  He  drove  them 
back  within  the  limits  of  hell ;  for,  as  beasts  of  prey  retreat  into  their 
dens ;  as  frogs  dip  under  water,  when  their  enemies  approach  ;  so  fled 
the  demons,  when  the  Lord  came  out  against  them.*  We  see  how 
Swedenborg  here  abused  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent 
into  .hell. 

He  further  observes,  that,  by  this  judicial  action,  by  this  rigid  sepa- 
ration of  the  good  from  the  wicked,  the  Lord  hath  exhibited  himself  as 
righteousness  itself;  but  by  no  means  in  rendering  perfect  obedience, 
during  his  earthly  life  in  the  room  of  men,  and,  in  this  way,  becoming 
their  righteousness.  His  obedience  in  general  (he  continues,)  and  h» 
cructfi:(ion — ^the  last  temptation  of  the  Lord  in  his  humanity,  especially, 
have  merited  for  the  latter,  only  perfect  glorification,  that  is  to  say,  the 
perfect  union  with  the  Deity.  No  merit  of  Christ,  therefore,  according 
to  Swedenborg,  is  imputsJble  to  man — no  vicarious  satisfaction  can 
exist.  In  his  opposition  against  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  undermine  all  vital  Christianity,  he  went  so  far,  as  even  to 
deny  that  evangelical  dogma,  from  which  the  Christian  derives  an  in- 
exhaustible moral  strength — ^that  dogma,  which  hath  conquered  the 
world.  In  the  great  disfigurement,  Which  that  doctrine  had,  doubt- 
less, experienced  in  the  confessions  of  the  Lutherans^  he  could  not  dis- 
cover the  simple,  great,  and  profound  truth — he  misapprehended, 
especially,  its  psychological  importance,  and  even  proceeded  so  far,  as 
to  uphold  a  redemption,  in  part,  at  least,  depending  on  the  application 
of  mere  mechanical  powers.f 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  S37. 

t  M5hler  sayt,  that  according  to  8weden1>oi]g*i  tbcoiy,  '*  Redemption,  in  part  at 
leait,  depended  on  tiie  application  of  mere  mechanical  powen."  How  so  T  Became 
fhe  Swedieh  pEoj^et  makei  Redemption  to  oonaiet,  chiefly,  in  the  redoein||r  the  Mb 
into  nibjectioii,  in  deUveritt|f  the  blemad  spirits  flom  tiie  importmiitjr  of  desMBi.  aad 
in  prodacing,  by  this  means,  the  teaovatian  of  the  Chnreh.  The  Cathnlif  Gharoh* 
on  the  other  hand,  teaches  that  the  ohjeet  of  the  Redemption,  waa  the  reetoralion  of 
lidlen  man,  his  delivemnce  fifom  rin,  and  espeeiany  original  rin.  Thia  ■  the  doe. 
trine  clearly  menlcated  in  Holy  Writ— See  Luke  m.  10 ;  John  iii.  14 ;  Gal.  ir.  4, 5 ; 
Heb.  ▼.  1,  seq. ;  John  i.  39 ;  Rom.  ▼.  13,  15, 3 1 ;  ti.  vii. ;  1  Cor.  zv.  31,33.  Tbui^ 
according  to  Swedenborg,  Redemption  produced,  aa  it  were,  a  mere  ontward  mechan- 
ieal  change  in  the  moral  condition  of  mankind ;  bat,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine, 
it  brought  about  a  limg,  intenial,  and  oqganie  shang^— TVana. 
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But  here  Swedeiiborg  oeuU  not  reet ;  and  the  mode,  wherein  he  still 
descrihee  the  necoMity  of  the  Incarnetion  of  the  Deity,  for  the  rc^ene- 
ration  of  mankindt  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  ingenious. 
His  view  is  not  new,  and  was  alseady  unfolded  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Schoolmen,  and  with  greater  clearnees,  copiousness, 
and  precision^  than  hy  Swedenborg ;  but,  as  we  have,  however,  no 
^ound  for  supposing,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  ante- 
rior times  on  this  matter*  we  ought  not  to  refuse  him  the  merit  of  an 
original  discovery.  He  says,  without  the  condescension  of  God  in 
Chiiat,  laith  were  comparable  to  a  look  cast  up  towards  the  heavens, 
and  would  he  utterly  lost  in  the  vague  and  the  immeasurable ;  but 
through  Christ  it  hath  received  its  proper  object,  and  is,  thereby,  become 
more  definite.  Some  iathers  of  the  Church  express  this  thought  in  the 
foUowii^  manner :  to  wit,  that  by  his  own  powers,  man  is  unable  to 
rise  above  a  mere  void,  meaningless,  unconscious  yearning,  and  that  it 
is  only  through  revehition  this  yearning  is  satisfied,  and  is  blessed  with  a 
true  object.  Swedenborg  adds  (in  common  with  Cardinal  Cuss,  who 
has  treated  this  subject  in  a  most  intellectual  manner*)  that,  in  the  re- 
lations of  man  to  God,  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  must  every  where  pervade  each  other ;  that,  by  communion 
with  the  incarnate  Deity*  faith  and  love  receive  their  higher  and  eter- 
nal sanction  ;  but,  that  as  God  hath  lived  among  us  in  a  human  shapes 
those  virtues  have,  thereby,  obtained  their  right  foundation,  and  thea 
only  became  our  own  \  for,  the  Divine  in  itself  would  remain  inacces- 
eible  to  us**  The  one  great  work  of  Divine  Mercy,  we  may  coatem- 
plate  from  many  points  of  view;  and  the  more  comprehensive  is  our 
contem^plation  of  that  work,  the  deeper  will  be  our  reverence  and  ado- 
ration. But,  that  so  important  principle  in  the  Incarnation,  which  is 
so  clearly  expressed  in  Holy  Writ,  so  distinctly  asserted  through  all 
centuries  of  the  Church,  and  plastically  stamped,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on 
her  public  worship— the  principle,  that  the  death  of  the  Lord  is  our  lift 
— ought  never  to  be  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  much  less  absolutely 
rejected. 

What  the  northern  prophet  says  as  to  the  dvties,  required  on  the  part 
of  man,  in  order  that  he  should  realise,  within  htmsetf*  the  regenera- 
tion, designed  for  him  by  God,  has  much  resemblance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Christ,  says  Swedenborg,  Divine  truth  and 
love  became  manifest  Hence,  man  must  approach  unto  him,  and  re* 
ceive  the  truth  in  faith,  and  walk  aceording  to  the  same  in  love ;  faith 
withent  love,  or  lore  without  fiiith,  has  no  vahie.     Hence^  respeettng 
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Justification,  he  has  nearly  the  same  idea,  which  the  Catholic  Chnrch 
has  ever  inculcated  ;  and  in  his  opinion,  it  is  essentially  identical  with 
the  sanctification,  and  inward  renovation,  produced  in  faith  in  Christ.^ 
But  here  the  great  distinction  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  deduces  not  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  from  the  merits  of  Christ.  The  relation  between 
Grace  and  Free- Will  is  pretty  well  set  forth  ;  and  in  such  a  way,  that 
he  deviates  not  into  Pelagianism,  and  scarcely  into  Semi-pelagianism — 
a  circumstance,  which  from  Swedenborg*s  opposition  to  Luther's  doc- 
trine, must  really  excite  surprise. 

But  the  historian  of  dogmas  will  be  filled  with  astonishment,  when«  on 
these  matt^v,  he  turns  his  attention  to  Swedenborg*s  historical  observa- 
tions. In  order  to  justify  the  connexion,  which  he  has  assumed  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  the  vicarious  Satisfaction, 
he  asserts,  that  with  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  merits  has  been  introduced  and  maintained.f 
This  assertion  involves  a  two*fold  error  \  in  the  first  place,  because,  be- 
fore the  aforesaid  council,  an  amputation  of  Christ's  merits  can  be  prov- 
ed  to  have  been  the  universal  belief  of  the  Church  ;  and  secondly,  be* 
cause  from  that  council  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  peculiar  Lu- 
theran  theory  on  this  subject,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  and 
scattered  traces,  is  not  to  be  found.  Luther  himself  never  vaunted  of 
this  concurrence  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  subsequently  to  the 
Council  of  Nice.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  it  his  glory  to  have  caught 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  St.  Pftul,  than  all  the  fathers  of 
the  Church.  Swedenborg  need  only  have  read  the  commentaries  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  Ambrosiaster  and  Jerome,  in  the  Latin,  have  composed, 
to  see  the  fallacy  of  his  strange  conceit.  As  to  the  theologians  of  the 
middle  age,  every  page  of  their  writings  will  refute  the  assertion  of  Swe- 
denborg.  How  then,  would  the  opposition  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants be  explicable,  if,  on  the  article  of  belief  in  question,  the  former 


*  Vol.  i.  p  SI8S.  '•  By  meau  of  divine  tmth  orii^ting  in  good,  that  is,  by 
SNani  of  faith  originating  in  charitj,  man  ii  reformed  and  regenemted,  and  alao  re- 
newed, quickened,  sanctified,  justified ;  and,  in  proportion  to  thia  piugrcaa  and 
growth  in  theae  graces,  la  purified  from  evils ;  in  which  purification  consists  the  re* 
mission  of  sins.*' 

t  Vol.  ill.  p.  317.  **  Tliat  the  faith,  which  is  imputative  of  the  merit  and  righte. 
ousncss  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  first  took  its  rise  ftom  the  decraes  in  the  Council  of 
Nice,  ooDoeming  three  Divuie  Persons  from  eternity;  which  fidtfa,  from  thai  time 
to  the  present,  has  been  received  by  the  whole  Christian  world."  P.  319 :  "  Ttiat  im. 
putation  and  the  faith  of  the  present  Church,  which  alone  is  said  to  justify,  am  ooe 
tiling.'* 
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had  ever  put  forth  the  same  doctrine  as  the  latter  ?  Swedenborg  does 
not  even  adduce  a  single  historical  testimony,  in  support  of  his  asser- 
tion, and  contents  himself  with  mere  round  assurances,  without  reflect- 
ing that,  in  matters  so  important,  proofs,  and  not  mere  assurances,  are 
required.  Swedenborg  was  not  aware,  that  we  can  believe  in  an  im- 
putation of  the  merits  of  Christ,  without  being  in  the  least  forced  to 
adopt  the  peculiar  theories  of  the  Reformers  of  Wittenberg  and  of  (Je- 
neva.  In  other  places,  where  he  treats  of  the  separation  of  Protest- 
ants from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  their  peculiar  doctrines,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  schism,  he  even  contradicts  himself,  forgets,  at  all 
events,  the  broad  distinction,  which,  according  to  what  has  been  already 
recounted,  he  had  laid  down  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  to 
their  capability  for  embracing  in  the  next  world,  the  entire  truth,  and 
precisely  in  regard  to  the  article  of  Justification. 

Upon  his  doctrine  of  Free-will,  also,  Swedenborg  did  not  a  little  pique 
himself,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  whole 
Christian  Church  ;  and  his  English  editor,  in  all  seriousness,  points  to 
this  notion,  as  to  something  quite  new  and  unheard-of.  Truly,  if  we  at- 
tend only  to  the  Formulary  of  Concord,  from  which  Swedenborg  makes 
long  extracts,  as  well  as  to  the  writings  of  Calvin,  we  should  be  justified 
in  believing,  that  the  doctrine  of  Free-will,  is  nowhere  any  longer 
known.  But  how  much  soever  Swedenborg  decants  on  Free-will,  he 
gives,  amid  all  his  images,  no  very  clear  notion  of  it,  although  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  this  idea  floated  before  his  mind.* 

i  Lzzzn.— Swedenboig*!  Doctrine  relative  to  the  Sacraments.  ^ 

S  wedenborg's  doctrine  on  the  Sacraments,  has,  independently  of  its 
peculiar  language,  nothing  very  striking,  although  he  thinks  the  con- 
trary, and  opines,  that  without  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  sense,  that  is 
to  say,  the  mystico-allegorical  meaning,  and  especially  of  the  corres- 
pondences between  heaven  and  earfh,  nothing  solid  can  be  adduced  even 
on  this  article  of  belief.  Moreover,  the  two  sacraments.  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  (for  more  he  doth  not  acknowledge,)  are,  in  his  opin- 
ion, very  precious  ;  and  he  strivesy  with  all  his  powers,  to  promote  a 
lively  reverence  for,  and  worthy  reception  of  the  same.  Of  baptism, 
he  teaches,  that,  through  three  stages,  it  is  designed  to  work  an  inward 
purification.  In  the  first  place  it  conducts  into  the  Christian  Church  ; 
secondly,  by  its  means,  the  Christian  is  brought  to  a  knowledge  and  re- 
cognition of  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  it  man  is  born 

•  Vol  L  pp.  lOa.156.  8eeaboVol.iLp.973. 
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again  through  the  Lord.  But*  these  three  oljectB  of  baptiHin,  vt,  in 
themselves  one  and  the  same,  and  are  in  die  ^ame  relation  one  to  the 
other,  as  cause  and  efiectt  and  the  medium  between  the  two.* 

But  the  knowledge  of  celestial  correspondences!  above  all,  serves  to 
initiate  Christians  into  the  essence  of  the  holy  communioD.  Flesh  asd 
bread  are  the  earthly  signs  of  the  Divine  love  and  goodness  (holineui) 
blood  and  wine  the  emblem  of  God's  truth  and  wisdom.  Eating  is  like 
to  appropriation.  But  now,  flesh  and  bread  in  the  holy  commanioD, 
are  the  Lord  himself,  considered  in  the  character  of  love  and  goodDe^i. 
Blood  and  wine,  in  like  manneri  the  Lord  himself  in  His  truth  and  wis- 
dom. There  accordingly  are,  as  Swedenbwg  expresses  himself^  thiee 
principles,  which,  in  this  sacrament  especially,  are  interwoven  into  eadi 
other : — ^the  Lord,  hb  Divine  goodness,  and  his  Divine  truth ;  and  coo* 
sequently,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  all  the  blessings  of 
heaven  and  the  Church  arot  in  an  especial  manner,  included  and  im- 
parted ;  for,  in  these  three  principles,  which  constitute  the  univeisal, 
all  particulars  are  contained.  Tlius  God,  and  with  Him  faith  asd 
charity,  are  the  gifls  vouchsafed  to  man  in  the  participation  of  this  sac- 
rament. That  the  glorified  humanity  is  here  present,  together  with  the 
Divinity,  Swedenborg,  in  a  special  section,  very  clearly  shows,  and  ob- 
serves, at  the  same  time,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual  food,  for  tk 
very  reason  that  the  glorified  humanity  is  there  proffered  to  us. 

In  order  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  participation,  Swedenborg 
observes  :  every  sound  soul  has  the  faculty  to  receive  from  the  Lord 
wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  truths,  and  to  augment  the  same  to  all  eternitj; 
in  like  manner  to  receive  charity,  and  to  increase  peipetually  in  the 
same.  But  now,  the  Lord  is  charity  and  wisdom  itself;  consequentlj 
man  is  able  to  unite  hineelf  to  Him.  It  is  here  evident,  that  wisdom 
and  charity  are  regarded  by  Swedenborg  as  something  substantial— «0 
the  subtlest  emanations  from  the  Deity,  and  the  Deity  itself:  in  the 
same  way,  as  in  the  other  world,  he  beheld  God  as  a  son,  from  which 
alone  light  and  heat  are  emitted,  that  is  to  say,  wisdom  and  charity. 
To  avoid  probably  pantheistic  views,  the  prophet  adds,  the  Divinity  it- 
self  cannot  be  identified^  but  only  vnited  with  man  ;  in  the  same  man- 
lier as  the  sun  is  not  conjoined  with  the  eye,  nor  the  air  with  the  ear, 
but  are  only  adjoined  to  those  organs,  in  order  to  render  the  senses  of 
seeing  and  of  hearing  possiblcf 


*  Log.  eit  p.  389.  **  In  a  like  mAnner  aa  a  first  cftuae,  a  middle  cause,  which  Jf 
the  efficient,  and  ultimate  cause,  which  is  the  effect*  and  the  end,  for  the  ash*  ^ 
which  the  Ibnaer  oansea  were  pcoduflfidi" 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  445.    "  Still,  bowfver«  as  uma  is  «  finite  beuif ,  the  Loidf  diiinitr 
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In  the  same  way,  coBtinaes  Swedenborg,  as  baptism  introduces  us 
Into  the  Church,  the  holy  communion  introduces  us  into  heaven.  Tatf 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  who  b  present  in  the  sacrament,  has  necessarily 
heaven  also  in  his  train,  and  opens  it  to  those,  who  worthily  partake  of 
the  divine  repast.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  unworthy  communicant. 
To  the  worthy,  Crod  is,  in  this  feast,  inwardly  and  outwardly  present : 
inwardly,  by  His  love  and  truth :  outwardly  by  His  omnipresenoei 
which  determines  the  existence  of  all  things.  In  the  wicked  is  found 
the  mere  general  omnipresence  of  Crod,  without  the  former.  To  mere 
carnal  and  mere  natural  men,  who  withdraw  from  obedience  to  Crod, 
and  only  know  and  speak  of  the  Divine  Truth,  but  never  practise  it, 
the  Lord,  in  despite  of  existence,  reveals  not  heaven.  One  might  fed 
disposed  to  conclude  from  this,  that  Swedenborg  agrees  with  Calviat 
when  he  teaches,  that  to  the  reprobate,  the  glorified  body  of  the  Lord 
is  not  imparted.  Swedenborg,  however,  is  utterty  opposed  to  the  Ge- 
nevan Reformer,  for,  according  to  the  latter,  the  food  of  eternal  life  is 
not  imparted  to  him,  who  is  predestined  to  eternal  death ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  former,  it  is  only  not  received  by  the  unworthy  communicant, 
that  is  to  say,  not  imbibed  in  the  inmost  life  of  the  spirit,  although  prof- 
fered to  him.*  What  Swedenborg  teaches,  besides,  respecting  the 
Eucharist ;  to  wit,  that  it  worketh  an  union  with  the  Deity,  and  is  the 
stamp  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  so  forth,  is  only  a  further  consequence 
of  what  has  been  hitherto  stated.  Moreover,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  Swedenborg  entirely  passes  over  the  relation, 
which  the  same  bears  to  the  death  of  our  I^ord,  and  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  clearly  as  that  relation  is  pointed  out  in  Holy  Writ  The  mo- 
tives, for  this  his  omission,  are  to  bp  sought  for,  in  the  above  mentioned 
view,  which  he  takes  of  Christ's  passion  and  death. 

f  XJOCCEU.— Swedfloboig^  xevelalioiii  fimn  the  ottwr  wotld. 

With  the  information,  which  Swedenborg  brought  ftom  tiie  next 
world,  respecting  its  state  aad  its  relations,  and  which  he  has  recorded 
in  his  writings,  we  wish  not  to  amuse  our  readers ;  though  to  many, 
undoubtedly,  the  investigation  of  this  subject  would  be,  precisely,  the 
most  attractive.  We  shall  only  communicate  so  much  as  appeara  ne- 
cessary, |iartly  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  Swedenborgian  doc- 


itoelf,  caimot  be  eonjained  with  him,  bqt  a^oined.**  At  p.  70,  the  aathonayi,  that 
**  conjoined,^  siljrnifiefl  ui  unity  like  that  of  the  fruit  with  the  Uee,  but  **  adjoinedt** 
a  more  external  union,  as  when  fruits  aze  bound  to  a  tree." 
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trines,  and  partly  to  explain  much,  that  has  heen  hitherto  stated 
When  souls  quit  the  visible  world*  they  go  to  a  locality  horenng  be- 
tween  heaven  and  hell ;  and  feeling  themselves  by  degrees  irresisitiblj  at- 
tracted to  their  kindred  spirits,  they  gradually  advance  into  heaven  or  heL 

The  husband,  with  haste,  seeks  his  spouse,  and  vice  versa;  andio 
general,  each  one  the  companions  of  his  earthly  sutTerings  and  joys, 
among  whom  alone  he  finds  himself  at  home.  In  these  descriptions, 
Swedenborg  indisputably  displays  a  very  subtle  psychology.  Those, 
moreover,  who  are  neither  ripe  for  heaven,  nor  find  joy  in  hell,  are  in- 
structed and  educated,  until  by  the  use  of  their  freedom,  they  attain  on- 
to pure  truth  and  charity,  whereby  heaven  becomes  accessible  to  them. 
Tlie  members  of  every  religion,  confession,  and  sect,  receive  teachers  of 
their  own  party,  and  the  Heathen,  Jew,  and  Mohammedan,  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  this  school.  But,  if  they  resist  all  attempts  for  their  im- 
provement or  perfection,  they  are  then  swallowed  up  by  hell.  We  do 
not  see  why  Swedenborg  should  have  manifested  such  a  decided  hostil- 
ity against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory,  although,  undoubtedly, 
between  the  latter  and  the  intermediate  place  of  the  Swedenborgians, 
important  difilerences  are  to  be  found. 

The  relations  in  the  next  world,  according  to  the  depositions  of  oar 
eye-witness,  perfectly  resemble  those  on  earth.  There  also,  are  houses, 
and  palaces  with  rooms  and  furniture ;  there,  too,  are  mountains  and 
valleys,  rivers  and  lakes.  Time,  also,  and  a  very  substantial  space,  rule 
the  world  of  spirits.  Nations  and  individuals  retain  their  peculiarities; 
hence,  in  the  next  world,  the  Dutch  still  carry  on  commerce.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  all  things  are  in  a  more  glorified  and  spiritual  shape, 
than  here  below,  for  the  gross  body  of  the  present  life  is  thrown  oiT; 
and  even  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  according  to  Swedenborg,  does 
not  take  place.  The  new  body,  however,  retains  quite  the  form  of  the 
old  one,  so  that  many  who  pass  into  the  next  life,  perceive  not  that  they 
no  longer  possess  their  former  corporeal  integument. 

In  1757,  the  last  judgment  wva  held,  and  Swedenborg,  as  an  amazed 
spectator,  assisted  at  it.  The  same  is  also  held  from  time  to  time. 
Even  the  damned  could  be  delivered,  if  they  wished.  Swedenborg  saw 
one  of  them,  who  had  once  been  a  highway-robber,  and  had  been  guil- 
ty of  adultery,  and  who,  somehow  or  other,  had  strayed  among  the 
angels.  These  endeavored  to  work  on  his  understanding,  and  he  really 
understood  what  they  said  and  wished.  But,  on  their  demanding  him 
to  love  the  truth,  which  he  recognized  ;  he  replied,  he  would  not,  and 
returned  to  hell.  The  phenomenon  Swedenborg  makes  use  of,  in  order 
to  prove  Free-will.  HerCf  the  penetrative  man  evinces  his  sagacity ; 
for,  certainly,  there  are  reprobates,  who  will  not  be  happy,  and  there. 
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tore  cannot  be  so.  This  narrative  agrees  very  well  with  the  other  doc 
trines  of  Swedenborg^  that  God  isperpetuaUy  present  with  man  solon^ 
as  he  lives,  and  exerts  a  constant  influence  over  him  to  procure  hi» 
conversion ;  but,  that  those  who  die  in  the  wickedness  of  their  heartr 
are  irreformable, '« because  the  interiors  of  their  minds,''  says  Sweden^ 
borg,  "^  are  fixed  and  determined." 

)  iJczzt^.-^Biblieal  C^tian  df  SWedenboii^.    Allegorie<i.iiiyttl43al  fijtef^Mii. 

With  Swedenborg's  peculiar  views  on  Holy  Writ^  we  must  now  make 
our  readers  acquainted.*  On  perusing  his  writingSf  we  are  soon  very 
painfully  surprised  with  the  faet^  that  he  makes  no  doctrinal  use  of  SU 
Paul's  epistles.  At  least,  we  cannot  recall  to  our  recollection,  that  we 
have  ever  found  any  notice  taken  of  them,  even  on  those  points,  where 
such  would  be  indispensable  ;  as  in  the  articles  of  Justification,  and  of 
Faith,  and  of  its  relation  to  Works.  This  fact  we,  at  last,  found  clears 
•d  up,  **  by  the  chief  articles  of  faith  of  the  New  Church,"  subscriptioa 
to  which  is  required,  as  a  condition,  from  all  those  who  desire  to  enter 
into  the  community,  founded  by  Swedenborg.  In  these  ^  chief  articles," 
we  find  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  enuraera^ 
ted ;  but,  among  the  component  parts  of  the  latter,  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Afiocalypse  are  alone  reckoned*!  The  influence  which  Sweden-* 
borg's  dogmatic  system  exerted  on  the  framing  of  his  Biblical  Canon, 
no  one  can  deny.  Hence,  before  we  could  speak  of  the  latter,  it  was 
necessary  to  set  forth  his  doctrines^  The  rejection  of  the  dogmas  of 
original  sin,  of  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ,  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh,  and  so  forth,  led  him  to  expunge,  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
sacred  writings,  the  Epistles  of  St«  Paul,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in 
short,  every  thing  which,  even  by  the  most  forced  interpretation,  could 
not  be  made  to  harmonize  with  his  own  errors«  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  especially,  the  account  of  the  real  descent  of  the  ParacletOf 
who  was  to  lead  the  Church  into  all  truth,  and  to  abide  with  her  for  ever, 
must,  undoubtedly,  have  l^een  a  great  stumbling-block  in  his  way.  In 
fact,  the  Swedenborgians  endeavour  to  represent  their  master  as  him 
who  has  at  last  communicated  what  originally  was  inaccessible,  or  un« 
intelligible,  to  believers.  I  have  discovered,  at  least,  that  Swedenborg's 
disciples,  in  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  their  teacher,  have  appealed 
to  those  promises  of  a  Paraclete,  recorded  in  St.  John's  Gospel.     Wheui 
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t  **  Divine  Revelatbns  made  known  by  Swedenboi]|^,  tnmdated  into  Gsraun  hf 
ITafels."    Vol.il.    Ttkbingsn,  1834« 
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monorer,  tlw  apoide  Mitfa  t  **  No  ^e  hath  Meoy  no  ear  hadi  heitfd^ 
nor  halh  it  entmd  into  tho  heart  of  man  to  conoeive»  what  (Sod  hath 
prepared  for  thoee  who  lore  Him  ;"  he  moat  certainly  hare  appeared  not 
very  entitled  to  oredencoy  in  the  eetimation  of  one,  who»  in  his  own  per« 
son  had  obeerved  the  joye  of  the  Ueased,  and  in  hia  writings  had  lifted 
up,  for  the  edification  of  mankind,  the  veil,  which  the  apostle  had  fain 
have  thrown  over  the  realms  of  eternity.  When  Swedenborg  rejected, 
also,  the  Epistle  of  St*  James,  and  other  scriptures,  as  uncanonical,  he 
was  driven,  for  consistency's  sakei  to  this  step. 

If,  together  with  this  arbitrary  mode  of  dealing  with  the  canon,  we 
consider  the  following  hermeneutical  principles  of  Swedenborg,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised,  that  the  most  fantastic  doctrines  should  have  been  pro- 
pounded by  him  as  Christian.  Swedenborg  says,  that,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Divine  truth  is  contained  in  all  its  plenitude, 
holiness  and  power ;  and  to  the  demonstration  of  this  truth,  he  devotes 
a  special  treatise.  Yet,  he  supposes  a  mystical  sense^  which  he  calls 
tiie  spiritual  one,  to  be  concealed  in  the  letter  of  Scripture ;  so  that  the 
entire  truth  is  comprised  in  its  every  word,  nay,  often  in  its  every  syl- 
lable 1  Hiis  doctrine  Swedenborg  establishes  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  those  correspondences^  that,  according  to  him,  exist  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  he  gives  several  interpretations  of  texts  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse, whereby  he  endeavours  to  render  his  view  more  evident.  These 
theories,  considered  in  themselves,  are  not  so  very  obnoxious  to  censure ; 
they,  on  the  contrary,  are  based  on  a  great  truth,  and,  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent,  are  justified  by  those  relations,  which,  according  to  the  most  ex« 
plicit  declarations  in  the  New  Testament,  exist  between  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant.  To  this  mode  of  interpretaticm,  as 
>^  an  exercise  for  mystical  acuteness  (if  we  dare  use  such  an  expression,) 
we  even  cannot  entirely  deny  all  value*  It  is,  likewise,  a  well-known 
ft^t,  that,  according  to  the  character  of  difiereot  ages,  and  the  peculi« 
arities  of  individual  men,  it  has  had  great  influence  in  awakening  reli* 
gioos  feelings,  and,  at  many  periods,  has  guarded  Holy  Writ  against 
the  contempt  of  arrogant,  carnal-minded  men,  or  against  the  neglect  of 
men,  pious,  indeed,  but  utteriy  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  a  gram- 
matical  and  historical,  yet  ^ritual,  exegesis.  But,  if  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation,  when  not  practised  by  inspired  writers,  opens,  under  all 
cireumstanoes,  boundless  scope  to  the  play  of  an  irregular  fancy,  or  to 
Che  effusions  of  mere  individual  feeling,  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  grossest 
errors,  when  it  is  made  the  medium  for  discovering,  and  establishing, 
articles  of  doctrine.  Dogmas,  which  by  the  most  unhistorical  method, 
mon  had  perhi^  stumbled  on,  may,  by  self-delusion  and  a  small  portion 
of  wit,  be  found  stated  in  every  teat  of  Scripture.    This  was  now  ae- 
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ttnlly  the  case  with  Swedenboig,  who  eooU  diicoyer  the  strangest 
things  in  the  Bible.  Laatljt  the  presumptuous  ignoranee,  with  which 
he  judges  the  lastory  of  the  aBegorico-mystical  interpretation  of  Scrip-' 
turet  appears  high]  j  censurable.  Hie  higher  the  estimation  is«  in  which 
he  holds  the  latter^  the  greater  tiie  earnestness  wherewith  he  asserts, 
that  it  was  all  but  unknowny  as  well  among  the  Jews,  on  account  of 
their  carnal  sense,  as  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
on  account  of  their  too  great  simplicity,  and  among  tiiose  of  subsequent 
ages^  from  the  general  corruption.  He  insists,  that  it  was  only  by  a 
apedal  rerelation  he  was  made  attentive  to  it,  or  at  all  erents  favoured 
with  the  true  key  for  its  right  use.  But  what  is  his  distinction  between 
the  various  senses  of  Holy  Writ,  other  than  the  Sod  (body,)  the  De« 
rusch  (soul,)  and  the  Phaschiith  (spirit  of  the  Cabala  ;)— eenses  which 
themselves  correspond  to  the  r«^Mi,  the  4^X9 f  and  the  r*f  v^m,  of  Philo  ?^ 
And  wherein  do  the  Swedenborgian  correspondences  between  heaven 
and  earth,  so  essentially  differ  from  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  Jerusalem 
(the  Amp  and  the  m»«w  *Ir^«vvsAi/^,)  the  carnal' and  the  spiritual  Israel 
(the  'Iv^MiA  m^muit  and  fm^futriitir,)  with  which  the  same  Philo  has 
made  us  acquainted  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  astounding  asser- 
tion, that  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  the  allegorico-mystical 
exegesis  was  unknown  ?  Just  as  if  Basflides,  Vafentinus,  and  Origen, 
had  lived  in  the  sixth  century !  That  Swedenborg  should  have  possess- 
ed any  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Alcuin, 
of  Richard,  of  St  Victor,  or  with  the  description  of  the  three  senses 
given  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others,  it  would  be  too  much  to  require 
of  him ;  nor  should  we  have  even  noticed  the  contradictions,  into  which 
he  has  fallen  with  well-known  hislorical  facts,  had  he  not  vaunted  him- 
self as  an  extraordinary  divine  envoy,  and  represented  his  book  as  one 
written  under  God's  especial  guidance. 

Swedenborg  shows  great  pettiness,  and  even  childishness,  in  making 
a  sort  of  fire-work  out  of  Holy  Writ.  In  the  spiritual  world,  says  he, 
where  the  Bible  is  preserved  in  holy  chests,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Temple,  it  is  regarded  with  respect  by  the  angels ;  and  it  is  as  radiant 
as  a  great  star,  and,  at  times,  like  the  sun,  and  its  glimmering  splendour 
forms  the  most  magnificent  rainbow  !  If  any  one,  with  his  hands  o^ 
clothes,  touch  the  Bible,  he  is  immediately  environed  with  a  brilliant 
fire,  and  he  appears  as  if  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  star,  bathed  in  light! 
This,  adds  Swedenborg,  he  has  often  seen  and  admired  ?    But  if  any 


*  Vol.  L  p.  378.  **The  ipiritoal  wnie  doth  not  appear  in  the  literal  lenae,  being 
within  it,  a»tbe  aonl  is  in  the  body ;  or  aa  the  thought  of  the  underatanding  ia  in  the 
eye,  or  as  ths  Ailection  of  lore  ii  in  the  < 
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one*  entangled  in  errors,  look  into  the  sacred  coffer,  then  hid  eye9 
are  overclouded  with  deep  darkness ;  and  if  he  renture  to  touch  the 
Word  itself,  an  explosion  immediately  ensues,  which  flings  him  **  into  a 
corner  of  the  room."*  Had  these  descriptions  been  mere  all^^ricd 
representations,  to  point  out  to  sensual  men  the  effulgence  of  divine 
light,  wherewith  a  soul  is  filled,  that  with  feelings  hallow^  to  God  dra V9 
from  Holy  Writ  life  and  nurture  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profound 
darkness  and  appalling  night  that  encompass  those,  who  pervert  Scrip* 
ture  to  the  confirmation  of  the  fancies  of  their  own  brain  ;  we  ahould 
then  have  commended  the  aptness  of  such  illustrations.  Bat  such  is 
not  Swedenborg's  meaning;  he  here  designs  to  state  positive  facta. 
For  our  part,  we  here  discern  an  idolatry  manifested  to  the  dead  word 
of  Scripture,  which  exceeds  all  that  the  slavishness  to  the  mere  letter 
has  ever  exhibited,  and  has  perhaps  no  parallel  in  history,  except  in  the 
controversy  among  Mohammedans,  whether  the  Koran  be  created  or 
uncreated.  Yet  even  the  rational  Moslem  will  reply,  that  the  ideas, 
indeed,  of  the  sacred  book  are  eternal,  but  by  no  means  the  form,  where* 
in  they  are  set  forth* 

i  LZX1CV.— Swedenboii^s  place  ih  History. 

To  form  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Swedenborgianism,  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  more  fuUy  the  idea.  Which  its  author  enter* 
tained  of  his  own  historical  importance.  He  divides  the  history  of  the 
World  into  so  many  great  periods,  which  he  denominates  Churches ;  to 
wit,  the  Antediluvian  ;  the  Asiatico-African,  Which  attained  its  term  by 
the  introduction  of  idolatry  ;  the  Mosaic ;  and,  lastly,  the  Christian 
Church.  In  the  latter,  he  again  distinguishes  four  Churches,  the  Ante 
Nicene,  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Prdtestant.  The 
last-naraed,  also,  Uke  the  preceding  Churches,  has  already  reached  its 
etid:  hence,  with  the  New  Community,  the  times  revert  to  the  origin 
of  the  Church — to  primitive  Christianity,  whos^  principles  can  hence^^ 
forth  never  more  be  forsaken.  So  far  Swedenborg,  who  as  is  clear  from 
this,  formed.no  slight  estimate  of  his  own  historical  importance.  Let 
us  first  take  into  consideration  the  View  of  universal  history,  prior  to 
Christ,  as  set  forth  by  him.  He  says,  the  four  great  periods  of  tht; 
world  follow  each  other,  according  to  the  type  of  the  fbur  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  four  times  of  the  day  ;  and  the  same  regularity,  which, 
on  a  small  scale,  is  observed  in  this  succession  of  times,  exists  there  on 


*  Ijoc  cii.  p.  < 
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a^lttger  scale.  On  the  iiopropriety  of  making  Christianity  i^  inmih 
the  winter  and  the  night,  we  will  not  lay  any  particular  stress,  although 
Christianity  expressly  declares  itself  to  be  the  never-setting  noon-day  of 
ages.  But,  what  Christian  can  tolerate  the  subordinate  position  which 
is  assigned  to  Christ  ?  Instead  of  representing  him,  as  the  great  centre- 
point  of  the  world's  history,  he  is  made  to  begin  a  period  merely  co- 
ordinate with  the  other  epochs  of  the  world  f  This  would  have  been,  at 
least,  no  error  of  the  understanding!  had  Swedenboj^  regarded  Christ 
as  a  mere  man  ;  but,  it  becomes  the  greatest  of  errors,  since  Christ  he 
considers  to  be  the  incarnate  God.  If  the  Deity  manifests  Himself  in 
the  flesh,  so  thereby,  it  is  hoped,  an  epoch  is  introduced,  to  which  no- 
thing can  be  adjoined,  but  all  things  should  be  made  subordinate.  From 
this  point  of  view  alone,  Swedenborg  might  have  discerned  the  essen- 
tial delects  in  this  system. 

The  cause  of  this  perverse  construction  of  human  history,  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  &ct,  that  Swedenborg  would  not  acknowledge  a 
general  fall  of  the  human  race,  and,  in  reality,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  ex- 
plain the  very  evident  fact  of  a  radical  sinfulness  in  man.  Had  Swe- 
denborg deeply  considered  the  scriptural  opposition  between  the 
first  and  the  second  Adam,  instead  of  occupying  himself  with  allegories 
in  respect  to  the  first ;  had  he,  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  deplored  with  a 
pious  simplicity,  at  least,  the  fall  of  all  mankind,  though  he  had  been 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  speculative  reasons  of  this  fact,  then 
the  whole  period,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  would  have  appeared  to  him  as 
the  period  of  the  development  of  the  sinful  principle,  and  of  an  apos- 
tacy  from  God ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  regarded  Christ 
as  the  great  turning-point  in  history,  with  whom  commenced  the  un- 
folding of  the  princif^e  of  sanctification,  and  of  a  return  to  the  Deity. 
This  one  great  period  he  might  then  have  again,  in  some  manner,  sub- 
divided ;  but  should  never  have  placed  the  period  from  Adam  to  Noah, 
that  from  Noah  to  Moses  (or  what  he  calls  the  Asiatico- African 
Church,)  and  the  period  from  Moses  to  Christ,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  Christian  epoch.  Such,  a  parallel  was  only  possible  through  a  total 
misapprehension  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  moral  world*  The  text 
in  Romans  (c.  v.  14-21 ;  xi.  32,)  and  in  Galatians  (c.  iii.  22,)  might 
alone  have  sufiiced  to  teach  him  the  right  and  the  true  view,  had  he  not, 
on  that  very  account,  struck  out  St.  Paul's  Epistles  from  the  catalogue 
of  canonical  Scriptures,  precisely  because  they  otter  so  clear  a  contra- 
diction to  his  whde  conception  of  religions  History. 

F's  main  point  of  view  being  thus  distorted,  Swedenborg  can  give 
n<  satisfactory  explanation  of  any  great  phenomenon  in  religious  his- 
toiy  ,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  system  all  is  dismembered,  unintelligibfe, 
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ftnd  incoherent*  The  Molatiy  of  Nature  he  deduces  from  the  aoeideii* 
tal  circumstance,  that  the  correq>ondence8  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  world  had  been  forgotten.  The  reyelation*  which,  as  Swe- 
denborg  poesitively  asserts,  was  made  to  Enoch,  and  transmitted  to  the 
following  generations  (namely,  that  all  objects  in  the  lower  world  had 
their  correlatives  in  the  higher,)  and  the  true  knowledge  of  these  mutoai 
relations  in  special,  defined  cases,  were,  in  the  course  of  ages,  accord- 
ing to  our  prophet,  effaced  from  the  memory  of  nations ;  earthly  things 
were  regarded  without  connexion  with  the  things  corresponding  to 
them  above ;  and  the  veneration,  which  was  due  to  the  latter,  was  paid 
to  the  former.  This  view  of  Swedenborg's  has  much  resemblance 
with  the  more  common,  but  equally  superficial,  notion,  that  out  of  the 
confusion  of  the  symbol  with  the  object  represented  by  it,  idolatry 
arose.  But,  the  question  must  ever  recur,  how  could  those  relations 
adverted  to  be  forgotten,  and  where  must  we  look  for  the  cause  of  this 
oblivion  ?  Wherefore,  also,  must  the  faith  in  the  one  true  God  have 
been  at  the  same  time  abandoned  ?  The  consciousness  of  God  vras 
certainly  not  essentially  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  such  corres- 
pondences between  heavenly  and  earthly  things,  since  Enoch  was  the 
first  to  be  instructed  in  them ;  and  yet  before  him,  certainly,  men  had 
also  known  the  true  God.  Had  Swedenborg  acknowledged  a  general 
darkening  of  the  human  mind  through  sin,  a  corruption  transmitted 
from  Adam,  and  with  ever-increasing  intensity,  contaminating  all 
generations,  he  would  not  have  sought  to  account  for  the  idolatry  of 
Nature,  from  such  mere  external  causes.  He  would  have  understood, 
that  the  soul  severed  from  God  by  sin,  necessarily  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  Nature,  and  chose  those  Powers  for  the  object  of  its  worship, 
with  whom  it  felt  an  especial  affinity,  and  by  whom  it  was  inrincibly 
attracted.  The  loss  of  the  essential,  internal,  and  universal  correspon- 
dences between  God  and  man,  led  to  the  ignorance  of  those  external 
and  particular  correspondences,  between  the  inferior  and  the  higher 
order  of  the  world.  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  God,  and  its  con- 
centration within  itself,  first  produced  this  conception  of  nature,  as  dis- 
connected from  all  higher  relations. 

Let  us,  once  more,  call  to  mind  one  of  the  prooft  attempted  by  Swe- 
denborg, in  support  of  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Deity,  in 
Older  to  bring  back  men  to  Himself;  for  it  is  only  here  that  proof  can 
be  perfectly  appreciated.  He  says,  the  faith  of  man,  considered  in  it- 
self, may  be  compared  to  a  look  cast  up  vaguely  towards  the  sky,  but, 
through  the  Incarnation,  is  the  same  circumscribed,  and  directed  to  a 
definite  object.  If,  hereby,  the  necessity  of  an  Incarnation  of  the 
Divinity  be  rendered  perfectly  concttvaUe,  yet  this  argument  oflbra  bo 
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MB0O1I9  wherefore  the  DiTine  Word  should  have  become  fiesh  preeiselj 
ftt  the  commencemeiit  of  the  foarth  period  of  the  world.  Swedenborg 
might,  just  as  well,  have  introduced  thb  Tlieophany  immediately  after 
the  creation  of  the  first  man.  Aay,  he  was  forced  to  do  this^  unless  aH 
-the  aberrations  of  the  ages  prior  to  Christianity — ^unless  all  Heathenism 
itself  be  regarded  as  perfectly  guiltless.  Did  the  first  men,  unfavoured  as 
they  were  with  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God,  cast  a  less  vague  look  up 
to  Heaven,  than  those  of  later  times?  For  this  very  reason,  Sweden- 
borg should  have  placed  the  advent  of  Christ  at  the  very  origin  of  His- 
tory ;  and  thus  the  first,  and  not  the  fourth,  period  of  the  world,  should 
have  begun  with  Himt  Had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  strictly  in  view 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  as  to  end  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God, 
then  he  would  have  understood  the  epoch  of  his  coming.  The  whole 
drama  of  History,  as  set  forth  by  our  prophet,  appears  without  a  plan ; 
the  members  of  the  great  historical  organism  appear  to  hang,  as  if  by 
accident,  together,  and  to  mingle  in  blind  confusion.  Now  we  can  see, 
wherefore  Swedenborg  himself  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  the  cause  assigned  by  him,  for  the  incarnation  of  the 
Deity  at  the  particular  period  wherein  it  occurred ;  and  wherefore  he 
sought  to  aid  his  meagre  representation,  by  a  fantastic  derice  as  to  the 
relation  between  heaven  and  hell.  He  saw  himself  forced  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  device,  in  order  to  account,  by  the  relations  of  the  next  life, 
for  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  which  had  no  foundation  in  this  world's 
history ; — a  device,  whereby  the  error  of  his  whole  historical  construc- 
tion, is  not  in  the  least  degree  obviated. 

When  we  now  come  to  the  Christian  period,  what  a  singular  view 
of  its  history,  what  an  astonishing  spectacle,  presents  itself  here  I  The 
Church  also,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  divided  into  a  cycle  of 
four  parts ;  and  yet,  says  Swedenborg,  with  the  Council  of  Nice  be- 
gins the  great  apostacy  from  Christian  truth,  which  lasts  down  to  hie 
own  time !  But  the  notion  of  apostacy,  implies  the  idea  of  perversity 
and  disorder.  How  then  would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  regular  develop- 
ment in  the  four  Christian  Churehes,  the  three  last  members  whereof 
are  to  be,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  first*  as  summer,  autumn,  and 
wuiter»  to  the  spring ;  or  even  as  yonthy  manhood,  and  old  age,  to  in- 
fancy! Where  a  well-ordered  development  is  observed,  where  a 
regular  transition,  from  one  state  to  another,  is  manifest,  a  rejection  of 
the  original  vital  principle  is  not  conceivable.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  is  rejected,  as  Swedenborg  accuses  the  whole  Church  subse- 
quent to  the  Council  of  Nice,  of  casting  ofi*  such  a  principle,  there  a 
regular  development  is  not  possible.  Even  our  finisher  of  the  Church 
had  asense  of  the  ineoherence  of  his  historical  constmctions.    On  tUs 
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toeount  be  eiidaftTours  to  etciiM,  in  mnm  nMimer,  die  ( 
ipeaks  to  the  benefioial  yariely  of  religioiie^differeiieQi^  that  miatadif 
enfighten  one  another,  and  eren  lets  the  remark  eacape  him,  that  he 
had  been  informed,  that  thoee  Churches,  which  are  in  different  gooda  aad 
truths,  if  only  their  goods  have  relation  to  the  lore  of  the  Lord,aiid  thor 
truths  to  faith  in  him,  are  like  so  many  precious  jewels  in  «  kii^t 
crown."*  If,  hereby,  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  marked  oat  sacoeoBoa 
of  Churches  ia  acknowledged,  so  no  one,  who  holds  the  mnwm,  that 
jdwve  all  things,  a  writer  should  never  contradict  himself,  would  expect 
Swedenborg  to  designate  all  the  Christian  ages,  that  have  elapsed  sines 
Ihe  Council  of  Nice,  **  as  the  very  night ;"  **  iu  the  abomination  oC  deso- 
lation ;"  '*  as  that  Church,  wherein  nothing  spiritual  is  left  remaining  ^ 
'*  which  in  name  only  k  Christian  ;"f  or  (as  the  Anglican  writer  of  the 
pre&ce  to  the  book,  from  which  we  have  made  ouijextracts,  ezpraases 
himself,)  *^  as  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity ;"  ^  as  the  man 
of  sin;"  or  whatever  other  predicates  may  please  him.  A  marveOoai 
expansion,  truly,  of  childhood  to  youth,  to  manhood,  and  to  age ! 

After  such  a  confused  succession  of  times  and  of  Churches,  Swedea- 
borg  fitly  follows  as  the  extremest  link.  In  a  troe  development,  the 
continuation  and  the  end  are  so  connected  with  the  beginning,  that  not 
only  doth  the  latter  foUow  the  preceding  in  gentle  transitions,  but  it 
grows  out  of  it,  and  is  in  the  same  rdation  to  it,  asthe  bud,  the  bkmsuui, 
and  the  firuit,  are  to  the  seed.  Tet  Swedenborgianism  doth  not  grow 
out  of  the  sequence  of  historical  phenomena,  but  breaks  suddenly  in 
upon  them.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  obsenre,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Swedenborg,  the  corruption  of  the  Church  began  at  once,  at  a 
single  stroke,  as  if  by  some  magical  interruption,  to  the  train  of  tiionght 
of  all  her  members.  £quaUy  abrupt  and  unexpected  is  the][ri8e  of  hk 
own  religious  system.  He  charges  the  Church  existing  before  him, 
with  having,  by  the  abuse  of  free-will,  abandoned,  and  never  again  le- 
turned,  to  the  fundammtal  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  asserts,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  irapoasible  to  attain  to  them  again,  without  aa 
iatercoune  with  the  spiritual  world,--^tbout  the  knowledge  of  certain 
truths,  which  no  man,  before  him,  possessed,  because  none  had  been 
fikvoured  with  the  Hke  revelations.    But,  as  the  xevelatiOTs  were  the 


*  Ii00.6it.p.  515. 

t  Loc  cit  p.  519.  «*  That  the  last  time  of  the  Chiutian  Chuich  ib  the  rttj  nighw 
in  which  the  fonner  Churches  haye  Bat,  is  plain  from  the  Lord's  prediction,^  &c. 
Vol.  i.  p.  253 :  **  Nothing  spiritual  is  left  remaining  in  it**  (the  whole  Church.) 

I  Vol.  ii.  p.  173 :  "The  fermer  Church  being  Chriitian  in  name  only,  hot  not  h^ 
cMOTfn  and  tm^/* 
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TSMdt  of  an  ektraordiattry  grace  of  God,  and  as,  in  tiie  Chorch^tBelf, 
all  oiemeotofbra  true  regeneration  Kad  been,  sinee  the  Nicene  Coancil, 
utterly  lost,  how  conld  the  8wedenborgian  Church  follow  the  precede 
lag  Churchesy  in  a  regular  order  of  develc^ment  ?  All  sects,  that 
seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church,  could,  in  a  certain  degree,  ghre  a 
plausible  justification  to  their  charges  against  her,  inasmuch,  as  they 
appealed  to  Scripture,  whereby  her  regeneration  were  possible.  The 
censure  of  the  Reformers,  indeed,  must  always  be  termed  incomprehen- 
flible,  since  it  presupposed  ihe  free-will  of  those,  against  whom  it  was 
directed ;  and  this  faculty  the  Reformers  denied  to  men,  representing 
the  Deity  as  the  exclusive  agent  in  all  spiritual  concerns,  on  whom  it 
entirely  depended  to  set  aside,  as  by  a  magical  stroke,  all  errors,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  was  alone  obnoxious  to  any  charge,  if  in  His 
household  any  thing  were  amiss.  These  reproaches,  nevertheless, 
might,  to  men,  who  are  not  wont  to  reason  with  consistency,  appear 
well-founded.  But  Swedenborg  boasts  that  the  true  spiritual  sense  of 
Holy  Writ  was  revealed  to  him  in  Heaven  only,  and,  in  consequence, 
quite  independently  of  the  ordinary  channels,  furnished  through  the 
original  institution  of  the  Church ;  and  he  therefore  denies  to  the  three 
preceding  periods  of  Christianity,  the  utter  possibility  of  possessing, 
tiirough  the  then  existing  media,  any  sound  doctrine  whatsoever.  And 
yet  he  describes  the  community  he  founded,  as  the  crown  of  the 
Churches  following  each  other  ^  according  to  order  !'*  Was  then  the 
apostacy  of  the  Nicene  Council  something  conformable  to  order  t  Was 
the  darkness  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant 
Churches,  founded  in  the  very  ordinance  of  God  ?  In  the  same  way, 
too,  as,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  sage,  Christ  might  have  appeared 
in  the  time  of  Adam,  Noah,  and  Moses ;  so  he  himself,  from  the  desti- 
nation assigned  to  him,  might  have  commenced  his  career  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  century  of  our  era.  And  yet,  the  succession  of  the 
Churches  was  defined  and  systematic !  Not  the  slightest  reference  to 
final  causes  can  be  discovered,  in  this  contradictory  view  of  History,  and 
its  resuk  appears  totally  unworthy  of  the  Deity. 

But  here,  we  must  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  special  cir- 
oomstance.  Wherefore  had  Christ  not  power  enough  to  stem,  by  his 
manifestation,  the  progress  of  sin,  and  to  ensure  the  truth,  he  had 
brought  to  mankind,  against  the  possibility  of  extinction  ?  Wherefore 
did  the  Word,  which  was  uttered  from  bis  lips,  which  was  preserved 
and  explained  by  his  spirit,  lose,  so  shortly  after  his  ascension,  its  world- 
si^bMng  energy  t  And  wherefore  doth  it  work  with  might  and  with 
victory,  and  become  for  ever  permanent,  only  when  proclaimed  by 
Swedenborg  ?    We  shoaU  yet  be  disposed  to  think,  tiiat  when  God 
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himadf  q>eBk8,  tlie  Word  b  at  least  a«  lasting,  at  when  a  mortal  bab- 
Uesv  though  to  him  all  mysteries  in  heaven  should  have  been  disclosed  1 
The  work  of  Christ  lasted  about  three  hundred  years — a  short  spring- 
tide— till,  at  last,  Swedenborg  converts  all  into  eternal  spring!  Is  not 
this  the  most  evident  blasphemy  ?  Swedenborg  is  really  exalted  to  be 
the  centre-point  of  all  History,  and  to  hold  the  place  of  the  true  Ra* 
deemer  ;  with  him,  and  not  with  Christ,  the  golden  age  returns ! 


i  Lzzzvi.— Conolnduig  Ramarki. 

The  translations  of  Swedenborg's  writings  find,  as  we  hear,  a  very 
great  sale  in  and  out  of  Germany,  and  the  number  of  his  followers  daily 
increases.  This  we  can  perfectly  understand.  The  unadorned  Gos- 
pel, the  simplicity  of  the  Church's  doctrine,  are  no  longer  capaUe  of 
exciting  an  age  so  spiritually  enervated,  like  our  own.  Truth  must  be 
set  forth  in  glaring  colours,  and  represented  in  gigantic  proportions,  if 
we  hope  to  stimulate  and  stir  the  souls  of  this  generation.  The  infinite 
void  and  obtuseness  of  religious  feeling  in  our  time,  when  it  cannot 
grasp  spirits  by  the  hand,  and  see  them  pass  daily  before  us,  is  inca- 
pable of  believing  in  a  higher  spiritual  world  ;  and  the  fancy  must  be 
startled,  by  the  most  terrific  images,  if  the  hope  of  prolonging  existence, 
in  a  future  world,  is  not  entirely  to  be  extinguished.  Long  enough 
was  the  absurd,  as  well  as  deplorable  endeavour  made  to  banish  miim* 
eles  from  the  Gospel  History ;  to  undermine,  with  insolent  mockery, 
the  belief  in  the  great  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  to  call  in 
question  all  living  intercourse,  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature ; 
and  to  inundate  nations  with  the  most  shallow  systems  of  morality  ;  for 
these  followed  in  the  wake  of  such  anti-Christian  efforts.  But,  the 
yearning  soul  of  man  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  idle  talk ;  and 
when  you  take  from  it  true  miracles,  it  will  then  invent  false  ones. 
Our  age  is  doomed  to  witness  the  desolate  spectacle  of  a  most  joyless 
languor,  and  impotence  of  the  spiritual  life,  by  the  side  of  the  moat 
exaggerated  and  sickly  excitement  of  the  same ;  and  if  we  do  not, 
with  a  living  and  spiritual  feeling,  return  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
we  shall  soon  see  the  most  wretched  fanaticism  obtain  the  same  as- 
cendancy, as  we  saw  the  most  frivolous  unbelief  established  on  the 
throne.  But  by  such  phenomena  will  no  one  be  conducted  to  the  faith 
acceptable  unto  God ;  and  the  answer,  which  in  the  Gospel  (Luc.  xri.. 
19)  that  luxurious,  hard-hearted,  rich  man  received  from  Abraham, 
when  he  begged  him  to  send  Lazarus  to  his  brethren,  to  the  end  that 
Uiey  might  be  converted,  may  perfectly  apply  to  Swedenborg's  foU 
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lowers,  when  they  hold  that  the  world  needs  a  visionary,  in  order  to 
hring  it  back  to  the  truth,*  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  valid  testi- 
mony against  their  prophet.  We  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and 
now  also  we  have  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  the  Church ;  and  when 
we  hear  not  these,  we  shall  give  no  ear  to  him,  who  pretends  to  bring 
us  tidings  from  the  other  world.  With  these  words  alone,  hath  Christ 
annihihited  all  expectations,  which  might  attach  to  Swedenborg's 
yisicos* 


*  See  the  letter  fiiom  Thomas  Hartley,  rector  of  Wenwick,  in  Northamptonshire, 
m  the  preface  to  the  Tme  Christian  Religion,  p.  vii. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THS   SOCUIIAlCtt 


§  ixzxTix.^Relation  of  the  Soeiniam  to  tho  Refonocn.— Historical  RemailBi* 

ha  the  Catholic  system  of  doctrine,  two  elements — the  Divine  and  the 
human,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the  mystical  and  the  ratioiial, 
or  however  else  we  may  please  to  denominate  them — move  in  uniform 
andiharmonious  combination  ;  so  that  the  rights  of  either  appear  ad- 
justed in  a  manner,  that  must  certainly  extort  esteein  and  admirationf 
from  every  reflecting  mind.  And  whoever  unites  a  pious,  Christian, 
and  ecclesiastical  spirit  to  a  cultivated  intellect,  nrast  feel  himself  im- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  God's  protection  hath  guarded  His  Church 
in  an  eminent  degree.  But  of  the  contrarieties,  which  in  the  Church 
are  so  beautifully  harmonized,  the  one  or  the  other  can  easily,  in  the 
individual  believer,  obtain  the  preponderance.  Yet  this  preponderance 
will  remain  innocuous,  if  the  one-sided  principle  will  not  proceed  to  a 
total  misapprehension  of  its  opposite,  unduly  appreciated  as  it  is ;  and 
if  the  bonds  of  love,  which  unite  the  individual  to  the  body  of  the 
Church,  be  maintained  inviolate ;  for  it  is  these,  which  oppose  a  bene- 
ficial check  to  the  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the  aforesaid  elements,  that 
both  form  the  life  of  Christianity.  Such  one-sided  tendencies,  existing 
more  or  less  at  all  times,  were  found  in  the  period  immediately  prior  to 
the  Reformation ;  and  the  classical  studies,  which  had  then  once  more 
come  into  vogue,  gave  to  the  rational  principle,  in  many,  a  jnelancholy 
preponderance  ;  as  this  may  be  perceived  even  in  the  celebrated,  and« 
in  many  respects,  meritorious,  Erasmus.  Yet  the  opposite  tendency 
was,  by  far,  more  prevalent,  as  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  Reformation 
itself  will  prove,  wherein  the  mystical  element  had  predominated,  to  die 
utter  exclusion  of  the  contrary  one.  But  after  this  element,  exceeding 
all  bounds,  had  dissevered  the  bonds  of  the  Church,  the  one-sided 
rational  principle,  in  its  turn,  detached  itself  from  the  Church,  pursued 
its  own  course,  and  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  of  a  Lewis 
Hetzer  of  Bischo&eth  in  Thurgovia,*  of  a  John  Campanus,t  of  a 


*  Executed  at  ConBtance,  in  1529. 

t  Bom  in  the  toiritoiy  of  Julien,  flouriahed  torn  the  year  1590  till  1580,  ithea  he 
was  thrown  into  priaon  in  hia  own  ooontiy. 


naomnmf  or  wKmmM.  KumBoicm  &e. 


Mfofaael  Seiretiifl^*  and  of  a  VaieHtiiie  66iii9i8»t  tanmBA  a  eomanuntf^ 
lAkk  reeeived  ito  name  fiom  two  Itahaas  of  Sienna,  Lolios  SeeuMii^ 
irho  in  the  year  1662  died  at  Zurich,  and  his  nephew,  Faostiu  Soeinua^ 
who  died  in  1604,  at  Lnckwicze  in  Poland.^ 

Socinianism  and  the  old  orthodox  Protestantism  are,  aceonHnglyf  two 
extremes,  whereof  the  one  laid  hold  of  the  human,  the  other  of  the 
divine  element  in  Christianity,  which  is  itself  one»  and  so  diverged  into 
opposite  paths,  that  Catholicism  alone  can  unite.  If,  in  the  Protestant' 
system,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  be  rightly  and  truly  upheld,  yet  thfO 
Humanity  of  the  Redeemer  is,  by  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  absorbed  in 
His  Divinity ;  but  among  the  Socinians,  Christ  appears  as  a  mere  man. 
If  Luther  asserted,  that  the  object  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  was  solely  and  exclusively  the  reconciliation  of  men,  with  the 
Deity  in  the  Redeemer's  blood ;  and  all  the  rest,  which  Jesus  taught 
and  wrought,  was  purely  accidental ;  the  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand, 
hold,  that  Christ  has  offered  up  no  sacrifice,  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
but  wished  only  to  deliver  unto  men  a  new  doctrine,  and  be  to  them  & 
model  of  virtue.  Luther  and  Calvin  could  set  no  bounds  to  the  malig- 
nant consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  that  from  him  had  infected  his 
whole  posterity  ;  but  the  two  Socini  know  absolutely  nothing  of  any 
moral  evil,  that  our  great  progenitor  had  brought  upon  his  children* 
According  to  the  former,  God  alone  worketh  the  deliverance  of  man 
from  the  empire  of  Satan,  and  bringeth  him  into  communion  with 
Christ,  and  man  is,  in  this  process,  purely  passive ;  according  to  the 
latter,  man  is  alone  active,  and  God,  after  communicating  to  him  His 
doctrine  and  His  promises,  respecting  a  future  life,  leaves  him  almost 
entirely  to  himself.     If  the  old  Protestants  speak  only  of  grace,  we 


«  A  J^aniard,  who  at  Galvin's  instigation  was  bumod  at  Genera,  in  1553. 

t  A  Neapolitan,  beheaded  at  Bern,  in  1566. 

t  On  the  fint  authors  of  Socianism,  the  Protestant  historian,  Torretinus,  (in 
Compendium  Hist,  Eccles,  p.  373,)  has  the  following  notice :  **  Antitrinitarii  h&e 
SBtate  molti  ocenmnt ;  qnomm  pars  maxima  Photinianisnram  et  SabeUianismnm ; 
nMmuUi  etiam  Arianismam  lenorabaat.  Tales  fuere  Itali^mdam,  nomero  qoadn^ 
genarium  ezcedente,  qui  cirea  amram  1546  in  Veneti,  ditione  propreVieentiam  oon- 
Tenticula  et  colloquia  inter  se  habebant.  In  his  memorantur  Leonardns  Abbas  Bof 
•■alis,  Lelius  Soeinus,  Senensis  Patricius,  Bemadinus  Ochinos,  Nicolaus  Parata« 
Yalentinos  GrentUis,  Jtdius  Treyieanus,  Franciscos  de  Ruego,  Paulus  Alciatns, 
aliiqne.  Sed  com  deteeti  essent,  imo  et  duo,  J.  Trevisanus  et  Franciscus  de  Roego 
oompiehensi  et  supplicio  aflbeti,  onteri  sibi  oonsulturi  in  rarias  eras  dispersi  sont.** 
Of  all  these,  Valentine  Gentilis  had  the  most  melancholy  late.  After  having  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  fiery  death,  destined  by  Calvin  for  him,  as  well  as  Serretus,  be 
was  condemned,  by  the  ZwmgHana  of  Bern,  as  an  anti«Trinitariaa,  and  beheaded.^— 
Tnm9. 
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heWf  OB  the  other  band,  ftom  the  lips  of  the  Sociiiimos,  but  die  word, 
laws,  and  precepts.  If  it  be  the  custom  of  the  Wittenberg  theolog^aiisr 
constantly  to  despise  reason,  and  if«  at  the  origin  of  the  Reformation* 
they  were  scarcely  jMe  to  endure  its  name,  it  is  a  maxim  with  the 
above-mentioned  Italians  to  consult  it  in  every  thing,  to  admit  no- 
thing which  was  impervious  to  that  degree  of  culture,  that  it  had 
attained  to  in  their  own  persons,  just  as  they  had  stood  at  the  very 
summit  of  all  attainable  knowledge.  If  we  listen  to  the  Reformers,, 
man  has  only  to  take  the  Bible  in  hand,  and  its  contents,  in  a  magical 
way,  will  be  conveyed,  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  his  mind  ;  but,  if 
we  turn  to  Laalius  and  Faustus,  they  will  tell  us  that,  we  must  under- 
stand all  the  languages  in  the  world,  and  all  the  rules  and  arts  of  bib- 
lical criticism  and  interpretation,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  obscurity 
of  Holy  Writ.  But,  if  these  two  species  of  religious  reformers,  in  the 
aforesaid,  and  other  like  points,  pursued  courses  so  totally  different, 
they  again  frequently  concur  in  other  matters.  Not  only  did  both 
promise  to  restore  primitive  Christianity,  and  look  upon  the  Bible,  as 
the  only  standard  and  source,  from  which  it  was  to  be  drawn,  and  by 
which  all  religious  tenets  must  be  tested,  but  the  peculiar  starting  point 
of  both  was  also  the  same.  They  united  in  asserting  Christianity  to 
have  a  purely  practical  tendency,  adapted  to  life ;  this  practical  tendency 
being  taken  in  the  narrow,  and  one-sided  signification,  as  opposed  to 
all  speculation  jand  high  scientific  inquiries.  In  this  matter,  however, 
the  other  differences  between  the  Reformers  and  the  Socini,  exerted, 
doubtless,  a  decisive  influence ;  the  practical  tendency  of  the  former 
being,  in  its  fundamental  tone,  exclusively  religious ;  that  of  the  latter, 
exclusively  moral. 

Protestantism  and  Socinianism  have  this,  too,  in  common ;  that  as 
the  former  checked  its  own  development,  and  left  to  later  sects,  that 
sprang  out  of  its  bosom,  the  task  of  carrying  out  its  own  principles ;  so 
Socinianism  bequeathed  to  a  later  period  the  work  of  its  own  consum- 
mation,— ^namely,  the  entire  abandonment  of  those  elements  of  super- 
naturalism,  which,  in  its  origin,  it  had  not  wholly  rejected.* 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  historical  connexion,  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Socinian  systems  of  doctrine,  we  shall  proceed  to  state 
a  few  historical  details.  Poland,  as  hinted  above,  was  the  first  seat  of 
the  Socinians.  Here,  nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  Reformation  of 
Luther  and  of  Calvin,  the  religious  system,  which  denied  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity,  had  penetrated.    However  much  the  opponents  of  the  latter 


•  Moehler  hero  rnakM  an  allunon  to  the  RAtkmalistfl,  wiio  oompleled  the  wovk  of 
dflftroctioo,  begun  by  the  Socinians.^ — Tran». 
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doctrinei  were  in  hostility  with  the  partisans  of  the  Reformation,  Oey 
toleratiad  each  other,  lived  in  mutual  concord,  and  formed  together  one 
Protestant  community ;  a  fact,  which  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
account  f(Nr,  since  the  enemies  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, rendered  timid  from  their  small  numbers,  were  for  a  long  time 
cautious  in  avowing  their  sentiments.  So  soon,  however,  as  their 
numbers  were  sufficiently  increased,  and  they  had  assured  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  some  powerful  patrons,  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  silence,  or  to  confine  their  sentiments  to  a  mere  whisper.  At 
the  synods  of  Pinczow  and  Petricow,  the  two  parties  separated  from 
each  other,  in  the  years  1663  and  1665  ;  and,  everywhere  held  in  ab- 
horrence, alike  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  Socinians,  under  the 
name  of  Unitarians,  formed  a  separate  sect,  for  the  moment,  undis- 
turbed from  without,  yet  inwardly  divided  by  the  most  various  opinions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Faustus  Sociuus  repaired  to  them,  and 
succeeded,  by  degrees,  in  uniting  their  discordant  views  respecting 
Christ,  and  in  setting  aside  the  anabaptism  advocated  by  the  Unita- 
rians. Henceforward  the  Unitarians  exchanged  their  name  for  that  of 
Socinians. 

In  the  year  1638,  however,  their  tranquillity  was  disturbed  in  Poland 
also.  They  saw  themselves,  partly  owing  to  their  own  fault,  deprived 
of  their  school,  their  church,  and  their  printing-press,  in  Racovia,  where 
their  chief  settlement  existed  ;  till  at  last,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Jesuits,  they  were  forced  to  emigrate.  The  political  confederacies 
of  tlie  Unitarians  with  the  Swedes,  who  had  penetrated  into  Poland, 
very  much  contributed  to  excite  general  indignation  against  them*  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  their  leaders,  Schlichting,  Wissowatius,  Przypkovi- 
us,  and  Lubienisky,  they  endeavoured  now  to  establish  settlements  in 
Transylvania,  (where  already,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  means  of  the 
Italian  physician,  Blandrata,  Unitarian  principles  had  taken  root,)  and 
also  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Nether* 
lands.  It  was  only  in  Prussia  and  the  March  of  Brandenburg,  that 
they  succeeded  in  founding  some  unimportant  congregations  ;  for,  the 
general  abhorrence  for  their  principles,  and  for  all  attempts  to  propa- 
gate them  (even,  as  in  Manheim,  where  they  thought  themselves  se- 
cure,) opposed  great  obstacles  to  their  progress.  In  the  Netherlands, 
though  individual  Unitarians  were  tolerated,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
form  congregations  at  least.  The  greater  part  went  over,  by  degrees^ 
to  the  other  Christian  communities,  among  which  they  lived  dispersed. 
It  was  in  Transylvania  only,  that  the  sect  maintained  itself* 

The  chief  sources  of  information  for  the  history  of  Socinianism,  are 
the  numerous  writings  of  Faustus  Socinus,  who  made  use  of  the  papers 
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befw?ithed  to  bim  by  Iiu  mide ;  tbe  wiiti]i«»  of  John  CraU,  Xcnk 
SeUiohtii^,  John  LevM  Wdlzogen  (the  works  of  all  theoe  wiitman 
fbuod  in  the  BMuOkeca  Frmtrwn  Pokmonm^)  wad  of  oeverel  otiwn. 

Among  the  Socinian  catechisms,  the  larger  one  of  Baeovia,  editoi 
bjr  Moflcorovhis  and  Sehmaiz,  in  the  year  1006,  and  that  by  Ostoi^ 
a  Socinian  preacher  at  Buseow,  near  Dantzic,  are  fwrticalarly  diatu* 
gniahed*  (Rak.  16040  A  regidar  symbdical  writing  the  Sociniav 
do  not  i^cognixe ;  although  the  Raeorian  Catechiem  may  paai  for 
Mch. 


4  Lzxzvni. — Principles  of  the  Sociniani,  as  to  the  relation  between  Reaaon  and  Ber. 
elation,  and  the  functions  of  the  former  in  the  interpretation  of  Holj  Writ 

It  is  our  first  duty  to  state  the  views  of  the  Bocinians,  as  to  tbe 
sources  of  all  religious  and  moral  knowledge.    They  assert,  that,  throagh 
his  own  powers,  man  arriveth  at  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of  good 
and  evil  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  think  that  the  idea  of  God,  and 
of  divine  things,  is  conveyed  to  man  only  from  without,  to  wit,  by  in< 
struction.*}*     In  accordance  with  this  theory,  they  represent  the  Ptrine 
image  in  man,  as  consisting  in  the  dominion  of  the  latter  over  animals. 
This  is  avowedly  the  meanest  view,  which  it  is  possible  to  entertain  of 
the  affinity  to  God  in  man  ;  a  view,  which  renders  it  utterly  inconcdT- 
able,  how,  when  God  announces  Himself,  or  lets  Himself  be  announce^ 
from  without,  man  would  be  even  capable  of  receiving  the  doctrine  on 
the  Deity.     Clearer,  and  yet  withal  more  frivolous   and  powerless,  the 
one-sided  moralizing  tendency  of  Socinianism  could  not  well  appear, 
than  in  these  conceptions,  which  evidently  have  in  view  to  represent 
the  ethical  principle,  as  the  primary  and  most  deeply-seated  idea  in 
man ;  and  the  religious  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  as  something  sub- 
ordinate, only  ex traneously  annexed  to  the  mind,  only  to  be  grasped  by  the 
finite  understanding,  like  the  geography  of  Peru,  for  instance,  ana 
therefore,  in  a  manner,  accidental.     Thus,  while  Luther  assigns  to  mo- 
rality a  mere  temporal,  perishable,  earthly  value,  Socinianism,  in  ^^ 
most  direct  opposition,  allots  the  highest  place  to  it.     In  the  sequel, 
we  shall  also  see,  that  the  religious  is  made  to  minister  entirely  to  the 
ethical  principle.     Not  less  do  we,  here,  recognize  the  instinctive  force, 
which  urged  Socinianism  to  carry  out  that  opposition,  that  it  formed 
against  the  elder  Protestantism  ;  the  latter,  in  its  extreme  sects,  repre' 

•  Fault.  Socin.  Frslect  theol.  c.  S ;  BibUotheca  Fr.  PoL  torn.  i.  foJ.  537;  TcUieL 
de  vera  Relig.  lib.  iv.  e.  4. 
t  Fkuft.  Socin.  de  aiict  8ta.  Script.  Bibl.  Fr.  Pol.  torn.  i.  p.  973. 
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the  divine  idea  in  man  («%  for  iasteiee«  the  iawnrd  light,  tiB 
niiraurd  Ohrifll  of  the  Qnaken)*  to  be  eo  all*powerful  es  to  need  no  cs^ 
tmneous  aid,  for  ite  riae  and  development  in  homan  coneeioaanasi ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Socinians  will  dedoee  this  divine  idea 
s(My  from  an  external  source.  The  truth  is  on  neither  side.  Ration- 
al nature,  the  religious,  intellectual,  and  moral  capalnlity,  is  innate  in 
man ;  but,  in  both  respects,  it  needs  Uie  outward  excitation,  proceediqg 
from  a  being  of  alike  spiritual  esaence,  in  order  to  unfold  its  own  ener- 
gy, and  consummate  its  own  iustory. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  that,  in  virtue  of  these  principles, 
Socinians  would  have  adhered  literally  to  the  sense  of  any  record  of  re- 
velation, and  have  embraced  it,  with  unhesitating  faith ;  since  they  de- 
nied to  man  the  capacity,  as  it  were,  for  any  ulterior  criticism  of  such, 
or  the  divine  similitude,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But,  in  sudi 
an  expectation  we  should  be  totally  deceived.  There  are  not,  indeedi 
wanting  numerous  passages,  that  inculcate  an  unconditional  submission 
to  Holy  Writ  ;*  but  the  very  reverse  is  practised,  and  the  maxim  is 
not  only  enforced,  but  clearly  avowed ;  that  any  thing  contrary  to  rea- 
son, that  is  to  say,  to  the  understanding  of  the  Socinians,  must  not  be 
considered  as  a  doctrine  of  our  records  of  revelation.  Hence  the  mem- 
orable declaration  of  some  Socinians,  that  in  cases,  where  a  Scripture 
text  does  not  harmonize  with  what  they  denominate  reason,  they  should 
rather  invent  a  sense,  than  adopt  the  simple  and  literal  signification  of 
the  words.f  Hence  we  find,  among  them,  the  first  outlines  of  the  sub- 
sequent accommodation«theory,— a  theory  which  is,  indeed,  closely  con- 
nected with  tiie  conception  they  had  formed  of  Christ ;  for,  with  the 
nature  of  a  mere  man,  an  adaptation  to  errors  is  perfectly  consistent. 
Tet,  this  point  the  Socinians  did  not  fully  develop.  They  did  not 
even  uphold  the  theory  of  inspiration,  in  all  its  rigour  ;  and  admitted 


*  Faust.  Socin.  £p.  iii.  ad  Mat  Bedcc.  Bib.  Fratnim  Pol.  torn.  i.  fol.  386. 

»  Eqoidem  contra  id  sentio :  Nihil  in  lis  Seriptis  leg!,  qood  non  veriaBimam  rit 

FHBitat,  mi  frater,  mihi  erode,  omn  in  aliquem  Seriptuns  locom  incidimofl,  qui  nobb 
Mmm  Mnteatiam  contmnre  videatur,  mna  eum  Ao^uatino  h4e  in  paite  ignorantiam 
noatiam  iatori,  qaaa  earn,  m  alioqain  indubiutaa  plane  ait,  in  dubiam  rovooan." 
Fatutna,  after  baying  observed,  that  if  we  wish  to  charge  on  Holy  Writ  any  on* 
tmth,  we  can  do  this  only  thrtMigh  reason,  or  other  grounds,  says,  '*  Ratione  viz  olio 
modo  fieri  id  potest,  cum  Christiana  religio  non  humaniD  rationi  ullo  pacto  innitatur." 

t  Bengel  (in  Su»kind^9  Maganne,  No.  xr.  p.  128)  has  excellently  proved,  that  the 
BociwBns,  in  the  inteipretation  of  Holy  Writ,  adopiea  as  a  rule,  a  negative  ose  of 
reason.  The  passages  relative  hereto,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Faustus  Sod* 
n«M  and  Sehmalz,  may  be  seen  in  p.  133  of  the  above-eited  work.  See  also  Mar* 
hameke  Imtit.  Symbol,  p.  179. 
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tiiBt  erroriy'^thaog^  only  in  nnimportmnt  nmtteiv,  might  hare  crept  into 
the  Bible**  From  the  analogy  of  the  whole  Socinian  system,  especial- 
ly from  the  representation  it  gives  of  the  Holy  Spirity  the  higher  goid- 
ance,  under  which  the  sacred  Scriptares  were  composed,  was,  accofd- 
ing  to  these  sectaries,  merely  confined  to  a  Providential  ordinance, 
which  permitted  only  virtuous,  honourable,  and  well-informed  moi  to 
write  the  same.  That  the  followers  of  Socinus  should  reject  traditiaB, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  was  naturally  to  be  expected. 


$  Lzxxiz. — Doctrine  of  the  Socinians  icipectmg  God,  and  the  penon  of  Clirist. 

Even  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  attributes,  the  opposition,  which 
the  Socinians  form  to  the  elder  Protestants,  is  very  manifest.  If  the 
Reformed  (and  herein  the  Lutherans  had  set  them  the  example)  sacrifi- 
ced the  free-will  of  man  to  the  Divine  omniscience,  the  Socinians,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  order  to  uphold  the  capacity  of  self-determination  in  man, 
set  limits  to  God's  fore-knowledge.  The  one  party  annihilates  man, 
the  other  disfigures  the  idea  of  God.  The  former  represents  man  as 
so  determined  that  he  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  independent  be- 
ing ;  the  latter  teaches,  that  God  is  determined  by  man,  and  subjects 
the  immutable  to  extraneous  influences. 

By  all  the  sects,  which  we  have  hitherto  described,  the  doctrine  re- 
specting the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  as  handed  down  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  namely,  that  he  is  at  once  God  and  man,  was  ever  retained. 
The  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  article  of  belief,  departed  from 
the  ancient  truth  in  such  a  way,  that  the  errors  they  adopted  in  its 
room,  determine  almost  all  their  other  deviations.  The  Father  only  of 
Jesus  Christ  they  hold  to  be  God.f  They  are  not,  indeed,  of  opinion, 
that  salvation  depends  on  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  On 
the  contrary,  distinguishing  between  truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  gaining  of  eternal  life,  and  such,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  is  only  very  useful,  they  asserted,  that  the  dogma  of  the 
unity  of  God  belongs  to  the  first  class  ;  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  per- 
sons to  the  second  4  Y^^  it  ^  singular,  that*  at  the  same  time,  the  So- 


*  Fault.  Socin.  de  auct  S.  Script  Bibl.  Fr.  PaL  fol.  967. 

t  Catechiaia.  Raeor.  qu.  73.  **  Qnsnam  eat  hasc  PenonadiTinaT  Re^  Eat 
illo  Deaa  anna  Domini  noatri  Jean  Chriati  Pater." 

t  Loe.  cit.  Qu.  53.  *'  Qnenam  aunt,  qvm  ad  eawmtiam  pertinent,  ad  aalatem 
pcoaoaneceMariat    Req>,Smitea,qaod  Dana  ait,  qood  ait  tsntam  anna,'*  ete.    *«Qn. 
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cinians  wished  to  prove,  that  the  unity  of  person  is  inseparable  from  the 
unity  of  essence,  and,  accordingly,  from  the  unity  of  God.*  For,  her&- 
l>y,  they  certainly  thought  to  prove,  that  the  Trinity  of  persons  destroys 
the  unity  of  nature,  and,  consequently,  that  the  belief  in  the  unity  of 
person  is  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation. 

The  Son  of  God  they  hold  to  be  a  mere  man,  who  was  conceived  of 
the  Holy  GhoMt,  and  therefore  called  the  Son  of  God.  He  also  enjoy- 
ed the  distinction  (as  the  Socinians  further  teach,)  to  have  been,  prior 
to  entering  on  his  office,  admitted  into  heaven,  where  he  received  his 
commission  relative  to  mankind.  This  article  of  belief  the  Socinians 
evidently  put  forward,  not  only  in  order  to  set  aside  the  difficultiesi 
which  several  Scripture  texts  presented,^ — difficulties  which,  on  the  re- 
jection of  Christ's  divinity,  must  have  proved  very  weighty,f — ^but  also 
because,  from  the  views  they  entertained  as  to  the  origin  of  religious 
ideas,  they  were  unable  otherwise  to  explain,  how  Christ,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  meagro  conception  they  had  formed  of  his  doctrines,  could 
have  attained  to  his  peculiar  religious  system.  On  account  of  his  obe^ 
dience,  they  proceed  to  say,  he  was,  after  the  consummation  of  his 
work  of  redemption,  exalted  to  divine  dignity  and  honour,  and  all  things 
were  given  unto  him  ;  so  that  Christians  may  turn  with  confidence  un- 
to him,  as  a  God,  and  one  invested  with  Divine  power,  and  may  adore 
him,  nay,  are  bound  to  do  so.;}:  Faustus  Socinus  was  so  zealous  for  the 
worship  of  Christ,  that  Blandrata  called  him  to  Transylvania,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the  consistent  Unitarians  in  that  coun- 
try, who,  with  reason,  were  unwilling  to  offer  to  any  creature  an  act  of 
adoration.     Faustus  even  fell  under  suspicion  of  having  contributed, 


71.  Expone,  qa«  ad  earn  rem  vehamenter  utilia  cenaeaB?  Reip.  Id  quidem  est,  at 
eogDOaeamui,  in  eiwcntiA  Dei  anam  tantam  penonam  eaw.'*  Chrial.  ReUg.  Imlit. 
Bibl.  Fr.  PoL  torn.  i.  fol.  653.  CoL  ii. 

•  Catoch.  Rae.  Qo.  74.  **  DamomiCia  hoe  ipsam.  Reip.  Hoe.  auie  vel  hino 
patera  pofteet :  qood  eHentia  Dei  eit  ana  nameio,  quaprapler  plane  nomero  penmui 
in  ea  eae  nollo  paeto  poerant,*'  ete. 

t  Cateehiam.  Rae.  qo.  194  and  195. 

I  Seein.  de  Jnetif.  BibL  Vt,  FoL  torn.  i.  fol.  601,  Col.  i.  "  Ipn  Jem  taatam  ia 
ecelo  et  in  terra,  tanqaam  obedieatin  teilioet  oiqae  ad  oHNtem  eraeki  inirigne  pns- 
miani,poteitatemdedit,at,'*ete.  Cateeh.  Raeor.  •^Qa.  336.  Quid  proteiea  Do^ 
nnnai  Jeeoehaie  pneeepto  addidil  t  Uetp.  Idqoodetiaoi  Doouanm  Jeeompee 
Deo  agnoeeera  tenemnr,  id  eet,  pro  eo,  qoi  in  noe  poteitatem  habet  dhrinam,  el  oal 
noe  divinon  ezhibere  honeiem  obetrieti  anmai.  Qo.  937.  In  qoo  ie  honor  divinoi 
ChriilodflbilaeeonMtitT  Seip.  In  eo,  good  qaeaiadmodam  adotatJone  dirina  eiaa 
ptooeqai  tenemor,  ita  in  ovmilnie  neeeMtatiba  noetrii  eju  opem  implofaie  peemaos. 
Adoramos  veio  earn  propter  ipeim  ■nblimem  et  divinaa  ejot  potettatenu"  CItflrt. 
Seli(.Inftit*lol.656.    Oftofod  lutraetioa,  oap.  xix.  p.  134. 
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mUk  ftH  bis  power,  towwds  the  impEJaoniBaiit  of  Simoii  David»  whovu 
.|Murticii]arly  zealous  in  upholding  the  consisteiicy  of  his  own  re1igM»i 
jQrstom.    Even  in  the  Racorian  Catechisnif  thoee  are  deolared  unwor- 
&y  of  the  Christian  namOf  who  testify  not,  in  the  aforesaid  manner,tUr 
homage  to  Christ.*    Onee  aecustomed  to  admit  aelf-contiadictory  pro* 
positions  into  their  religious  system,  the  Unitarians,  who  adored  OavA, 
now  introduced  a  distinction  in  their  worship,  allotting  supreme  adon- 
tion  to  €k>d,'and  an  inferior  one  to  Chri8t.f     In  this  way,  they  wbo 
had  resolved  to  maintain  so  rigidly  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  admitted 
hy  the  side  of  the  one,  true,  and  supreme  Deity,  a  second,  unreal,  and 
inferior  God,  whom,  compelled  by  the  cleaiest  texts  of  Scripture,  they 
.fesolved  to  adore ;  so  ttmt  they  immediately  revoked  their  resolutioD, 
as  weUas  enfeebled  thedoctrine  of  one  God,  by  the  setting  up  of  a  » 
eottd.    Had  they  been  acute  thinkers,  they  must  have  discerned,  that 
if  the  Crospel  represents  the  Son  as  a  perscm,  and  at  the  same  time  ii 
><3od  (and  this  the  Socinians  do  not  pretend  to  deny,)  j:  no  other  rehtioi 
between  Him  and  the  Father  is  concekahUy  but  that  which  the  Catho' 
fie  Church  hath  from  the  beginning  believed.    But  what  strange  theol- 
egy  Is  this,  which  can  teach,  that  in  the  course  of  ages,  Grod  penniti 
achange.in  thegovttiuneatof  theworid;  so  that  having,  down  to  the 
time  of  Christ,  conducted  that  government  in  his  own  person,  he  sow 
resigned  it,  just  as  if  he  had  been  weary  of  it,  and  appointed  a  vic^ 
rent,  to  whom  he  probably  communicated  omnipotence,  certainly,  at 
least,  omniscience,  and  such  like  attributes ;  just  as  if  things  of  this 
Jdnd  could,  without  any  difficulty,  be  transferred,  and,  as  it  were,  ap- 
.ponded  to  any  individual  I 

It  is  remarkable,  that  man,  when  he  has  once  formed  a  mean  con* 
ception  of  his  calling,  can  rarely  rise  in  speculation,  as  in  will,  above 
the  point  of  elevation,  which  that  conception  had  fixed*     Whoe?er 


•  Oiiteoh. Raoov.  **Qil346.  Quid  wo  MntisdeiM  hominibiif,  qui  ChtiMi 
iMminvooant,  nee  Mlorandiim  ooiueat  ?  Re^>«  Viomm  non  mm  Chriitiaiiof  notioi 
cum  Christum  lum  habeant  Et  licet  yerbiB  id  negare  non  andeant,  reipai  iMg>B^ 
tamen.** 

t  Loc  eH.  »'  Qq.  SM5.  Ergo  ia  honor  et  cnltni  ad  eom  laodmn  tntaitar.  at 
mHam  ait  Inter  Chiiatmn  et  Demn  hoc  in  genera  diaotimen  7  Reqp.  hno  pamMg- 
maa  est.  Nam  adoramua  et  colimoa  Deom,  tanqoam  oaiuam  primaar  aalntif  not* 
IND ;  Chxiatnm  tanqoam  cannm  aecundam ;  a«t,  nt  oom  Paolo  loqa^unor,  D«bo 
awqnam  eom,  ez  qoo  omnia,  Chriatum  at  eom,  per  qoem  omnia."  Cotafuo  vt 
kIteMto  Niemojonua  (BibL  Frat.  Pol.  tonu  ii,  fbl.  466,)  where  we  see,  thattoChii^ 
a  speoieB  of  invocation  is  addressed,  beaiing  some  rasemblanoe  to  the  Catholie  iai^ 
sattsnof  saints. 

t  Christ  B«iig.InBlitk>e.eitlbl.  655.    '*  The  words  of  St  John's  CkMpel,  i.  1  ti' 
SO,  31,  are  here  cited. 
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ittiaginesy  that  he  is  absolutely  iocapaUe  of  satisfying  certain  moral 
claims,  will  certainly  never  act  up  to  them  in  life  ;  and  whoever  obsti* 
nately  persists  in  the  prejudice,  that  his  powers  are  unequal  to  any 
speculative  problem,  will  assuredly  never  solve  it.  Would  it  not  appear* 
that  such  so-called  fancies,  at  times»  at  least,  determine  instinctively 
the  measure  of  intellectual  power  in  those,  who  possess  them  ?  It  was 
80  with  Socinus.  The  Divine  similitude,  the  highest  faculty  in  man» 
that  wherein  the  real  man  alone  consists,  he  places  in  the  calling  to 
hold  dominion  over  animals.  From  all  the  specimens  we  have  given  of 
his  religious  s}rstem,  we  see  a  man  before  us,  who  judges  of  Divine 
things,  like  a  shepherd,  a  goat-herd,  or  a  cow-herd ;  but  we  see  no 
theologian.  The  following  way  of  dealing  with  Scriptural  texts  by. 
Socinus,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  overturn  the  judgment  we  have 
pronounced  upon  his  very  narrow-minded  views.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  proof,  which  may  be  so  strictly  drawn  in  favour  of  the  pre* 
existence  of  Christ,  from  those  words  of  John  (i.  1,)  *'  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,"  the  two  Socini  thus  interpreted  this  passage  :  *^  In  the 
beginning  of  John's  preaching,  Christ  already  was  the  envoy  of  God." 
On  that  text,  ^  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  (John  vi.  58),  they  foisted 
the  following  sense :  *'  Before  Abram  becometh  Abraham,  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world  !"  As  the  change  of  name  of  the  aforesaid  patriarch 
was  connected  with  the  promise,  that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many 
nations  ;  but  as,  before  Christ,  he  was  the  father  only  of  one  natioui 
and  it  was  only  through  the  latter  many  nations  entered  into  the  relation 
of  sonship  to  him,  so  the  Saviour  wished  to  say,  before  Abram,  in  fact, 
merits  the  name  of  Abraham,  I  will  be  the  light  of  the  world  ;  for,  I 
am  destined  by  God  to  be  the  mediator  of  the  transformation  of  the 
one  name  into  the  other !  That  Christ  b  termed  by  John  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  they  denied  ;  because  the  text,  *^  Through  Him  all  things 
were  made,"  &c.,  was  to  be  referred  to  the  new  creation  occasioned 
by  Him.*  Yet  it  is  not  here  our  business  to  bring  forward  the  exegeti- 
cal  arguments,  which  the  Socinians  advance,  in  support  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  we  shall  therefore  return  to  the  exposition  of  their  peculiar 
tenets. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  they  represent  as  a  power  and  efficacy  of  the 


•  Cateoh  Rae.  Qu.  107, 133.  Oeder,  a  Protmtant  Dean,  whose  edition  of  the 
Racovian  CatcchiHm,  in  the  year  1733,  I  make  use  of,  says,  at  p.  146,  at  the  qoes- 
tion  ll>7,  as  foUowa :  "  Fcrvenio  clariasimi  loci  (John  tI-  58)  ita  foeda  et  simul  raani. 
festa  eat,  at  fieri  non  potuiaae  creddm,  at  humines  ■ans  alioquin  mentis,  in  cas  cogi. 
tationea  inciderent,  nisi  qui  ob  abjectam  amorem  ▼eritatls  in  reprobum  sensam  traditi 
sunt."    lie  is  righL    Compare  Christ.  Relig.  Instit.  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  torn.  L  foL  656. 
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Oeity ;  but  the  more  exact  description  they  give  of  this  power,  wilf 
tUun  our  attention  later**  The  question  has  often  been  proposed,  with 
what  ancient  heresy  doth  the  Socinian  conception  of  Christ  agree  ?  It 
weold  be  ea^  to  discover  many  points  of  resemblance  with  ancievt 
sects;  but  the  Socinians  are  unable  to  show  a  perfect  coocor* 
vence  with  any  one*  With  the  Arians  they,  doubtless,  agreed  in  the 
veneration  and  worship  of  one,  who  became  a  God — ^who  was  a  mere 
creature.  But  the  heretics  of  the  fourth  century  taught,  that  the  Soo 
ef  God  existed  before  the  world,  and  that  through  him  the  universe 
Has  created,  and  from  the  beginning  governed  ;  a  doctrine  which  their 
ftiends,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  called  in  question,  since  they  repre* 
seated  the  existence  of  the  Saviour  as,  in  eveiy  respect,  commenciiig 
with  his  earthly  nativity  ;  and  therefore  could  not  teach  a  creation  of 
Ibe  world  by  him,  and  even  dated  from  his  ascension,  only  his  govern* 
ment  of  the  world,  which,  even  now,  according  to  them,  is  of  a  limited 
nature. 

With  the  Artemonites  the  Socinians  willingly  associated  themselves ; 
and  about  the  period  of  their  first  rise,  others  (as,  for  instance,  the 
author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession^)  compared  the  Unitarians  with  the 
disciples  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  affinity  is,  doubtless,  not  to  be 
denied,  since  all  these  families  of  heretics  held  Christ  to  be  a  mere 
man,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  was  sent  to  men, 
with  a  Divine  commission.  But  if  the  Socinians  denied,  that  before 
his  birth  from  Mary,  Christ  had  already  existed,  and  was  a  secondary 
Lord  of  the  universe  (and  by  this  denial  they  take  a  position  below  the 
Ariaas,)  the  Artemonites,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  the  disciples 
of  Paul  of  Samosata,  rejected  even  the  doctrine,  that  Christ,  after  his 
ascension,  was  exalted  to  Divine  dignity,  and  to  the  government  of  the 
world ;  and  hereby  fell  as  far  below  the  Socinians,  as  these  fall  bdow 
the  Arians.  Some  disciples  of  Artemon,  as  well  as  of  Theodotus, 
reiected,  as  a  later  interpolation,  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  and  were  therefore  called  Alogi ;  while  Artemon  himseLf  asserted, 
that,  before  Pope  Zephyrinus,  Christ  was  not  held  to  be  God.  Paul  of 
Samosata  suppressed  the  hymns,  wherein  Christ  was  addressed  as  God, 
«ad  thereby  endeavoured  to  prev^t  the  worship  of  Christ.  The  So« 
cinians,  accordingly,  occupy  the  middle  place  between  the  Arians  and 

*  Catech.  Racov.  "  Qu.  S71.  Spiiitnta  Bsnctum  non  mr  in  t^ritste  penoaam,  et 
kinc  dJMcen  potes,*'  etc.  Christ.  Kelig.  Instit.  ii.  fol.  65S,  Col.  ii.  *•  Quid,  qnsro,  dc 
Spirits  nneto  nunc  mihi  dicis  7  Resp.  Nnnpe,  illinn  non  esse  pOBonain  alzqaam,  a 
Itoo,  cujna  eit  Spiritos,  dutinctam,  wd  tantummodo  Ipnna,  0d  vim  et  efficaeiaai 
|Miirtmii"  etc.  What  an  absord  answer,  in  more  than  on«  respect !  In  £enenl,  the 
whole  catechetical  ezpontion  is  veiy  ottBaccetefal. 
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fhe  disetples  of  Artei&on ;  and  hare  something  in  common  with  the 
errors  of  all  these  secti^es,  without,  however,  entirely  coinciding  with 
Ihera* 

They  are  also  wont  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
Photinians.  But  as  these  taught,  that  in  Christ  there  was  an  union  of 
the  Logos,  whom  they  conceived  to  be  impersonal,  with  the  man  Jesus, 
they  herein  differed  from  the  doctrine  <^  the  Socinians.  They  preached 
op,  moreover,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  would  have  an  end  { 
that  the  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  man  Jesus  would  again  be  dis*> 
solved,  and  thereby  the  dominioa  of  Christ  cease ;  whereas  the  reverse 
«f  this  was  iaeulcated  by  the  Socinians. 

i  zo.— On  the  Fall  aad  tlM  RogeMmlioii  of  Matt. 

With  reason  the  Socinians  assert,  that,  by  the  creation,  Adam  was 
endowed  with  free-will,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  Fall,  he  forfeited 
neither  for  himself  nor  for  his  posterity ;  for  it  is  essentially  inherent  in 
human  nature.  Adam,  moreover,  they  say,  was  created  mortal  in  him* 
self;  yet  so,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  obedience  to  God,  he  was 
not  under  the  necessity  of  dying.  Immortality  would  have  been  vouch- 
"safed  to  him,  as  a  gratuitous  gift.  Original  sin,  they  contend,  there  is 
none ;  and  the  consequences  of  Adaip's  fi^  extend  not  beyond  his 
person,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  defectiveness,  which  occasions 
death  to  extend  to  all  his  posterity.  This  was  a  concession,  which  the 
undeniable  phenomena  of  ordinary  life  wrung  from  the  Socinians ;  but 
in  their  religious  system,  this  concession  is  so  isolated,  as  to  be  utterly 
untenable.* 

Corresponding  to  their  notion  of  the  moral  malady  of  mankind,  was 
that  of  the  remedies,  which  they  represented  Christ  to  have  proffered 
us  against  it.  These  the  Socinians  make  to  consist^  in  the  granting  of 
a  purer  and  more  perfect  legislation,  as  well  as  in  the  opening  the 
prospect  of  a  future  life,  confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  Christ^s  resurrection) 
find  which,  according  to  them,  was  not  covenanted  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  but  now  only  is  promised  to  penitent  sinners^  and  to  the  observers 
<of  the  moral  precepts.f  The  Socinians  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
circumscribe,  as  much  as  was  practicable,  the  etiiical  and  religious 


*  Catech.  RacoT.  Qa.  422,  42,  45. 

t  Catech.  Racoy,  "  Qu.  197.  Qtdd  reiv  hoc  novum  fttdin  comprehendit  1  lUif* 
Daplex  reram  genua,  quorum  unom  Deuro,  alteram  noa  rcapicit.  Qn.  198.  8imt 
perfecta  mandata  et  perfecta  Dei  promifiaa,**  etc.  Socio,  de  Jostif.  Bibl.  Fiat*  ])oL 
torn.  i.  fol.  601,  Cok  i.  Reap,  ad  olject.  Gtiteni.  Bib!.  Frat  Pd.  torn,  n,  fel.  454,  n.  q. 
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knowledge,  and  hopes  of  the  ancient  world  ^  for,  ^therwisei  theri  wooU 
scarcely  have  remained  any  thing,  for  whichy  as    ChiistiaDs,  we  were 
bounden  in  gratitude  to  God  and  to  Christ.  How,  otherwise,  was  Christ  i$ 
be  distinguished  from  the  prophets  t  Hence,  they  allege  even  the  Lonfs 
Prayer,  among  the  especial  revelations,  which,  throug^h  Christ,  the  Deity 
hath  vouchsafed  to  men.     And  had  they  known  that  the  Saviour  found 
this  form  of  prayer  already  existing,  and  only  strongly  recommended  it, 
then  their  account  of  the  peculiar  services  of  the  envoy  of  God,  would 
have  occupied  a  totally  imperceptible  space.*      The   siost  remarkable 
indirect  act  of  Christ  must,  according  to  the  Socinian  system,  wheo 
we  closely  investigate  the  matter,  be  evidently  the  abolition  of  the  ritual 
and  legal  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  an  abolition,  to  which, 
they  refer  the  establishment  of  a  more  spiritual  worship  of  the  Deitj» 
But  this  ia  a  merit  of  Christ,  which,  after  all  that  the   prophets  of  the 
old  law  had  taught  upon  the  subject,  is  certainly,  in    respect  to  the 
novelty,  at  least,  of  its  fundamental  idea,  not  to  be  so  highly  estimated. 
Thus,  admitting  no  vicarious  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Christ — oo 
imputation  of  his  merits,  which  they  reject  as  pernicious  to  morality— 
the  Socinians  know  only  of  a  certain  meagre  communication  of  Divine 
power  supporting  human  exertion,  and  co-operating  with  it ,  a  power, 
whereof  we  must,  beforehand,  form  only  a  very  modest  idea.f    The 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  personality  they  deny,  as  was  above  stated,  is,  ac- 
cording to  them,  even  in  its  workings,  very  far  from  corresponding  to 
the  idea  which  Scripture,  and  the  perpetual  faith  of  the  Church,  give  of 
it.     They  divide  his  gifts  into  two  classes,  into  temporal  and  extra- 
ordinary, under  which  they  include  the  apostolic  power  of  miracles^ 
and  into  permanent,  which  they  term  the  Gospel,  and  the  sure  hope  of 
eternal  life.§     The  former  they  designate  as  the  outward,  the  latter  as 
the  internal  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     In  order  that  no  one  might  deem 
the  Holy  Spirit  necessary  for  the  formation  of  Christian  faith,  and,  con- 
sequently,  for  the  beginning  of  all  true  virtue  in  man,  the  Racovian 
Catechism  devotes  a  special  question  and  answer  to  the  denial  of  tbis 
opinion.||     Nay,  whether  the  internal  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  be 
necessary,  for  implanting  in  the  soul  a  firm  hope  of  eternal  hie,  is  a 


«  Loe.  cH.  **  Qu.  217.  Quid  vero  ad  hsc  adadit  Dbminus  Jesoa  7**  (Namely,  td 
the  commaodmeDt  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  worship  God  alone.)  **  Reap.  Primiua 
hoc,  quod  nobis  certam  orandi  rationem  prteecripsit,**  etc. 

t  Socin.  de  Justif.  loc.  cit.  fol.  601 ;  Relig.  Christ.  Instit.  loc.  ciL  fol.  665 ;  Ca- 
tach.  Racov.  Qu.  374. 

X  Catech.  Racov.  Qu.  361.  $  Loc  cit.  Qu.  365,  wf.  430. 

I  Loe.  cit  Qu.  370. 
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matter  of  doubt  to  the  authors  of  this  Catechism ;  for  they  make  use 
of  the  expression,  it  seemeth  that  the  outward  promise  afforded  us,  bj 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  needs  an  inward  sealing  in  our  hearts. 

As  regards  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  the  above-mentioned 
inward  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  limited,  solely,  to  cases  of  peculiarly 
grievous  temptation.*  In  illustration  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Catechism, 
the  following  propositions,  taken  from  a  series  of  answers,  made  by 
Faustus  Socinus  to  the  objections,  which  a  certain  Cutenus  had  pro- 
posed to  him,  deserve  to  be  cited.  ^  Every  man,"  says  this  Reformer, 
^  in  case  he  be  not  corrupted  by  his  associates,  can  live  without  sin, 
when  the  most  attractive  and  stimulating  recompense  be  promised  to 
him,  as  the  reward  of  his  virtues'.  But,  such  a  recompense  is  promised 
in  the  Gospel ;  therefore,  he  can  perfectly  conform  his  life  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus."  To  this  the  still  stronger  proposition  is  subjoined: 
**  Man,  not,  indeed,  by  his  natural  strength,  but  by  the  powers  afforded 
to  him  by  God,  through  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  can  act  up  to  the  Divine 
will."f  Hence  we  see,  that  the  opposition  between  natural  and  super- 
natural powers,  in  the  Socinian  system,  has,  in  part,  quite  another 
signification,  than  it  has  ever  received  in  the  Church,  and  still  retains 
among  Protestants,  as  well  as  Catholics.  This  phenomenon,  moreover, 
is  grounded  in  the  fact,  that,  according  to  Socinus,  man  has  no  innate 
sense  of  religion — not  even  the  slightest  sense  of  the  immortality  of  bis 
own  soul:  for  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  represented  as  one  in 
every  respect  extrinsicafly  communicated — supernaturally  revealed ;  and 
therefore  he  denominates  even  belief  in  it  a  supernatural  power.  Fur- 
ther below,  Socinus  recurs  to  the  same  subject,  improving,  as  it  were, 
on  himself.  The  Christian,  according  to  him,  by  calling  to  mind  eternal 
life,  can  rise  again,  by  his  own  strength,  even  from  a  grievous  fall ; 
yet  nothing  is  safer  and  more  praiseworthy ,:(  says  he,  than  to  turn  to 
God,  for,  one  ought  not  to  trust  too  confidently  in  one*s  own  powers. 
But  a  vicious  life,  he  continues  to  say,  man,  without  a  special  favour 
and  grace  of  God,  is  not  able  to  reform.  The  question,  however,  arises, 
whether  to  this  grace  we  are  to  attach  the  orthodox  notion  ;  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  not  to  understand,  by  this  special  favour,  the 
judgments  of  God  1^  How  extremely  similar  the  sentiments  of  the 
Socinians  are  to  those  of  the  Pelagians,  must  be  evident  to  all  minds. 


•  Log.  dt  Qa.  368. 

t  No.  6.  "  Homo  in  hkc  litk  non  qnidem  viiabw  naturalibai,  sed  Tiribiis  libi  i 
Deo  per  apem  vitiB  eterne  tantun  nxhminiBtnitis,  potest  ejusdem  volantatein  perfi. 
cere.** 

t  **  LaodibiliuB  et  ■eeBiins."  §  BibL  Fr.  Pol.  torn.  iL  toL  454. 
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Christ  alsoy  according  to  the  Sociniana,  stiU  exerts,  after  his  asoeD* 
■ion,  a  perpetual  influence  orer  our  destiny.  But  the  influence  wh&cb 
be  exercises,  they  represent  as  only  external*  He  protects  us,  they 
say,  by  the  fulness  of  his  power :  and,  in  a  eerUan  d/^eCf  turns  away 
*froni  us  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  wont  to  be  poured  out  against  sm- 
ners  :  and  this  it  is,  we  understand,  by  his  intercession.  He  sets  before 
us,  in  his  own  person,  the  blessed  effects  of  virtue  ;  but  this  is  to  be  re^ 
ferred,  solely,  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  history,  that  has  been  be* 
queathed  to  ua^  and  by  means  whereof  he  constantly  worketh.  Ltastly^ 
he  purifies  from  sin  by  punishments  and  aids.  The  notion  of  the  latter, 
by  being  associated  with  punishments,  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
granting  of  earthly  prosperity,  as  an  encouragement  to  virtue.*  Hence 
the  Socinians  assert,  that  Christ  discharges  his  priestly  functions  solely 
in  heaven,  and  his  sufferings  and  ministry  on  earth  have  only  procured 
for  him,  this,  his  celestial  influence. 

From  all  we  have  now  stated,  the  notion  which  the  Socinians  con* 
nect  with  justification,  may  easily  be  inferred.  That  they  would  avoid 
the  errors  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  on  this  matter,  may 
naturally  be  expected  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  they  rush  into  the 
opposite  excess.  Justification  they  conceive  to  be  a  judicial  act  of  God^ 
whereby  He  graciously  absolves  from  sin  and  its  guilt,  all  men,  wbo^ 
with  faith  in  Christ  fulfil  the  moral  precept8.f  This  definition  would 
he  very  just,  if  the  Christian  obedience  required  by  them  were  not,  from 
its  very  nature,  even  in  the  best  case,  purely  finite  ;  for,  it  usually  is 
begun  only  by  the  natural  powers ;  and  to  Christ  scarcely  any  other 
share  is  allotted  therein,  save  that  of  a  credible  and  trustworthy  guide. 
In  other  respects,  what  the  Socinians  advance  touching  justifying  fiuth^ 
that  it  possesses  in  itself,  as  an  essential  form,  a  power  efficacious  in 
works,  and  can  be  separated  from  the  same  only  in  thought,  is  very 
good,  and  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Catholic  sdiools  (JidesformnUu) 
It  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  the,  in  itself,  very  laudable  earnestness, 
which  applied  its  energy  to  moral  conduct,  should  have  been  devoid  of 


•  Cathech.  Rae.  Qu  479. 

t  Sooia.  de  Joslif.  loc.  cit.  602,  Col.  ii.  '*  Justificatio nostra  eoramDeo,  at  tmo  tot. 
bo  dieam,  nihil  est  aliod,  qnam  H  Deo  pro  jmlis  haberi . . .  Ratio  iptur,  qu&  nobis  ilk 
contin|rit,  ad  noa  reipicit.  Quod  ad  Deum  aitineti  nihil  Deum  movet  ad  noa  pro  juetia 
habendos,  nihilne,  uttantum  bonum  comequamorin  Deo  ease  neceaae  est,  preter  gia. 
taitam  roluntatem...  Quod  rero  ad  noa  pertinet,  non  alitor  Teips^  josti  coram  Deo 
habemur,  et  deliotonim  noetrormn  Teniam  ab  ipso  oonaequimufi  quam  si  in  Jeaiim 
Ghriatom  credamus....Credere  antem  in  Jeaum  Christnnii  nihil  alind  eat«  quam  Jem 
Christo  confidere,  et  idcirco  ex  ejus  pneacripto  vitam  infltUueBe.**  Calech.  Raeov. 
Qa.  453,  an  iU^Mmpoaed  aitiole. 
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the  DiTuie  bleBsiag  and  unction ;  and  we  are  at  a  losa  to  diacover  horn 
it  can  attain  its  endg* 

Direeted  bytlie  truest  iastinct.  tiie  Socinians  farther  assert,  that 
works«  or  obedience  to  the  Divine  preoeptst  do  not,  of  themselves,  merit 
heaven ;  for,  as  in  the  performance  of  these,  they  refer  the  larger  share 
to  human  exertion,  and  therefore  admit  no  truly  Divine  works,  it  does 
honour  to  their  under<}tanding  to  have  aJUowed  no  inward  relation  to 
eternal  bliss,  in  works  founded  in  such  a  principle.  But  \f  they  per- 
eeived  this,  it  is  then  the  more  inconceivable,  how  they  could  deem 
man  capable  of  future  rewards,  since  with  these,  according  to  their  sys- 
tem, his  earthly  feelings  and  actions  possess  no  true  affinity  and  uni- 
formity.  E^en  from  this  point  (^view,  they  might  have  discerned  the 
tmsatifactoriness  of  their  own  system,  and  have  been  brought  round  te 
the  doctrine  of  the  Chusch.f 

In  respect  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Socinian  view  of  justification, 
with  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  belief,  as  well  as  its  divergence 
from  the  doctrine  of  either  Church,  we  shall  here  make  a  few  brief  ob- 
servations. The  Socinians  agree  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  holding 
Justification  to  be  a  mere  judicial  act  of  God.  To  justify,  according  to 
them,  signifies  only  to  acquit — ^to  declare  men  just*  But,  both  parties 
stand  in  direct  hostility  one  to  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  former  make 
this  Divine  declaration  to  follow  upon  sanctification ;  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  deduce  sanctification  only  from  the  belief  in  this  declaration. 
Catholics  reconcile  these  contrarieties,  by  teaching,  that  sanctification  . 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  concur  in  the  one  act  of  justification.  While 
the  Protestants  hold,  that  for  the  sake  of  Christ^s  merits,  heaven  is 
thrown  open  to  the  believer,  in  despite  of  his  sins ;  that  not  moral 
worth,  but  only  grace,  decides  our  salvation,  in  order  that  praise  may 
be  rendered  unto  Grod  alone ;  while  the  S^ysinians,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain,  that  merit  of  Christ  there  is  none,  but  only  merits  on  the  part 
of  man,  and  therefore  no  real  grace  in  Christ,  because  otherwise  moral 
exertions  would  be  paralyzed ;  the  Catholic  Church  lays  hold  on  the 
truth  in  both  parties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rejects  the  errors  of  either; 

*  Soein.  loc.  cit  fol.  610,  Col.  ii.  "  Fides  obedientiam  preceptorum  Dei,  non 
qnidem  ut  offectum  suum,  led  ut  saam  Bubstantiam  et  formam  continet  atque  com. 
plectitur.  M eminisse  enim  debemuH  ejus,  quod  supra  recte  conclusum  est,  fidem, 
banc  scilicet,  qusjustificamar,  Dei  obedientiam  esse.**  Compare  de  Christo  Serva. 
tore.  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  torn.  u.  P.  i.  e.  !▼.  fol.  129 ;  P.  rr.  e.  xi.  fol.  234.  Them  pas. 
nges,  am  eontaining  the  refutation  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  faith  and  works,  haf« 
an  especial  importance ;  and  many  remarks  are,  contrary  to  ail  expectation,  acute 
•ad  ingenious. 

t  Socin.  fragment,  de  Justific.  loc.  cit.  fol.  630. 
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u  she  inculcates,  that  hy  grace  man  can  and  must  let  himaelf  be 
moved,  exalted,  and  thoroughly  purified  in  morals ;  and  only  inasmuch 
08  he  doth  this,  hath  he  a  living  conception  of  the  institution  of  grace, 
and  doth,  he  place  himself  in  due  relation  to  it.     That,  however.  Pro- 
testantism is  far  more  fitted  than  the  system  of  the  two  Socini  (much 
as  the  latter  may  perpetually  exalt  morality,)  to  call  forth  moral  exer- 
tion, and  to  found  a  pure  morality,  although  Protestantism  misappre- 
hends its  nature,  and  doth  not  truly  understand  its  due  relation    to 
religion,  is  a  truth,  which  cannot  be  called  in  question.     Socinianism 
is  utterly  wanting  in  humility,  and  in  all  deeper  insight  into  the  great 
necessities  of  human  nature,  since  in  man,  even  in  his  present  condi- 
tion, it  finds  nothing  essentially  amiss ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  deficient 
in  the  vivifying  and  morally  inspiring  principle.     A  mere  lawgiver,  as 
Christ  mainly  appears  to  the  Socinians,  cannot^exert  a  deep  and  power- 
ful influence  on  man.     They  protest,  indeed,  against  the  notion,  that 
they  regard  Christ  exclusively  in  this  light,  since  they  consider  the  de- 
liverance of  the  human  race,  as  the  true  ohject  of  his  mission,  and  they 
look  upon  his  legislation,  as  only  a  means  to  that  higher  end*    Doubt- 
less,  it  is  precisely  so ;  hut  it  is  this  very  one-sided  view  of  the  means 
selected  hy  God,  which  forms  the  great  gulf  between  Socinian  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  old  genuine  Christianity.     The  Socinians  want  the 
Emanuel ;  and,  therefore,  all  which  for  eighteen  hundred  years  hath 
wrought  the  great  moral  renovation  of  the  world.     How  weak,  how 
impotent,  is  their  legislative  Jesus,  compared  with  the  Son  of  God,  re- 
conciling, by  his  self-immolation,  the  world  with  his  Father  !     The  Son 
of  God  it  is,  who  hath  overthrown  heathenism,  and  tamed  barbarism. 
And  what  means  the  vague  expression,  ^  deliver  ?"    From  what  was 
he  to  deliver  ?     From  a  moral  corruption,  that  was  unavoidable,  since 
no  one  before  Christ,  Jew  or  Grentile,  was,  according  to  the  Socinians, 
instructed  in  the  relations  of  the  present  to  a  future  life  ?    At  most,  by 
the  word  **  deliverance,"  can  here  be  understood  only  the  liberation 
from  inculpable  ignorance,  and   therefore  from  guiltless  immorality 
also. 

i  xci. — On  the  Saotmments. 

The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  of  the  altar,  the  Socinians  hold  to  be 
mere  ceremonies ;  as,  indeed,  from  their  rejection,  or,  at  least,  misap- 
prehension of  the  inward  operations  of  grace,  such  a  view  necessarily 

*  Faust  Socin.  ReaponB.  ad  object.  Cat.  loe.  cit.  **  Nee  nne  ob  id  pnBcipue  ia 
mundum  ▼enit,  at  legem  ferret,  noeterve  legislator  ewet,  eed  at  nos  lervaret,  in  qoeii 
etiamfinem  mam  legem  dediL" 
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fbllowB.  Baptism  is  regarded  only  as  a  rite  of  initiation,  of  the  carnal 
Jews  and  Heathens  into  the  Christian  Church  ;  for,  these  needed  an 
outward  symhol  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  of  inward  purification. 
As  regards  its  retention  in  the  Christian  Church,  this  is  considered  by 
the  Socinians  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  mere 
temporary  ordinance  of  Christ.  To  children,  moreover,  baptism  is  in- 
applicable, for  these  certainly  comprehend  not  the  nature  of  the  act. 
These  sectaries  deem  it  a  great  concession,  on  their  parts,  when  they 
refrain  from  damning  those,  who  administer  baptism  to  infants  ;  and 
this,  with  them,  is  certainly  not  surprising,  since  they  deny  original 
sin,  and  naturally  look  on  the  sprinkling  with  mere  water  as  a  ceremony 
in  itself  void.* 

Of  the  Lord's  supper  they  believe,  at  least,  so  much,  that  it  hath  been 
instituted  for  all  ages ;  but,  indeed,  only  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
Lord-t 

Lastly,  the  Socini  taught  an  annihilation  of  the  damned,  and  accord* 
ingly  rejected  the  eternity  of  hell-torments. 


•  Cateeh.  Rao  Qo.  346351. 

f  Log.  cit.  Qa.  333.    It  appears  perfectly  raperflaoas  to  allege  any  testimosiea,  on 
this  matter,  from  the  writings  of  Soeinus  and  others. 


CHAPTER  VL 

TUB  ASXIiriAlfS,   OB  BSMONSTXANTS. 


i  xou.— Some  hiitorical  prelimiiiaiy  remarks. 

This  sect,  as  has  been  already  observed  in  the  Introductionf  owes  its 
name  and  origin  to  an  inhabitant  of  South  Holland,  who,  in  the  jeir 
1560,  was  born  in  Oudewater.    The  veiy  solid  and  eztensire  learning, 
which  he  had  acquired  at  several  learned  academies  at  home  and 
abroad,— especially  his  philosophic  studies  at  Piaris  and  at  Fodua,— 
certainly  made  him  acquainted  with  the  dogma  of  free-will,  and  the 
doctrines  connected  therewith ;    so  that,  he  must  have  entertained 
doubts,  as  to  the  truth  of  his  own  confession,  and  the  divine  origin  it 
laid  claim  to*     Yet,  he  would  scarcely  have  reserved  to  take  up  an  at* 
titude  of  formal  opposition,  against  the  doctrine  of  his  Church,  had  not, 
even  contrary  to  his  hesitating  will,  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
determined  him  thereto.     The  parties  of  the  Supralapsarians  and  the 
Infralapsarians,  already  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  in  battle  arraj. 
The  former  asserted,  that,  prior  to  the  fall,  the  predestination  to  eternal 
felicity  and  damnation  was  already  decreed  ;  the  latter,  that  it  was  ao 
only  subsequently  to  that  event.     The  Supralapsarians  alone,  as  is  eri- 
dent,  maintained  Calvin's  doctrine  in  all  its  rigour.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  it  happened,  unfortunately,  that  while  Arminius  was  pastor 
of  a  congregation,  he  received  the  commission  to  refute  some  Calvinistic 
adversaries  of  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination ;  and  the  investigation 
which  he  then  undertook,  led  him  to  a  still  more  decided  rejection  o( 
what  he  had  been  caUed  upon  to  defend.     As  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden,  he  found  in  his  opponents,  particularly  Gomar,  adverse  spie^ 
who  took  offence  at  anything,  which  in  any,  even  the  slightest,  degree 
betrayed  an  opposition  to  the  harsh  Calvinistic  theory  of  election,  and 
summoned  him,  in  consequence,  to  an  account.    Thus  was  Arminius 
led  to  express  his  opinions,  ever  more  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  this  occurred,  the  partisans  of  his  views  increased,  and« 
consequently,  the  fermentation  among  the  Calvinistsof  the  United  States 
augmented.     The  civil  authorities  soon  saw  themselves  forced  to  take 
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• 
cognizance  of  the  prevailing  cootroTenies ;  but|  the  attempts  at  concil* 
iatioDy  which  they  deemed  the  most  suited  to  their  position,  proved 
abortive. 

Arminius  died  in  the  year  1609 ;  but  his  principles  survived  him,  and 
found  in  Uytenbogart  and  Simon  Episcopius,  defenders  not  less  able 
than  courageous.  Accused  of  a  departure  from  the  formularies  of  the 
national  Faith,  and  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  countiy,  they  delivered 
to  the  States,  in  the  year  1610,  a  remonstrance,  which,  in  five  articles, 
embodied  their  principles.  From  this  declaration,  they  derived  the 
name  of  Remonstrants.  At  last,  after  repeated,  but  ever  ineffectual, 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities,  to  bring  about  a  pacific  ad- 
justment of  these  disputes,  the  adversaries  of  the  Remonstrants,  especi* 
ally  afler  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  declared  in  their  favour, 
succeeded,  in  the  year  1618,  in  convoking  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Con- 
demned  by  that  Synod  as  heretics,  all  Arminians  were,  in  consequence, 
deprived  of  their  places,  and  even  banished  the  countiy  ;  till  at  length, 
after  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  they  came  by  degrees  to  be  tolerated 
again,  and  even,  as  a  separate  ecclesiastical  community,  were  insured 
a  legal  existence. 

We  shall  describe  their  doctrinal  peculiarities  after  the  Confession, 
which  Simon  Episcopius  published  in  the  year  16*22,  under  the  title 
Confessio sive  Dedaratio  senterUuB  Pasiorum^qui  infoBderaio  Belgio  Re* 
monstrarUes  vocantur^  etc.  Its  author  soon  saw  himself  induced  to  put 
forth  a  defence  of  his  declaration ;  for  some  rigid  Calvinistic  preachers 
had  published  a  censure  on  it.  The  apology,  termed  Examen  Centura^ 
etc.,  is  distinguished  by  the  most  dexterous  logic,  and  would  well  serve  to 
illustrate  the  confession  of  the  Remonstrants,  had  this  stood  in  need  of 
illustration.  For,  the  latter  is  written  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  vi- 
gour, and  only  in  respect  to  certain  points,  b  deficient  in  that  explicit- 
ness,  which  should  characterise  a  public  formulary.  In  these  rare  cases, 
the  Apology,  or  Examen  Censura^  will  be  very  serviceable,  for  in  it,  the 
Arminians  were  forced  to  make  the  most  unreserved  declarations. 


i  xom.— Poetrins  of  the  Amiimuis. 

The  subject  of  the  controversy,  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Go- 
marists,  turned,  doubtless,  more  immediately  on  Calvin's  doctrine  of  pre« 
destination.  But,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  a  series  of  other  dog- 
mas were  soon  involved  in  this  dispute ;  for,  the  aforesaid  error  doth 
not  stand  isolated,  but,  in  part,  presupposes,  and  is  grounded  on  other 
notions,  or  rather  mistakes  ;  and,  in  part,  has  them  in  its  train.  But, 
as  the  controversy  arose  on  the  question  of  absolute  election,  we  diall 
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conomence,  with  the  exposition  of  the  AnniDian  doctrine,  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  then  set  forth  the  other  points,  on  which  it  exerted  an  influ- 
ence. 

A^inst  the  rigid  Calvinistic  theory  of  predestination,  the  Arminians 
not  only  alleged,  that,  thereby,  God  was  made  the  author  of  moral  evil, 
but,  they  very  acutely  observed,  that,  by  this  theory,  Christ's  death  of 
atonement  would  be  deprived  of  nil  power  and  efficacy,  nay,  become  ut- 
terly inexplicable.  For,  they  said,  if,  from  all  eternity,  the  salvation 
of  the  elect  hath  been  unconditionally  and  immutably  decreed,  it  would 
ensue  in  virtue  of  that  decree,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits : 
and  as  to  the  reprobate,  Christ,  undoubtedly,  could  not  have  ap(>eared 
in  their  behalf;  since  God  did  not*  and  could  not,  seriously  wish  for 
their  salvation,  as  this  would  be  in  utter  contradiction  with  their  eter- 
nal destination  to  misery.* 

Tlie  doctrines  of  Calvin,  in  respect  to  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  as 
combated  by  the  Arminians,  stood  by  no  means  isolated.  They  chang- 
ed the  idea  of  a  government  of  the  world,  and  a  providential  guidance 
of  all  things,  into  the  conception  of  a  destiny,  whereby  all  the  move- 
ments of  creatures  are  absolutely  fettered.  For,  there  could  be  no  con- 
ceivable interest,  in  withdrawing  any  thing  from  the  circle  of  necessity, 
when  the  felicity  and  misery  of  spirits  had  once  been  absolutely  de- 
creed ;  and  any  conception  of  final  causes,  as  to  what  might  yet  be  re- 
served to  Free- Will,  became  utterly  impossible.  For,  to  deny  to  man 
moral  liberty,  and  leave  him  a  su-called  political  freedom,  as  the  Lu- 
theran Formularies  do,  is  to  betray  the  most  singular  levity  ;  as,  when 
once  the  kernel  has  been  taken  away,  no  interest  can  attach  to  the 
wretched  husk  ;  and  in  the  world  of  man,  every  thing  hath  a  moral  re- 
lation. Accordingly,  the  Remonstrants,  in  their  Confession,  devoted  a 
particular  section  to  the  article  on  Providence,  attaching  thereto  the  no- 
tion of  a  wise,  holy,  and  just  guidance  (not  predetermination)  of  all 
things  ;  and,  in  this  way,  they  conceived  they  steered  the  true  middle 
course  between  the  Epicurean  system  of  casualty,  and  the  Stoical  and 
Manichean  destiny,  or  Fatum  ;  for,  with  the  latter,  they  associated  the 
errors  of  predestinarianism.f 

To  man,  therefore,  they  ascribe  free-will,  which  is  so  inherent  in  his 
nature,  that  it  can  never  be  obliterated.^    The  fall  of  the  first  man  is 


*  Confeasio  »ve  Declaratio,  etc.  Herdewici,  1632^,  p.  31.  See  the  defence  m 
the  Ezamen  Censure,  p.  104,  b. 

t  Loc.  eit.  o  vi.  pp  19-33. 

t  liTie.  ctt  p.  93.  **  Natunlem  tamen  rsmm  oontingentiam  atqoe  innAtam  arU- 
tiii  bomani  libertatem,  olim  Kmel  in  creatione  datam,  nonquatn  per  ipnm  {pniu 
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in  deoessary  connexion  with  this,  represented  not  as  a  mere  spontane* 
ous,  but  as  a  perfectly  free  act.*  As  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
Fall,  we  see  stated  the  loss  of  true  righteousnessf  and  of  the  felicity  it  in*- 
sured.  Adam  was  doomed  to  the  eternal  misery,  and  the  manifold  tem< 
poral  misfortunes,  wherewith  he  had  been  menaced  ;  and  bis  posterity, 
in  consequence  of  their  ties  of  relationship,  with  their  common  progeni" 
tor,  incurred  the  same  fate*  As  the  Confession  adds,  that  actual  sins 
increase  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  obscure  at  first  the  understanding  in 
spiritual  things,  then  render  it,  by  degrees,  totally  blind,  and  at  last, 
through  the  habit  of  sin,  entirely  corrupt  the  will ;  it  follows,  that  the 
Arminians  did  not  conceive  original  sin,  in  itself,  had  bereaved  man 
of  all  his  faculties  for  good.f  By  such  an  opinion,  in  fact,  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  would  have  become  ut- 
terly untenable. 

Redemption  in  Christ  Jesus  is,  according  to  the  Arminian  system, 
universal.  To  every  man,  who  heareth  the  Gospel,  sufficient  grace  is 
proffered,  to  enable  him  to  rise  from  his  fall ;  and  where  the  announce* 
ment  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  b  not  attended  with  these  efiectsy 
man  only  is  to  blame.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  grace  prevails  {gracia  ef^ 
Jicax)y  then  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  its  intrinsic  na« 
ture,  but  in  the  reception,  which  it  has  found  in  the  soul  of  man.  An 
irresistibly  working  grace  is  therefore,  according  to  the  Arminian  sys* 
tem,  totally  inadmissible.  With  reason  they  assert,  that  its  notion  is  at 
utter  variance  with  the  rewards  promised  to  obedience  when  rendered, 
and  with  the  penalties  threatened  against  the  refusal  of  obedience,  for 
God  would  in  that  case  extort  obedience,  and  would  work  exclubively 
and  alone.  It  were  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  reason,  they  add,  to  pro- 
mise any  one  a  recompense,  as  if  be  had  freely  obeyed,  and  yet  wring 
obedience  from  him,  as  from  a  slave.  On  the  other  hand,  they  finally 
observe,  it  were  cruel  to  inflict  an  eternal  punishment  on  the  disobedi- 
ent, who  yet  cannot  obey  ;  for  they  want  the  irresistible  Grace,  under 
the  condition  whereof,  alone,  obedience  can  be  rendered.^ 

dentiam)  tollit  rDeus,)  sed  rerum  Daturas  ordinario  ealvaa  relinquit :  atqae  ita  cum 
hominiB  voluntate  in  agendo  concurrit,  ut  ipsam  quoque  pro  suo  fgemo  agere,  et  libera 
tuas  partes  obiro  ainat :  nee  proinde  pr»cisam  bene,  nedum  male,  agcndi  necvasitft. 
tem  eidem  anqoam  imponit.** 

*  Loo.  ci(.  c.  viii.  ^  2,  p.  24.  **  Transgremus  esl,  inqoam,  non  spontanelk,  tantiim, 
■ed  proraos  liberi  vcluntate.'* 

t  Loc.  cit.  $  5,  p  25. 

X  Loc.  cit.  c.  xvii.  pp.  55.58,  ^  7.  "  Gratiam  tamen  divinam  aspemari  et  tt»pju 
ere,  ejusque  operation!  rcsistere  homo  potest,  ila  ut  scipsuro,  cum  divinitus  ad  fidcm 
et  obedienliim  vocatur,  inidoneum  reddere  queat  ad  eredeadum,  et  divin»  yoluntati 
obediendum,**  etc. 
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But  if  the  Remoostrmnta  reject  these  Calyinistic  views  of  grace,  they 
yet  willingly  retain  those  doctrines  respecting  it,  without  which  the 
ehiiracter  of  Christianity  cannot  be  preserved.  The  grace  of  God*  me« 
cording  to  them,  determines  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  coo* 
summation  of  all  good«  Their  articles  of  belief  on  these  points  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  Catholic  ;  and  therefore,  like  the  Council  of 
Trent,  they  speak  of  a  resuscitating  grace,  which  only  awakens  the  dor^ 
mant  powers  yet  existing  in  faUen  man,*  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran 
theory,  according  to  which  the  higher  faculties  must  first  be  created 
anew  in  him. 

With  the  clearest  consciousness  of  their  object,  and  with  a  genuine 
scientific  insight  into,  and  prosecution  of  their  task,  the  Remonstrants 
defined  the  notion  of  faith  also.     As  the  usual  Protestant  conception  of 
the  same  excludes  the  idea  of  free-will,  and  is  based  on  the  assumption 
of  the  impracticability  of  the  law,  the  Arminians,  having  once  embraced 
the  true  doctrine  of  free*will,  were  necessarily  compelled  to  apsait  the 
favourite  opinion  of  the  Reformers,  as  to  the  saving  nature  of  Faith 
without  works.     He,  who  believeth  in  a  way  acceptable  to  God,  is,  in 
their  opinion,  one,  who,  converted  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  is  filled 
with  contrition  for  the  sins  he  hath  committed,  and  is  inwardly  renew- 
ed.    They  observe,  as  Paul  teacheth,  that  faith  is  imputed  to  man  for 
righteousness ;  and  James,  that  ^  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
by  faith  only  ;*'  as  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  promises  to  godly  behaviour, 
rewards  in  this  and  in  the  next  life ;  and  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  moreover  declares,  that  without  being  sanctified,  no  one 
shall  see  God  $  it  follows  that  the  saving  faith,  required  by  the  (rospel, 
is  certainly  no  other,  than  that  which,  from  its  very  essence,  includes 
in  itself  obedience ;  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  all  good  works,  and  the 
source  and  the  root  of  all  Christian  piety  and  sanctification.     Hence 
they  sum  up  their  belief  in  these  words,-^he  true  saving  or  salutary 
faith,  is  that  *^  which  worketh  by  charity."t 


*  Loc.  cit  c.  xtH.  {  16,  p.  37.  **  Gntiam  itaquo  Dei  statuimus  eme  principium  et 
eomplementtim  omnii  boni :  adeo  ut  ne  ipae  qutdem  regenitos  absque  proNecdente 
iMft,  Bive  prwfenieattf,  eteitante,  prosequente,  6t  e<M>perant0  gratii,  bonum  nllam 
nlotara  oogitaie,  velle  aut  peragere  ponit :  nedom  ullla  ad  malum  trahentibus  tenta. 
tionibui  reautere.  Ita  at  fidea,  conyenio,  et  bona  opera  omnia,  omneaque  actiancfl 
|to  et  aahitaret,  qoos  quia  eogitaado  aaaeqai  poteat,  gratis  Dei  in  Chriato,  tanquam 
cauiae  sue  principali  et  primarias,  m  §oUdum  aint  adacribendae."  When  the  exprec 
■ion  **  in  aolidum  **  ia  here  used,  ao  the  reader  ahould  remember  the  eipreanon  which 
Dr.  Eck  employed  in  the  disputation  at  Leipzie,  who  very  well  obeeryed,  that  (be 
t9tum  of  regeneratioD  ia  to  be  aacribed  to  God,  but  only  not  totaliier, 

t  Loc.  eit.  c.  X.  zi.  pp.  33.38.  *'  Fidea  aalvifica.**  The  eipreasion  ■■  fides  jucti£. 
vana  "  (according  to  the  Ezamen  Cemur*  p.  170,  b,)  they  do  not  make  nae  of. 
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The  fSllowiog  ^ve  acts  of  God*  according  to  the  RemoDstrantB,  de« 
note  the  history  of  the  sionen  who  hath  already  obeyed  the  Divine  call, 
been  conrerted  to  faith,  and,  under  the  assistance  of  grace,  fulfilleth 
the  Dirine  precepts.  The  first  is  eHecHon^  whereby  the  true  believers 
are  separated  from  the  profane  multitude  of  those  who  perishi  and  are 
marked  off  as  the  property  of  Ood*  Election  is  followed  by  adojOian^ 
whereby  the  regenerated  are  received  into  the  family  of  God,  and  fuUy 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  the  celestial  heritage,  which  in  its  duo  timia 
will  be  awarded.  Jutt^catian  is  then  described,  as  the  gracious  abso- 
lution from  all  sin,  by  means  of  a  faith,  *'  working  by  charity*'  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  his  merits ;  and  Sanciyicatum  is  distinguished  from  Jus* 
tification  as  the  fourth  act  of  God.  Sanctiiication  the  Remonstrants 
conceive  to  be  a  perfect,  inward  separation  of  the  sons  of  God  from  the 
children  of  this  world.  Lastly,  the  Sealing  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
the  fif^h  Act  of  God,  they  represent  as  the  firmer  and  more  solid  confir* 
mation  in  true  confidence,  in  the  hope  of  heavenly  glory,  and  in  the  as* 
surance  of  Divine  grace.*  Of  the  last  periods  in  the  internal  history  of 
the  regenerated  man,  the  Arminians  formed  so  high  a  conception,  that 
they  say  of  him,  he  can  no  longer  sin  3  for  the  words  in  the  first  Epis<* 
tie  of  John,  iii.  4,  and  v.  18,  they  apply  to  him.  Nevertheless,  they 
protest  against  the  notion,  that  the  believer,  who  is  exalted  to  this  high 
degree  of  perfection,  is  no  longer  guilty  of  any,  even  the  slightest, 
fault,  that  may  be  bottomed  in  error,  frailty,  and  infirmity,  especially 
under  grievous  temptations. f 

It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Gomarists  would  charge  this  doc* 
trine  of  conversion,  with  declaring  war  against  the  whole  Protestant 
Church,  and  with  being  Catholic,  or  even  Socinian ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  conceived,  that  the  Remonstrants  would  deny  the  charge.^  For  so 
soon  as  wo  overlook  unessential  points,  and  a  diversity  of  expression, 
the  unprejudiced  observer  must  perceive  the  most  striking  concurrence 
with  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Against  their  agreement  with  Catholics, 
the  Remonstrants  appeal  principally  to  the  circumstance  of  their  de* 
daring  justification  to  be  a  judicial  act,  whereby  God  releases  the  sinner 
from  the  merited  punishments;  whereas  Catholics  regard  it,  as  an 
inward  newness  of  life,  wrought  by  the  Deity.  But  under  one  act, 
which  they  call  Justification,  Catholics  comprehend  the  Divine  forgive* 
ness  of  sins ;  whereas  the  Remonstrants  divide  this  one  act  into  a 
series  of  acts,  which  cannot  be  defended  on  scriptural  grounds.  But 
their  opposition  to  the  Calvintsts  and  Lutherans  consists  herein,  that 

*  Loe.  cit  c.  zviii.  p.  59.  t  Loc.  oiL  c.  iL  p.  37. 

t  Exunen  CensonB,  loo.  eit  p.  107,  ct  Mf. 
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they  assert  a  true  and  inward  delirerance  from  sin,  through  regenera* 
tion,  and  do  not  recognize  any  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
through  faith  only^  in  opposition  to  ChrisUan  works  and  to  ChrMaM 
eharity.  Next,  they  place  their  divergence  from  Catholics  in  the  dif- 
ference of  ideas,  which  both  attach  to  faith  :  for  they  asserted  of  theoi- 
selves,  they  regarded  good  works  as  only  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  thb 
the  Catholics  were  not  wont  to  do*  Were  then  the  Arminians  ignorant, 
that  Catholics  deduce  charity  from  faith,  and  from  both,  good  works, 
as  their  common  fruits  ?  In  many  particular  definitions  of  the  Ar- 
minians, moreover,  the  influence  of  Socinian  principles  is  very  rnani* 
fest ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  incurred  the  charge  of  Socinianism, 
which,  however,  was  very  unfounded.  It  was  Hugo  Grotius,  a  Re- 
monstrant, whoi  against  the  assaults  of  the  Socinians,  had  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  satisfaction ! 

{  xoiT. — ^Doctrine  of  the  Anniniani  on  the  Saeramenti. 

The  Remonstrants  admit  only  two  sacraments,  and  consider  them  as 
signs  of  covenant,  by  means  whereof  God  symbolizes  His  promised 
blessings,  and  Communicates  and  seals  them  m  a  certain  way;  and  the 
faithful,  on  their  part,  publicly  declare  they  will  embrace  them  with  a 
true,  firm,  and  obedient  faith,  and  bear  the  same  in  lasting  and  grateful 
femembrance.*  As  the  expression,  ^  communicate  in  a  certain  way," 
is  evidently  very  obscure  and  indefinite,  the  Gomarists  solicited  a  fuilef 
explanation,  which,  after  a  long  and  dilatory  parley,  turned  out  to  be 
this  :  that,  touching  the  mode  of  efficacy  in  the  sacraments,  nothing 
was  really  known,  and  no  internal  communication  of  grace,  connected 
with  their  reception,  could  be  admitted.  That,  moreover,  from  Holy 
Writ  the  notion  of  a  sealing  of  the  Divine  promises,  through  the  sacra* 
tnents,  can  be  deduced,  was  even  called  in  question.f 

These  definitions  could  not  fail  to  incur  strong  censure ;  and  they 
Were  even  charged,  as  regarded  baptism,  with  bearing  perfect  resem- 
blance to  the  maxims  of  the  Anabaptists.  In  fact,  there  was,  according 
to  these  principles,  no  longer  a  rational  ground  for  baptizing  infants ; 

*  Confess.  Remonstr.  c.  xxxiii.  p.  70.  **  Sacramenta  cum  dicimm,  ezternas  eo- 
eleniB  ceremonias,  sen  ritus  illoe  saeros  ct  solenncs  intelligimns.  quibus  fcBdemlibos 
■irnisac  sigillis  visibilibtts  Dens gratioea  beneficia  sua  in  fosdere  pneseitim  evangelu 
00  promisea,  non  modo  nobb  representat  et  adumbrat,  sed  ot  certo  modo  exhibit  et 
obeignat:  nosque  viciMim  palam  publicequo  declaramus  ao  testamur,  noa  promis- 
siones  omnes  divinas  Terk,  firra&  atque  obseqnioo^  fide  amplecti  et  beneficia  ipaios 
ju^ri  et  grratH  semper  memorik  celcbrare  velle.** 

t  Ejwm.  Cans.  p.  945,  «t  stg. 
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tey,  baptism  administered  to  them  must  needs  be  regarded  as  super- 
atitious.  Even  Episcoptust  in  his  Exammation  of  the  Censwrt^  could 
give  no  other  reply,  than  that  infant  baptism  was  not  discontinued  in 
his  sect,  as  it  was  of  high  antiquity,  and  its  abolition  would  certainly 
be  attended  with  great  scandal.*  Yet  a  rite,  which,  in  itself,  was  held 
to  be  senseless  and  meaningless,  and  was  retained  merely  out  of  respect 
for  custom,  could  not  long  endure.  And,  in  fact,  we  find,  that  the  Re« 
monstraats,  a  portion  of  them  at  least,  gradually  adopted  the  practice 
of  the  Mennonites;  as,  in  general,  we  discover  an  interchange  of 
opinions  and  rites,  between  these  two  religious  communities^ 

But,  in  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  Episcopius,  in  his  Examkuxtum 
of  the  Censure^  was  forced  plainly  to  admit,  that  the  Remonstrants 
adhered  to  the  views  of  Zwinglius,  who,  in  the  article  of  the  Sacraments^ 
was  to  be  revered  as  the  best  teacher.f 

From  this  point,  a  shallow  conception  of  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, penetrated  more  and  more  into  the  sect ;  and,  soon,  even  the 
dogma  of  the  Saviour's  divinity  was  disputed.  Although,  in  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Remonstrants,  this  dogma,  as  well  as,  in  general,  the 
orthodox  doctrine  on  the  Trinity,  is  expressed  with  the  utmost  clearness 
and  correctness ;:{:  yet  Limborch,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Arminiaa 
writers,  early  asserted  a  relation  of  subordination  in  the  Trinity.  Some 
of  his  expressions,  nevertheless,  may  very  well  coincide  with  the 
Catholic  exposition  of  that  doctrine ;  and  in  so  far  they  place  the 
Father  above  the  Son,  merely  because  the  latter  is  rooted  in  the  former, 
and  subordinate  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  two;  because,  in  the  two,  He 
hath  the  source  of  His  God-head,  the  expressions  are  perfectly  identical. 
But  Limborch  teaches*  besides,  that,  in  the  strict  sense,  the  Father 
imparts  commands  to  the  Son,  and  both  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  doctrine 
which  is  utterly  absurd,  and  subversive  of  the  Trinity.  By  degrees 
Socinianism  found  its  way  into  the  Arminian  sect — a  way,  which,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  had  been  long  before  prepared ;  so  that,  when  the 
Gomarists^  during  the  first  controversies,  constantly  repeated  the 
charge,  that  Socintan  poison  had  crept  in  among  the  Remonstrants,  we 
must  not  consider  this  accusation  as  the  mere  efiect  of  party-hatred. 


*  Exam.  Cens.  p.  249.  "Eadem  ratio  est  de  Psdobaptiamo :  Remonstrantes 
ritam  bapUzandi  infantes,  at  perantiqaam  et  in  ecclesiis  Christi,  prasertim  in  Arric4, 
pernmltis  sasoulis  frcquentatom,  hand  illabenter  etiam  in  eoitibus  suis  admiitunt, 
adeoqae  vix  sine  offensione  et  scandalo  ma^o  intennitti  posse  staluimt,  tantoin 
abest,  nt  earn  sen  illieitnm  ant  nefastum  improbent  ac  damnent** 

t  Loo.  cit  p.  952.  ••  Et  hao  in  re  assenUontes  sibi  habent  non  pauoos  Refoimatot, 
inter  qaos  Zwinglias  optimos  hajos  ceremonia  doctor,  piinoeps  est,*'  etc. 

t  OsofeMo  sive  Declar.  c.  iii.  p.  14. 
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DosbtlesSy  thk  reproach  was  frequently  Qiifoonded ;  naj,  as  leganfa 
the  earlier  history  oi  the  Arminiaiu,  the  charge,  with  the  exception  of 
some  suhordinate  definitionst  in  the  article  of  justificationt  can  nowhere* 
*|ieihap8»  he  fully  eifoAIMec^.    But*  nevertheleas,  many  among  than 
Dioet  even  then  have  manifested  a  leaning  to  the  hated  system  of  So- 
•einus ;  for,  otherwise,  the  suspicion  of  the  rigid  Calvinists  could  not  be 
at  all  accounted  for,  and  the  sequel  has  well  justified  that  aospicioB. 
Even  from  the  very  copious  treatment  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
has  ondergone,  in  the  Confession  of  the  RemoDstrants,  we  mig^  feel 
disposed  to  look  for  a  confirmation  of  this  suspicion ;  foi^  if  no  apecisi 
jgieonds  had  existed,  such  detailed  exposition  would  have  been  qoite 
euperflnous.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the 
authors  of  the  formulary,  seem  to  have  proposed  for  tiieir  object,  to 
give  an  outline  of  all  the  more  important  doctrines  of  Christisui  faith 
and  morality ;  an  important  place,  without  any  pecidiar  or  secondary 
iriews,  was,  of  neeessity,  aseigned  to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity^.    The 
watt-known  exegetical  writer,  Daniel  Brenius,  who  was  an  inunedialc 
disciple  of  Episcopius,  even  at  that  early  period,  openly  professed  So* 
joinian  views  in  respect  to  the  person  of  Christ,  as  Sand,  in  his  book, 
enumerates  him  among  the  Antitrinitarians  ;*  and  in  the  subsequent 
time,  such  doctrines  obtained,  among  the  Remonstrants,  very  general 
4iBmoa. 

«  Suid  miiodi.  Antftrin.  p.  1S5. 
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^97,)  grives  ftQ  account  of  a  iceDe  which  occumd  in  the  feneral  committee  appoints 
ed  at  Angaborg  to  bring  about  a  Teonion  of  the  Churches ;  from  which  it  will  ap* 
pear  that  Luther  originally,  lo  far  from  rejecting  ecdeuastical  punishments,  re. 
proached  his  adverBanes  with  their  remiasneas  in  imposing  them.  Salig  says :  **  I 
cannot,  meanwhile,  pass  over  in  silence  what  Coehlvus  has  related  respecting  the 
tiaiisaotions  of  the  fint  and  second  day,  touching  the  matter  of  satisfactioa  m 
penance.  On  the  fint  evening,  when  the  difierence  on  this  pofait  could  not  be  rei. 
penciled,  it  was  agreed  that  Cochlttus  on  one'  aide,  and  Melancthon  on  the  othMv 
should  the  next  morning  discover  something  to  bring  about  an  understanding. 
Gochlsus  accordingly  adduced  a  passage,  where  Luther  wrote  as  follows :  *Our 
mother,  the  Christian  Church,  when  from  kindness  of  heart  she  will  obviate  the 
ehastening  hand  of  God,  pmiishes  her  children  with  some  penance  of  satisfactioiH 
last  they  iUl  under  the  Divine  rod.  Thus  the  Ninevitest  by  their  self-imposed 
weeks,  anticipated  the  judgment  of  Clod.  This  voluntary  punishment  is  not  eveij 
thing,  as  the  adversaries  will  have  it,  ]ret  it  is  still  necessary.  For  either  we,  or  men, 
ur  God,  punish  sins :  but  this  the  adversaries  by  their  indulgences  totally  set  asides 
If  thay  w«ra  pious  pastors,  they  would  rather  impose  punishments,  and,  according 
to  tba  example  of  the  Chuiefaes,  go  before  the  judgment  of  God^  as  did  Moses, ' 
sHien«  on  aoconnt  df  the  golden  calf,  he  slew  souse  Israelites  [this  eflrampfai  is  not 
very  relevant]  But  the  very  best  thing  of  all  were,  if  we  would  chastise  ourselves.'  ** 
This  was  an  earnest,  energetic  language  on  the  part  of  Luther,  widely  lemoved 
from  those  ellbminate  maxims  subsequently  introduced  by  his  doctrine  on  FaitiK 
which  exacts  of  man  nothing  disagreeable — I  might  almost  say,  nothing  incomm». 
dtous.  Salig  continues :  **  This  passage  of  Luther's  which  Cochlssus  had  commnni*. 
tatad.  Dr.  Eck  read  fW>m  a  achedule  before  the  committee.  Cochleus  relates  that 
the  seven  Luthenn  deputiea  looked  each  other  in  the  face,  and  for  a  while  obaerv. 
«d  a  dead  silence.  Mdaacthoa,  who  aat  thereby,  luddened,  and  said,  *  I  am 
awaze,  indeed,  that  Luther  wrote  this.'  And  as  he  could  say  nothing  more,  the 
«leeUir,  John  FMeciuk,  asked, 'At  what  tune  did  Luther  write  thbr  •Psriiaps, 
•hottt  ten  yean  ago.'  The  Cotholjos  -then  replied,  that  it  was  immaterial  whHi 
Lwthar  wrote  this  passBge»  but  it  was  enough  that  such  wss  his  opinion  on  this 
doetriiw.  fieroi^Qn  Brentlus  and  Schnepfina  became  indignant,  and  aaid :  *  Tbaif 
mvt  then  not  to  defend  Luther'a  writiaga,  but  to  aaaert  their  Confeasion.'  Mehme- 
thoaUMn  dehvarod  his  opioiao  in  writing,  to  thsloUowingeffigot:  *  We  may  hold 
psaanee  to  oonsist  of  throe  pofts,-*^3ontrition,  eon&sskm,  fef  so  ihti  in  tkU  «»s  Mfc 
mihMfii^tplmee  is «6isi»lto» and  believe  in  the  mmie ;  and MKt  «atiafiMitifln,  to 
wit»th«t  wofth/fiBitauf|iaMyMefirilow.'    In  ana  pomi  «U  w«s  agroadt  tba  «« 
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Mooont  of  Mtkfitetioii  iiii  was  not  IbfyiTea  as  to  ito  guilt.  But  winfh«r  in  rapsel 
to  the  penalty,  tatMfaetioii  were  neeeaMry  to  the  fbrgtwtnem  of  ain,  atill  reatbed 
Matter  of  diipute.  So  iar  Coehlvna.  Now  I  will  not  cntirelj  call  m  qncitioB  Uf 
aoeount,**  4m,  The  aeoount  oannot  be  at  aU  eaUed  in  qaeitioD.  Thiapaiy  of 
Luther'e  is  atill  to  be  foond  in  the  AMertk,  41  Art  C9mir€  indmlgenl.  Art.  5,  h 
Salig  himeelf  after  Cochlaua  hae  cited  them  in  hia  work,  de  meii§  et  9eriftit 
LutUri,  p.  SKM).  That  the  depnUee  of  the  Proteetant  Stotee  riiould  baTe  iaDai  ieto 
aome  embarraament,  waa  in  the  nature  of  thinfi;  hr  in  Ijutber'a  CAoreii  Ju 
▼ariationB  were  never  eootenplated  with  pleaenre.  Melaactlion'a  eipreMoni, 
howerer,  perfbetly  eoineide  with  laffer  panagei  in  the  Afwfiifyt  wherein  he  Uks. 
wIm  eonmemtee  three  oompooent  parte  in  penanee.  ^  Art  y.  Si  qoie  relet  addcn 
Isrtivm,  videlioet  dignoe  frnctoi  pcwiitentia,  hoe  eet  ■ratationem  lotlna  Yitw  te 
Bomm  in  nelini,  nan  reftagabianr." 

It  ii,  indeed,  ampriMng  that  he  wiH  ea^  mt  U  npfomd  te  what  hanaonitei  tbij 
well  with  hie  doctrine  on  faith,  which  will  not  irttahUih  a  neeeaearj  inward  eon. 
nejuoo  between  !iuth,and  the  aiato<te  lelsM  vitm,      Vtauk  aU  thia  it  ie  dear  tbit 
Melanathon  annaied  te  hit  eatinfaction  a  Tciy  different  notioa  fnm  CathoUo^  u 
hi  the  n^goaiatiooe  which  look  place  at  that  period  between   the  two  rdigiow 
partiea,  there  occnned  from  laodaUe  motivea,  though  not  withoot  relactanee,  i  lort 
of  mntoai  eelf-delunon.     In  the  Catholio  Church  the  purpoee  of  amendment  oflak 
ia  included  in  cont^tion,  and  is  the  first,  not  the  laat,  act  of  the  einner  in  the  fmtn. 
ment  of  penance.    But  aa,  among  the  Lntherane,  contrition  haa  a  Toy  diftrat 
flgnification  from  that  which  it  beare  among  Catholica,  conaiiting  merely  in  fcer,— 
and  aa  Irom  thia  fear  man  is  liberated  through  abeolotioo,  and   then  only  eoiiM 
newnem  of  life,  the  latter,  according  to  Mehmcthon,  Ibrma  the  third  part  of  ponoee, 
and   coMcqoently  is  not  the  Catholic  satiafaetion.      This  third   part  the  lai« 
Lntherana  entirely  threw  aaide,  beeauae,  if  amendment  of  life  were  made  Mnmtegrd 
portion  of  penance,  the  whole  Luiheran  doctrine  on  faith  would  fall  to  the  groood 
Here,  as  on  other  points,  Melancthon  became  entangled  in  contndictioiM,  for  bt 
always  sought  to  patch  up  the  defects  in  the  doctrines  of  his  Cbnreh,  witboet  le. 
mmneing  her  fundamental  principlea.     fio  in  this  narratire  of  Cochlmus,  aftsr  U» 
mitting  that  in  penanee  there  were  three  parte,  he  turns  round  and  says,  that  **  «v 
should  look  tn  fAs/rat  fUce  to  abaolution;*'  aa  if  aU  did  not  esiat,  and  ckim  otf 
alleatkm,  ina  Wu  dagiea. 


i«rteB,r^srr«d  U  mtpag^  MS. 

To  bring  our  explanation  of  the  Christian  aacrifiee  mora  Tiridly  befbre  the  miadi  ti 
ear  readers,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  extracte  from  the  litnfgies4>f  tbe  eaiien 
and  western  Churches,  and  to  cite  some  of  the  piinoipal  forma.  In  regard  to  the  orien* 
tal  liturgies,  they  usually  bear  the  name  of  the  founders  of  the  Churches  wherein  (hej 
were  used.  So,  for  instance,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Jenisalem  is  ealM  the 
liturgy  of  St  James ;  that  of  the  Alexandrine  Church,  the  Ktorgy  of  St  Mvki^ 
or  they  are  entitled  after  some  celebrated  bishop,  who  made  use  of  them,  ei  St 
Chrysostom,  St  BaaUfStCyril,  and  the  rest  Asto  their  age,  this  isa  m^ 
whiah  cannot  be  aa  aceamtely  determined.     Certain  it  ia,  that  fai  the  fewth  oo* 
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tnry  tbey  wen  Almdy  in  exiBtfliice,  once  the  MonopbyritM  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
who  in  jpart  aepaiated  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  age, 
make  we  of  theee  liturgies,  aa  well  at  the  orthodox  Greeks.  Moreover,  8t.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  in  his  catechetical  discourses,  appeab  to  many  passages  in  the  liturgy 
of  St.  Janes ;  and  St.  Chrysostom,  who  in  his  homilies  often  eiplains  and  emplojra 
portions  of  the  liturgy,  presupposes  them  to  be  things  of  long  standing.  The  latter 
&ther  lirod  towards  the  close,  the  former  about  the  middle,  of  the  fourth  century. 
In  general  there  is  such  a  striking  conformity  between  the  oriental  and  the  western 
liturgies,  whereof  great  numbers,  tbroogh  a  gracious  Providence,  have  been  rendered 
accessible  to  us ;  and  this  comcidence  is  so  manifest  even  in  the  forms,  that  their 
formal  groundwork  indisputably  belongs  to  a  period,  where  old  Chriiitians  were  yet 
confined  within  a  small  space.  Already,  in  the  second  centuiy,  St  Ireneus  makes 
mention  of  the  i irt xA^o'i c ;  and  the  preface  with  the  Surnnn  eorda^  Si* a  tot  ?•?», 
or  T«(  K«^J'/««,  which  recurs  in  every  liturgy,  St.  Cyprian  speaks  of  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  eentury.  (Compare  Bona  rer.  litorg.  torn.  ii.  e.  10,  where  several  pas. 
■ages  of  a  like  kind  are  brought  together.)  Respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  liturgies 
in  general,  see  the  excellent  dissertation  by  Renaudot,  Di$8ertatio  de  Idturg.  orient, 
orig.  et  auetor,  forming  an  introduction  to  his  CoUeetio  Liturg,  orient,  torn.  iL 
Palis,  1716.  A  brief  summary  of  all  the  investigations,  pertaining  to  this  subject, 
the  reader  may  see  in  Lienkart  de  antiquie  Hturgiie,    Argentorati.  1896.* 

In  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (in  Goer's  Euehologium  eive  Rituale  Ortuo* 
nun.  Paris,  1647,  p.  70)  the  first  prayer  of  the  faithful  (in  the  Mieea  fidelium 
runs  thus: 

''£»;i^«firr«o/u9  sv<,  Ks^if  •  ^tH  t^»  iptMfUiffj  r«tf  »«r«(i^a>«9ri  nfuU 
wmfmrrnfrnt  x«i  pvf  r^  «y<V  ^**  ^vimirt^i^^  xmi  iF^eme-tlf  vtic  •IxrtffUii 
r«v  tfgrff  rmt  n/uri^mf  mfim^nfjirmf  xati  rev  o^v  Xaeo  uyvenftMntf.  n^^f- 
it^tit  e  B'$ei  rif  Jca^iv  iftelfj  weinr^f  aV^i  i^ieui  ytuT^m  w^etr^t^tif 
o^t  im'trgi^  xtu  txtcrittfj  x«/  BvTtui  kfrntftAxrevf  iwi^  irttfrei  rev  XtuZ  trevj 
yuu  WJifmTef  nptSi^  eir  tS'eo  tU  v^t  itmxefittf  s^f  r«sr99,  if  ri  ivfmfui  ree 
mtoftMTef  rsv  tsv  itytev  tomTmy^mTTm%  x*)  mir^^rxiirrmr  if  xA>^«^a»  M«*f- 
rvpiiet  rifi  ovf$iiiia'nt$  nfuHt  iirtxmXtle'^tti  trt  f 9  w«9ri  x»ipf  x*t  rsw^,  im 
tlcrmceiitf  ifUlff  lAi ir$  npuf  tim  <'  rf  wXv5(i  ra(  rif  iy«5dr«r««." 

While  the  seraphic  hymn  of  the  asaeltia  is  being  uttered,  the   priest,    among 
otfier  things,  recites  the  following  prayer  (p.  73) : — 

^  £»  yif  tl  e  w^eo^l^mf  xm)  w^e^i^ifuwei  XM  wferit)^ifufe<  xm)  lim^ 

ItiifUfij  Xf<rr}  •  B-ter  n/tolf,  xti)  tre)  rif  ie^ttf  itmiripaeepufy  wZf  r^ 
kfA^X'¥  '^^  *''*^('>  ^  ^^  wttfmyi^,  Xm)  my»Betf  xm}  ^efewei^  ttev  mtoftMrr 
u»  xmi  itiy  tuii  iii  reZ$  mmtmi  fSf  mimtmr  «/ta9." 

Foither  on  (p.  75) : — 


*  The  translator  bffga  to  nfer  th«  reader  to  Dr.  Roek^s  learned  and  interettiny  work,  the  ffientrgUf 
wfcer*  he  will  find  nopiooi  informatioa  reapeetinf  the  pnrpart,  arrangomant,  and  aotiqaity  of  the  ▼■• 
lisos  lilaifias^— IVbm. 
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The  Priut,     XrSfUf  miA«(,  rrSfUf  fttrik  ^•^••^  ^C^^X/'^f^^  ^i*  *v/«» 

Mttt^t^tkf  $li  t«^*!»1l  (?)  nfr^ipttf. 

The  Choir,     *'£Af«v  fi^«v«<,  SvtUi  mturttf^. 

The  Priest,     *H  X^'<  ^^^   tiv^Uv  ifUft  *J«r«»  X^itrrePj  Men     ^  «y«?ri 

TAe  CAotr.  Km  ftetik  reZ  irnvftMrU  rtv. 

The  Priest,  *^A90  r^ifUf  r^i  ttm^h'm^* 

The  Choir,  "B;t«M<'  ^^•f  '•*  Kv^mf. 

TAe  Priest*  ZijcmfirTie-ttpuf  ry  Kv^/fv, 

TAc  CAotr.  "A^ia?  a«i  iinMtit  irrt  ir^r»»fi|9  ir«rf^«»y  viM,  k«i  «yi«t 
vff5/Mi,  rpimfm  •nLMuvtet  jmm  mx^C*'^*** 

The  Priest,  ''A{i«f  »«j    /i»iM«y    o"!   v^iiKt,  ri    fvAtyiiv,    r<   muii,  r«< 

In  the  LUuigj  of  St  Buil  (in  Gou*!  Eoehologiiim,  p.  1€3)   the  fizsi  pnjer  of 
thtt  iaithfttl  nins  thus : 

^{tfTMi  iptii  TS9i  T»wgife»rxmi  <iy«^/ivr  ^«»A«v(  r*o^  yiyft^-S^tti  Af<r«vfyfn 
r««f  iiyUv  r«ir  3trri«9T«^/«v.  Zv  ix«vivr«9  V/u.'^^  ^  ivtafcti  r^Z  myM 
W9t4f4MT4f  tU  t-if  itttx9fiti9  TttuTtif,  Vf«  «x«r«x^/r«r(  rr«frf(  ifrnvfi  m 

rm  irmvrm  St  s-^ri.      A«(  xvfiff   x«i    Jvff   r«9  ifurifmt   MfiMprnftMntf^  x«i 


The  Prayer  at  the  Offertory,  p.  164  :-^ 

*'  K.vf  i«   •  5f)«  ^'/tivy  •  xriV«i  v/u.^^  x«)    «y«yi>  f «(  r«f  ^mnt  rrnvrvt  • 

«v«x«Atn^fv,  TV  il  •  ^ifLtts^iftMi  %]%  rtfv  ittix^fimf  rttu'mf  it  ri  iwmfut 
Tea  ^nsvfiMTOi  t9v  rtu  uyUv,  £v^«x«r«f  H  xofn  TotT  ytflrSmi  ifuii  *'*■ 
xifvi  ri%  XAttm  r«0  ^<«^xi|$,  Afir«»fy«vf  r«v  «y/i»9  vp  fUfmipttn' 
flr(«o-Jfg«i  9/K«(  «-(•«-« yyi^cvrflK  t^  tfyiM  row  B^VTittmi^iot^  xttri  r\  w?i^ 
rsu  iAf«v(  r«w  I'l*  ynmfu^m  i\ft  r^Z  irf^^i^tn  r$t  rit  Xeymit  T««fT|», 
x«i  iftUftMKTst  5vflr/«9  ils-if  r«f  ifjLtripmt  ipLaprnftmrttf  x»i  rSf  fZ  Am* 
iyfenfeirmr  lyv  wfritlmfUf^  tl$  re  iLytsi  xm*-  fst^\f  vv  5vri«rr9fiif, 
Iff  irfuif  $4mi)tH^  imxt^TtiwgfLit^t  npCtt  r«9  ;^iffv  tvir  «yt«v  r#v  wneft^ 
rec  MfiXi'^sp  i>*  V^  •  ^f««  x«l  Jiri^  iV)  rijf  XtgtftUf  ifiSt  rdst^, 
XM  ir^«rJr{«i  •5n»f,  »<  wferihlm.      *Afih    rm    iS^u^  lAmt   rii  5pri«<) 

«i^«9/»«c*  ^c  w^ori^fg*  fx  r«9  «yi«v  rav  icir«rr«Ai»9  rjf  «A«5if«V  tmirp 
A«r^ii«f  •vr«  iMii  ix  rSt  ;^f  J^«9  ij/^iyr  T«f  ifiafrmXSf  w^Mtlm  rm  /«jf* 
r«i>r«  ff  Ti|  ;(;^i»rT«ri»Ti  r«t»  xi»f /«*  i»«  x«r«^i«r^ffvrf{  Af<r«v(yfifi  ifUfiwroi 
T^Ayiot  e-9v  ^vrtarrn^tt^  ^  fv^«/u.f5«  r«v  ^<o-5m  t<?»  »-itf*T<f»,  x*i  ^(»if^f 


In  Hm  AlawMnhinelitingyof  Si  Mwk»  (Renaadot,  Utorg.  Oiient  CoU.  t  L 
page  145)»  the  priest  tbas  pnijrB  at  the  oanoa : — 

^^XlAfTtt  it  liftnTtti  iii  rii  Tni  a^^I^^  r«v  f«r«$  r«p  «A«3'<y«v,  r«« 
A«v<x«'  x«i  «v«i/Aicxrov  Ai»r^fi«9  rtfvrvty  iff  ^r^^^i^n  r^i  Hi^ti  ^irrm  rm 

w^o-^t^tTMt  rm  ififutrt  uyi^  r«v,  xeu  ^va-iVi,  Mi  v^«9>^o^«f." 

In  the  liturgy  of  St  Jamei,  used  by  the  Jacobites  or  ihe  Syrian  Monophysites, 
in  oommon  with  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  Priest  says  as  follows  (Renaudot, 
t.  iLp.  30): 

*'  Deos  pat0r»  qui,  propter  amoram  tuum  erga  hominee  magnnm  et  inefiabiloBi* 
miflisti  filium  tuum  in  mundum,  ut  ovem  errantom  reduceret,  ne  aTert&s  faoiem  tu- 
am  a  aobisi  dom  saciifioiam  hoe  spiiitoala  et  inoraentum  oelebramus  i  non  enim 
j  ostitis  noetnB  oonfidimos,  sed  miserioordis  tuss.  Depraoamur  ergo  et  obsecramm 
olemenftiain  tuam*  ne  in  jndiciuin  sit  popnlo  tuo  mysterium  hoc,  qood  institotum  no- 
bis est  ad  sahitem ;  sed  ad  veniam  peceatoruin,  lemiaionem  insipientiaram,  et  ad 
gratias  tibi  refeiendaa,  per  gratiam,  miserioordiam  et  amocem  eiga  homineii  unigeniCi 
Filii  tui,  per  quern  et  cum  quo  ta  decet  gloria." 

Further  bebw  (p.  33)  the  priest  oontmiies  :— 

"  Memoriam  igitur  agimus,  Domine,  mortis,  et  resurrcctiouis  tua  e  sepulchro  post 
tridaum,  et  ascemdonis  tute  in  coelum,  et  sessionis  tute  ad  dezteram  Dei  patris :  rur- 
aamqne  adventus  tui  seeundi,  terribilis  et  glotioai,  quo  judieatorus  es  orbem  in  jus- 
titia,  com  unumquemque  remuneratorus  es  secundum  opera  sua.  Oficrimus  tib^ 
hoe  saerificiom  terribile  et  incruentum,  ut  non  secundum  peecata  nostra  agas  nobis^ 
com,  Donune,  neque  secundum  iniquitates  nostras  retribuas  nobis;  sed,  secundum 
mansuetudinem  tuam  et  amorem  tuum  erga  homines  magnum  et  inefiabilem,  dda 
peecata  aostm,  seryorum  nempe  tuorum  tibi  suppiieantium.  Populus  enim  tuus  et 
hsareditaa  tua  deprecatur  te  et  per  te  et  tecum  patrem  tuum,  dicens,"  eta 

In  the  Gothic  Missal  (in  Mabillon  de  Liturg.  Gallic.  Paris,  1739)  we  read,  among 
other  things,  at  p.  310  :•— 

"  Sacrificiis  pnesentibus  Domfne  quesumus  intende  placatus ;  quibus  non  jam 
aurom  thus  et  myrrha  profertur,  sed  quod  iisdem  muneribus  declaratur,  ofiertor, 
immolatur,  snmiture  (scil.  Christus.") 

In  the  Missal  of  the  Franks,  lib.  cit  p^  38— 

**  Sacriftcium,  Domhie,  quod  desidemnter  oflforimus,  etc.— P.  319.  Hane  igitur 
oblationem  serfitntis  nostrs,  sedet  cunctss  famthia  tun,  quam  tibiofferimos,**  ete. 

In  the  old  Gallican  Missal,  (lib.  cit  p.  334,)  we  read  the  following  prayers : — 

"  Sacrificium  tibi  Domine  celebrandum  placatus  intende ;  quod  et  nos  a  vitiia 
nostm  conditionis  emundet,  et  tuo  nomini  reddat  acceptos :  et  communicatio  pra»- 
sentis  osculi  perpetus  profioiat  eharitati.— P.  3B5.  Descendat,  precamur,  omnipo- 
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tnii  iMiiS)  inp^r  nnc  ^wb  qdi  (Mfeniijiiff  TcnniBi  lumu  Miictom  $  dcwscndst  niM- 
timabilifl  glurie  tas  Spbitus;  de«cendat  antiqus  indulgentin  Iimd  domim ;  ut  fiat 
oblatio  hec  Hoctia  Bpiritualit  in  odorem  saavitatu  accepta :  etiam  nos  famolos  tooi 
per  Bangtiinem  Chrieti  tua  manos  inyicta  cu«todiat  Labera  not  ab  omni  malu,  am- 
nipotens,  eteme  Demi:  et  quia  tibi  toU  est  praatandi  poteataa,  triboe,  ut  hoc  ■>- 
fenme  noijfichim  aanctiiScei  eorda  noatia,  dam  ereditiir;  deleat  peeeata,  duin  so- 


Decomm  requires  us  now  to  cite  some  forms  of  prayer  from  the  Roman  liturgy  :— 

"  Sascipe,  sance  Pater,  omnipotens  asteme  Deus,  banc  immacuIatainhaatiam,qDam 
ego,  indignua  famulus  tuus,  ofBbio  tibi  Deo  meo  vivo  et  vero,  pro  innumenbilibQi 
peccatiM  et  ofiensionibttB  et  negligeniiis  mei»,  et  pro  omnibus  circomstantibaa,  sed  et 
pro  omnibue  Bdelibus  Chriatianis,  vivis  atque  defunctia ;  ut  mihi  et  illis  prafidat  at 
aaluiem  in  vitam  ntemam. 

« Ofierimas  tibi  Domine  oaliccm  salutis,  tuam  deprecantea  ckmentiam ;  Qt  io 
oonspectu  diyine  majestatia  tas  pro  noatra  et  totiua  mundi  aahite  cum  odon  soan- 
tatia  aacendat 

**  In  apiiita  humililatia  et  in  animo  oontrito  aaacipiamar  a  te  Domine  :  et  sic  fiat 
taerificium  nostrom  in  conspectu  too  hodie  nt  plaeeat  tibi  Domine  Deoa. 

**  Suscipe,  aancta  Trinitas,  banc  oblationem,  quam  tibi  ofiferimus  ob  memonam 
paaaionia,  reaorrectionia  et  aacenaionia  Jeaa  Chriati  Domini  noetri,  etc.  Soaeipiat 
Dominoa  hoe  saerificium  de  matiibua  toia  ad  laudem  et  gloriam  iraminia  aoi,  ad 
utilitatem  quoque  noatiam,  totiuaque  eceleain  aas  ranctcB. 

"  Te  igitur,  clementiaaime  Pater,  per  Jeaum  Chriatam  filium  tnum  Dorainom 
noatrum,  aupplicea  rogamua  ac  petimoa  nti  accepta  habeas  el  benedicaa  b«e  doaa, 
bee  munera,  base  aancta  aacrificia  illibata,  imprimis  quas  tibi  offerimua  pro  eeeleda 
tua  aancta  catbolica,  quam  pacificare,  custodire,  adunare,  et  rogere  digneria  toto  or- 
ba  tenanun,  etc  [Tliia  prayer  ocean  in  all  the  lituigiea.]  Memento*  DcaDiae, 
frmulorum  famnlanimqae  tnarum  et  omnium  circumalantiom,  quorum  tibi  fides  oog- 
aita  eat  et  nota  devotio,  pro  quibus  tibi  ofiferimiw,  yel  qui  tibi  offerant,  hoc  aaerifi- 
oinm  laudia  pro  ae  auiaque  omnibue,  pro  redemptione  animamm  auarum,  pro  ape  aa- 
lutia  et  incolumitatis  busb  ;  tibique  reddunt  vota  aua  ntemo  Deo,  vivo  et  veTOi" 

Mora  or  leas  detailed  repreaentationB  of  the  principal  actions  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  mention  of  saints,  occur  in  every  Litor- 
gy  fo*m  the  earliest  agea  of  the  Chorcb.  But  want  of  space  praventa  us'  from  cit- 
ing, in  proof  of  this,  any  longer  paaaagea. 


Drantiatum  of  the  Extraetsfrom  the  Oreek  lAtwgiee, 

In  the  litnrgy  of  St  Chryaoatom  (in  CSoar's  Euebologiam  sive  Bitoale  Gnaeo- 
rom,  p.  70.  Par.  1647,)  the  first  pmyer  of  the  faithful  in  the  Miasa  fideliom  rani 

"  We  give  thee  thanka,  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  bast  judged  na  worthy  both 
to  aasist  now  at  thy  holy  altar,  and  to  supplicate  thy  mercy  on  account  of  our  own 
rins,  and  of  the  erron  of  thy  people.  Reedre,  O  God,  our  prayer,  make  ua  worthy 
to  offer  unto  thee  prayera  and  aupplicattons  and  unbloody  aacriificea  in  behalf  of  il 
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tfay  people,  and  make  na,  wiiof&  thoa  haat  ordained  far  thia  thy  holy  numalry,  wor- 
thj  to  invoke  thee,  in  all  plaeea,  and  at  all  timea,  by  the  power  of  thy  Holy  Spiiit, 
witboat  blame  and  without  oflence,  and  according  to  the  poie  teetimony  of  oar 
eonaeienee,  that  then  mayeet  hear  na,  and  be  propitioaa  unto  na,  aeoordin;  to  the 
mnhitnde  of  thy  meraiea.*' 

While  the  aenphio  hymn  of  the  aancltM  is  beings  uttered,  the  prieat,  among^  other 
tbinga,  Mya  aa  ioUowa  (p.  79) :  *<Thou art,  O  Cbriat  our  God,  the  olfoer  and  the 
offered,  the  receiver  and  the  distributed,  and  we  render  glory  to  thee  together  with 
thy  eternal  Father,  and  with  thy  moat  holy  and  righteous  and  life-giving  Spirit, 
now  and  for  ever,  and  for  agea  of  agea.     Amen." 

Further  on,  p.  75. 

7%e  PrieMt  9aith  :  **  Let  us  atand  up  in  holineas ;  let  us  stand  up  with  awe ;  let 
ua  endeavour  to  offer  up  in  peace  the  holy  oblation." 

The  Chair,     ^  The  victim  of  peace,  the  sacrifice  of  praise." 

The  Priett  "  May  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  charity  of  God 
the  Father,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  be  with  you  all." 

CAotr.     "  And  with  thy  spirit" 

JPriest     **  Let  us  raiae  up  our  hearts." 

Choir.     «  We  have  raised  them  up  to  the  Lord." 

PrieH,     *<  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord." 

CAotr.  "  It  is  most  meet  and  jast  to  worship  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  one  oonsubstantial  and  undivided  Trinity." 

PriewL  **It  ia  meet  and  juat  to  celebrate  thee,  to  bleas  thee,  to  praise  thee,  to 
give  thee  thanks,  to  worship  thee  in  tovery  place  of  thy  dominion ;  for  thou  art  a 
God  inefiable,  imperceptible,  invisible,  incomprehensible,  everiasting,  and  alwaya  the 
8ame,"ete. 

In  the  liturgy  of  St  Basil,  in  Goer's  Eachdogium,  (p.  169,)  the  first  prayer  of 
the  foithful  runs  thus :  <*  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  revealed  to  ua  this  great  mystery  of 
salvation;  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  make  us,  humble  and  unworthy  servants  as  we 
are,  ministers  of  thy  holy  altar.  Make  ua,  by  the  power  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  worthy 
of  this  ministry,  that,  standing  without  condemnation  in  the  presence  of  thy  divine 
gbry,  we  may  offisr  unto  thee  the  aacrifice  of  praise.  Thou  art  who  in  all  things 
workest  aO.  Giant,  O  Lord,  that,  on  account  both  of  our  aina,  and  of  the  errors 
ef  thy  people,  our  saerifice  may  be  received,  and  become  welLpleasing  in  thy  sight" 

Hie  prayer  at  the  Offertory,  p.  164 

*'  O  Lord,  our  God,  idio  hast  created  us,  and  hast  brought  xa^  Into  this  life,  who 
hast  shown  us  the  path  to  salvation,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  us  the  revelation  of 
celestial  mysteries ;  it  is  thou  who,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hast  ordained 
us  fur  this  ministiy.  Be  pleased,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  become  ministers  of  thy 
New  Testament,  and  dispensers  of  thy  holy  mysteries.  Receive  us,  O  Lord,  ap- 
proaching to  thy  holy  altar,  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mereiea,  that  we  be- 
come worthy  to  offer  unto  thee  thia  reaaonable  and  unbloody  sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
our  own  sins,  and  the  errors  of  thy  people.  Receive  thia  saerifice  upon  thy  holy 
and  reasonable  altar,  for  a  sweet-smelling  fkngrance,  and  send  us  down  in  return  the 
grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  Look  down  upon  us,  O  Lord,  and  regard  this  our  wor- 
ship, and  accept  it,  aa  thou  didst  accept  the  giila  of  Abel,  the  sacrificea  of  Noah,  the 
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holooaniCt  of  Abmbun*  Um  n«Md  ofalatioM  of  Mom*  tad  Auont  mad  U»  pano- 
oftfinga  of  SamneL  As  thoa  didtt  receive  firom  thj  holj  ipotlf  thk  tnie  atta^ 
fioe,  to  dn  in  thy  beaigaitj  aeoept.  Lord,  iitoni  our  anfiil  huid*  Uieee  gifia;  in  <»> 
der  that,  being  foond  worthy  to  minister  without  efience  at  thy  holy  nlCni.  we  m^ 
meet  with  the  reward  of  Jaithful  and  prodent  itewarda  in  tite  tmmwidn—  day  of  ^ 
jpttretiibiition.'' 

Kb  the  Alexandrine  Uturgy  of'  St  Murk  (Renandot  LHarg.  orient.  ooD.  t  i  pi 
145),  the  prieet  nith  in  the  offertory:  '<  Thoa  haat  created  aO  things  by  thy  wis- 
dom, tiie  true  light,  thy  only-begotten  Son,  onr  Lord  and  God  and  Sarioor  Jesn 
Christ ;  through  whom  rendering  thanks  unto  Thee^  together  with  him  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  offer  op  this  reasonable  and  onbkwdy  Mcrifice,  which  all  the  nt- 
tioos  oSes  up  to  thee,  O  Lard,  fiom  the  rising  of  the  son  onto  the  going  down  there- 
of, fiom  the  North  and  Iran  the  South ;  for  thy  name  is  great  smon^  all  the  m- 
tioos,  and  in  eveiy  place  incense  and  sacrifice  and  oUatioo  are  jml  up  to  thy  holy 
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